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PREFACE. 


In  compliance  with  a  desire  repeatedly  expressed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Hebrew  Literature  Society,  I  have 
undertaken  to  translate  Maimonides'  Dalaldt  al-ffairin, 
better  known  by  the  Hebrew  title  Moreh  Nebhtwhim,  and 
I  offer  the  first  instalment  of  my  labours  in  the  present 
volume.  This  contains — (1.)  A  short  Life  of  Maimonides, 
in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  his  alleged  apostasy. 
(2.)  An  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  Moreh  Nebhuchim. 
(3.)  A  translation  of  the  First  Part  of  this  work  from  the 
Arabic,  with  explanatory  and  critical  notes. 

Parts  of  the  Translation  have  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Abrahams,  B.  A, "  Ph.  D.,  and  Rev.  H.  GoUancz — 
the  Introduction  by  the  former,  and  the  first  twenty-five 
chapters  by  the  latter. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Rev. 
A.  Loewy,  Editor  of  the  Publications  of  the  Hebrew 
Literature  Society,  for  his  careful  revision  of  my  manu- 
script and  proofs,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Neubauer,  M.A.,  for 
his  kindness  in  supplying  me  with  such  information  as 
I  required. 

M.  FRIEDLANDER. 
Jetcs'  Colkge,  June,  1881. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MOSES  MAIMONIDESJ 


'*  Before  the  sun  of  Eli  had  set  the  sun  of  Samuel  had 
risen.'''  Before  the  voice  of  the  prophets  had  ceased  to 
guide  the  people,  the  Interpreters  of  the  Law,  the  Doctors 
of  the  Talmud,  had  commenced  their  labours,  and  before 
the  Academies  of  Sura  and  of  Pumbaditha  were  closed,  centres 
of  Jewish  thought  and  learning  were  already  flourishing  in 
the  far  West.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  head-quarters  of  Jewish  learning  from  the 
East  to  the  West  in  the  tenth  century  are  thus  narrated  in 
the  Se/er  ha-kahhalah^  of  Habbi  Abraham  ben  David : 

**  After  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  the  head  of  the  Academy 
and  Prince  of  the  Exile/  the  academies  were  closed  and  no 
new  Geonim  were  appointed.  But  long  before  that  time 
Heaven  had  willed  that  there  should  be  a  discontinuance 

1  Comp.  Peter  Beer,  "  Loben  und  Wirken  dee  Maimonidee/'  Prague,  1834  ; 
Geiger,  **  Zeitachrift,"  I.,  pp.  97  sqq.,  210  sqq.,  414  sqq. ;  II.,  127  sqq.,  664 
»qq.'y  Geiger,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  Breslao,  1850;  Joet,  '*  AnnaleD,*'  1839, 
308  9qq.  1840,  32  sqq. ;  Orient,  L.  Bl.,  1846,  pp.  338,  350,  355,  375,  377; 
Jost,  Gescbichte  dor  Israeliten,  YI.,  cb.  6,  page  166  aqq. ;  Gcscbichto  des 
Judentbums,  II.,  430  aqq.'i  Munk,  Notice  sur  Joscpb  b.  Jchouda,  1842; 
Archirea  Israelites,  1851,  pag.  319;  Gratz,  Geschiehte  der  Juden,  VI.,  ch.  x., 
pag.  310  Bqq, ;  A.  Benisch,  Two  Lectures  on  tbe  Life  and  Writings  of  Mai- 
monides  ;  Stelnscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  »ub  voce ;  Weiss,  Beth  Talmud,  I.,  No.  6 
•9^.,  page  161  »qq. 

>  Babyl.  Talmud,  Toma  38a. 

>  '*  Tbe  Book  of  tbe  Tradition,'*  ed.  Basel,  1580,  page  69a.  The  author 
wrote  this  book  (1160)  in  order  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  Karaites,  that 
there  was  a  continuous  chain  of  tradition  from  tbe  Prophets  to  tbe  author*! 
time.     He  died  as  a  mart}r,  1180. 

*  Beeb-galutba,  or,  in  Ilebrew,  Roeb  ba-golab.  The  Resh-galutba  was 
recognised  by  tbe  Persian  king  as  the  chief  of  the  Jews  in  the  Persian 
dominions;  be  collected  tbe  taxes,  appointed  officers  and  judges,  but  rarely 
interfered  with  the  proceedings  in  the  schools.  According  to  Sitd<r  olam  auttaj 
tbe  Princea  of  the  £xile  were  de^cendaotfl  of  the  kings  oi  3udu)i. 
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of  the  pecuniary  gifts  which  used  to  be  sent  from  Palestine, 
North  Africa  and  Europe.  Heaven  had  also  decreed  that  a 
ship  sailing  from  Bari  should  be  captured  by  Ibn  Romahis, 
commander  of  the  naval  forces  of  Abd-er-rahmanal-nasr. 
Four  distinguished  Habbis  were  thus  made  prisoners — Rabbi 
Chushiel,  father  of  Rabbi  Chananel,  Rabbi  Moses,  father  of 
Rabbi  Chanoch,  Rabbi  Shemarjahu,  son  of  Rabbi  Elchanan, 
and  a  fourth  whose  name  has  not  been  recorded.  They 
were  engaged  in  a  mission  to  collect  subsidies  in  aid  of 
the  Academy  in  Sura.'  The  captor  sold  them  as  slaves ; 
Rabbi  Chushiel  was  carried  to  Eairuan,  R.  Shemarjahu 
was  left  in  Alexandria,  and  R.  Moses  was  brought  to 
Cordova.  These  slaves  were  ransomed  by  their  brethren 
and  were  soon  placed  in  important  positions.  When  Rabbi 
Moses  was  brought  to  Cordova,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  uneducated.  In  that  city  there  was  a  synagogue 
known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Keneaeth  ha-midroBh,^ 
and  Rabbi  Nathan,  renowned  for  his  great  piety,  was  the 
head  ^  of  the  congregation.  The  members  of  the  community 
used  to  hold  meetings  at  which  the  Talmud  was  read  and 
discussed.  One  day  when  Rabbi  Nathan  was  expounding 
the  Talmud  and  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  under  discussion,  Rabbi  Moses  promptly 
removed  the  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  answered 
several  questions  which  were  submitted  to  him.  Thereupon 
R.  Nathan  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : — '  I  am  no  longer 
your  leader ;  that  stranger  in  sackcloth  shall  henceforth  be 
my  teacher,  and  you  shall  appoint  him  to  be  your  chief.' 
The  admiral  on  hearing  of  the   high  attainments  of  his 

'  The  Hebrew  text  has  Kachntuath'kaUah  ;  the  origiiial  meaning  of  the  t^rm 
is,  ''assistlDg  a  bride  in  the  preparation  for  her  wedding"  ;  but  as  kalla  was 
the  designation  for  the  meetings  of  the  scholars  in  the  months  of  Ador  and 
Ellul,  and  reihe'challe  were  the  heads  or  presidents  of  these  meetings,  the 
author  employed  the  term  hachnasath-kaUah  in  the  above  sense. 

s  **  Assembly  for  study." 

3  Lit.,  "  Judge."  The  office  of  a  rabbi  included  that  of  a  judge.  Tho 
court  was  usually  formed  of  three  scholars ;  the  proeident  was  probably  the 
dayjan,  or  judge;  the  other  two  were  called  chabherim  (colleagues). 
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prifloner^  desired  to  revoke  the  sale,  but  the  king  would 
not  permit  this  retraction,  being  pleased  to  learn  that 
his  Jewish  subjects  were  no  longer  dependent  for  their 
religious  instruction  on  the  schools  in  the  East." 

Henceforth  the  schools  in  the  West  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence,  and  even  surpassed  the  parent  institutions.  The 
Caliphs,  mostly  opulent,  gave  every  encouragement  to 
philosophy  and  poetry ;  and,  being  generally  liberal  in  senti* 
ment,  they  entertained  kindly  feelings  towards  their  Jewish 
subjects.  These  were  allowed  to  compete  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  honour  on  equal  terms  with  their  Mahometan 
fellow-citizens.  Philosophy  and  poetry  were  consequently 
coltivated  by  the  Jews  with  the  same  zest  as  by  the  Arabs. 
Ibn  Gabirol,  Ibn  Chasdai,  Juda  ha-levi,  Chananel,  Alfasi,  the 
Ibn  Ezras  and  others  who  flourished  in  that  period  were  the 
ornaments  of  their  age,  and  became  the  pride  of  their 
brethren.  The  same  favourable  condition  was  maintained 
during  the  reign  of  the  Omeyades^ ;  but  when  the  Moravides^ 
and  the  Almohades^  came  into  power,  the  horizon  darkened 
once  more,  and  misfortunes  threatened  to  destroy  the  fruit 
of  several  centuries.  Amidst  this  gloom  there  appeared  a 
brilliant  luminary  which  sent  forth  rays  of  life  and  comfort : 
this  was  Maimonides. 

Moses,  the  son   of  Maimon,^  was  born  at   Cordova,   on 

^  Abd-er-nhman,  a  grandson  of  the  Calif  HiRham,  escaped  into  Spain  after 
Uie  defeat  of  the  Omeyades  by  the  Abessides,  and  founded  there  the  Califat 
of  Cordora,  756.    His  descendants  reigned  till  1086. 

*  The  Moravides  who  had  established  themselyes  in  Africa,  and  had  founded 
there  Morocco,  1070,  were  inyited  by  the  Omeyades  to  come  over  to  Spain,  and 
to  fight  as  their  allies  against  the  Christians ;  but  they  took  possession  of  the 
eountzy  for  themselves,  and  kept  it  till  they  were  displaced  by  the  Almohades, 
1148. 

*  The  Almohades  (**  Confessors  of  the  Unity  "  of  God)  were  a  Mahometan 
seet  founded  by  Ibn  Tamurt,  the  Mahadi,  II 20.  Their  power  was  increastd 
and  established  in  Maghxeb  and  Spain  by  Abd-el-mumen  (1I30-I163),  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ibn  Tamurt. 

*  Maimonidee  is  also  called  llabbi  Mosheh  ha-sefardi,  Mosheh  b.  Obcd 
Elofaim  ha-oordovi  ha-yisreeli,  Abu  Amran  Mnsa  ben  Maimun  al-Cordovi 
al- Israeli,  Abd-allah,  and  by  other  names.  See  Steinscbneider,  Bodl.  Catal.,  tub 
voce. 
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tho  14th  of  Nisan,  4895  (30th  March,  1135).^  Although 
the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  recorded  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  no  trustworthy  notice  has  been  preserved  con- 
cerniDg  the  early  period  of  his  life.  But  his  entire 
career  is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  pass  his  youth  in 
idleness ;  his  education  must  have  been  in  harmony  with 
the  hope  of  his  parents,'  that  one  day  he  would^  like  his 
father  and  forefathers,^  hold  the  honourable  office  of 
Dayyan^  or  Rabbi,  and  distinguish  himself  in  theological 
learning.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud 
formed  the  chief  subjects  of  his  study  ;  but  he  unquestion- 
ably made  tho  best  use  of  the  opportunities  which  Mahome- 
tan Spain,  and  especially  Cordova,  afforded  him  for  the 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  his  writings  who  were  his  teachers ;  his  father,  as 
it  seems,  was  his  principal  guide  and  instructor  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  David  Conforte,  in  his  historical 
work,  Kore  ha-doroth,  states  that  Maimonides  was  the  pupil 
of  two  eminent  men,  namely.  Rabbi  Joseph  ibn  Migash^ 

'  This  date  is  given  by  Kabbi  David,  a  grandson  of  Maimonides,  in  a  post- 
script to  Maimonides*  Commentary  on  the  Babyl.  Talmud,  Rosh  ha-shanoh. 
From  a  note  appended  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah  it  might  be  inferred 
that  he  inras  bom  in  1138  ;  for,  according  to  that  note,  the  Commentary  was 
completed  in  the  author's  thirtieth  year,  »  1479  Sel.  "4928  M. «  1168.  In 
order  to  reconcile  these  two  statements  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  copyist 

wrote  U^^\^  (30)  instead  of  S^^fi^  D^^^  (33)  in  the  second  statement. 
Other  dates  mentioned  in  Tuchasin,  in  maatnar  al  seder  ho'doroth  by  Saadiuh 
ibn  Danan  (Edelman,  Chemdah  genuzab,  pag.  30),  and  in  other  works  may 
therefore  bo  disregarded.     See  G«iger,  Zeitschrift  I.,  pag.  106-107. 

*  According  to  Shalsheleth  ha-kabbalah  of  R.  Gredaliah  b.  Tachyah, 
Maimonides  in  his  youth  appeared  dull  and  disinclined  to  study. 

'  In  the  postscript  to  the  Comm.  on  the  Mishnah  the  author  gives  tho 
following  pedigree :  Moeee,  the  son  of  Maimon,  dayyan,  son  of  the  learned  U. 
Joseph,  son  of  K.  Isaac,  dayyan,  son  of  K.  Joseph,  dayyan,  son  of  R.  Obadiah, 
dayyan,  son  of  R.  Shelomoh,  son  of  R.  Obadiah.  According  to  Azulai  in 
bis  bibliographical  work,  Shem  ha-gedolim,  Maimonides  was  a  descendant  of 
Rabbi  Jehudah  ha-nasi.  *  See  pag.  z.,  note  3. 

'  Joseph  Ibn  Migash  was  bom  1077 ;  he  died  1141.    When  26  years  old 

ho  was  elected  Rabbi  of  the  Congregation  in  Luccna.     IIo  is  the  author  of 

Chiddushim  (uotes)  on  various  treatises  of  the  Talmud.     His  Responses  have 

partly  been  collected  and  published  (Azulai  tub  voct).    Maimonides,  in  quoting 
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and  Ibn  Roshd  (Aveiroes)^ ;   that  by  the  fonner   he   was 
instructed  in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  latter  in  philosophy. 
This  statement  seems  to  be  erroneous,  as  Maimonides  was 
only   a   child   at  the   time  when  Rabbi  Joseph  died,  and 
already  far  advanced  in  years '  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Ibn  Roshd.     The  origin  of  this  mistake, 
as  regards  Rabbi  Joseph,  can  easily  be  traced.    Maimonides, 
in  his  Mishne  thorah,  employs,  in  reference  to  R.  Isaac  Alfasi 
and  R.  Joseph,  the  expression  "  my  teachers "  (rabbothai), 
and  this  expression,  by  which  he  merely  describes  his  in- 
debtedness to  their  writings,  has  been  taken  in  its  literal 
meaning. 

Whoever  his  teachers  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  well  prepared  by  them  for  his  future  mission.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  upon  his  literary  career 
with  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Calendar.^  It  is  unknown 
where  this  work  was  composed,  whether  in  Spain  or  in 
Africa.  At  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  the  author 
states  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  whom  ho 
leaves  unnamed.     The  subject  was  generally  considered  to 

his  decisions,  employs  the  formula,  ^HD")  Pin  pi,  ''and  thus  my  teachers 
(t.#.,  B.  Joseph  and  his  teacher  Alfasi)  decided.*' 

'  One  of  the  greatest  Arabic  philosophers.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova, 
1126;  he  died  at  Morocco,  1198.  For  his  philosophy  and  works  see  Munk, 
Melanges,  etc.  (418  sgg.) ;  Renan,  "  Averrocs  *' ;  and  Hercz,  "  Averroes,  drei 
Abhandlungen  "  (Berlin,  1869). 

'  Comp.  Letter  addressed  to  his  disciple,  Ibn  Aknin,  ed.  Groldberg  in 
Birchath  Abraham,  Lyck,  1859.  It  is  dated  Rosh-chodesh  Marcheshvan,  1503, 
Sel. -1191. 

'  Se/er  (or  maamar,  or  eheshbon)  haibhur.  The  treatise  consists  of  two 
parts :  1,  On  the  Molad  (conjunction  of  tbe  moon) ;  2,  On  the  Tekufoth 
(seasons  of  the  year).  In  the  first  part  the  author  shows  how  to  calculate  the 
moUid  of  each  month  from  certain  data,  viz.,  the  first  inolad  (*T^n3,  2  days 
5,^  hours),  and  the  space  between  two  consecutive  conjunctions:  29  d. 
127{Jo  ^*'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^YiBX  place  a  certain  year  o<Kupies  in  ihemachzor  (cycle 
of  19  years),  and  how  to  determine  thereby  the  character  of  the  year.  In  tbe 
second  part  the  author  shows  how  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  certain  season 
(tekufah)  of  the  year,  assuming,  according  to  the  tekufoth  Shemuel,  each  season 
to  consist  of  9l{  days.  It  is  contained  in  Dibhre  Chacbamim  of  Eliezer  of 
Tmiis ;  aJso  in  Kobets  teehnhhoth  fiambam.  Leipzig,  "\S.oO^  "V"^  ,  ^  \"  . 
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be  very  abstruse,  and  to  involve  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mathematics.  Maimonides  must,  therefore,  even  at  this 
early  period,  have  been  regarded  as  a  profound  scholar  by 
those  who  knew  him.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that 
this  treatise  is  of  an  elementary  character. — It  was  probably 
about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  an  explanation  of  Logical 
terms,^  known  by  the  Hebrew  name  of  "  M illoth  higgayon." 

The  earlier  period  of  his  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
marked  by  any  incident  worth  noticing.  It  may,  however, 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  later  period  of  his  life,  which 
was  replete  with  interesting  incidents,  engaged  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  his  biographers.  So  much  is  certain, 
.that  his  youth  was  beset  with  trouble  and  anxiety ;  the 
peaceful  development  of  science  and  philosophy  was  dis- 
turbed by  wars  raging  between  Mahometans  and  Christians, 
and  also  between  the  several  Mahometan  sects.  The 
Moravides,  who  had  succeeded  the  Omeyades,  were  opposed 
to  liberality  and  toleration  ;  but  they  were  surpassed  in 
cruelty  and  fanaticism  by  their  successors.  Cordova  was 
taken  by  the  Almohades  in  the  year  1148,  when  Maimonides 
was  about  thirteen  years  old.  The  victories  of  the  Almo- 
hades, first  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mahadi  Ibn  Tamurt, 
and  then  under  Abd-al-mumen,  were,  according  to  all 
testimonies,  attended  by  acts  of  excessive  intolerance. 
Abd-al-mumen  would  not  suffer  in  his  dominions  any  other 
faith  but  the  one  which  he  himself  confessed.  Jews  and 
Christians  had  the  choice  between  Islam,  emigration,  or 
a  martyr's  death.  The  Sefer  ha-kabbalah^  contains  the 
following  description  of  one  of  the  persecutions  which  then 
occurred : — 

"  After  the  death  of  R.  Joseph  ha-levi  the  study  of  the 
Torah  was  interrupted,  although  he  left  a  son  and  a 
nephew,  both  of  whom  had  under  his  tuition  become  pro- 
found scholars.     '  The  righteous  man  (K.  Joseph)  was  taken 

»  The  Arabic  is  ptD^D^K  nyWV  ^D  H^KpD;  in  Hebrew,  }V3nn  HI^O. 
Koees  Ibn  Tibbon  translated  it  into  Hebrew.     It  has  also  been  translated  into 
Latin  and  German.  *  Page  77a. 
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away  on  account  of  the  approaching  evils.'  After  the  death 
of  B.  Joseph  there  came  for  the  Jews  a  time  of  oppression 
and  distress.  They  quitted  their  homes,  '  Such  as  were  for 
death,  to  death,  and  such  as  were  for  the  sword,  to  the 
sword  ;  and  such  as  were  for  the  famine,  to  the  famine,  and 
such  as  were  for  the  captivity,  to  the  captivity;'  and — it 
might  be  added  to  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (xv,  2) — *  such  as 
were  for  apostasy,  to  apostasy.'  All  this  happened  through 
the  sword  of  Ibn  Tamurt,  who,  in  4902  (1142),  determined 
to  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel,  and  actually  left  no  trace  of 
the  Jews  in  any  part  of  his  empire." 

Ibn  Yerga  in  his  work  on  Jewish  martyrdom,  in  Shebhet 
Jehudah,^  gives  the  following  account  of  events  then  hi^pen- 
ing :  — "  In  the  year  4902  the  armies  of  Ibn  Tamurt  made 
their  appearance.  A  proclamation  was  issued  that  any  one 
who  refused  to  adopt  Islam  would  be  put  to  death,  and  his 
property  would  be  confiscated.  Thereupon  the  Jews  as- 
sembled at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  and  implored  the 
king  for  mercy.  He  answered — '  It  is  because  I  have  com- 
passion on  you,  that  I  command  you  to  become  Muslemim  ; 
for  I  desire  to  save  you  from  eternal  punishment.'  The 
Jews  replied — *  Our  salvation  depends  on  our  observance  of 
the  Divine  Law ;  you  are  the  master  of  our  bodies  and  of  our 
property,  but  our  souls  will  be  judged  by  the  King  who 
gave  them  to  us,  and  to  whom  they  will  return;  what- 
ever be  our  future  fate,  you,  0  king,  will  not  be  held 
responsible  for  it.'  *  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  with  you,'  said 
the  king ;  *  for  I  know  you  will  argue  according  to  your 
own  religion.  It  is  my  absolute  will  that  you  either  adopt 
my  religion  or  be  put  to  death.'  The  Jews  then  proposed  to 
emigrate,  but  the  king  would  not  allow  his  subjects  to  serve 
another  king.     In  vain  did  the  Jews  implore  the  nobles  to 

1  <'Tbe  Rod  of  Judah/'  ha'shemad  hu'rebhii,  (fourth  persecution),  ed. 
Wiener,  peg.  3.  The  book  contains  an  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews. 
It  wae  begun  by  Judah  ibn  Vcrga,  and  continued  by  his  son  Solomon,  and 
by  his  grandson  Joseph,  Rabbi  of  Adrianople  (1564).  It  has  been  translated 
into  Jewieh  German  (1691, 1648,  1700),  into  Spanish  (1640),  into  Latin  C1651), 
and  into  German  (1866). 
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intercede  in  their  behalf;  the  king  remained  inexorable. 
Thus  many  congregations  forsook  their  religion ;  but  within 
a  month  the  king  came  to  a  sudden  death ;  the  son,  believing 
that  his  father  had  met  with  an  untimely  end  as  a  punishment 
for  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  assured  the  involuntary  converts 
that  it  would  be  indifferent  to  him  what  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. Hence  many  Jews  returned  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  while  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  from  fear  that 
the  king  meant  to  entrap  the  apparent  converts." 

From  such  records  it  appears  that  during  these  calamities 
some  of  the  Jews  fled  to  foreign  countries,  some  died  ai 
martyrs,  and  many  others  submitted  for  a  time  to  outward 
conversion.  What  course  was  followed  by  the  family  of 
Maimon  P  Did  they  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and  safety  td 
their  religious  conviction,  or  did  they,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  sake  of  mere  worldly  considerations  dissemble  their 
faith  and  pretend  that  they  completely  submitted  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  tyrant  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  presents 
itself  in  the  following  note  which  Maimonidcs  has  appended 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Misbnah  :  ''  I  have  now  finished 
this  work  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  and  I  fervently 
beseech  the  Almighty  to  save  us  from  error.  If  there  bo 
one  who  shall  discover  an  inaccuracy  in  this  Commentary 
or  shall  have  a  better  explanation  to  offer,  let  my  attention 
be  directed  unto  it ;  and  let  me  be  exonerated  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  worked  with  far  greater  application  than  aiij*^ 
one  who  writes  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  profit,  and  that  I  have 
worked  under  the  roost  trying  circumstances.  For  Heaven 
hod  ordained  that  we  be  exiled,  and  we  were  therefore  driven 
about  from  place  to  place ;  I  was  thus  compelled  to  work  at 
the  Commentary  while  travelling  by  land,  or  crossing  the  sou. 
It  might  have  sufficed  to  mention  that  during  that  time  I,  in 
addition,  was  engaged  in  other  studies,  but  I  preferred  to 
give  the  above  explanation  in  order  to  encourage  those  who 
wish  to  criticise  or  annotate  the  Coramentarj",  and  at  the  same 
time  to  account  for  the  slow  progress  of  this  work.  I,  Moses, 
fhofion  ^/*Mfl/mon,  commenced  it  when  I  was  twoTiH'.fi:»"'>o 
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years  old,  and  finished  it  in  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
[•three]  *  years,  in  the  year  1479  Sel.  (1168)/' 

The  Sefer  Charedim '  of  R.  Eleazar  Askari  of  Safed  con- 
tains the  following  statement  of  Maimonides :  *'  On  Sabbath 
erening,  the  4th  of  lyyar,  4925  (1165),  I  went  on  board ; 
on  the  following  Sabbath  the  waves  threatened  to  destroy 
our  lives.  .  .  .  On  the  3rd  of  Sivan,  I  arrived  safely  at  Acco, 
and  tpoa  thus  rescued  from  apostasy.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday,  the 
4th  of  Marcheshvan,  4926, 1  left  Acco,  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
after  a  journey  beset  with  difficulties  and  with  dangers,  and 
prayed  on  the  spot  of  the  great  and  holy  house  on  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  of  Marcheshvan.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  that 
month,  I  left  Jerusalem  and  visited  the  cave  of  Machpelah^ 
in  Hebron." 

From  these  two  statements  it  may  be  inferred  that  in 
times  of  persecution  Maimonides  and  his  family  did  not  seek 
to  protect  their  lives  and  property  by  dissimulation.  They 
submitted  to  the  troubles  of  exile  in  order  that  they  might 
remain  faithfid  to  their  religion.  Carmoly,^  Geiger,^ 
Munk,^  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  treatise  of  Mai- 
monides on  involuntary  apostasy,^  as  well  as  the  accounts 
of  some  Mahometan  authors,  contain  strong  evidence  to  show 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  family  of  Maimon^  pub- 

^  See  peg.  xii.,  nute  1. 

'  The  Sefer  Charedim  treats  of  the  613  precepts,  and  pays  especial  attention 
to  those  which  are  still  practised.    It  was  written  in  1588. 

'  Joet,  Aonalen,  1839,  pag.  326  agq. 

*  Moses  b.  Maimon,  by  A.  Geiger,  ed.  S.  Breslauer,  Brealau,  1850. 

'  Notice  sur  Joseph  b.  Jehouda,  Paris,  1842,  and  Archives  Israelites,  1851, 
pag.  319  sqg, 

'  Iggereth  ha'shemad ;  it  is  also  called  Maamar  kiddush  ha-ahetn.  Ed.  A. 
Geiger,  Breslau,  1850  ;  Edelman,  Chemdah  Genuzah,  pag.  6. 

7  Xhe  same  assertion  has  been  made  in  reference  to  Joseph  Ibn  Aknin,  the 
pupfl  of  Maimonides.  (See  Munk,  I.e.)  Lebrecbt  (Magazin  fiir  die  Lit.  des 
Auslandes,  1844,  n.  62)  rejects  the  apostasy  of  Maimonides,  but  admits  that  of 
Ibn  Aknin.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  Ibn  Aknin  was  for  some  time  an 
apostate,  the  following  lines  of  Charizi  (50)  are  adduced:— ^n^C  {DT  H^Tn 

UV2^  •  DnnK  onaa  e^a^i  man  nK  db'Bi  •  omno  woi  ymi  •  ini^a 

b 
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licly  professed  their  belief  in  Mahomet.  A  critical  exami- 
nation ^  of  these  documents  compels  us  to  reject  their  evi- 
dence as  inadmissible. — After  a  long  period  of  trouble  and 
anxiety,  the  family  of  Maimon  arrived  at  Fostat,*  in  Egypt, 
and  settled  there.  David,  the  brother  of  Moses  Maimon- 
ides,^  carried  on  a  trade  in  precious  stones,  while  Moses 
occupied  himself  with  his  studies  and  interested  himself  in 
the  communal  affairs  of  the  Jews.^ 

It.  appears  that  for  some  time  Moses  was  supported  by 
his  brother,  and  when  this  brother  died,  he  earned  a  living 
by  practising  as  a  physician ;  but  he  never  sought  or  derived 
any  benefit  from  his  services  to  his  community,  or  from  his 
correspondence  or  from  the  works  he  wrote  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  brethren  ;^  the  satisfaction  of  being- of  service  to 
his  fellow-creatures  was  for  him  a  sufficient  reward. 

The  first  public  act  in  which  Maimonides  appears  to  have 
taken  a  leading  part  was  a  decree  promulgated  by  the  Rab- 
binical authorities  in  Cairo  in  the  year  1167.*  The  decree 
begins  as  follows : — **  In  times  gone  by,  when  storms  and 
tempests  threatened  us»  we  used  to  wander  about  from  place 
to  place ;  but  by  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  we  have  now 
been  enabled  to  find  here  a  resting-place.  On  our  arrival, 
we  noticed  to  our  great  dismay  that  the  learned  were  dis- 


garments  an  allusion  has  been  found  to  the  change  of  religion.  But  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  Charizi  alludes  here  to  the  change  of  Ibn  Aknin's  occupa- 
tion, to  his  retirement  from  mercantile  speculations  in  order  to  deyote  himself 
entirely  to  instructing  and  guiding  his  fellow-men.  Comp.  Steinschneider,  in 
Frankel's  Monatschrift,  1845. 

^  This  examination  is  given  in  a  note  appended  to  this  sketch  (pag.  xxziii« 
and  iqq^)' 

*  In  Hebrew  Mitsrainiy  Misr  in  Arabic.  Comp.  The  Travels  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  vol.  II.  pag.  197. 

s  Comp.  Letter  of  Maimonides  to  R.  Yepheth,  Eobhets,  etc.  Part  II.  pag. 
37.  According  to  Alkifti  Maimonides  himself  was  engaged  in  this  trade. 
This  is  refuted  by  Lebrechti  Magazin  fiir  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  1845, 
No.  46. 

*  See  Kobhets  teshubhoth,  etc.,  Part  I.  pag.  30a. 
'  Comji.  Postscriptum  to  Comm.  on  the  Mishnab. 

'  Kobbete  tbosbubhoth,  etc.  Part  I.  pag.  30a, 
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united ;  tliat  none  of  them  turned  his  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  congregation.  We  therefore  felt  it  our  duty 
to  undertake  the  task  of  guiding  the  holy  flock,  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  community,  of  reconciling  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  their  children,  and  of  correcting 
their  corrupt  ways.  The  injuries  are  great,  but  we  may 
succeed  in  effecting  a  cure,  and — ^in  accordance  with  the 
words  of  the  prophet — '  I  will  seek  the  lost  one,  and  that 
which  has  been  cast  out  I  will  bring  back,  and  the  broken 
one  I  will  cure '  (Micah  iv.  6).  When  we  therefore  resolved 
to  take  the  management  of  the  communal  affairs  into  our 
hands,  we  discovered  the  existence  of  a  serious  evil  in  the 
midst  of  the  community,"  etc. 

It  was  probably  about  that  time  that  Maimon  died. 
Letters  of  condolence  were  sent  to  his  son  Moses  from  all 
sides,  both  from  Mahometan  and  from  Christian  countries ; 
in  some  instances  the  letters  were  several  months  on 
their  way  before  they  reached  their  destination.^ 

The  interest  which  Maimonides  now  took  in  communal 
aflSsurs  did  not  prevent  him  from  completing  the  great  and 
arduous  work,  the  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah,'  which  he 
had  begun  in  Spain  and  continued  during  his  wanderings 
in  Africa.  In  this  Commentary  he  proposed  to  give  the 
quintessence  of  the  Gemara,  to  expound  the  meaning  of 
each  dictum  in  the  Mishnah,  and  to  state  which  of  the 
several  opinions  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Talmudical 
authorities.  His  object  in  writing  this  work  was  to  enable 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  study  the  Gemara  to  under- 
stand the  Mishnah,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
Gemara  for  those  who  are  willing  to  engage  in  it.  The 
commentator  generally  adheres  to  the  explanations  given  in 
the  Gemara,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  halachah,  or 
practical  law,  is  not  affected,  that  he  ventures  to  dissent.' 

>  Letter  to  B.  Tepheth,  Kobhets,  eto.,  Part  11. ,  pag.  37b. 

*  Tlie   original  title  is  Kitab  al-sirag*,   in  Hebreif :  Sefer  ha-maor,  *'the 
Inmiiiary."    It  was  finished  1168. 

*  See  Z.  Frankel,  Bodegetica  in  IfiflJhnam,  pag.  320. 
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He  acknowledges  the  benefit  he  derived  from  such  works  of 
his  predecessors  as  the  Halachoth  of  Alfasi,  and  the  writings 
of  the  Geonim,^  but  afterwards  he  asserted  that  errors 
which  were  discovered  in  his  works  arose  from  his  implicit 
reliance  on  those  authorities.^  His  originality  is  conspicuous 
in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  treatment  of  general  prin- 
ciples, which  in  some  instances  precedes  the  exposition 
of  an  entire  section  or  chapter,^  in  others  that  of  a  single 
rule.^  The  commentator  is  generally  concise,  except  when 
occasion  is  afibrded  to  treat  of  ethical  and  theological 
principles/  or  of  a  scientific  subject,  such  as  weights  and 
measures,  or  mathematical  and  astronomical  problems.*  Al- 
though exhortations  to  virtue  and  warnings  against  vice  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  his  work,  they  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  Commentary  on  Abhoth,  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
separate  psychological  treatise,  called  ''The  Eight  Chap- 
ters."^ The  dictum  *'He  who  speaketh  much  commits  a 
sin,"  elicited  a  lesson  on  the  economy  of  speech ;  the  expla- 
nation of  olam  ha-ha  in  the  treatise  Sanhedrin  (xi.  1)  led 
him  to  discuss  the  principles  of  faith,  and  to  lay  down  the 
thirteen  articles  of  the  Jewish  creed.  The  Commentary  was 
written  in  Arabic/  and  was  subsequently  translated  into 

'  Introduction  to  the  Comm.  on  the  Mishnah. 

'  E.g.  The  MegiUath  Setharim  of  R.  Nissim  and  the  Sefer  ha-mitsYoth  of 
R.  Chefets.  Letter  addressed  to  his  pupil  Ihn  Aknin,  Kobhets,  etc.,  Part  II., 
pag.  31. 

'  E.g.,  Introd.  to  Abhoth ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  (Cheiek),  Berachoth  rii. ;  Demai, 
i. ;  Shebhiith,  yiii. ;  Shabbath  i.,  etc. 

*  E.g,^  Shabbath  x.  6 ;  xi.  1 ;  xix.  6,  etc. ;  Baba-bathra  v.  9 ;  viii.  2 ; 
Sanhedrin  viii.  6.    These  principles  are  generally  introduced  by  the  phrase 

^  E.g.y  Berachoth  ix.  5  and  7  ;  Peah  i.  1 ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  author 
is  exceedingly  profuse  on  Abhoth  i.  16,  on  the  rule  "  speak  little.*' 

*  E.g,^  Berachoth,  i.  1;  Kilaim  iii.  1,  6 ;  y.  5;  Chullin,  iii. ;  Rosh-ha- 
shanah,  ii.  4,  7. 

'  02'lDin^  D^pID  r\y\'QV;  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic  ori- 

ginal,  and  provided  with  an  introduction  by  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon.     The  original 

has  been  edited  and  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  M.  Wolf,  Leipzig,  1863.  The 

Hebrew  translation  has  several  times  been  translated  into  German  and  Latin. 

"  The  introductions  to  the  several  parts  were  edited   in  the  original,  with  a 
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Hebrew  ^  and  into  other  languages.^  The  estimation  in  which 
the  Ck>mmentar}r  was  held  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing fact :  When  the  Jews  in  Italy  became  acquainted  with 
its  mi!bthod  and  spirit^  through  a  Hebrew  translation  of  one 
of  its  parts,  they  sent  to  Spain  in  search  of  a  complete 
Hebrew  version  of  the  Commentary.^  R.  Simcha,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  mission,  found  no  copy  extant, 
but  he  succeeded,  through  the  influence  of  Rabbi  Shelo- 
moh  ben  Adereth,  in  causing  a  Hebrew  translation  of  this 
important  work  to  be  prepared. — In  the  Introduction,  the 
author  states  that  he  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  treatise  Chullin  and  on  nearly  three 
entire  sections,  viz.,  Moed,  Nashim^  and  Nezikin.  Of  all  these 
Commentaries  only  the  one  on  Rosh  ha-shanah  is  known.^ 

In  the  year  1172  *  Maimonides  wrote  the  Iggereth  Tenian, 
or  Pethach'tikmh  ("  Letter  to  the  Jews  in  Yemen,"  or  "  Open- 
ing of  hope  ")  in  response  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Rabbi  Jacob  al-Fayumi  on  the  critical  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  Yemen.  Some  of  these  Jews  had  been  forced  into  apostasy ; 
others  were  made  to  believe  that  certain    passages  in  the 

Latin  translation  and  notes  by  E.  Pococke,  under  the  title  Porta  Mosis,  Oxonise, 
1655. 

^  The  Hebrew  translation  was  executed  by  several  scholars,  viz.,  the  treatises 
Berachoth,  Peah,  Demai,  Sbebbiith,  by  Judah  Charizi ;  the  remainder  of  Seder 
Zerai'm  and  Seder  Moed  by  Joseph  b.  Isaak  Ibn  Alfual ;  Seder  Nasbim  by  Jacob 
ben  Mose  of  Huesca ;  Seder  Nezikin — with  the  exception  of  Abboth,  which 
Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon  translated — by  Salomo  ben  Jacob  of  Saragossa;  Seder 
Kodaahim  by  Nathaniel  b.  Joseph  of  Saragossa ;  Seder  Taharoth  by  an  anony- 
mous scholar. 

*  Into  Latin  by  Surenhusius,  and  Spanish  by  Ruben  ben  Nachman,  Abi 
Saglo. 

'  See  Translator's  Preface  to  Seder  Moed. 

*  Edited  by  T.  BriU  in  the  Hebrew  Periodical  Ha-lebhanon,  Vol.  VIIL, 
page  199,  sgq, 

^  The  date  is  not  given  by  Maimonides  in  this  letter,  but  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Wise  men  of  the  Marseille  congregation,  which  bears  the  date  II th 
Tithri,  1506  Sel.  =  October,  1194  (Gelger,  Moses  b.  Maimon,  note  47,  pag.  66), 
the  author  says,  twenty-two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  Yemen  about  the  Messiah. 
Comp.  The  Travels  of  BeDJamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  II.  ^a^.  \^'l. 
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Bible  alluded  to  the  mission  of  Mahomet;^  others  again 
had  been  misled  by  an  impostor  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah.^  The  character  and  style  of  Maimonides'  reply 
appear  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Yemen,  for  whom  it  was  written.'  These 
probably  read  the  Bible  with  Midrashic  commentaries,  and 
preferred  the  easy  and  attractive  Agadah  to  the  more  earnest 
study  of  the  Salachah.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
the  letter  contains  remarks  and  interpretations  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  philosophical  and  logical  method 
by  which  all  the  other  works  of  Maimonides  are  distin- 
guished. After  a  few  complimentary  words,  in  which  the 
author  modestly  disputes  the  justice  of  the  praises  lavished 
upon  him,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  present  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jews,  together  with  the  numerous  instances 
of  apostasy,  were  foretold  by  the  prophets,  especially  by 
Daniel,^  and  must  not  perplex  the  faithful  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  he  continues,  that  the  attempts  made  in 
past  times  to  do  away  with  the  Jewish  religion,  had  inva- 
riably failed;  the  same  would  be  the  fate  of  the  present 
attempts ;  for  ''  religious  persecutions  are  of  but  short  diira- 
tion."  ^  The  arguments  which  profess  to  demonstrate  that 
in  certain  Biblical  passages  allusion  is  made  to  Mahomet,  are 
based  on  interpretations  which  are  totally  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense.  He  urges  that  the  Jews,  faithfully  adhering  to 
their  religion,  should  impress  their  children  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  Revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  the  miracles 

*  Gen.  xTii.  20,  *lKO  1KD3  ('*  exceedingly  **)  bimod  meod^be-Mahomet ; 
Dent,  xyiii.  15,  '*  A  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee  of  thy  brethren  ;  "  and 
limilar  paesages. 

*  Maimonides  in  referring  to  earlier  impostors,  mentions  one  that  made  hia 
appearance  twenty  years  before,  probably  alluding  to  David  Alroy.  See  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  etc.,  II.  pag.  162. 

'  Comp.  the  Midrashic  explanation  of  Deut.  xxx.  12;  and  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  1. 

*  Dan.  xi  36 ;  xii.  10.  Maimonides  explains  also  such  passages  as  Num- 
bers xxiy.  23 ;  Amos  vii.  6 ;  Is.  xi.  4,  as  referring  to  these  persecutions,  and 
describing  the  approach  of  the  Messianic  period. 
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wrought  through  Moses ;  they  also  should  remain  firm  in 
the  belief  that  God  will  send  the  Messiah  to  deliver  their 
nation,  but  they  must  abandon  futile  calculations  of  the 
Messianic  period,  and  beware  of  impostors.  Although  there 
be  signs  which  indicate  the  approach  of  the  promised  de- 
liverance,  and  the  times  seem  to  be  the  period  of  the  last  and 
most  cruel  persecution  mentioned  in  the  visions  of  Daniel 
(xi.  and  xii.),  the  person  in  Yemen  who  pretends  to  be  the 
Messiah  is  an  impostor,  and  if  care  be  not  taken,  he  is  sure 
to  do  mischief.  Similar  impostors  in  Cordova,  France,  and 
Africa,  have  deceived  the  multitude,  and  brought  great 
troubles  upon  the  Jews. — ^Yet,  inconsistently  with  this  sound 
advice  the  author  gives  a  positive  date  of  the  Messianic 
time,^  on  the  basis  of  an  old  tradition ;  the]  inconsistency 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  passage 
to  Maimonides  himself.  It  is  probably  spurious,  and  has, 
perhaps,  been  added  by  the  translator.  With  the  exception 
of  the  rhymed  introduction,  the  letter  was  written  in  Arabic, 
"  in  order  that  all  should  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
it ;''  for  that  purpose  the  author  desires  that  copies  should 
be  made  of  it,  and  circulated  among  the  Jews.  R.  Nachum, 
of  the  Maghreb,  translated  the  letter  into  Hebrew. 

The  success  in  the  first  great  undertaking  of  explaining 
the  Mishnah  encouraged  Maimonides  to  propose  to  himself 
another  task  of  a  still  more  ambitious  character.  In  the 
Commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  it  was  his  object  that  those 
who  were  unable  to  read  the  Gemara  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  residts  obtained  by  the  Amoraim  in  the 
course  of  their  discussions  on  the  Mishnah.  But  the  Mish- 
nah, with  the  Commentary,  was  not  such  a  code  of  laws  as 
might  easily  be  consulted  in  cases  of  emergency ;  only  the 
initiated  would  be  able  to  find  the  section,  the  chapter,  and 

1  4076  A.M.  =  1216 ;  the  date  is  derived  from  a  mystio  interpretation  of 
Num.  xxiii.  23, ')})  ^PV^"?  "JO^^  ny3,  "After  the 'lapse  of  the  same  period, 
Jacob  and  Israel  shall  again  be  told,*'  etc.,  i.e,,  prophets  will  again  declare  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  return  of  prophecy  will  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Messianic 
period.  According  to  the  author  2,488  years  had  passed  from  the  creation  up 
to  the  time  of  Balaam ;  4,976  (=2488X2)  is  therefore  the  year  of  tb^  li«ii»A)i« 
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the  paragraph  in  which  the  desired  information  could  he 
found.  The  halachah  had,  besides,  been  further  developed 
since  the  time  when  the  Talmud  was  compiled.  The  changed 
state  of  things  had  suggested  new  questions ;  these  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled  by  the  Geonim,  whose  decisions,  being 
contained  in  special  letters  or  treatises,  were  not  generally 
accessible.  Maimonides  therefore  undertook  to  compile  a 
complete  code,  which  woidd  contain,  in  the  language  and 
style  of  the  Mishnah,  and  without  discussion,  the  whole  of 
the  Written  and  the  Oral  Law,  all  the  precepts  recorded  in 
"  the  Talmud,  Sifra,  Sifri  and  Toaefta,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Geonim.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  this  work 
was  to  present  a  solution  of  every  question  touching  the 
religious,  moral,  or  social  duties  fbi  the  Jews.  It  was  not  in 
any  way  his  object  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrash ;  he  only  sought  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  Law  amongst  those  who,  through  incapacity  or  other 
circumstances,  were  precluded  from  that  study.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  completeness  of  the  code,^  the  author  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, divided  them  into  fourteen  groups,  these  again  he 
subdivided,  and  thus  showed  how  many  positive  and  negative 
precepts  were  contained  in  each  section  of  the  Mishnch 
thorah.  The  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in  this 
arrangement  were  laid  down  in  a  separate  treatise,  called 
Sefer  ha-miUvoth.  Works  of  a  similar  kind,  written  by  his 
predecessors,  as  the  Hala<:hoth  gedoloth  of  B.  Shimon  Kahira,' 
and  the  several  Azharoth '  were,  according  to  Maimonides, 
full  of  errors,  because  their  authors  had  not  adopted  any 
method  or  system.  But  an  examination  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Maimonides  and  of  their  application  leads  to  the 

*  See  Introduction  to  Sefer  ha-mitsroth. 

'  In  the  Introduction  to  Sefer  ha-mitsvoth,  Maimonides  appears  to  con- 
sider the  Ilalachoth  Gedoloth  as  full  of  errors,  while  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
R.  Pinchas,  of  Alexandria  (Kohhets,  etc.,  I.  27a),  he  speaks  of  the  mistakes 
found  in  all  such  enumerations,  except  in  his  own  and  in  the  haiachoth  gedoloth, 

3  See  L.  Dukes,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  neuhebriiischen  religiosen  Poeaie, 
Frankfort  o/M.,  1842. 
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conclusion  that  his  results  were  not  less  arbitrary  ;  as  has,  in 
&cty  been  shown  by  the  criticisms  of  Nachmanides.^  The 
8e/er  ha^mitaroth  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  thrice  translated 
into  Hebrew,  namely,  by  Babbi  Abraham  ben  Ghisdai, 
Eabbi  Shelomoh  ben  Joseph  ben  Job,  and  Rabbi  Moses 
ibn  Tibbon.  Maimonides  himself  desired  to  translate  the 
book  into  Hebrew,  but  to  his  disappointment  he  found  no 
time.* 

This  Sefer  ha-mitsvoth  was  executed  as  a  preparation  for 
his  principal  work,  the  Mishneh  thorah,  or  Yad  ha-chazakah, 
which  consists  of  an  Introduction  and  of  fourteen  ^  Books. " 
In  the  Introduction  the  author  first  describes  the  chain  of 
tradition  from  Moses  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  and  then 
he  explains  his  method  in  compiling  the  work.  He  distin- 
guishes between  the  dicta  found  in  the  Talmud,  Sifri, 
Sifra,  or  Tosefta,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dicta  of  the 
Geonim  on  the  other;  the  former  were  binding  on  all 
Jews,  the  latter  only  as  far  as  their  necessity  and  their 
utility  or  the  authority  of  their  propounders  was  recognised. 
Haying  once  for  all,  stated  the  sources  from  which  he  com- 
piled his  work,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  name  in 
each  case  the  authority  for  his  opinion  or  the  particular 
passage  from  which  he  derived  his  dictum.  Any  addition 
of  references  to  each  paragraph  he  probably  considered 
useless  to  the  uninformed  and  superfluous  to  the  learned. 
At  a  later  time  he  discovered  his  error,^  he  being  himself 
unable  to  find  again  the  sources  of  some  of  his  decisions. 
Kabbi   Joseph   Garo,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mishneh 

*  The  principal  aim  of  Nachmanides'  criticismB  appeal  JakftTe  been  to 
defend  the  haiaehoth  gedoloth  ;  his  criticisms  were  ezamixMaM|M;|idi  Leon, 
in  Mfifiliatk-eiUr.    The  latter  sides  with  Maimonides.        ^^1'       ;■    ' 

'  8ae  Letter  addressed  to  Mar  Joseph  b.  Gabar,  of  BagAi-  (Koibhtli>^., 
n.  ptf.  166),  and  Letter  addressed  to  the  Congregatbn  df  Lud  (iw*, 
paS.44«). 

'  The  number  is  alluded  to  in  the  title,  npTDn  *1^ ;  the  numerical  ynl^f^fdf 
T  being  14.    Maimonides,  when  referring  to  it  in  his  writings,  calls  it  IIMyt 

or  MTian,  or  Sijn  )nun. 

*  See  Letter  addressed  to  R.  Finchas,  of  Alexandria  (Eobhets,  etc.,   I. 
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thorah,  termed  Keseph  Mishneh,^  remedied  this  deficiency. 
The  Introduction  is  followed  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  and  a  description  of  the 
plan  of  the  work,  its  division  into  fourteen  books,  and 
the  division  of  the  latter  into  sections,  chapters,  and 
paragraphs. 

According  to  the  author,  the  Mishneh  thorah  is  a  mere 
compendium  of  the  Talmud  ;  but  he  found  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities to  display  his  real  genius,  his  philosophical  mind, 
and  his  ethical  doctrines.  For  in  stating  what  the  tradi- 
tional Law  enjoined  he  had  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
and  to  decide  whether  a  certain  dictum  was  meant  to  be 
taken  literally  or  figuratively;  whether  it  was  the  final 
decision  of  a  majority  or  the  rejected  opinion  of  a  minority; 
whether  it  was  part  of  the  Oral  Law  or  a  precept  founded  on 
the  scientific  views  of  a  particular  author  ;  and  whether  it 
was  of  universal  application  or  was  only  intended  for  a  special 
period  or  a  special  locality.  The  first  Book,  Sefer  ha-maddOf 
is  the  embodiment  of  his  own  ethical  and  theological  theories, 
although  he  frequently  refers  to  the  Sayings  of  the  Sages, 
and  employs  the  phraseology  of  the  Talmud.  Similarly,  the 
section  on  the  Jewish  Calendar,  Hikhoth  ha-ibbur,  may  be 
considered  as  his  original  work.  In  each  group  of  the 
halachothf  its  source,  a  certain  passage  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
first  quoted,  with  its  traditional  interpretation,  and  then  the 
detailed  rules  follow  in  systematic  order.  The  Mishneh 
thorah  was  written  by  the  author  in  pure  Hebrew ;  when 
subsequently  a  friend  asked  him  to  translate  it  into  Arabic, 
he  said  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  Arabic  writings  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  instead  of  the  reverse.  The  style  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Mishnah ;  he  did  not  choose,  the  author 
says,  the  philosophical  style,  because   that  woidd  be  un- 

>  The  same  task  had  been  undertaken  by  Don  Yidal,  of  Tolosa,  in  Cata- 
lonia, in  the  Comm.  on  the  Mishneh  thorah  called  Maggid  mishneh ;  but  ai 
only  a  fe«r  parts  of  this  Comm.  were  extant,  R.  Joseph  Caro  wrote  a  complete 
Commentary,  and  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  himself  to  refute  the  cri- 
ticisms of  R.  Abraham  b.  David  (Rabad)  and  the  author  of  the  JECasa^oth 
ma$mon^'oth.     (See  Introd.  to  Keseph  mishneh.) 
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itelligible  to  the  common  reader  ;  nor  did  he  select  the 
rophetic  style,  because  that  would  not  harmonise  with  the 
abject.^ 

Ten  years  '  of  hard  work  by  day  and  by  night  were  spent 
1  the  compilation  of  this  code,  which  had  originally  been 
ndertaken  for  "  his  own  benefit,  to  save  him  in  his  advanced 
ge  the  trouble  and  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  Talmud 
n  every  occasion."  ^  Maimonides  knew  very  well  that 
lis  work  woidd  meet  with  the  opposition  of  those  whose 
gnorance  it  would  betray,  also  of  those  who  were  in- 
apable  of  comprehending  it,  and  of  those  who  were 
[Lclined  to  condemn  every  deviation  from  their  own  pre- 
onceived  notions.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
b  was  well  received  in  most  of  the  congregations  of  Israel, 
nd  that  there  was  a  general  desire  to  possess  and  study  it. 
This  success  confirmed  him  in  his  hope  that  at  a  later  time, 
vhen  all  cause  for  jealousy  would  have  disappeared,  the 
Vishneh  thorah  would  be  received  by  all  Jews  as  an  authori- 
ative  code.^  This  hope  has  not  been  realised.  The  genius, 
earnestness,  and  zeal  of  Maimonides  are  generally  recog- 
lised;  but  there  is  no  absolute  acceptance  of  his  dicta* 
Che  more  he  insisted  on  his  infallibility,  the  more  did  the 
^bbinical  authorities  examine  his  words  and  point  out 
errors  wherever  they  believed  that  they  could  discover  any. 
[t  was  not  always  from  base  motives,  as  contended  by  Mai- 
Qonides  and  his  followers,  that  his  opinions  were  criticised 
md  rejected.  The  language  used  by  Babbi  Abraham  ben 
David  in  his  notes  (hasagoth/  on  the  Mishneh  thorah  appears 
larsh  and  disrespectful,  if  read  together  with  the  text  of 

s  8ee  Introd.  to  Sefer  ha^mitsv^ih. 

*  Letter  addressed  to  £.  Jonathan,  of  Ltinel ;  Kobhets  teahubhoth,  etc., 
:.,  pag.  12*. 

)  Letter  addressed  to  Ibn  Aknin  (Ibid.  II.,  pag.  30  b). 

^  Letter  addressed  by  Maimonides  to  his  pupil  Ibn  Aknin  (Ibid.,  II.  pag. 
Wi).  When  he  discoTered  that  his  hope  was  not  fulfilled,  he  consoled  himself 
nth  the  fact  that  even  the  books  of  the  Prophets  did  not  obtain  universal 
eeogDitkn  (/*tJ.). 

*  The  critic  was  guided  in  his  strictures  by  the  idea  that  the  simple  authority 
if  Maimonides  was  not  sufficient  reason  why  the  dedsions,  w\dc\i\A  |^^«  V\^* 
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the  criticised  passage,  but  it  seems  tame  and  mild  if  com- 
pared with  expressions  used  now  and  then  by  Maimonides 
about  men  who  happened  to  hold  opinions  differing  from  his 
own. 

Maimonides  received  many  complimentary  letters,  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  success ;  but  likewise  letters  with 
criticisms  and  questions  respecting  individual  halachoth} 
In  most  cases  he  had  no  difficulty  in  defending  his  position. 
From  the  replies*  it  must,  however,  be  inferred  that 
Maimonides  made  some  corrections  and  additions,  which 
were  subsequently  embodied  in  his  work.  The  letters 
addressed  to  him  on  the  Miskneh  thorah  and  on  other  subjects 
were  so  numerous  that  he  frequently  complained  of  the  time 
he  had  to  spend  in  their  perusal,  and  of  the  annoyance 
they  caused  him ;  but  ''  he  bore  all  this  patiently,  as  he 
had  learned  in  his  youth  to  bear  the  yoke."  '  He  was  not 
surprised  that  many  misunderstood  his  words,  for  even  the 
simple  words  of  the  Pentateuch,  "  the  Lord  is  one/'  had 
met  with  the  same  fate.  Some  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  treated  fully  of  Olam  Jia-ba,  "the  future  state  of 
the  soul/'  and  neglected  to  expatiate  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  that  he  altogether  rejected  that  principle  of 
faith.  They  therefore  asked  Rabbi  Samuel  ha-levi  of  Bag- 
dad to  state  his  opinion  ;  the  Rabbi  accordingly  discussed 
the  subject,  but,  according  to  Maimonides,  he  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The 
latter  thereupon  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  "On  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,"  in  which  he  protested  his  adherence  to 

out  proof  or  reference,  should  be  accepted  without  demur,  especially  when  he 
differed  from  his  predecessors.  See  his  last  note  on  Maimonides*  Introduction 
to  the  Mishneh  thorah, 

*  Comp.  Letter  of  R.  Jonathan  of  Lunel,  and  series  of  questions  included 
in  it.     (Introd.  to  Scfer  ha^mitsvoth^  L,  pag.  6a.) 

'  See  Kobhets,  etc.,  I.,  pag.  10a.,  No.  38;  11«,  No.  44;  11  *,  No.  47. 
Comp.     Letter  addressed  to  Ibn  Aknin  (Ibid.  II.,  pag.  31  a.) 

'  Letter  addressed  to  Ibn  Aknin  (Ibid.)  Some  of  the  letters  were  col- 
lected and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Mordecai  Tamah,  and  edited  under 
tbe  title  o£  Peer  ha-dor  (Amsterdam,  17G5). 
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this  article  of  faith.  He  repeated  the  opinion  he  had  stated 
in  the  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah  and  in  the  Mishneh 
tharah,  but  ''  in  more  words ;  the  same  idea  being  reiterated 
in  various  forms^  as  the  treatise  was  only  intended  for  women 
and  for  the  common  multitude." 

These  theological  studies  engrossed  his  attention  to  a  great 
extent,  but  did  not  occupy  it  exclusively.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  R.  Jonathan,  of  Lunel,  he  says:  ''Although 
from  my  birth  the  Torah  was  betrothed  to  me,  and  continues 
to  be  loved  by  me  as  the  wife  of  my  youth  in  whose  love  I 
find  a  constant  delight,  strange  women  whom  I  at  first  took 
into  my  house  as  her  handmaids  have  become  her  rivals  and 
absorb  a  portion  of  my  time."^  He  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  to  such  a  degree  that,  according  to  Al- 
kifti,  "  the  King  of  the  Franks  in  Ascalon  '^  ^  wanted  to 
appoint  him  as  his  physician.  Maimonides  declined  the 
honour.  Alfadhel,  the  Vizier  of  Saladin  king  of  Egypt, 
admired  the  genius  of  Maimonides,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
many  distinctions.  The  name  of  Maimonides  was  entered 
on  the  roll  of  physicians,  he  received  a  pension,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Saladin.  The  method  adopted 
in  his  professional  practice  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  his 
pupil,  Ibn  Aknin,  as  follows :  ''  You  know  how  difficult  this 
profession  is  for  a  conscientious  and  exact  person  who  only 
states  what  he  can  support  by  argument  or  authority."' 
This  method  is  more  fully  described  in  a  treatise  on  hy- 
giene, composed  for  Alfadhel,  son  of  Saladin,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  illness  and  had  applied  to  Maimon> 
ides  for  advice.^  In  a  letter  to  Rabbi  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  he 
alludes  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  his  medical  prac> 
tice,  and  says : *  "I  reside  in  Egypt  (or  Fostat)  ;  the  king 

'  Letter  addressed  to  R.  Jonathan  of  Lunel  {Ibid.  I.,  pag.  12  b). 

*  According  to  Gratz,  Geschichte,  etc.,  VI.,  pag.  358,  note  1,  King 
Richard  I.  of  England  (Coeur  de  Lion)  is  meant. 

'  Munk,  Archives  Israelites,  1851,  p.  319.  *  See  Kcrem  chomed  III. 

'  Kobhets,  etc.,  II.,  pag.  28  6;  Miscellanj  of  Ilehrew  Literature,  First 
Series,  page  224. 
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resides  in  Oairo,  which  lies  about  two  Sabbath-day  joumeyi 
from  the  first-named  place.  My  duties  to  the  king  are  Tery 
heavy.  I  am  obliged  to  visit  him  every  day,  early  in  the 
morning  ;  and  when  he  or  any  of  his  children  or  the  inmatei 
of  his  harem  are  indisposed,  I  dare  not  quit  Cairo,  but 
must  stay  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  palace. 
It  also  frequently  happens* that  one  or  two  of  the  royal 
officers  fall  sick,  and  then  I  have  to  attend  them.  As  a  role, 
I  go  to  Cairo  very  early  in  the  day,  and  even  if  nothing 
unusual  happens  I  do  not  return  before  the  afternoon,  when 
I  am  almost  dying  with  hunger ;  but  I  find  the  antecham- 
.  bers  filled  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  nobles  and  com- 

mon people,  awaiting  my  return/'  etc. 

Notwithstanding  these  heavy  professional  duties  of  court 
physician,  Maimonides  continued  his  theological  studies. 
After  having  compiled  a  religious  guide— Mishneh  thorah. 
— based  on  Revelation  and  Tradition,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  principles  there  set  forth  were  confirmed 
by  philosophy.  This  task  he  accomplished  in  his  Dalalai 
al-hdinn  "The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"^  of  which  an 
analysis  will  be  given  below.  It  was  composed  in  Arabic, 
and  written  in  Hebrew  characters.^  Subsequently  it  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Maimonides,  who  was  consulted  by  the  translator 
on  all  difficult  passages.  The  congregation  in  Lunel,  ignorant 
of  Ibn  Tibbon's  undertaking,  or  desirous  to  possess  the  most 
correct  translation  of  the  Guide,  addressed  a  very  flattering 
letter  to  Maimonides,  requesting  him  to  translate  the  work 
into  Hebrew.  Maimonides  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so, 
as  he  had  not  sufficient  leisure  for  even  more  pressing  work, 

^  In  Hebrew  Moreh  nebhuehim, — Instead  of  Dalalat  al-hairin  there  ocoun 
aIbo  the  form  Dein  al-hairin.-^Biit.  Hub.  MS.  Or.  2,213. 

*  Abdellatif  reports  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Maimonides  that  his  work  should 
only  be  copied  in  Hebrew  characters,  with  a  view  to  prerent  the  Mahometans 
from  reading  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  Ibn  Tibbon  in  his  letter  to 
Maimonides,  suggests  that  his  copy  of  the  Guide  was  made  from  an  original 
written  in  Arabic  characters,  and  Maimonides  in  his  answer  does  not  deny  it. 
TTie  copies  known  at  present  are  all  in  Hebrew  characters. 
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and  that  a  translation  was  being  prepared  by  the  ablest  and 
fittest  man,  Babbi  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon.^  A  second  trans- 
lation was  made  later  on  by  Jehudah  Alcharizi.^ — The  Guide 
delighted  many,  but  it  also  met  with  much  adverse  criti- 
ciam  on  account  of  the  peculiar  views  held  by  Maimonides 
concerning  angels,  prophecy,  and  miracles,  especially  on 
account  of  his  assertion  that  if  the  Aristotelian  proof  for  the 
Eternity  of  the  Uniyerse  had  satisfied  him,  he  woidd  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Creation  with  that  doctrine.'  The  controversy  on  the  Guide 
continued  long  after  the  death  of  Maimonides  to  divide  the 
community,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  author's 
hope  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  between  reason  and  revela- 
tion was  realised.  His  disciple,  Joseph  Ibn  Aknin,  to 
whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  and  who  was  expected  to 
derive  from  it  the  greatest  benefit,  appears  to  have  been 
disappointed.  His  inability  to  reconcile  the  two  antagon- 
istic elements  of  faith  and  science,  he  describes  allegorically 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Maimonides,^  in  which 
the  following  passage  occurs :  '*  Speak,  for  I  desire  that  you 
be  justified ;  if  you  can,  answer  me.  Some  time  ago  your 
beloved  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  charming  Kimah, 
obtained  grace  and  favour  in  my  slight,  and  I  betrothed  her 
unto  me  in  faithfulness,  and  married  her  in  accordance 
with  the  Law,  in  the  presence  of  two  trustworthy  wit- 
nesaes,  viz.,  our  master,  Abd-allah^  and  Ibn  Boshd.  But 
she  soon  became  faithless  to  me ;  she  could  not  have 
found  &ult  with  me,  yet  she  left  me  and  departed  from 
my  tent.  She  does  no  longer  let  me  behold  her  pleasant 
countenance  or  hear  her  melodious  voice.  You  have  not 
rebuked  or  punished  her,  and  perhaps  you  are  the  cause  of 

^  See  Kobhets,  etc.,  II.,  page  44  a. 

*  Thefint  part  of  this  Yeraion  was  edited  with  notes  hj  Scheyer  (London, 
1861),  the  Mcond  and  third  parts  by  Schlossberg  (London,  1876,  and  Vienna, 
187«). 

'  See  Onide  II.,  eh.  zzv. 

*  Kobhets,  ete.,  II.,  29  a;  comp.  R6nan,  Averroes,  page  180. 

*  /.#.,  Maimonides. 
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this  misconduct.  Now,  ^  send  the  wife  back  to  the  man,  for 
he  is ' — or  might  become — *  a  prophet;  he  will  pray  for  you 
that  you  may  live/  and  also  for  her  that  she  may  be  firm  and 
steadfast.  If,  however,  you  do  not  send  her  back,  the  Lord 
will  punish  you.  Therefore  seek  peace  and  pursue  it; 
listen  to  what  our  sages  said  :  'Blessed  be  he  who  restores 
to  the  owner  his  lost  property ; '  for  this  blessing  applies 
in  a  higher  degree  to  him  who  restores  to  a  man  his  virtuous 
wife^  the  crown  of  her  husband."  Maimonides  replied  in 
the  same  strain,  and  reproached  his  *^  son-in-law  "  that  he 
falsely  accused  his  wife  of  faithlessness  after  he  had 
neglected  her ;  but  he  restored  him  his  wife  with  the 
advice  to  be  more  cautious  in  future.  In  another  letter 
Maimonides  exhorts  Ibn  Aknin  to  study  his  works,  adding, 
"  apply  yourself  to  the  study  of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  do  not 
neglect  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  devote  to  it  the  best  and 
the  most  of  your  time,  and  if  you  tell  me  that  you  do  so, 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  on  the  right  way  to  eternal 
bUss." 

Of  the  letters  written  after  the  completion  of  the  "  Guide," 
one  addressed  to  the  wise  men  of  Marseilles  (1194)^  is 
especially  noteworthy.  Maimonides  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  on  astrology.  He  regretted  in  his  reply  that  they 
were  not  yet  in  possession  of  his  Mishneh  t/wrah ;  they  would 
have  found  in  it  the  answer  to  their  question.  According 
to  his  opinion,  man  should  only  believe  what  he  can 
grasp  with  his  intellectual  faculties,  or  perceive  by  his 
senses,  or  what  he  can  accept  on  trustworthy  authority. 
Beyond  this  nothing  should  be  believed.  Astrological  state- 
ments, not  being  founded  on  any  of  these  three  sources  of 
knowledge,  must  be  rejected.  He  had  himself  studied 
astrology,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  no  science  at  all. 
If  some  dicta  be  foxmd  in  the  Talmud  which  appear  to 
represent  Astrology  as  a  true  source  of  knowledge,  these 
may  either  be  referred  to  the  rejected  opinion  of  a  small 
minority,  or  may   have  an  allegorical  meaning,  but   they 

*  Comp.  note  5,  page  xxi. 
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are  by  no  means  forcible  enough  to  set  aside  principles 
baaed  on  logical  proof.^ 

The  debility  of  which  Maimonides  so  frequently  com- 
plained in  his  correspondence^  gradually  increased,  and  he 
died,  in  his  seventieth  year,  on  the  20th  Tebeth,  4964 
(1204).'  His  death  was  the  cause  of  great  mourning  to 
all  Jews.  In  Fostat  a  mourning  of  three  days  was  kept ; 
in  Jerusalem  a  fast  was  appointed;  a  portion  of  the  to- 
thaehak  (Lev.  xxtL  or  Deut  xxix.)  was  read,  and  also 
the  history  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  iy.).  His  remains  were  brought  to  Tiberias.' 
The  general  regard  in  which  Maimonides  was  held,  both 
by  his  contemporaries  and  by  succeeding  generations,  has 
been  expressed  in  the  popular  saying:  "From  Moses  to 
Moses  there  was  none  like  Moses.  "^ 

NoTB. — Eacaminatioth  of  the  proofs  adduced  for  the  alleged 
apostasy  of  Maimonides  (pag.  xviii.). 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  examine  the  treatise  on  in- 
voluntary apostasy.  A  certain  Babbi  being  asked  to  state 
his  opinion  on  the  relation  of  forced  converts  to  Judaism 
replied  that  if  a  Jew  publicly  professes  his  belief  in 
Mahomet  and  joins  the  Moslems  in  their  worship,  his 
prayer  woidd  not  be  acceptable  before  the  Lord,  his  obser- 
vance of  the  divine  precepts  had  no  merit  whatever,  and 
he  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  Jew.  The  Rabbi 
exhorted  his  brethren  to  be  firm,  and  prefer  death  to 
apoetasyt  as  he  put  no  faith  in  the  clandestine  observance  of 
religious  precepts.  In  the  treatise  attributed  to  Mai- 
monides this  reply  is  criticised,  and    pronounced   to    be 

1  Comp.  Friedlander,  ''.Essays  on  Ibn  Ena,"  pag.  96  sqq. 

*  Aooording  to  B.  Saadiah  b.  Maimon  ibn  Danan:  Monday  the  18th  of 
Kialav  4965.  (Chemdah  genuzah  by  Edelman,  Konissberg,  1856.)  Comp. 
Bappopoit  in  Oeiger*s  Zeitschrift,  etc.,  II.  127  »qq* 

'  Comp.  Cannoly,  Itiner.,  pages  185,  385,  446. 

^  )ni03  Dp  ¥h  rifi^  IP  nSTOD.    The   phrase  has  its  origin  in  Deut. 
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the  product  of  ignorance  and  folly.  In  the  first  place, 
the  author  holds  that  the  Law  only  demanded  martyrdom 
when  men  are  compelled  to  worship  idols,  but  that  Islam 
is  not  idolatry.  Life  need  not  be  sacrificed,  since  the 
Mahometans  do  not  compel  the  Jews  to  transgress  any 
diyine  precept;  they  only  ask  them  to  make  a  profession 
of  their  belief  in  Mahomet.  Secondly,  a  compulsory  trans- 
gression of  the  Law  does  not  render  the  transgressor 
liable  to  punishment,  nor  does  it  deprive  him  of  lua 
privileges  as  a  Jew.  He  admits  that  those  who  prefer  to 
die  the  death  of  a  martyr  do  ''  what  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  "  but  at  the  same  time  he  declares  that  those 
who  save  their  lives  by  pretended  conversion,  act  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Law,^  provided  that  they  seek  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  quit  the  country,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  abandon,  if  necessary,  their  property,  and  even  their 
families.  In  the  course  of  this  treatise  the  author  seems 
to  describe  himself  as  belonging  to  the  involuntary  oon- 
verts ;  for  he  says :  "  In  this  our  involuntary  conversion  i£» 
do  not  simulate  idolatry^  but  merely  a  belief  in  Islam ;  the 
Mahometans  know  that  in  reality  we  do  not  believe' in 
the  truth  of  what  we  profess,  and  that  ice  deceive  the 
king."  "^  "  What  I  consider  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
myself y  my  friends,  and  for  aU  who  would  follow  my  advice, 
is  this — to  quit  the  country,  without  the  least  regard  to 
property,  friends  or  family."  * 

If  Maimonides  were  the  author  of  this  treatise,  his  apos- 
tasy would  seem  to  be  established ;  but  at  the  same  time 
also  his  great   inconsistency.     Contrary  to  the  advice  re- 

1  Babyl.  Talm.   Sanhedrin    74a,   ^3  11^3  KTn3  n^3  H^^^yn  nOJ)  «03 

r^yi    D^tDl    niD^DB'    niny   >^byO  yin.— Comp.  Maim.,  Yad  ha-ohazakah, 
Hilcboth  Tesode  ha-torah,  y. 

^  VI  nyy  "^^dd  B'p3tD  ^3^  >3niw^i  'h  n3  r\'iY\  ^:N5r  nynni 
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tordei  here,  and  still  more  forcibly  in  a  letter  to  the  Jews 
in  Yemeny^  he  remained^  according  to  most  of  his 
biographers,'  more  than  ten  years  in  Mahometan  countries 
in  which  the  Jewish  religion  was  not  tolerated.  It  is, 
howeyer,  by  no  means  certain  that  Maimonides  is  the 
anthor  of  this  treatise ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  introductory  phrase, 
*'  Moses,  the  son  of  Maimon,  said."  The  following  are  the 
arguments  against  its  authenticity : — 

1.  Maimonides  neyer  quotes  this  treatise,  though  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  his  own  works  ;  such  reference 
might  be  expected  in  the  letter  to  the  Jews  in  Teman 
(Yemen),*  in  which  he  advised  them  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  times  of  religious  persecution,  or  in  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  a  proselyte  in  Palestine.^ 

2.  No  mention  of  this  treatise  is  noticed  in  any  of  the 
works  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.^ 

3.  Although  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Jews  should  hail 
with  joy  the  open  return  of  involuntary  converts,  and 
abstain  from  reminding  them  of  their  past  trials,  it  is 
nevertheless  remarkable  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy 
between  Maimonists  and  anti-Maimonists,  at  a  time  when 
harsh  and  insulting  words  were  exchanged  on  both  sides,  no 

*  "Thej  mast  flee  into  deeerts  and  solitary  places;  they  must  not  re- 
gret the  aepantioa  from  friends,  or  the  loss  of  property,  for  this  is  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  service  of  God." 

'  GiEtx  (Oesch.  vi.,  pag.  316)  suggests  that  the  family  of  Maunon  did  not 
profess  Islam  in  Spain,  where  they  remained  till  1159-60 ;  but  when  at  Fez, 
tliey  were,  like  the  other  Jews,  obliged  to  comply  with  the  command  of  the 


'  Jf$trtth  T#ffum.    See  p.  xxii.    Comp.  also  Letter  to  the  Marseilles  Con- 

gregrtion:-^nr6KV  DnSlH  piK  KDB'  DWD^  ^3713  JT^nB^  DnjnXT  DK) 

DKD^  irani  )pnj;)n  JD^n  pK3.  if  the  Iggereth  ha^slumad  had  been  com- 
posed by  Maimonides,  he  would  surely  have  mentioned  the  possibility  that  it 
was  that  same  Iggereth  of  which  the  Jews  in  Marseilles  had  heard. 

^  Kobets  Teshubhoth  Bambam,  Nob.  168-160.,  ed.  Lichtenberg,  Leipzig, 
M19  (1S69). 

*  Eeep.  of  Isaae  b.  Shesheth,  No.  11,  and  of  Shimon  b.  Tsemach  Duran, 
No.  63,  appear  to  contain  the  earliest  mention  of  this  treatise;  both  were 
written  in  Uie  fifteenth  centurj, 
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reference  is  made  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  author  of 
this  treatise  or  to  Maimonides'  alleged  lapse  into  Islam. 

4.  In  an  important  point  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mai- 
monides  in  his  Mishneh-thorah  differs  from  that  adduced  in 
the  Iggereth  ha-shemad.  In  the  latter  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  those  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  in  gloriam  Dei  on 
occasions  when  the  Law  did  not  demand  such  a  sacrifice ; 
according  to  the  Mishneh-thorah,^  such  martyrs  are  sinners, 
and  almost  guilty  of  suicide. 

5.  The  first  part  of  the  treatise,  which  in  style  and  con- 
tents widely  differs  from  the  second  part,  and  in  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  revile  his 
opponent,  is  wholly  unworthy  of  Maimonides.  The  invec- 
tives here  employed  are  not  dictated  by  an  indignant  appre- 
hension of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  false  theory ;  they  are 
simply  the  weapons  of  casuistry,  and  serve  to  display  the 
author's  superiority.^ 

6.  The  treatise  contains  inconsistencies  which  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  the  product  of  Maimonides'  logical  genius. 
E.g, :  In  one  paragraph  the  opponent  is  called  a  sinner  and 
transgressor,  because  he  recommends  martyrdom  where  the 
Law  does  not  enjoin  it,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  he  assures 
such  martyrs  that  their  reward  will  be  great  because  the 
Lord  is  pleased  with  such  a  sacrifice.  Again,  the  Introduc- 
tion begins  with  a  eulogy  of  speech  as  the  sublimest  gift  of 
man,^  which  would  even  be  defiled  if  it  were  employed  to 

^  Hilchoth  Tesode  ba-torab,  v.  1. 

'  The  author  admits  that  his  opponent  had  a  good  intention  (T\WV7  3C^n 

nnX  n21t3)»  nevertheless  he  calls  him  D7iy  'h^'O  7p.  lie  also  is  shocked  at 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  opponent,   that  the  religious  earnestness  of  the 

Karaites  and  the  Christians  should  be  imitated,  and  calls  it  ny")  ni?7in,  for- 
getting that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  expressed  himself  in  the  same  sense  when 

he  exclaimed  D^l/X  ^13  TDJin  (Jer.  ii.  11).  It  is  absurd  to  ascribe  such 
views  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Israel.  For  the  same  reason  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letter  addressed  to  his  son  Abraham  (D2"DnnD  HKD  HN^  "^DIO 

)33  Dm3K   DDnn   yyrh  ^T)   appears  doubtful.    The  letter  contains  base 
invectives  and  calumnies. 
^  Comp,  Maimon.,  Comm.  on  Miahnah,  \bhoth,  1.  16. 
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ref ate  baseless  and  absurd  assertions ;  but  the  author  appears 
to  attribute  little  value  to  speech  when  he  bases  his  prin- 
cipal argument  on  the  fact  that  the  tyrant  demands  of  the 
Jews  nothing  but  the  mere  utterance  of  a  few  words. 

7.  It  is  remarkable  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice^ 
of  Maimonides^  neither  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed  nor  the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed  is 
mentioned  by  name.  Again,  if  Maimonides  were  the  author^ 
he  would  probably  have  written  in  Arabic  ;  the  name  of  the 
translator  is  not  stated. 

8.  It  is  improbable  that  Maimonides  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  a  question  of  such  importance 
without  making  an  allusion  to  his  father,  who,  in  his  autho- 
rity as  dayyan,  had  addressed  his  brethren  in  Fez,  and 
exhorted  them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  religion. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Mai- 
monides was  not  the  author  of  this  treatise,  at  least  not  in 
its  present  form. 

The  next  witnesses  to  be  examined  as  to  the  alleged  apos- 
tasy of  Maimon  and  his  family  are  some  Arabic  authors. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  Ibn  Ali  Osaiba  and  Alkifti  f 
for  they  were  almost  contemporaries  of  Maimonides,  and  stood 
in  such  relation  to  him  as  would  enable  them  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  rumoured  conversion  of  Maimonides  was 
true  or  not  Osaiba  was  a  fellow-physician  of  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham, the  son  of  Maimonides,  in  the  great  hospital  at  Cairo  ; 
Alkifti  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ibn  Aknin,  the  faithful 
pupil  of  Maimonides.  Writers  of  a  later  period,  as,  ^.^.,  Abul- 
faragius,^  who  establish  their  assertions  on  the  evidence  of 
these  witnesses,  may  be  ignored  altogether. 

Osaiba,  in  his  history  of  the  Physicians,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :    ''  It  is    said  that  Maimonides  became  a 

>  See  Treatises  on  Besurrection,  oq  Astrology  (Letter  to  Marseilles  congre- 
gatian),  the  Yemen  letter,  Guide,  etc. 

s  Comp.  I.  Chwolson,  Materialien  zu  Biographieen  jiidischer  Gclebrten  die 
unter  den  Arabera  gelebt,  aus  arabischea  Schriftstellem  gesammelt.  Orient, 
1S46,  pag.  337  sgg- 
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Mahometan  in  the  Maghreb ;  that  he  learnt  the  Koran  by 
heart,  and  deyoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Mahometan 
Law ;  but  when  he  came  to  Egypt  and  settled  in  Fostafc, 
he  was  accused  of  apostasy.''  ^    It  would  certainly  be  absurd 
to  accept  as  an  established  fact  a  statement  founded  on  a 
mere  on  dity  perhaps  on  the  charge  of  apostasy  which  was 
brought  against  Maimonides  at  Cairo,  but  of  which  he  was 
acquitted.     Alkifti  speaks  with  greater  certainty :  '^  Abdul- 
mumen  ben  Ali  Alkuni,  the  Jezedite,  ruler  of  the  Maghreb, 
commanded  that  all  Jews  and  Christians  residing  in  his  terri- 
tory should  become  Moslems  or  emigrate  before  a  certain  date; 
the  converts  would  in  every  respect  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  their  Mahometan  fellow-citizens ;  but  if,  after  the  fixed 
date,  any  Jews  or  Christians  remained  in  the  country  with- 
out changing  their  religion,  their  property  would  be  confis- 
cated, and  they  would  be  put  to  death.  Thereupon  Maimon- 
ides, in  order  to  save  his  property,  professed  outwardly  the 
Mahometan  religion,  but  after  some  time  he  fled  with  his 
family  to  Egypt,  where  he  found  a  refuge  amongst  the  Jews 
in  Fostat,  and  where  he  again  openly  professed  Judaism/' 
''  In  his  old  age  a  serious  danger  threatened  him  ;  for  when 
the  Spanish  lawyer  Abul-arab  ben  Moisha  came  to  Egypt, 
he  recognised  Maimonides,  and  brought  the  charge  of  apos- 
tasy against  him.     Abd-er-rahem  al-fadhel    ruled   that   a 
forced  conversion  was  illegal,  and  acquitted  Maimonides." 
According  to  Dzehebi  it  was  in  the  house  of  this  Abu'l- 
arab  that  Maimonides    when  outlawed,  and   in  imminent 
danger  of  his  life,  found  protection  and  hospitality  in  Spain. 
The  protector,  however,  was  in  consequence  of  this  humane 
act  subjected  to  persecution.^ 

Although  Alkifti,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Joseph  Ibn 
Aknin,  might  be  expected  to  have  had  the  most  accurate 
information  on  the  subject,  his  account  does  not  appear 
to  be  trustworthy.  The  imputation  that  Maimonides  was 
through  covetousness  induced    to   renounce  his    religion, 

*  Comp.  Orient,  I.e.,  pag.  349,  note  14. 

*  See  Mimk,  Archives  Israolites,  1851,  pag.  329. 
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suffices  to  prove  that  Maimonides'  enthusiastic  disciple  was 
not  Alkifti's  informant.  It  is  more  likely  that  Alkifti 
also  founded  his  account  of  that  conversion  on  the  charges 
of  apostasy  which  were  brought  against  Maimonides  in  Cairo. 
Osaiba,  who  lived  in  that  city^  introduces  his  narrative  as 
a  mere  rumour;  when  the  report  reached  Alkifti,  who 
was  far  away  from  Cairo,  it  had  already  assumed  the  form 
of  an  established  fact.  But  on  what  grounds  did  Abu'1-arab 
and  others  rest  their  charges  of  apostasy  against  Mai- 
monides ?  That  charges  of  this  kind  were  made  cannot  be 
denied.  Maimonides,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  R.  Yefeth, 
mentions  the  fact  among  other  causes  of  his  troubles.^  If 
it  were  true  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  convert  to  Mahome- 
tanism,  he  would  have  enjoyed,  according  to  Alkifti,  the 
same  protection  of  the  law  as  all  other  Moslems,  and  would 
not  have  been  outlawed  or  compelled  to  wander  as  a  fugitive 
from  place  to  place.  On  the  contrary,  Maimon,  with 
hia  family,  far  from  simulating  conversion,  preferred  danger 
and  anxiety,  if  ease  and  security  were  to  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  religion.  They  made,  perhaps,  no  display  of 
their  faith,  and  might  therefore  a  long  time  have  been  able 
to  reside  where  they  were  without  being  recognised  as 
Jews.  We  may  explain  these  difficulties  by  the  follow- 
ing assumption:  Maimonides,  like  many  other  Jews,  had 
friends  amongst  the  Mahometans;  his  scientific  career 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  teachers  and  fellow- 
students,  and  in  his  treatises  on  medical  matters  he  fre- 
quently mentions  what  he  had  noticed  and  experienced 
amongst  the  Mahometans  in  the  West.^  Many  of  these 
friends  probably  believed  him  to  be  a  Moslem,  whilst  others 
altogether  ignored  the  king's  decree  against  the  Jews. 
Besides,  the  decree  may  perhaps  not  have  been  executed 
with  the  same  rigour  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  against 
all  Jews ;  and  Maimonides  had  in  such  cases  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  religious  practices  and  customs  of  the  Jews 

1  Eobhets  teshubhoth  ha-rambam,  Part  II.  pag.  37. 

2  Comp.  Munk,  Archirea  Israelites,  1851,  pag.  Zl^. 
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in  the  Maghreb.^  As  soon,  however,  as  an  enforcement  of 
the  king's  decree  was  feared,  or  actually  took  plaoe^  so  that 
Maimonides  was  outlawed,  he  sought  safety  in  flight  It 
may  have  been  on  such  an  occasion  that  Maimonides  was 
protected  by  Abu'1-arab,  the  latter  not  knowing  the  true 
cause  of  his  proUg^s  danger.  Abu'1-arab,  like  many  other 
Mahometans,' had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Maimonides  was 
a  follower  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Hence  might  have  arisen 
the  charges  of  apostasy  when  it  was  discovered  in  Egypt 
that  hi^protigi  was  a  Jew. 

1  Comment  on  the  Mishnah,  Nedarim  x.  8 ;  Eelim  ii.  1 ;  x.  I ;  Okzin  li. 
5.    Kobhets,  etc.,  Part  I.  p.  4a;  7b. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  '*  to  afford  a  guide  for  the  per- 
plexed," 1.  e,,  **  to  thinkers  whose  studies  have  brought  them 
into  collision  with  religion"  (p.  21),  **who  have  studied 
philosophy  and  have  acquired  sound  knowledge,  and  who, 
while  firm  in  religious  matters,  are  perplexed  and  bewildered 
on  account  of  the  ambiguous  and  figurative  expressions 
employed  in  the  holy  writings  "  (p.  13).  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jehudah  ibn  Aknin,  a  disciple  of  Maimonides,  is  addressed  by 
his  teacher  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  students.  It  was 
''  for  him  and  for  those  like  him  "  that  the  treatise  was  com- 
posed, and  to  him  this  work  is  iuscribed  in  the  dedicatory 
letter  with  wbich  the  Introduction  begins.  Maimonides, 
having  discovered  that  his  disciple  was  sufficiently  advanced 
for  an  exposition  of  the  esoteric  ideas  in  the  books  of  the 
Propheta,  commenced  to  give  him  such  ezpoeitiona  "by  way 
of  hints."  His  disciple  then  begged  him  to  give  him  further 
explanations,  to  treat  of  metaphysical  themes,  and  to  expound 
the  system  and  the  method  of  the  Kalam,  or  Mahometan 
Theology.^  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Maimonides 
composed  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed.  The  reader  has, 
therefore,  to  expect  that  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
ciple's request  indicate  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
present  work,  and  that  the  Guide  consists  of  the  following 
parts : — 1.  An  exposition  of  the  esoteric  ideas  (sodoth)  in  the 
books  of  the  Prophets.  2.  A  treatment  of  certain  meta- 
physical problems.  3.  An  examination  of  the  system  and 
the  method  of  the  Kalam.  This,  in  fact,  is  a  correct  account 
of  the  contents  of  the  book;  but  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Introduction,  in  which  the  theme  of  this  work 
is  defined,  the  author  mentions  only  the  first-named  sub- 
ject.   He  observes:   ''My  primary  object  is    to    explain 

1  See  ifi/ra,  page  4,  note  1. 
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certain  words  occurring  in  the  prophetic  books.  Of  these 
some  are  homonymous^  some  figurative,  and  some  hybrid 
terms  "  (p.  4).  "  This  work  has  also  a  second  object.  It 
is  designed  to  explain  certain  obscure  figures  which  occur 
in  the  Prophets,  and  are  not  distinctly  characterised 
as  being  figures"  (p.  6).  Yet  from  this  observation  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  Maimonides  abandoned  his 
original  purpose;  for  he  examines  the  Kalam  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  First  Part  (ch.  lxx.-lxxvi.),  and 
treats  of  certain  metaphysical  themes  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Part  (Introd.  and  ch.  i.-xxv.).  But  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  he  confines  himself  to  a  delineation  of 
the  main  object  of  this  treatise,  and  advisedly  leaves  un- 
mentioned  the  other  two  subjects,  which,  however  important 
they  may  be,  are  here  of  subordinate  interest  Nor  did  he 
consider  it  necessary  to  expatiate  on  these  subjects ;  he  only 
wrote  for  the  student,  for  whom  a  mere  reference  to  works 
on  philosophy  and  science  was  sufficient.  We  therefore 
frequently  meet  with  such  phrases  as  the  following :  **  This 
is  fully  discussed  in  works  on  metaphysics.''  By  references 
of  this  kind  the  author  may  have  intended  to  create  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  philosophical  works.  But  our  observation 
only  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
The  writings  of  the  Mutakallemim  are  never  commended  by 
him ;  he  states  their  opinions,  and  tells  his  disciple  that  he 
would  not  find  any  additional  argument,  even  if  he  were 
to  read  all  of  their  voluminous  works  (p.  343).  Mai- 
monides was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Aristotle,  although  the 
theory  of  the  Kalam  might  seem  to  have  been  more  con- 
genial to  Jewish  thought  and  belief.  The  Kalam  upheld 
the  theory  of  God's  Existence,  Incorporeality,  and  Unity, 
together  with  the  creatio  ex  nihilo,  Maimonides  neverthe- 
less opposed  the  Kalam,  and,  anticipating  the  question, 
why  preference  should  be  given  to  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
which  included  the  theory  of  the  Eternity  of  the  Universe, 
a  theory  contrary  to  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  be  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kalam  and  its  fallacies. 
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The  ezpositioii  of  Scriptural  texts  is  divided  by  the  author 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  part  treats  of  homonymous,  fig^nra- 
tiye,  and  hybrid  terms/  employed  in  reference  to  God ;  the 
second  part  relates  to  Biblical  figures  and  allegories.  These 
two  parts  do  not  closely  follow  each  other ;  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  examination  of  the  Kalam^  and  the  discus- 
sion of  metaphysical  problems.  It  seems  that  the  author 
adopted  this  arrangement  for  the  following  reason :  first  of 
all,  he  intended  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Biblical  anthro- 
pomorphisms do  not  imply  corporeality^  and  that  the  divine 
Being  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks  could  therefore  be  regarded 
88  identical  with  the  Primal  Cause  of  the  philosophers. 
HaTing  established  this  principle,  he  discusses  from  a  purely 
metaphysical  point  of  view  the  properties  of  the  Primal 
Cause  and  its  relation  to  the  universe.  A  solid  foundation 
is  thus  established  for  the  esoteric  exposition  of  Scriptural 
passages.  Before  discussing  metaphysical  problems,  which 
he  treats  in  accordance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  dis- 
poses of  the  Kalam,  and  demonstrates  that  its  arguments  are 
illogical  and  illusory. 

The  **  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  "  contains,  therefore,  an 
Intvoduction  and  the  following  four  parts : — 1.  On  homony- 
mous, figurative,  and  hybrid  terms.  2.  On  the  Supreme 
Being  and  His  relation  to  the  universe,  according  to  the 
Kalam.  3.  On  the  Primal  Cause  and  its  relation  to  the 
universe,  according  to  the  philosophers.  4.  Esoteric  expo- 
sition of  some  portions  of  the  Bible  (sodoth) :  a,  Maaseh 
bereshithy  or  the  history  of  the  Creation  (Genesis,  ch.  i.-iv.)  : 
6,  on  Prophecy  ;  c,  MoMeh  mercahhahy  or  the  description  of 
the  divine  chariot  (Ezekiel,  ch.  i.). 

According  to  this  plan,  the  work  ends  with  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Third  Part.  The  chapters  which  follow  may 
be  considered  as  an  appendix ;  they  treat  of  the  following 
theological  themes :  the  Existence  of  Evil,  Onmiscience  and 
Providence,  Temptations,  Design  in  Nature,  in  the  Law,  and 
in  the  BiUical  Narratives,  and  finally  the  true  Worship  of 
God. 

^  See  infra,  page  5,  note  4. 
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In  the  Introduction  to  the  ^*  Guide/'  Maimonides  (1) 
describes  the  object  of  the  work  and  the  method  he  has 
followed ;  (2)  treats  of  similes ;  (3)  gives  "  directions  for 
the  study  of  the  work ;"  and  (4)  discusses  the  most  usual 
causes  of  inconsistencies  in  authors. 

1  (pag.  4-10).  Inquiring  into  the  root  of  the  evil  which 
this  work  was  intended  to  remove,  namely,  the  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  the  author  perceived  that  in  most 
cases  it  originated  in  a  misinterpretation  of  the  anthropo- 
morphisms in  Holy  Writ.   The  main  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
ambiguity  of  the  words  employed  to  describe  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  Divine  Being ;  the  question  arises  whether  they 
are  applied  to  the  Deity  and  to  other  things  in  one  and  the 
same   sense  or  equivocally;  in  the  latter  case  the  author 
distinguishes  between  homonyms  pure  and  simple,  figures, 
and   hybrid   terms.     In   order  to   show   that  the  Biblical 
anthropomorphisms  do   not  imply  the  corporeality  of  the 
Deity,  he  seeks  in  each  instance  to  demonstrate  that  the 
expression  under  examination  is  a  perfect  homonym  de- 
noting things  which  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  whenever  such  a  demonstration  is  impossible,  he  as- 
sumes that  the  expression  is  a  hybrid  term,  that  is,  being 
employed  in  one  instance  figuratively  and  in  another  ho- 
monymously.      His    explanation    of    "form"    (D*?2r)   may 
serve  as  an  illustration.     According  to  his  opinion,  it  in- 
variably denotes  "form"  in  the  philosophical  acceptation 
of  the  term,  viz:,  the  complex  of  the  essential  properties 
of  a  thing.     But  to  obviate  objections  he  proposes  an  alter- 
native view,  and  takes  Db!S  as  either  a  homonym,  and  de- 
noting as  such  two  different  things — '*  form "  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  the  word,  and  "  external  shape,"  or  as  i^ 
hybrid  term,  i.e.,  that  the  several  objects  which  it  describes 
may  be  equally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  cl 
and  to  difierent  classes.     Maimonides  seems  to  have  refrain 
from  explaining  anthropomorphisms   as  figurative   expre^^ — 
siona,    lest    by   such    interpretation    he   might    impliciti 
admit  the  existence  of  a  certain  rclalioa  and  compariso 
between  the  Creator  and  His  crealuies. 
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[aimonides  appears  to  be  the  first  who  distinguished  in 
interpretation  of  Biblical  anthropomorphisms  between 
:ect  homonyms,  ie.,  terms  which  denote  two  or  more 
)lutely  different  things,  and  imperfect  homonyms  or 
rid  terms.     It   is  true   that  some  of  his  predecessors 

enunciated  and  demonstrated  the  Unity  and  the  In- 
)oreality  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  they  had  interpreted 
ptural  metaphors  on  the  principle  that  ''the  Law 
iks  in  the  language  of  man  " ;  but  our  author  adopted  a 
'  and  altogether  original  method.  The  Commentators, 
n  treating  of  anthropomorphisms,  generally  contented 
nselves  with  the  statement  that  the  term  under  con- 
ration  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  or  they 
iphrased  the  passage  in  expressions  which  implied  a 
BF  degree  of  materiality.     The  Talmud,  the  Midrashim, 

the  Targimiim  abound  in  paraphrases  of  this  kind.  The 
ish  philosophers  anterior  to  Maimonides,  as  Saadiah  in 
nunoth  ve-deoth^*'  Bachya  in  his  " Chobhoth  ha-kbhabhoth" 

Jehudah  ha-levi  in  the  "CuaariJ*  insist  on  the  necessity 

the  appropriateness  of  such  interpretations.  Saadiah 
merates  ten  terms  which  primarily  denote  organs  of 

human  body,  and  are  figuratively  employed  with  refer- 
e  to  God.  To  establish  this  point  of  view  he  cites 
nerous  instances  in  which  the  terms  in  question  are 
d  in  a  figurative  sense  without  being  applied  to  God. 
idiah  further  shows  that  the  Divine  attributes  are  either 
aUfications  of  such  of  God's  actions  as  are  perceived  by 
m,  or  they  imply  a  negation.  The  correctness  of  this 
sthod  was  held  to  be  so  obvious  that  some  authors  found 

necessary  to  apologise  to  the  reader  for  introducing 
ch  well-known  subjects.  From  R.  Abraham  ben  David's 
fictures  on  the  Yad  ha-chazakah  it  is,  however,  evident 
*t  in  the  days  of  Maimonides  persons  were  not  wanting 
^0  defended  the  literal  interpretation  of  certain  anthro- 
i^rphisms.  Maimonides,  therefore,  did  not  content  him- 
If  with  the  vague  and  general  rule,  "  The  Law  speaks  in 
6  language  of  man,"  but  sought  carefully  to  dft&W!^  >(!tL<^ 
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meaning  of  each  term  when  applied  to  God,  and  to  identify 
it  with  some  transcendental  and  metaphysical  term.  In 
pursuing  this  course  he  is  sometimes  forced  to  venture 
upon  interpretations  which  are  much  too  far-fetched  to 
commend  themselves  even  to  the  supposed  philosophical 
reader.  In  such  instances  he  generally  adds  a  simple  and 
plain  explanation,  and  leaves  it  to  the  option  of  the  reader 
to  choose  the  one  which  may  appear  preferabla  The  enu- 
meration of  the  different  meanings  of  a  word  is  often,  from  a 
philological  point  of  view,  incomplete ;  he  introduces  only 
such  significations  as  serve  his  object.  When  treating  of 
an  imperfect  homonym,  the  several  significations  of  which 
are  derived  from  one  primary  signification,  he  apparently 
follows  a  certain  system  which  he  does  not  employ  in  the 
interpretation  of  perfect  homonyms.  The  homonymity  of 
the  term  is  not  proved;  the  author  confines  himself  to 
the  remark,  ^'It  is  employed  homonymously,"  even  when 
the  various  meanings  of  a  word  might  easily  be  traced  to 
a  common  source. 

2  (pag.  10-20).  In  addition  to  the  explanation  of  homonyms 
Maimonides  undertakes  to  interpret  similes  and  allegories. 
At  first  it  had  been  his  intention  to  write  two  distinct  works 
— Se/ef*  hornebhuahy "  A  Book  on  Prophecy,"  and  "  Sefer  ha- 
shevaahy  "  A  Book  of  Reconciliation."  In  the  former  work  he 
had  intended  to  explain  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  latter  to  expound  such  passages  in  the  Midrash  and 
the  Talmud  as  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  common  sense. 
With  respect  to  the  "  Book  of  Reconciliation,"  he  abandoned 
his  plan,  because  he  apprehended  that  neither  the  learned 
nor  the  unlearned  would  profit  by  it :  the  one  would  find  it 
superfluous,  the  other  tedious.  The  subject  of  the  "  Book  on 
Prophecy  "  is  treated  in  the  present  work,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains difficulties  in  the  Scripture,  and  occasionally  such  as 
occur  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash. 

The  treatment  of  the  simile  must  vary  according  as  the 

simile  is  compound  or  simple.     In  the  first  case,  each  part 

represents  a  separate  idea  and  demands  a  separate  interpre- 
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tation ;  in  the  other  ease,  only  one  idea  is  represented,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  to  each  part  a  separate  meta- 
phorical meaning.  This  division  the  author  illustrates  by 
citing  the  dream  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxyiii.  12  iqq.\  and  the 
description  of  the  adulteress  (Prov.  vii.  6  «^^.).  He  gives 
no  rule  by  which  it  might  be  ascertained  to  which  of  the  two 
categories  a  simile  belongs,  and,  like  other  Commentators,  he 
seems  to  treat  as  essential  those  details  of  a  simile  for  which 
he  can  offer  an  adequate  interpretation.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, he  warns  against  the  confusion  and  the  errors  which 
arise  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  expound  every  single 
detail  of  a  simile.  His  own  explanations  are  not  intended 
to  be  exhaustive ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  consist  of  brief 
allusions  to  the  idea  represented  by  the  simile,  of  mere  sug- 
gestions, which  the  reader  is  expected  to  develop  and  to  com- 
plete. The  author  thus  aspires  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
Creator,  whose  works  can  only  be  understood  after  a  long 
and  persevering  study.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  he  derived 
his  preference  for  a  reserved  and  mysterious  style  from  the 
example  of  ancient  philosophers,  who  discussed  metaphysical 
problems  in  figurative  and  enigmatic  language.  Like  Ibn 
Ezra,  who  frequently  concludes  his  exposition  of  a  Biblical 
passage  with  the  phrase,  ''Here  a  profound  idea  {%oi)  is 
hidden,"  Maimonides  somewhat  mysteriously  remarks  at 
the  end  of  different  chapters,  ''  Note  this/'  "  Consider  it 
well."  In  such  phrases  some  Commentators  fancied  that 
they  found  references  to  metaphysical  theories  which  the 
author  was  not  willing  fully  to  discuss.  Whether  this  was 
the  case  or  not,  in  having  recourse  to  that  method  he  was  not, 
as  some  have  suggested,  actuated  by  fear  of  being  charged 
with  heresy.  He  expresses  his  opinion  on  the  principal 
theological  questions  without  reserve,  and  does  not  dread  the 
searching  inquiries  of  opponents ;  for  he  boldly  announces 
that  their  displeasure  would  not  deter  him  from  teaching  the 
tmth  and  guiding  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  follow 
him,  however  few  these  might  be.^  When,  however,  we 
^  He  stated  his  yiew  frgnJilj  and  fuU^,  and  he  thereioie  euVimtA^  >i)ki^  ^csk. 
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examine  the  work  itself,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  to  which 
parts  the  professed  enigmatic  method  was  applied.  His 
theories  concerning  the  deity,  the  diyine  attributes,  angels, 
creatio  ex  nihilo,  prophecy,  and  other  subjects,  are  treated  as 
fully  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  a  cloud  of  mys- 
terious phrases  enshrouds  the  interpretation  of  Mauaeh  here- 
shith  (Gen.  i.-iii.),  and  Mameh  mercahhah  (Ez.  L).  But  the 
significant  words  occurring  in  these  portions  are  explained 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  and  a  full  exposition  is  found 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts.  Nevertheless  the  statement 
that  the  exposition  was  never  intended  to  be  explicit  occurs 
over  and  over  again.  The  treatment  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Genesis  concludes  thus  :  "  These  remarks,  toge- 
ther with  what  we  have  already  observed  on  the  subject,  and 
what  we  may  have  to  add,  must  suffice  both  for  the  object 
and  for  the  reader  we  have  in  view  "  (II.  xxx.).  In  like 
manner,  he  declares,  after  the  explanation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Ezekiel :  "  I  have  given  you  here  as  many  sug- 
gestions as  may  be  of  service  to  you,  if  you  will  give  them 
a  further  development.  ...  Do  not  expect  to  hear  from  me 
anything  more  on  this  subject,  for  I  have,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  gone  as  far  in  my  explanation  as  I  possibly  could 
go''(III.vii.). 

3  (pag.  20-23).  In  the  next  paragraph,  headed,  "  Directions 
for  the  Study  of  this  Work,"  he  implores  the  reader  not  to  be 
hasty  with  his  criticism,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  sen- 
tence, indeed  each  word,  had  been  fully  considered  before  it 
was  written  down.  Yet  it  might  easily  happen  that  the  reader 
could  not  reconcile  his  own  view  with  that  of  the  author, 
and  in  such  a  case  he  is  asked  to  ignore  the  disapproved 
chapter  or  section  altogether.  Such  disapproval  Maimonides 
attributes  to  a  mere  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
a  fate  which  awaits  every  work  composed  in  a  mystical  style. 
In  adopting  this  peculiar  style,  he  intended  to  reduce  to  a 

only  to  trustworthy  persons,  lest  he  might  he  accused  hy  the  Mahometans  that 
he  was  spreading  heretical  views.     See  Letter  of  Maimonides  to  Ibn  Aknin 
ed.  Goldberg  id  Birch&th  Abraham,  Lyck,  1S69. 
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minimam  the  violation  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Mishnah 
(Chagigah  ii.  1),  that  metaphysics  should  not  be  taught  pub> 
licly.  The  violation  of  this  rule  he  justifies  by  citing  the 
following  two  Mishnaic  maxims :  "  It  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing in  honour  of  the  Lord"  (Berachoth  ix.  5),  and  "  Let 
all  thy  acts  be  guided  by  pure  intentions"  (Aboth  ii.  17). 
Maimonides  increased  the  mysteriousness  of  the  treatise,  by 
expressing  his  wish  that  the  reader  should  abstain  from  ex- 
pounding the  work,  lest  he  might  spread  in  the  name  of  the 
author  opinions  which  the  latter  never  held.  But  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  the  views  he  enunciates  might  in  them- 
selves be  erroneous.  He  is  positive  that  his  own  theory  is 
unexceptionably  correct,  that  his  esoteric  interpretations  of 
Scriptural  texts  are  sound,  and  that  those  who  differed  from 
him — ^viz.,  the  Mutakallemin  on  the  one  band,  and  the  un- 
philosophical  Rabbis  on  the  other — are  indefensibly  wrong. 
In  this  respect  other  Jewish  philosophers — e.  g,,  Saadiah  and 
Bahya — were  far  less  positive ;  they  were  conscious  of  their 
own  fallibility,  and  invited  the  reader  to  make  such  cor- 
rections as  might  appear  needful.  Owing  to  this  strong 
self-reliance  of  Maimonides,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
opponents  would  receive  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  at  his 
hands. 

4  Cpag.  23-27).  The  same  self-reliance  is  noticeable  in  the 
next  and  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Introduction.  Here 
he  treats  of  the  contradictions  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
literary  work,  and  he  divides  them  with  regard  to  their 
origin  into  seven  classes.  The  first  four  classes  comprise  the 
apparent  contradictions^  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
employment  of  elliptical  speech;  the  other  three  classes 
comprise  the  real  contradictions,  and  are  due  to  carelessness 
and  oversight,  or  they  are  intended  to  serve  some  special  pur- 
pose. The  Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash  abound 
in  instances  of  apparent  contradictions ;  later  works  contain 
real  contradictions,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writers. 
In  the  present  treatise,  however,  there  occur  only  such  con- 
tradictions as  are  the  result  of  intention  and  desvgii. 
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PART  I. 

The  homonymous  expressions  which  are  discussed  in  the 
First  Part  include — (I)  nouns  and  verbs  used  in  reference  to 
God,  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xlix. ;   (2)  attributes  of  the  Deity,  ch.  1.  to 
Ix. ;  (3)  expressions  commonly  regarded  as  names  of  God, 
ch.  Ixi.  to  Ixx.     In  the  first  section  the  following  groups  can 
be  distinguished — (a)  expressions  which  denote  form  and 
figure,  ch.  i.  to  ch.  vi. ;  (ft)  space  or  relations  of  space,  ch.  viii. 
to  ch.  XXV. ;  (c)  parts  of  the  animal  body  and  their  functions, 
ch.  XX viii.  to  ch.  xlix.   Each  of  these  groups  includes  chapters 
not  connected  with  the  main  subjects,  but  which  serve  as  a 
help  for  the  better  understanding  of  previous  or  succeeding 
interpretations.     Every  word  selected   for  discussion  bears 
upon  some  Scriptural  text  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  has  been  misinterpreted.    But  such  phrases  as 
"  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  are 
not    introduced,   because  their  figurative   meaning   ia  too 
obvious  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  lengthy  digressions  which  are  here  and  there  inter- 
posed appear  like  outbursts  of  feeling  and  passion  which  the 
author  could  not.repress.  Yet  they  are  "  words  fitly  spoken 
in  the  right  place  ;"  for  they  gradually  unfold  the  author  s 
theory,  and  acquaint  the  reader  with  those  general  principles 
on  which  he  founds  the  interpretations  in  the  succeeding 
chapters.  Moral  reflections  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
demonstrate  the  intimate  connection  between  a  virtuous  life 
and  the  attainment  of  higher  knowledge,  in  accordance  with 
the  maxim  current  long  before  Maimonides,  and  expressed 
in  the  Biblical  words,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom"  (Ps.  cxi.  10).  No  opportunity  is  lost  to 
inculcate  this  lesson,  be  it  in  a  passing  remark  or  in  an 
elaborate  essay. 

The  discussion  of  the  term  "tselem*'  (ch.  i.)  afibrded  the 
first  occasion  for  reflections  of  this  kind.  Man,  **  the  image 
of  God,"  is  defined  as  a  living  and  rational  being,  as  though 
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the  moral  faculties  of  man  were  not  an  essential  element 
of  his  existence,  and  his  power  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil  were  the  result  of  the  first  sin.  According  to 
Maimonides,  the  moral  faculty  would,  in  fact,  not  have 
been  required,  if  man  had  remained  a  purely  rational 
being.  It  is  only  through  the  senses  that  "  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil''  has  become  indispensable.  The  narra- 
tiye  of  Adam's  fall  is,  according  to  Maimonides,  an  allegory 
representing  the  relation  which  exists  between  sensation, 
moral  faculty,  and  intellect.  In  this  early  part  (ch.  ii.), 
however,  the  author  does  not  yet  mention  this  theory ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  allusion  to  it  is  for  the  present  studiously 
avoided,  its  full  exposition  being  reserved  for  the  Second 
Part. 

The  treatment  of  ntn,  "  to  behold  "  (ch.  vi.),  is  followed 
by  the  advice  that  the  student  should  not  approach  meta- 
physics otherwise  than  after  a  soimd  and  thorough  prepa- 
ration, because  a  rash  attempt  to  solve  abstruse  problems 
brings  nothing  but  injury  upon  the  inexperienced  investi- 
gator. The  author  points  to  the  '^nobles  of  the  children 
of  Israel "  (Exod.  xxiv.  11),  who,  according  to  his  inter- 
pretation, fell  into  this  error,  and  received  their  deserved 
punishment.  He  gives  additional  force  to  these  exhortations 
by  citing  a  dictum  of  Aristotle  to  the  same  effect.  In  a 
like  way  he  refers  to  the  allegorical  use  of  certain  terms  by 
Plato  (ch.  xvii)  in  support  of  his  interpretation  of  "  tsur  '* 
(&V.,  "  rock  '*)  as  denoting  "  Primal  Cause." 

The  theory  that  nothing  but  a  sound  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  would  entitle  a  student  to  engage  in  meta- 
physical speculations  is  again  discussed  in  the  digression 
which  precedes  the  third  group  of  homonyms  (xxxi. — 
xxxvi.).  Man's  intellectual  faculties,  he  argues,  have  this 
in  common  with  his  physical  forces,  that  their  sphere  of 
action  is  limited,  and  they  become  inefficient  whenever 
they  are  overstrained.  This  happens  when  a  student  ap- 
proaches metaphysics  without  due  preparation.  He  goes 
on  to  argue  that  the  non-success  of  metaphysical  &t\idv&% 

d2 
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is  attributable  to  the  following  causes :  the  transcendental 
character  of  this  discipline,  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
student's  knowledge,  the  persistent  efforts  which  have  to 
be  made  even  in  the  preliminary  studies,  and  finally  the 
waste  of  energy  and  time  owing  to  the  physical  condition 
of  man.  For  these  reasons  the  majority  of  persons  are 
debarred  from  pursuing  the  study  of  metaphysics*  Never- 
theless,  there  are  certain  metaphysical  truths  which  have 
to  be  communicated  to  aU  men,  e.g.,  that  God  is  One,  and 
that  He  is  incorporeal ;  for  to  assume  that  God  is  corporeal, 
or  that  He  has  any  properties,  or  to  ascribe  to  Him  any 
attributes^  is  a  sin  bordering  on  idolatry. 

Another  digression  occurs  as  an  appendix  to  the  second 
group  of  homonyms  (ch.  xxvi. — xxvii.).  Maimonides  found 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  terms  are  applied  to  God  in 
a  figurative  sense ;  and  again,  that  in  the  '*  Targum  "  of 
Onkelos  some  of  the  figures  are  paraphrased,  while  other 
figures  received  a  literal  rendering.  He  therefore  seeks  to 
discover  the  principle  which  was  applied  both  in  the  Sacred 
text  and  in  the  translation,  and  he  found  it  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  dictum,  ''  The  Law  speaketh  the  language  of  man/' 
For  this  reason  all  figures  are  eschewed  which,  in  their 
literal  sense,  would  appear  to  the  multitude  as  implying 
debasement  or  a  blemish.  Onkelos,  who  rigorously  guards 
himself  against  using  any  term  that  might  suggest  cor- 
porification,  gives  a  literal  rendering  of  figurative  terms 
when  there  is  no  cause  for  entertaining  such  an  appre- 
hension. Maimonides  illustrates  this  rule  by  the  mode  in 
which  Onkelos  renders  " yarad"  ("to  go  down,"),  when 
used  in  reference  to  God.  It  is  generally  paraphrased, 
but  in  one  exceptional  instance,  occurring  in  Jacob's 
"  visions  of  the  night "  (Gen.  xlvi.  4),  it  is  translated 
literally ;  in  this  instance  the  literal  rendering  does  not 
lead  to  corporification ;  because  visions  and  dreams  were 
generally  regarded  as  mental  operations,  devoid  of  ob- 
jective reality.  Simple  and  clear  as  this  explanation  may 
jbe^  we  do  not  consider  that  it  really  explains  the  method  of 
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Onkelos.  On  the  contrary^  the  translator  paraphrased  an- 
thropomorphic terms,  even  when  he  found  them  in  passages 
relating  to  dreams  or  -visions;  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Maimonides  could  produce  a  single  instance  in 
fityour  of  his  Tiew.  He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his 
explanation  of  **  chazah"  *'to  see"  (ch.  xlviii.).  He 
says  that  when  the  object  of  vision  was  derogatory,  it 
was  not  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  deity ;  in 
such  instances  the  verb  is  paraphrased,  while  in  other 
instances  ihe  rendering  is  literal.  Although  Maimonides 
grants  *h%\  the  force  of  this  observation  is  weakened  by 
three  exieptions,  he  does  not  doubt  its  correctness. 

The  njct  Section  (ch.  1.  to  cL  lix.) "  On  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes'' oegins  with  the  explanation  that  ''faith"  consists 
in  thought,  not  in  mere  utterance ;  in  conviction,  not  in  mere 
profession.  This  explamation  forms  the  basis  for  the  subse- 
quent discussion.  The  several  arguments  advanced  by  Mai- 
monides against  the  employment  of  attributes  show  that  those 
who  assume  the  real  existence  of  divine  attributes  may 
possibly  utter  with  their  lips  the  creed  of  the  Unity  and 
the  Incorporeality  of  God,  but  they  cannot  truly  believe  it. 
A  demonstration  of  this  fact  would  be  needless,  if  the  Attri- 
butists  had  not  put  forth  their  false  theses  and  defended 
them  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  although  with  the  most 
absurd  arguments. 

After  this  explanation  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
impropriety  of  assigning  attributes  to  God.  The  Attri- 
butists  admit  that  God  is  the  Primal  Cause,  One,  incor- 
poreal, free  from  emotion  and  privation,  and  that  He  is 
not  comparable  to  any  of  His  creatures.  Maimonides  tliere- 
fore  conteflds  that  any  attributes  which,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  in  contradiction  to  this  creed  should  not 
be  applied  to  Qod,  By  this  rule  he  rejects  four  classes  of 
attributes:  namely,  those  which  include  a  definition,  a 
partial  definition,  a  quality,  or  a  relation. 

The  definition  of  a  thing  includes  its  efficient  cause  ;  and 
since  God  is  the  Primal  Cause,  He  cannot  be  di^&iii^d.,  q\ 
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described  by  a  partial  definition.  A  quality,  whetber 
psychical,  physical^  emotional,  or  quantitative,  is  always 
regarded  as  something  distinct  from  its  substratum ;  a  thing 
which  possesses  any  quality,  consists,  therefore,  of  that 
quality  and  of  a  substratum,  and  should  not  be  called  one. 
All  relations  of  time  and  space  imply  corporeality;  all 
relations  between  two  objects  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
comparison  between  these  two  objects.  To  employ  any  of 
these  attributes  in  reference  to  God  would  be  as  much  as 
to  declare  that  God  is  not  the  Primal  Cause,  that  He  is 
not  One,  that  He  is  corporeal,  or  that  He  is  comparable  to 
His  creatures. 

There  is  only  one  class  of  attributes  to  which  Maimonides 
makes  no  objection,  namely,  such  as  describe  actions,  and  to 
this  class  belong  all  the  Divine  attributes  which  occur  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  "Thirteen  Attributes"  {shelosh  esreh 
middoih,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6-7)  serve  as  an  illustration.  They  were 
communicated  to  Moses  when  he,  as  the  chief  of  the 
Israelites,  wished  to  know  the  way  in  which  God  governs 
the  universe,  in  order  that  he  himself  in  ruling  the  nation 
might  follow  it,  and  thereby  promote  their  real  well-being. 

On  the  whole,  the  opponents  of  Maimonides  admit  the 
correctness  of  this  theory.  Only  a  small  number  of  attri* 
butes  are  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  Scriptures  unques- 
tionably ascribe  to  God  Existence,  Life,  Power,  Wisdom, 
Unity,  Eternity,  and  Will.  The  Attributists  regard  these  as 
properties  distinct  from,  but  co-existing  with,  the  Essence 
of  God.  With  great  acumen,  and  with  equally  great 
acerbity,  Maimonides  shows  that  their  theory  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  their  belief  in  the  Unity  and  the  Incorporeality 
of  God.  He  points  out  three  diflferent  ways  of  ^terpreting 
these  attributes : — 1.  They  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive 
of  the  works  of  God,  and  as  declaring  that  these  possess  such 
properties  as,  in  works  of  man,  would  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  the  will,  the  power,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  living  being. 
2.  The  terms  "existing,"  "one,"  **wise,'*  etc.,  are  applied  to 
God  and  to  His  creatures  homonymously ;  as  attributes  of  God 
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they  coincide  with  His  Essence ;  as  attributes  of  anything 
beside  God  they  are  distinct  from  the  essence  of  the  thing. 
3.  These  terms  do  not  describe  a  positive  quality,  but  express 
a  negation  of  its  opposite.  This  third  interpretation  appears 
to  have  been  preferred  by  the  author ;  he  discusses  it  more 
fully  than  the  two  others.  He  observes  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  incomprehensible  Being  is  solely  of  a  negative 
character^  and  he  shows  by  simple  and  appropriate  examples 
that  an  approximate  knowledge  of  a  thing  can  be  attained 
by  mere  negations,  that  such  knowledge  increases  with  the 
number  of  these  negations,  and  that  an  error  in  positive 
assertions  is  more  injurious  than  an  error  in  negative  asser- 
tions. In  describing  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  applica- 
tion of  positive  attributes  to  God,  he  unsparingly  censures 
the  pat/tanim,  because  he  found  them  profuse  in  attributing 
positive  epithets  to  the  Deity.  On  the  basis  of  his  own 
theory,  he  could  easily  have  interpreted  these  epithets  in  the 
same  way  as  he  explains  the  Scriptural  attributes  of  God. 
His  severity  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  positive  attributes  in  the  literary 
compositions  of  the  Jews  was  the  cause  that  the  Mahometans 
charged  the  Jews  with  entertaining  false  notions  of  the 
Deity. 

The  inquiry  into  the  attributes  is  followed  by  a  treatment 
of  the  names  of  God.  It  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the 
design  of  the  author  to  elucidate  the  etymology  of  each 
name,  or  to  establish  methodically  its  signification ;  for  he 
does  not  support  his  explanations  by  any  proof.  His  sole 
aim  is  to  show  that  the  Scriptural  names  of  God  in  their 
true  meaning  strictly  harmonise  with  the  philosophical  con- 
ception of  the  Primal  Cause.  There  are  two  things  which 
have  to  be  distinguished  in  the  treatment  of  the  Primal 
Cause :  the  Primal  Cause  per  se,  and  its  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versa  The  first  is  expressed  by  the  tetragrammaton  and  its 
cognates,  the  second  by  the  several  attributes,  especially  by 
roehebh  baarabhoth^  ''He  who  rideth  on  the  arabhoth" 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  4). 
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Tbe  tetragrammaton  exclusively  expresses  the  essence  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  employed  as  a  nomen  proprium.  In  the 
mystery  of  this  name,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 
as  consisting  of  twelve  and  of  forty-two  letters,  Maimonides 
finds  no  other  secret  than  the  solution  of  some  metaphysical 
problems.  The  subject  of  these  problems  is  not  actually 
known,  but  the  author  supposes  that  it  referred  to  the 
"  absolute  existence  of  the  Deity."  He  discovers  the  same 
idea  in  ehyeh  (Ex.  iii.  14),  in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
added  in  the  Sacred  Text:  asher  ehyeh^  "that  is,  I  am." 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion  he  exposes  the  folly  or  sin- 
fulness of  those  who  pretend  to  work  miracles  by  the  aid  of 
these  and  similar  names. 

With  a  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  his  peculiar  inter- 
pretation of  rochehh  baarabhoth,  he  explains  a  variety  of 
Scriptural  passages,  and  treats  of  several  philosophical  terms 
relative  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Such  expressions  as  "  the 
word  of  God,"  *Uhe  work  of  God,"  "the  work  of  His 
fingers,''  "  He  made,"  "  He  spake,"  must  be  taken  in  a 
figurative  sense;  they  merely  represent  God  as  the  cause 
that  some  work  has  been  produced,  and  that  some  person  has 
acquired  a  certain  knowledge.  The  passage, ''  And  he  rested 
(nyi)  on  the  seventh  day"  (Ex.  xx.  11)  is  interpreted  as 
follows  :  On  the  seventh  Day  the  forces  and  laws  were  com- 
plete, which  during  the  previous  six  days  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  preservation  of  the  Universe.  They  were 
not  to  be  increased  or  modified. 

It  seems  that  Maimonides  introduced  this  figurative  ex- 
planation with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  Scriptural  "  God  " 
does  not  difler  from  the  "  Primal  Cause "  or  "  Ever-active 
Intellect "  of  the  philosophers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
do  not  reject  the  Unity  of  God,  although  they  assume  that 
the  Primal  Cause  comprises  the  causa  efficiens,  the  agens,  and 
the  causa  finalis  (or,  the  cause,  the  means,  and  the  end) ;  and 
that  the  Ever-active  Intellect  comprises  the  intelligens,  the 
intcllectus,  and  the  intellectum  (or,  the  thinking  subject,  the 
act  o£  thought,  and  the  object  thought  of) ;  because  in  this 
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case  these  apparently  different  elements  are,  in  fact,  iden- 
ticaL  The  Biblical  term  corresponding  to  ''  Primal  Cause  " 
is  roehebh  baarabhothy  ''riding  on  araboth.**  Maimonides  is 
at  pains  to  prove  that  araboth  denotes  ''  the  highest  sphere/' 
which  causes  the  motion  of  all  other  spheres,  and  which  thus 
brings  about  the  natural  course  of  production  and  destruc- 
tion. By  ''  the  highest  sphere  '^  he  does  not  understand  a 
material  sphere,  but  the  immaterial  world  of  intelligences 
and  angels,  ''the  seat  of  justice  and  judgment,  treasures  of 
life,  peace,  and  blessings,  the  seat  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous," 
etc.  Roehebh  baarabhoth,  therefore,  means :  He  presides  over 
the  immaterial  beings.  He  is  the  source  of  their  powers,  by 
which  they  move  the  spheres  and  regulate  the  course  of  nature. 
This  theory  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  Second  Part. 

The  next  section  (ch.  lxxi.-lxxvi.)  treats  of  the  Kalam. 
According  to  the  author,  the  method  of  the  Kalam  is  copied 
from  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  applied  it  in  the  defence  of 
their  religious  doctrines.  The  latter  examined  in  their 
writings  the  views  of  the  philosophers,  ostensibly  in  search 
of  truth,  in  reality,  however,  with  the  object  of  supporting 
their  own  dogmaa  Subsequently  Mahometan  theologians 
found  in  these  works  arguments  which  seemed  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  their  own  religion ;  they  blindly  adopted  these 
arg^oments,  and  made  no  enquiry  whence  these  had  been 
derived.  Maimonides  rejects  d  priori  the  theories  of  the 
Mutakallemim,  because  they  explain  the  phenomena  in  the 
Universe  in  conformity  with  preconceived  notions,  instead 
of  following  the  scientific  method  of  the  philosophers.  Among 
the  Jews,  especially  in  the  East  and  in  Africa,  there  were 
also  some  who  adopted  the  method  of  the  Kalam ;  in  doing 
so  they  followed  the  Mutazilah  (dissenting  Mahometans), 
not  because  they  found  it  more  correct  than  the  Kalam 
of  the  Ashariyah  (orthodox  Mahometans),  but  because  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  became  acquainted  with  the  Kalam  it 
was  only  cultivated  by  the  Mutazilah.  The  Jews  in  Spain, 
however,  remained  faithful  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

The  four  principal    dogmas  upheld    by  the   doixmi^QAi 
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religions  were  the  crcatlo  ex  ni/n'/o,  the  Existence  of  God» 
His  Incorporeality,  and  His  Unity.     By  the  philosophers 
the  creatio  ex  nihilo  was  rejected,  but  the   Mutakallemin^ 
defended  it,  and  founded  upon  it  their  proofs  in  favour  of 
the  other  three  dogmas.      Maimonides  adopts   the  philo^ 
sopbical  proofs  for  the  Existence,  Incorporeality,  and  Unity 
of  God,  because  they  must  be  admitted  eyen  by  those  who 
deny  the  creatio  ex  nihilo,  the  proofs  being  independent  of  this 
dogma.  In  order  to  show  that  the  Mutakallemim  are  mistaken 
in  ignoring  the  organisation  of  the  existing  order  of  things, 
the  author  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  analogy  between 
the  Universe,  or  Kosmos,  and  man,  the  mikrokosmos  (cL 
Ixzii).     This  analogy  is  merely  asserted,  and  the  reader  is 
advised  either  to  find  the  proof  by  his  own  studies^  or  to 
accept  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  the  learned.    The  Kal&m 
does  not  admit  the  existence  of  law,  organization,  and  unity 
in  the  universe.     Its  adherents  have,  accordingly,  no  trust- 
worthy criterion  to  determine  whether  a  thing  is  possible  or 
impossible.     Everything  that  is  conceivable  by  imagination 
is  by  them  held  as  possible.     The  several  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse are  in  no  relation  to  each  other ;  they  all  consist  of 
equal  elements;   they  are  not  composed  of  substance  and 
properties,  but  of  atoms  and  accidents ;  the  law  of  causality 
is  ignored;    man's  actions  are  not  the  result  of  will  and 
design,  but  are  mere  accidents.     Maimonides  in  enumerat- 
ing and  discussing  the  twelve  fundamental  propositions  of 
the  Kalam   (ch.  Ixiii.),  which   embody  these  theories,  had 
apparently  no   intention  to  give  a  complete  and  impartial 
account  of  the  Kalam  \    he   solely  aimed  at  exposing  the 
weakness  of  a  system  which  he  regarded  as  founded  not  on 
a  sound  basis  of  positive  facts,  but  on  mere  fiction;  not 
on  the   evidences  of  the  senses  and  of  reason,  but  on  the 
illusions  of  imagination. 

After  having  shown  that  the  twelve  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  the  Kaldm  are  utterly  untenable,  Maimonides 
finds  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  insufficiency  of 
the  prooh  advanced  by  the  Mutakallemim  in  support  of 
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tke  above-named  dogmas.  Seven  arguments  are  cited 
which  the  Matakallemim  employ  in  support  of  the  creatio 
ex  mkih}  The  first  argument  is  based  on  the  atomic 
theory,  viz.,  that  the  universe  consists  of  equal  atoms 
without  inherent  properties :  all  variety  and  change  observed 
in  nature  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  an  external  force. 
Three  arguments  are  supplied  by  the  proposition  that  finite 
things  of  an  infinite  number  cannot  exist  (Propos.  xi.). 
Three  other  arguments  derive  their  support  from  the  follow- 
ing  proposition  (x.)  :  Everything  that  can  be  imagined  can 
have  an  actual  existence.  The  present  order  of  things  is 
only  one  out  of  the  many  forms  which  are  possible,  and  exist 
through  the^^  of  a  determining  power. 

The  Unity  of  God  is  demonstrated  by  the  Mutakallemim 
as  follows :  Two  Gods  would  have  been  imable  to  produce 
the  world ;  one  would  have  impeded  the  work  of  the  other. 
Maimonides  points  out  that  this  might  have  been  avoided  by 
a  suitable   division   of  labour.      Another   argument  is  as 
follows :  The  two  Beings  would  have  one  element  in  com- 
mon, and  would  differ  in  another ;  each  would  thus  consist 
of  two  elements,  and  would  not  be  God.     Maimonides  might 
have  suggested  that  the  argument  moves  in  a  circle,  the 
unity  of  God  being  proved  by  assuming  His  unity.     The 
following  argument  is  altogether  unintelligible :  Both  Gods 
are  moved  to  action  by  will ;  the  will,  being  without  a  sub- 
stratum, could  not  act  simultaneously  in  two  separate  beings. 
The  fallacy  of  the  following  argument  is  clear :  The  exis- 

^  Saadiah  proves  the  existence  of  the  Creator  in  the  following  way : — 1. 
The  Uniyerse  is  limited,  and  therefore  cannot  possess  an  unlimited  force.  2. 
All  things  are  compounds ;  the  composition  must  he  owing  to  some  external 
cause.  3.  Changes  observed  in  all  beings  are  effected  by  some  external  cause. 
4.  If  time  were  infinite,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  the  progress  of 
time  from  the  present  moments  to  the  future,  or  from  the  past  to  the  present 
moment.  (Emunoth  vedeoth,  oh.  i.).— Bahya  founds  his  arguments  on  three 
propositions:—!.  A  thing  cannot  be  its  own  maker.  2.  The  series  of  suc- 
oetnve  causes  is  finite.  3.  Compounds  owe  their  existence  to  an  external 
force.  His  arguments  are : — 1.  The  Universe,  even  the  elements,  are  com- 
pounds consisting  of  substance  and  form.  2.  In  the  Uniyerse  plan  and  unify 
is  discernible.     (Chobhoth  ha-lebhabhoth,  ch.  i.) 
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tcnce  of  one  God  is  proved ;  the  existence  of  a  second  God 
is  not  proved,  it  would  be  possible;  and  as  possibility  is 
inapplicable  to  God,  there  does  not  exist  a  second  God.  The 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  God  is  here  con- 
founded with  potentiality  of  existence.  Again,  if  one  God 
suffices,  the  second  God  is  superfluous ;  if  one  God  is  not 
sufficient,  he  is  not  perfect,  and  cannot  be  a  deity.  Mai- 
monides  objects  that  it  would  not  be  an  imperfection  in 
either  deity  to  act  exclusively  within  their  respective 
provinces.  As  in  the  criticism  of  the  first  argument, 
Maimonides  seems  here  to  forget  that  the  existence  oi 
separate  provinces  would  require  a  superior  determining 
Power,  and  the  two  Beings  would  not  properly  be  called  Gods. 
The  weakest  of  all  arguments  are,  according  to  Mai- 
monides, those  by  which  the  Mutakallemim  sought  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  God's  Incorporeality.  If  God  were 
corporeal.  He  would  consist  of  atoms,  and  would  not  he  one; 
or  He  would  be  comparable  to  other  beings;  but  a  com- 
parison implies  the  existence  of  similar  and  of  dissimilar 
elements,  and  God  would  thus  not  be  one,  A  corporeal  Go^ 
would  be  finite,  and  an  external  power  would  be  required 
to  define  those  limits. 
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The  Second  Part  includes  the  following  sections: — l-^ 
Introduction ;   2.    Philosophical  Proof  of  the  Existence 
One  Incorporeal  Primal  Cause  (ch.  i.) ;  3.  On  the  Sphe 
and  the  Intelligences   (ii.-xii.) ;    4.  On  the  theory  of  thi 
Eternity    of  the  Universe  (xiii.-xxix.) ;    5.  Exposition  o 
Gen.  i.-iv.  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  ;  6.  On  Prophecy  (xxxiL-xlviii.). 

The  enumeration  of  twenty-six  propositions,  by  the  aid  c^^ 
which  the  philosophers  prove  the  Existence,  the  Unity,  an^^ 
the  Incorporeality  of  the  Primal  Cause,  forms  the  introdu^^-^ 
lion  to  the  Second  Part  of  this  work.  The  propositiox^^ 
treat  of  the  properties  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  (i.-iix*^ 
jr.-xii.,   xvi.),   of   change  and   motion  (iv.-ix.,    xiii.-xviii.^ 
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and  of  the  possible  and  the  absolute  or  necessary  (xx.-xxt.)  ; 
\  they  are  simply  enumerated,  but  are  not  demonstrated. 
Whatever  the  value  of  these  Propositions  maybe,  they  were- 
inadequate  for  their  purpose,  and  the  author  is  compelled  to- 
introduce  auxiliary  propositions  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
infinite,  incorporeal,  and  uncompounded  Primal  Cause. 
(Ar^ments  I.  and  III.) 

The  first  and  the  fourth  arguments  may  be  termed  cosmo-^ 
logical  proofs.     They  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the- 
series  of  causes  for  every  change  is  finite,  and  terminates  in 
the  Primal  Cause.     There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the 
two  arguments :  in  the  first  are  discussed  the  causes  of  the 
motion  of  a  moving  object  ;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  causes 
which  bring  about  the  transition  of  a  thing  from  poten- 
tiality to  reality.    To  prove  that  neither  the  spheres  nor  a 
force  residing  in  them  constitute  the  Primal  Cause,  the  philo- 
sophers employed  two  propositions,  of  which  the  one  asserts 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  spheres  are  infinite,  and  the  other 
denies  the  possibility  that  an  infinite  force  should  reside  in  a 
finite  object    The  distinction  between  the  finite  in  space 
^d  the  finite  in  time  appears  to  have  been  ignored ;  for  it  is 
oot  shown  why  a  force  infinite  in  time  could  not  reside  in  a 
^y  finite  in  space.     Moreover,  those  who,  like  Maimouides, 
'^ject  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  necessarily  reject  this 
P^^f,  while  those  who  hold  that  the  universe  is  eternal  do 
^ot  admit  that  the  spheres  have  ever  been  only  potential, 
«id  passed  from  potentiality  to  actuality.     The  second  argu- 
^^Ht  is  supported  by  the  following  supplementary  proposi- 
^^>i:  If  two  elements  coexist  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
^^^  of  these  elements  is  to  be  found  at  the  same  time  sepa- 
^te,  in  a  free  state,  it  is  certain  that  the  second  element  is 
^^«wise  to  be  found  by  itself.    Now,  since  things  exist  which 
^^^bine  in  themselves  motive  power  and  mass  moved  by  that 
I^'Wer,  and  since  mass  is  found  by  itself,  motive  power  must 
^^^^  be  found  by  itself  independent  of  mass. 

The  third  argument  has  a  logical  character :  The  universe 
^  either  eternal  or  temporal,  or  partly  eternal  and  partly 
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temporal.     It   cannot   be  eternal  in   all  its  parts,  as  many 
parts  undergo   destruction;  it  is  not  altogether  temporei.1, 
because,  if  so,  the  universe  could  not  be  reproduced  after 
being  destroyed.      The  continued   existence   of   the    unii- 
yerse  leads,   therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
immortal  force,  the   Primal  Cause,   besides  the   transient 
world. 

These  arguments  have  tiiis  in  common,  that  while  proving 
the  existence  of  a  Primal  Cause,  they  at  the  same  time 
demonstrate  the  Unity,  the  Incorporeality,  and  the  Eternity 
of  that  Cause.  Special  proofs  are  nevertheless  superadded 
for  each  of  these  postulates,  and  on  the  whole  they  differ 
very  little  from  those  advanced  by  the  Mahometan  Theo- 
logians. 

This  philosophical  theory  of  the  Primal  Cause  was  adapted 
by  Jewish  scholars  to  the  Biblical  theory  of  the  Creator. 
The  universe  is  a  living,  organised  being,  of  which  the  earth 
is  the  centre.     Any  changes  on  this  earth  are  due  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  spheres ;  the  lowest  or  innermost  sphere, 
namely,  the  one  nearest  to  the  centre,  is  the  sphere  of>the 
moon ;  the  outermost  or  uppermost  is  "  the  all-encompassing 
sphere."   Numerous  spheres  are  interposed ;  but  Maimonidee 
divides  all  the  spheres  into  four  groups,  corresponding  to 
the  moon,  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars.    This 
division  is  claimed  by  the  author  as  his  own  discovery ;  he 
believes  that  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  four  causes  of  their 
motions,  the  four  elements  of  the  sublunary  world,  and  the 
four  classes  of  beings,  viz.,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  and  the  rational.     The  spheres  have  souls,  and  are 
endowed  with  intellect;  their  souls  enable  them  to  move 
freely,  and  the  impulse  to  the  motion  is  given  by  the  intel- 
lect in  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  Intellect     Each 
sphere  has  an  intellect  peculiar  to  itself;  the  intellect  attached 
to  the  sphere  of  the  moon  is  called  "  the  active  intellect  ** 
{Sechel  ha-poel).    In  support  of  this  theory  nimierous  pas- 
sages are  cited  both  from  Holy  Writ  and  from  post-Biblical 
Jewish  literature.   The  angels  {elohim,  malachim)  mentioned 
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in  the  Bible  are  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  intellects  of 
the  spheres  ;  they  are  free  agents,  and  their  volition  invari- 
ably tends  to  that  which  is  good  and  noble ;  they  emanate 
from  the  Primal  Cause,  and  form  a  descending  series  of 
heings,  ending  with  the  active  intellect.  The  transmission  of 
power  from  one  element  to  the  other  is  called  "  emanation  " 
{ihepha).  This  transmission  is  performed  without  the 
utterance  of  a  sound ;  if  any  voice  is  supposed  to  be  heard, 
it  ifi  only  an  illusion,  originating  in  the  human  imagination, 
which  18  the  source  of  all  evils  (ch.  xii.). 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  Maimonides  explains 
that  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  the  angels 
whom  Jacob  saw  ascend  and  descend  the  ladder,  and  all  other 
ftogels  seen  by  man,  are  nothing  but  the  intellects  of  the 
^heres,  four  in  number,  which  emanate  from  the  Primal 
Cause  (ch.  x.).     In  his  description  of  the  spheres  he,  as 
Usual,  follows  Aristotle.    The  spheres  do  not  contain  any  of 
the  four  elements  of  the  sublimary  world,  but  consist  of  the 
Quintessence,  an  entirely  different  element.     Whilst  things 
on*4hi8  earth  are  transient,  the  beings  which  inhabit  the 
^heres  above  are  etemaL     According  to  Aristotle,  these 
spheres,  as  well  as  their  intellects,  coexist  with  the  Primal 
Cause.     Maimonides,  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, here  departs  from  his  master,  and   holds   that  the 
spheres  and  the  intellects  had  a  beginning,  and  were  brought 
into  existence  by  the  will  of  the  Creator.     He  does  not 
attempt  to  give  a  positive  proof  of  his  doctrine ;  all  he  con- 
tends is  that  the  theory  of  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  is,  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  not  inferior   to   the  doctrine 
which  asserts  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  can 
refute  all  objections  advanced  against  his  theory  (ch.  xiii.- 
xxviii.). 

He  next  enumerates  and  criticises  the  various  theories 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Universe,  viz.  :  A.  God  created 
the  Universe  out  of  nothing.  B.  God  formed  the  Universe 
from  an  eternal  substance.  C.  The  Universe  originating  in 
the   eternal  Primal  Cause  is  co-eternal. — It    is  not  hidd 
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necessary  by  the  author  to  discuss  the  yiew  of  those  who  d 
not  assume  a  Primal  Cause,  since  the  existence  of  such 
cause  has  already  been  proyed  (ch.  xiiL). 

The  objections  raised  to  a  creatio  ex  nihilo  by  its  opponen 
are  founded  partly  on  the  properties  of  Nature,  an 
partly  on  those  of  the  Primal  Cause.  They  infer  froi 
the  properties  of  Nature  the  following  arguments :  (1 
The  first  moving  force  is  eternal ;  for  if  it  had  a  beginninf 
another  motion  must  have  produced  it,  and  then  it  wouli 
not  be  the  First  moving  force.  (2.)  If  the  farmiess  matte 
be  not  eternal,  it  must  have  been  produced  out  of  anothe: 
substance ;  it  would  then  have  a  certain  form  by  which  i 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  primary  substance^  an( 
then  it  would  not  be  farmiess.  (3.)  The  circular  motioi 
of  the  spheres  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  terminaticm 
and  anything  that  is  without  an  end,  must  be  without  i 
beginning.  (4.)  Anything  brought  to  existence  existei 
previously  in  potentia ;  something  must  therefore  have  pre 
existed  of  which  potential  existence  could  be  predicate! 
Some  support  for  the  theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaves 
has  been  derived  from  the  general  belief  in  the  eternity  ( 
the  heavens. — The  properties  of  the  Primal  Cause  fumishe 
the  following  arguments: — If  it  were  assumed  that  tl 
Universe  was  created  from  nothing,  it  would  imply  that  tl 
First  Cause  had  changed  from  the  condition  of  a  potenti 
Creator  to  that  of  an  actual  Creator,  or  that  His  will  he 
undergone  a  change,  or  that  He  must  be  imperfect,  becaui 
He  produced  a  perishable  work,  or  that  He  had  been  inactii 
during  a  certain  period.  All  these  contingencies  would  1 
contrary  to  a  true  conception  of  the  First  Cause  (ch.  xiv.). 

Maimonides  is  of  opinion  that  the  arguments  based  on  tl 
properties  of  things  in  Nature  are  inadmissible,  because  tl 
laws  by  which  the  Universe  is  regulated  need  not  have  bee 
in  force  before  the  Universe  was  in  existence.  This  refuti 
tion  is  styled  by  our  author  "  a  strong  wall  built  round  tl 
Law,  able  to  resist  all  attacks"  (ch.  xvii.).  In  a  siroili 
manner  the  author  proceeds  against  the  objections  foundc 
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ihe  properties  of  the  First  Cause.     Purely  intellectual 
gs,  he  saysy  are  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  material 
eB ;  that  which  necessitates  a  change  in  the  latter  or  in  the 
of  man  need  not  produce  a  change  in  immaterial  beings. 
)  the  belief  that  the  heavens  are  inhabited  by  angels  and 
68,  it  has  not  its  origin  in  the  real  existence  of  these 
matural  beings ;  it  was  suggested  to  man  by  meditation 
16  apparent  grandeur  of  heavenly  phenomena  (ch.  xviii.). 
oimonides  next  proceeds  to  explain  how,  independently  of 
.uthority  of  Scripture,  he  has  been  led  to  adopt  the  belief 
16  ereatio  ex  nihUo.    Admitting  that  the  great  variety  of 
hings  in  the  sublunary  world  can  be  traced  to  those  im- 
ible  laws  which  regulate  the  influence  of  the  spheres  on 
beings  below — the  variety  in  the  spheres  can  only  be 
amed  as  the  result  of  God's  free  wilL    According  to 
itotle  —  the  principal  authority  for  the  eternity  of  the 
yerse  —  it  is  impossible  that  a  simple  being  should, 
rding  to  the  laws  of  nature,  be  the  cause  of  various  and 
pound  beings.     Another  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
mity  of  the  Universe  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
OQomer  Ptolemy  has  proved  the  incorrectness  of  the  view 
ch  Aristotle  had  of  celestial  spheres,  although  the  system 
that  astronomer  is  likewise  far  from  being  perfect  and 
1  (ch.  xxiv.).    It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  notion 
be  properties  of  the  heavenly  spheres ;  ''  the  heaven,  even 
heavens,  are  the  Lord's,  but  the  earth  hath  he  given  to 
children  of  man."  (Ps.  cxv.  16.)    The  author,  observing 
'  the  arguments   against  the  ereatio  ex  nihilo  are   un- 
able, adheres  to  his  theory,  which  was  taught  by  such 
phets  as  Abraham  and  Moses.    Although  each  Scriptural 
tation  could,  by  a   figurative    interpretation   be  made 
igree  with  the  opposite  theory,  Maimonides  declines  to 
>re  the  literal  sense  of  a  term,  unless  it  be  in  opposi- 
te well-established  truths,  as  is  the  case  with  anthro- 
lorphic   expressions;    for  the  latter,  if  taken  literally, 
Id  be  contrary  to  the  demonstrated  truth  of  God's  in- 
K>reality  (ch.  xxv.).     He  ia  therefore  Burpna^  \\i«i  \Xift 
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author  of  Pirke-di-Rabbi  Eliezer  ventured  to  assume  the  etor  — 
nity  of  matter,  and  he  thinks  it  possible  that  Rabbi  Eliezer* 
carried  the  license  of  figurative  speech  too  far.     (Ch.  xxvi.) 

The  theory  of  the  creaiio  ex  nihih  does  not  involve  the 
belief  that    the  Universe  will  at  a  futare   time    be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  Bible  distinctly  teaches  the  creation,  but  not 
the  destruction  of  the  world  except    in    passages  which 
are  undoubtedly  conceived  in  a   metaphorical  sense.    On 
the  contrary,  respecting  certain  parts  of  the  Universe  it 
is  clearly  stated  "He  established  them  for  ever."     (Ps. 
cxlviii.   5.)      The  destruction  of  the  Universe  would  be, 
as  the  creation  has  been,  a  direct  act  of  the  Divine  wiQ« 
and  not  the  result  of  those  immutable  laws  which  govern 
the  Universe.    The  Divine  will  would  in  that  case  s^ 
aside  those  laws,  both  in  the  initial  and  the  final  stageB 
of  the  Universe.     Within  this  interval,  however,  the  \awb 
remain  undisturbed  (ch.  xxvii.).     Apparent  exceptions,  the 
miracles,  originate  in  these  laws,  although  man  is  unable 
to  perceive  the  causal  relation.     The  biblical  account  of 
the  creation  concludes  with  the  statement  that  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day,  that  is  to  say,  He  declared  that  the 
work  was  complete;  no  new  act  of  creation  was  to  take 
place,  and  no  new  law  was  to  be  introduced.     It  is  true  that 
the  second  and  the  third  chapters  of  Genesis  appear  to 
describe  a  new  creation,  that  of  Eve,  and  a  new  law,  namely, 
that  of  man's  mortality,  but  these  chapters  are  explained  as 
containing  an  allegorical  representation  of  man's  psychical 
and  intellectual  faculties,  or  a  supplemental  detail  of  the  con- 
tents  of  the  first  chapter.     Maimonides   seems  to  prefer 
the   allegorical   explanation  which,  as  it  seems,  he  had  in 
yiew   without    expressly   stating  it,   in   his   treatment   of 
Adam's  sin  and  punishment.     (Part  I.  ch.  ii.)      It  is  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  on  the  one  hand  to  admit   that  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Almighty  the  laws  of  nature  may  become 
inoperative,  and  that  the  whole  Universe  may  become  an- 
nihilated, and  on  the  other  hand  to  deny,  that  during  the 
existence  of  the   Universe,  any  of  the   natural  laws  ever 
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been  or  eyer  will  be  suspended.  It  seems  that  Mai- 
monides  conld  not  conceive  the  idea  that  the  work  of  the 
All-wise  should  be,  as  the  Mutakallemim  taught — without 
plan  and  system,  or  that  the  laws  once  laid  down  should  not 
be  sufficient  for  aU  emergencies. 

The  account  of  the  Creation  given  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis is  explained    by   the    author  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  rules :  First  its  language  is  allegorical ;  and 
|.   Secondly,     the    terms    employed     are    homonyms.      The 
P   words  eretSf  fnayim,  rtMch,  and  chasheeh  in  the  second  verse 
(ch.  i),    are    homonyms  and  denote  the   four  elements : 
earth,  water^  air,  and  fire ;  in  other  instances  erets  is  the 
terrestrial  globe  of  the  earth,  mayim  is  water  or  vapour, 
'tMcA  denotes  wind,  and  choshech  darkness.    According  to 
HaimonideS;  a  summary  of  the  first  chapter  may  be  given 
thus:    God  created  the  Universe  by  producing  first    the 
^^ith  the   "beginning"    (Gen.    I  1),  or  hathchalah,   %.e., 
the  intellects  which  give  to  the  spheres  both  existence  and 
Motion,  and  thus  become  the  source  of  the  existence  of  the 
entire  Universe.      At   first  this   Universe  consisted  of  a 
ohaos  of  elements,  but  its  form  was  successively  developed 
by  the  influence  of  the   spheres,   and  more    directly   by 
the  action  of  light  and  darkness,  the  properties  of  which 
Were  fixed  on  the  first  day  of  the  Creation.     In  the  sub- 
sequent five  days  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  the  intellec- 
tual beings  came  into  existence.     The  seventh  day,  on  which 
the  Universe  was  for  the  first   time   ruled   by  the  same 
natural  laws  which  continue  in  operation,  was  distinguished 
as  a  day  blessed  and  sanctified  by  the  Creator,  who  de- 
signed it  to  proclaim  the  oreaiio  ex  nihilo  (Exod.  xx.  !!)• 
The  Israelites  were  moreover  commanded  to  keep  this  Sab- 
bath in  commemoration  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  (Deut. 
V.  15),   because  during  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age, they  had  not  been  permitted  to  rest  on  that  day.    In 
the  history  of  the  first  sin  of  man,  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
serpent  represent  the  intellect,  the  body,  and  the  imagi- 
nation.    In  order  to  complete  the  imagery,  Samad  ot  Satau^ 
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mentioned  in  the  Midrasli  in  connection  with  this  account, 
is  added  as  representing  man's  appetitive  faculties.     Imagi- 
nation^  the  source  of  error,  is  directly  aided  by  the  appe- 
titive faculty,  and  the  two  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
body,  to  which  man  generally  gives  paramount  attention, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  indulges  in  sins ;  in  the  end, 
however,  they  subdue  the  intellect  and  weaken  its  power. 
Instead  of  obtaining  pure  and  real  knowledge,  man  fonns 
false  conceptions;  in  consequence,  the  body  is  subject  to 
suffering,  whilst  the  imagination,  instead  of  being  guided 
by  the  intellect  and  attaining  a  higher  development  be- 
comes debased  and  depraved.     In  the  three  sons  of  Adam, 
Kain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  Maimonides  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
three  elements  in  man  :  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the 
intellectual.     First,  the  animal  element  (Abel)  becomes  ex- 
tinct;  then  the  vegetable  elements  (Kain)  are  dissolved; 
only  the  third  element,  the  intellect  (Seth),  survives,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  mankind   (ch.  xxx.,  xxxi.). 

Maimonides  having  so  far  stated  his  opinion  in  explicit 
terms,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he  had  in  view  b^ 
the  avowal  that  he  could  not  disclose  everything.  It  is  un** 
questionably  no  easy  matter  to  adapt  each  verse  in  the  firsts 
chapters  of  Genesis  to  the  foregoing  allegory ;  but  such  am^ 
adaptation  is,  according  to  the  author's  own  view  (Part  I.^ 
Introd.,  p.  19),  not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  objection^ 
able. 

In  the  next  section  (xxxii.-xlviii.)  Maimonides  treats  dP 
Prophecy.     He  mentions  the  following  three  opinions: — 
1.  Any  person,  irrespective  of  his  physical  or  moral  qualifi--^ 
cations,  may  be  summoned  by  the  Almighty  to  the  missioi^ 
of  a  prophet.     2.  Prophecy  is  the  highest  degree  of  ment&l 
development,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  training  and  study* 
3.  The  gift  of  prophecy  depends  on  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  training,  combined  with   inspiration.     The   author 
adopts  the  last-mentioned  opinion.    He  defines  prophecy  clb 
an   emanation   (shepha),   which   through   the   will   of   the 
Almighty  descends  from  the  Active  Intellect  to  the  intellect 
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and  the  imagination  of  thoroughly  qualified  persons.     The 
prophet  is  thus  distinguished  both  from  wise  men  whose 
intellect  alone  received  the  necessary  impulse  from    the 
Active  Intellect,  and  from  diviners  or  dreamers,  whose 
imagination  alone  has  been  influenced  by  the  Active  Intel- 
lect.   Although  it  is  assumed  that  the  attainment  of  this 
prophetic  faculty  depends  on  Ood's  will,  this  dependence  is 
aoduDg  else  but  the  relation  which  all  things  bear  to  the 
Primal  Cause ;  for  the  Active  Intellect  acts  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  established  by  the  will  of  Ood ;  it  gives  an 
impulse  to  the  intellect  of  man,  and,  bringing  to  light  those 
mental  powers  which  lay  dormant,  it  merely  turns  potential 
^Mmlty  into  real  action.    These  faculties  can  be  perfected  to 
ioch  a  degree  as  to  enable  man  to  apprehend  the  highest 
tnitliB  intuitively,  without  passing  through  all  the  stages  of 
rsflearch  required  by  ordinary  persons.     The  same  fact  is 
Botioed  with  respect  to  imagination ;  man  sometimes  forms 
&ithful  images  of  objects  and  events  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  ordinary  channel  of  ix^ormation,  namely,  impressions 
'^e  on  the  senses.    Since  prophecy  is  the  result  of  a 
iiataral  process,  it  may  appear  surprising  that,  of  the  nume- 
1008  men  excelling  in  wisdom,  so  few  became  prophets, 
'^onides  accounts  for  this  fact  by  assuming  that  the 
iQoral  faculties  of  such  men  had  not  been  duly  trained. 
^^ne  of  them  had,  in  the  author's  opinion,  gone  through  the 
^^ral  discipline  indispensable  for  the  vocation  of  a  prophet, 
^^des  this,  everything  which  obstructs  mental  improve- 
^^^t,  misdirects  the  imagination  or  impairs  the  physical 
'^ngth,  and  precludes  man  from  attaining  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
^Qts.    Hence  no  prophecy  was  vouchsafed  to  Jacob  during 
^^  period  of  his  anxieties  on  account  of  his  separation  from 
^^ph.    Nor  did  Moses  receive  a  divine  message  during  the 
f^^^rs  which  the  Israelites,  under  divine  punishment,  spent 
'^  the  desert.     On  the  other  hand,  music  and  song  awakened 
'*^^  prophetic  power  (comp.  2  Kings  iii.  15),  and  "  The  spirit 
^  prophecy  alights  only  on  him  who  is  wise,  strong,  and 
^h  "  (BabjL  Taim.  Shabbatb,  92a).     Although  ^Itx^  i^ics^ 
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ration  for  a  prophetic  missioiiy  the  pursuit  of  earnest  and 
persevering  study,  as  also  the  execution  of  the  divine  dic- 
tates^ required  physical  strength,  yet  in  the  moment  when 
the  prophecy  was  received  the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs 
were  suspended.  The  intellect  then  acquired  true  know- 
ledge, which  presented  itself  to  the  prophet's  imagination  in 
forms  peculiar  to  that  faculty.  Pure  ideals  are  almost  in- 
comprehensible;  man  must  translate  them  into  language 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  use,  and  he  must  adapt  them  to 
his  own  mode  of  thinking.  In  receiving  prophecies  and 
communicating  them  to  others  the  exercise  of  the  prophet's 
imagination  was  therefore  as  essential  as  that  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  Maimonides  seems  to  apply  to  this  imagination  the 
term  "  angel,'*  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  prophet. 

Only  Moses  held  his  bodily  functions  under  such  control 
that  even  without  their  temporary  suspension  he  was  able  to 
receive  prophetic  inspiration;  the  interposition  of  the 
imagination  was  in  his  case  not  needed  :  ''  God  spoke  to  him 
mouth  to  mouth/'  (Numb.  xii«  8.)  Moses  differed  so  com- 
pletely from  other  prophets  that  the  term  *'  prophet ''  could 
only  have  been  applied  to  him  and  other  men  by  way  of 
homonymy. 

The  impulses  descending  from  the  Active  Intellect  to 
man's  intellect  and  imagination  produce  various  effects, 
according  to  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition. 
Some  men  are  thus  endowed  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  with  an  ambition  to  perform  great  deeds,  or  they  feel 
themselves  impelled  to  appeal  mightily  to  their  fellowmen 
by  means  of  exalted  and  pure  language.  Such  men  are 
filled  with  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,"  or,  "  with  the  spirit  of 
holiness."  To  this  distinguished  class  belonged  Jephthah, 
Samson,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  authors  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  Though  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  they 
were  not  included  in  the  rank  of  prophets.  Maimonides 
divides  the  prophets  into  two  groups,  namely,  those  who 
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receive  inspiration  in  a  dream  and  those  who  receive  it  in  a 
vision.  The  first  group  includes  the  following  five  classes  :«^ 
1.  Those  who  see  symbolic  figures ;  2.  Those  who  hear  a 
voice  addressing  them  without  perceiving  the  speaker ;  3. 
Those  who  see  a  man  and  hear  him  addressing  them ;  4. 
Those  who  see  an  angel  addressing  them ;  5.  Those  who  see 
Qod  and  hear  His  voice.  The  other  group  is  divided  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  contains  only  the  first  four  classes, 
for  Maimonides  considered  it  impossible  that  a  prophet 
should  see  God  in  a  vision.  This  classification  is  based  on  the 
various  expressions  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe 
the  several  prophecies. 

When  the  Israelites  received  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai, 
they  distinctly  heard  the  first  two  commandments,  which 
include  the  doctrines  of  the  Existence  and  the  Unity  of 
Ood;  of  the  other  eight  commandments,  which  enunciate 
moral,  not  metaphysical  truths,  they  heard  the  mere  *'  sound 
of  words " ;  and  it  was  through  the  mouth  of  Moses  that 
the  divine  instruction  was  revealed  to  them.  Maimonides 
defends  this  opinion  by  quotations  from  the  Talmud  and  the 
IMidrashim. 

The  theory  that  imagination  was  an  essential  element  in 
prophecy  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  figurative  speech  pre- 
dominates in  the  prophetical  writings,  which  abound  in 
figures,  hyperbolical  expressions  and  allegories.  The  sym- 
bolical acts  which  are  described  in  connection  with  the 
visions  of  the  prophets,  such  as  the  translation  of  Ezekiel 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ez.  viii.  3),  Isaiah's  walking 
about  naked  and  barefoot  (Is.  xx.  2),  Jacob's  wrestling  with 
the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  27  sqq,),  and  the  speaking  of  Balaam's 
ass  (Num.  xxii.  28),  had  no  positive  reality.  The  prophets, 
employing  an  elliptical  style,  frequently  omitted  to  state 
that  a  certain  event  related  by  them  was  part  of  a  vision  or 
a  dream.  In  consequence  of  such  elliptical  speech  events 
are  described  in  the  Bible  as  coming  directly  from  God, 
although  they  simply  are  the  efiTect  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature^  and  as  such  depend  on  the  will  of  God.    Such  pas- 
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Bages  cannot  be  misunderstood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
every  event  and  every  natural  phenomenon  can  for  its  origin 
be  traced  to  the  Primal  Cause.     In  this  sense  the  prophets 
employ  such  phrases  as  the  following :  **  And  /  will  oom- 
mand  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it "  (Is.  v.  6) ; 
*'  I  have  also  called  my  mighty  men  "  (ibid.  xi.  3). 


FART  III. 

This  part  contains  the  following  six  sections : — 1.  Expo- 
sition of  the  tnaaseh  mercabhah  (Ez.  i.),  ch.  i.-vii. ;  2.  On 
the  nature  and  the  origin  of  evil,  ch.  viii.-xii. ;  3.  On  the 
object  of  the  creation,  ch.  xiii.-xv. ;  4.  On  Providence  and 
Omniscience^  ch.  xvi.-xxv. ;  5.  On  the  object  of  the  Divine 
precepts  (taame  ha^mitsvoth)  and  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Bible^  ch.  xxv.-xl. ;  6.  A  guide  to  the  proper  worship  of 
God. 

With  great  caution  Maimonides  approaches  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  tnaaseh  mercabhah,  the  chariot  which  Ezekial 
beheld  in  a  vision  (Ez.  i.).  The  mysteries  included  in  the 
description  of  the  divine  chariot  had  been  orally  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  chain  of  tradition  was  broken, 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  had  vanished.  What- 
ever he  knew  of  those  mysteries  he  owed  exclusivdy  to  hm 
own  inventive  faculties ;  he  therefore  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  that  his  knowledge  should  die  with  hioL 
He  committed  his  exposition  of  the  tnaaseh  mercabhah  and 
the  tnaaseh  bereshith  to  writing,  but  did  not  divest  it  of  its 
original  mysterious  character ;  so  that  the  explanation  was 
fully  intelligible  to  the  initiated — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the 
philosopher — but  to  the  ordinary  reader  it  was  a  mere  para- 
phrase of  the  biblical  text. — (Introduction.) 

The  first  seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  divine  chariot.     According  to  Maimonides  three  distinct 
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ports  are  to  be  notiGed,  each  of  which  begins  with  the  phrase 
'^Andl  saw."    These  parts  correspond  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  Universey  the  suUnnary  world,  the  spheres  and  the  intel- 
ligences.   First  of  all  the  prophet  is  made  to  behold  the 
Imatarial  world  which  consists  of  the  earth  and  the  spheres, 
andof  Aese  the  spheres  as  the  more  important,  are  noticed 
first    In  the  Second  Part,  in  which    the  nature  of   the 
spheres  is  discussed,  the  author  dwells  with  pride  on  his 
disoovery  that  they  can  be  divided  into  four  groups.    This 
discovery  he  now  employs  to  show  that  the  four  **  chayyoth  ** 
(animals)  represent  the  four  divisions  of  the  spheres.      He 
points  out  that  the  terms  which  the  prophet  uses  in  the 
<loBcription  of  the  chayyoth  are  identical  with  terms  applied 
to  the  properties  of  the*  spheres.    For  the  four  chayyoth^ 
or  « angels,"  or  d^erubim^  (1)  have  human  form;  (2)  have 
liiunan  faces ;  (3)  possess  characteristics  of  other  animals ; 
i^  have  human  hands ;    (5)  their  feet    are  straight  and 
^Tind  (cylindrical) ;   (6)  their  bodies  are  closely  joined  to 
^ach  other;    (7)    only  their    faces  and  their  wings    are 
^^parate ;  (8)  their  substance  is  transparent  and  refulgent ; 
\^)  they  move  uniformly;    (10)   each  moves  in    its    own 
^^irection;    (11)  they   run;    (12)  swift   as  lightning  they 
^"etom  towards  their  starting  point;  and  (13)  they  move 
X^  consequence  of   an    extraneous    impulse    {ruach).      In 
^  similar  manner    the  spheres  are    described : — (1)  they 
|)0S8e88  the  characteristics  of  man,  viz.,  life  and  intellect ; 
(2)  they  consist  like  man  of  body  and  soul ;  (3)  they  are 
strong,  mighty  and  swift,  like  the  ox,  the  lion,    and  the 
eagle ;  (4)  they  perform  all  manner  of  work  as  though  they 
had  hands ;  (5)  they  are  round,  and  are  not  divided  into 
parte;  (6)  no  vacuum  intervenes  between  one  sphere  and  the 
other ;  (7)  they  may  be  considered  as  one  being,  but  in 
respect   to  the  intellects,  which  are  the   causes  of  their 
existence  and  motion,  they  appear  as  four  different  beings ; 
(8)   they  are  transparent  and  refulgent;    (9)   each  sphere 
moves  uniformly,  (10)  and  according  to  its  special  laws; 
(11)  they  revolve  with  great   velocity;    (12)    each  ^int 
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returns  again  to  its  previous  position;    (13)  they   are  self- 
movingy  yet  the  impulse  emanates  from  an  external  power. 

In  the  second  part  of  the   vision  the  prophet  saw  the 
o/annim.    These  represent  the  four  elements  of  the  sublunary 
world.    For  the  o/annim  (1)  are  connected  with  the  ckayyotk 
and  with  the  earth ;  (2)  they  have  four  faces,  and  are  four 
separate  beings,  but  interpenetrate  each  other  ''  as  though 
it    were  a    wheel  in  the  midst  of  a  wheel"  (Es.  i.  16); 
(3)  they  are  covered  with  eyes ;    (4)    they  are   not  self- 
moving  ;    (5)  they  are  set  in  motion  by  the  ehayyoth ;  (6) 
their  motion  is  not  circular  but  rectilinear.      The    same 
may  almost  be  said  of  the  four  elements  : — (1)  they  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  spheres,  being  encompassed  by  the 
sphere  of  the  moon ;  earth  occupies  the  centre,  water  sur- 
rounds earth,  air  has  its  position  between  water  and  fire  ; 
(2)  this  order  is  not  invariably  maintained ;  the  respective 
portions  change  and  they  become  intermixed  and  combined 
with  each  other;   (3)  though  they  are  only  four  elements 
they  form   an  infinite  number  of  things;  (4)   not   being 
animated  they  do  not  move  of  their  own  accord ;  (6)  they 
are  set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  spheres ;  (6)  when  a 
portion  is  displaced  it  returns  in   a  straight  line  to   its 
original  position. 

In  the  third  vision  Ezekiel  saw  a  human  form  above  the 
ehayyoth.  The  figure  was  divided  in  the  middle;  in  the 
upper  portion  the  prophet  only  noticed  that  it  was  chashmal, 
(mysterious) ;  from  the  loins  downwards  there  was  **  the 
vision  of  the  likeness  of  the  Divine  Glory,"  and  "  the  like- 
ness of  the  throne.^'  The  world  of  Intelligences  was  re- 
presented by  the  figure  ;  these  can  only  be  perceived  in  as 
far  as  they  influence  the  spheres,  but  their  relation  to  the 
Creator  is  beyond  human  comprehension.  The  Creator 
himself  is  not  represented  in  this  vision. 

The  key  to  the  whole  vision  Maimonides  finds  in  the 
introductory  words,  "And  the  heavens  were  opened,"  and  in 
the  minute  description  of  the  place  and  the  time  of  the  reve- 
latiow     When  pondering  on  the  grandeur  of  the  spheres 
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and  their  influences,  which  vary  according  to  time  and  place, 
man  begins  to  think  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  exposition  Maimonides  declares  that  he 
will,  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  refrain  from  giving  further 
explanation  of  the  maaseh  mercabhah.  The  foregoing  sum- 
nuuy,  however,  shows  that  the  opinion  of  the  author  on  this 
subject  is  fully  stated,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive 
wbat  additional  disclosures  he  could  still  have  made. 

The  task  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
Preface  he  now  regarded  as  accomplished.  He  has  discussed 
the  method  of  the  Kalam,  the  system  of  the  philosophers,  and 
his  own  theory  concerning  the  relation  between  the  Primal 
Cause  and  the  Universe;  he  has  explained  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  creation,  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  the 
mysteries  in  Ezekiel's  vision.  In  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  the  author  attempts  to  solve  certain  theological  pro- 
blems, as  though  he  wished  to  obviate  the  following  objec- 
tions, which  might  be  raised  to  his  theory  that  there  is  a 
design  throughout  the  creation,  and  that  the  entire  Universe 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  causation  : — What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  evils  which  attend  human  life  P  For  what  purpose  was 
the  world  created  P  In  how  far  does  Providence  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  events  P  Does  God  know  and 
foresee  man's  actions  P  To  what  end  was  the  Divine  Law 
revealed  P    These  problems  are  treated  seriatim. 

All  evils,  Maimonides  holds,  originate  in  the  material 
element  of  man's  existence.  Those  who  are  able  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  body,  and  imcon- 
ditionally  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  are  protected 
from  many  evils.  Man  should  disregard  the  cravings  of  the 
body,  avoid  them  as  topics  of  conversation,  and  keep  his 
thoughts  far  away  from  them;  convivial  and  erotic  songs 
debase  man's  noblest  gifts — thought  and  speech.  Matter  is 
the  partition  separating  man  from  the  pure  Intellects ;  it  is 
**  the  thickness  of  the  cloud "  which  true  knowledge  has  to 
traverse  before  it  reaches  man.  In  reality,  evil  is  the  mere 
negative  of  good :  "  God  saw  all  that  he  had  nvdd^,  vcA 
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behold  it  was  very  good  "  (Gen.  i.  31).  Evil  does  not  exisi 
at  all.  When  evils  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
work  of  GK)d,  the  scriptural  expressions  must  not  be  taken 
in  their  literal  sense. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  evils  : — 1.  Evils  necessitated  by 
those  laws  of  production  and  destruction  by  which  the  species 
are  perpetuated.  2.  Evils  which  men  inflict  on  each  other ; 
they  are  comparatively  few,  especially  among  civilised  m^i. 
3.  Evils  which  man  brings  upon  himself,  and  which  com- 
prise the  majority  of  existing  evils.  The  consideration  of 
these  three  classes  of  evils  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  the 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works  '*  (Ps.  cxlv.  9). 

The  question,  What  is  the  object  of  the  creation  P  must 
be  left  unanswered.  The  creation  is  the  result  of  the  will  of 
Ood.  Also  those  who  believe  that  the  Universe  is  eternal 
must  admit  that  they  are  unable  to  discover  the  purpose  of 
the  Universe.  It  would,  however,  not  be  illogical  to  assume 
that  the  spheres  have  been  created  for  the  sake  of  man,  not- 
withstanding the  great  dimensions  of  the  former  and  the 
smallness  of  the  latter.  Still  it  must  be  conceded  that^  even 
if  mankind  were  the  main  and  central  object  of  creation 
there  is  no  absolute  interdependence  between  them ;  for  it  is 
a  matter  of  course  that,  imder  altered  conditions,  man  could 
exist  without  the  spheres.  All  teleological  theories  must 
therefore  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Universe  as  it 
now  exists.  They  are  only  admissible  in  the  relation  in 
which  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  stand  to  each  other ; 
but  the  purpose  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  It  is  simply  an  emanation  from  the  will  (^ 
God. 

Regarding  the  belief  in  Providence,  Maimonides  enume- 
rates the  following  five  opinions : — 1.  There  is  no  Provi- 
dence ;  everything  is  subject  to  chance ;  2.  Only  a  part  of  the 
Universe  is  governed  by  Providence,  viz.,  the  spheres,  the 
species,  and  such  individual  beings  as  possess  the  power  of 
perpetuating  their  species  {e.g.,  the  stars) — the  rest,  that  is. 
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ike  sablnnary  world  is  left  to  mere  chance ;  3.  Eyery thing 
IB  predetermined ;  according  to  this  theory,  revealed  Law  is 
ineonoeiTable ;  4.  Proyidence  assigns  its  blessings  to  all 
ereatores^  according  to  their  merits ;  accordingly,  all  beings, 
even  the  lowest  animaLs,  if  innocently  injured  or  killed 
reoeiye  compensation  in  a  future  life.  5.  According  to  the 
Jewish  belief^  all  living  beings  are  endowed  with  free-will ; 
God  is  justy  and  the  destiny  of  man  depends  on  his  merits. 
Maimonides  denies  the  existence  of  trials  inflicted  by  Divine 
love  (n^HH  btZ7  r^ilD*^),  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  i.e. 
afflictions  which  befall  man,  not  as  punishments  of  sin,  but 
as  means  to  procure  for  him  a  reward  in  times  to  come. 
Maimonides  also  rejects  the  notion  that  God  ordains  special 
temptation.  The  Biblical  account,  according  to  which  God 
tempts  men,  "  to  know  what  is  in  their  hearts,"  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense ;  it  merely  states  that  God  made 
the  virtues  of  certain  people  known  to  their  fellowmen  in 
order  that  their  good  example  should  be  followed.  Of  all 
creatures  man  alone  enjoys  the  especial  care  of  Providence ; 
because  the  acts  of  Providence  are  identical  with  certain 
influences  (ahefa')  which  the  Active  Intellect  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  human  intellect ;  their  efiect  upon  man  varies 
aoeoiding  to  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition ; 
irrational  beings,  however,  cannot  be  afiected  by  these 
influences.  If  we  cannot  in  each  individual  case  see  how 
these  principles  are  applied,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
God's  wisdom  is  far  above  that  of  man.  The  author  seems 
to  have  felt  that  his  theory  has  its  weak  points,  for  he  intro- 
duces it  as  follows: — *'My  theory  is  not  established  by 
demonstrative  proof;  it  is  based  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  less  subject  to  refutation  than  any  of  the 
theories  previously  mentioned." 

Providence  implies  omniscience,  and  men  who  deny  this, 
eo  ^fM0,  have  no  belief  in  Providence.  Some  are  unable  to 
reconcile  the  fate  of  man  with  Divine  Justice,  and  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  God  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
events  which  occur  on  earth.   Others  believe  that  6od)\m3x% 
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an  absolute  TTnity,  cannot  possess  a  knowledge  of  a  multi- 
tude of  things,  or  of  things  that  do  not  yet  exist,  or  the 
number  of  which  is  infinite.     These  objections,  which  are 
based  on  the  nature  of  man's  perception,  are  illogical ;  for 
God's  knowledge  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  man  ;  it  is 
identical  with  His  essence.     Even   the  Attributists,  who 
assume  that  Qod's  knowledge  is  different  from  His  essence, 
hold  that  it  is  distinguished  from  man's  knowledge  in  the   . 
following  five  points: — 1.  It  is  one,  although  it  embraces  » 
plurality.     2.  It  includes  even  such  things  as  do  not  yel> 
exist.     3.  It  includes  things  which  are  infinite  in  number. 
4.  It  does  not  change  when  new  objects  of  perception  present^ 
themselves.     5.  It  does  not  determine  the  course  of  events. 
— However  difficult  this  theory  may  appear  to  human  com- 
prehension, it  is  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(Iv.  8) :  "  Your  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  and  your  ^ 
ways  are  not  my  ways."    According  to  Maimonides,  the  - 
difficulty  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  God  is  the- 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  His  knowledge  of  the  things  is  not^ 
dependent  on  their  existence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  th» 
knowledge  of  man  is  solely  dependent  on  the  objects  which 
come  under  his  cognition. 

According  to  Maimonides,  the  book  of  Job  illustrates  the 
several  views  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Satan,  that 
is,  the  material  element  in  human  existence,  is  described  as 
the  cause  of  Job's  sufferings.  Job  at  first  believed  that  man's 
happiness  depends  on  riches,  health,  and  children  ;  being 
deprived  of  these  sources  of  happiness,  he  conceived  the 
notion  that  Providence  is  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  mortal 
beings.  After  a  careful  study  of  natural  phenomena,  he 
rejected  this  opinion.  Eliphaz  held  that  all  misfortunes  of 
man  serve  as  punishments  of  past  sins.  Bildad,  the  second 
friend  of  Job,  admitted  the  existcDce  of  those  afflictions 
which  Divine  love  decrees  in  order  that  the  patient  sufferer 
may  be  fitted  to  receive  a  bountiful  reward.  Zophar,  the  third 
friend  of  Job,  declared  that  the  ways  of  God  are  beyond 
human  comprehension;  there  is  but  one  explanation  assign* 
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able  to  all  Divine  acts,  namely :  Such  is  His  Will.  Elihu 
g:i?68  a  fuller  development  to  this  idea ;  he  says  that  such 
evils  as  befell  Job  may  be  remedied  once  or  twice,  but  the 
course  of  nature  is  not  altogether  reversed.  It  is  true 
that  by  prophecy  a  clearer  insight  into  the  ways  of  God 
can  be  obtained,  but  there  are  only  few  who  arrive  at  that 
exalted  intellectual  degree,  whilst  the  majority  of  nien  must 
content  themselves  with  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  God 
through  the  study  of  nature.  Such  a  study  leads  man  to  the 
conviction  that  his  understanding  is  unable  to  fathom  the 
•ecrets  of  nature  and  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  Third  Part  treats  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Divine  precepts.  In  the  Pentateuch  they  are 
described  as  the  means  of  acquiring  wisdom,  enduring 
happiness,  and  also  bodily  comfort  (ch.  xxxi.).  Generally  a 
^'stinction  is  made  between  **chukkim"  ("statutes")  and 
nmhpatim  ("judgments").  The  object  of  the  latter  is,  on 
the  whole,  known,  but  the  chukkim  are  considered  as  tests  of 
man's  obedience ;  no  reason  is  given  why  they  have  been 
enacted.  Maimonides  rejects  this  distinction ;  he  states  that 
all  precepts  are  the  result  of  wisdom  and  design,  that  all 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  althougli  with  regard 
to  the  chukkim  this  is  less  obvious.  The  author  draws  another 
line  of  distinction  between  the  general  principles  and  the 
details  of  rules.  For  the  selection  and  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  there  is  but  one  reason,  namely  :  "  Such  is  the 
will  of  God." 

The  laws  are  intended  to  promote  man's  perfection ;  they 
improve  both  his  mental  and  his  bodily  condition;  the 
former  in  so  far  as  they  lead  him  to  the  acquisition  of  true 
knowledge,  the  latter  through  the  training  of  his  moral  and 
social  faculties.  Each  law  thus  imparts  knowledge,  improves 
the  moral  condition  of  man,  or  conduces  to  the  well-being  of 
society.  Many  revealed  laws  help  to  enlighten  man,  and  to 
correct  false  opinions.  This  object  is  not  always  clearly 
announced.  God  in  His  wisdom  sometimes  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  man  the  purpose  of  commandLm^iiXA  ^xJi 
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actions.  There  are  other  precepts  which  tend  to  restrain 
man's  passions  and  desires.  If  the  same  end  is  occasionallj 
attainable  by  other  means,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Divine  laws  are  adapted  to  the  ordinary  mental  and  emo- 
tional state  of  man,  and  not  to  exceptional  circumstances. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  Tad  ha-chazakah,  Maimonides  divides 
the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  into  fourteen  groups,  and  in  each 
group  he  discusses  the  principal  and  the  special  object  of 
the  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  legislatiye  contents,  the  Bible  includes 
historical  information ;  and  Maimonides,  in  briefly  reviewing 
the  Biblical  narratives,  shows  that  these  are  likewise  intended 
to  improve  man's  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition. 
**  It  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you  "  (Deut.  xxxii  47),  and  when 
it  proves  vain  to  anyone,  it  is  his  own  fault. 

In  the  final  chapters  the  author  describes  the  several  de- 
grees of  human  perfection,  from  the  sinners  who  have  turned 
away  from  the  right  path  to  the  best  of  men,  who  in  all  their 
thoughts  and  acts  cling  to  the  Most  Perfect  Being,  who 
aspire  after  the  greatest  possible  knowledge  of  God,  and  striv 
to  serve  their  Maker  in  the  practice  of  ''loving-kindness, 
righteousness,  and  justice."  This  degree  of  human  perfec- 
tion can  only  be  attained  by  those  who  never  forget  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  remain  firm  in  their  fear  an 
love  of  God.  These  servants  of  the  Most  High  inherit  th 
choicest  of  human  blessings ;  they  are  endowed  with  wisdom 
they  are  godlike  beings. 
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My  tlieury  aims  at  pointing  oit  a  straight  way,  at  casting  up  a  hit^h-road. 
Te  who  have  gone  astray  in  the  field  of  the  holy  Law,  come  hither  and  folio*- 
the  path  which  I  have  prepared.  The  unclean  and  the  fool  shall  not  pass  over 
it.     It  shall  he  called  the  way  of  Holiness. 
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Letter  of  tJie  Author  to  hu  Pupil,  It.  JosepI^  Jkn  jdJ^ntm.\j. 
In  the  name  of  God,  Lord  of  the  Universe. 

>  R.  Joseph  (may  God  protect  him !),  son  of  R.  Jehudah 
(may  his  repose  be  in  Paradise !  ^)  : — 

"  My  dear  pupil,  ever  since  you  resolved  to  come  to  me  ^ 
om  a  distant  country,^  and  to  study  under  my  direction,  I 
lought  highly  of  your  thirst  for  knowledge,^  and  your  fond- 

'  Munk,  io  his  ''  Notice  8ur  Joseph  Ben-Jehoudah  ou  Aboul  Hadjadj  Tou- 
»Qf  Ben-Yahja  al  Sabti  al  Maghrebi "  (Paris,  1842),  described  the  life  of  this 
upil  of  Moimonides.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts : — Joseph  b.  Jehu- 
^  iras  bom  in  Maghreb  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Although 
^  father  was  forced  to  conform  to  the  religious  practices  of  the  Mahomedans, 
)3eph  was  taught  Hebrew  and  trained  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature. 
©  left  his  native  country  about  1185,  and  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  continued 
8  scientific  pursuits  under  the  tuition  of  Maimonides,  who  instructed  him  in 
athematics,  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  theology.  Afterwards  (1187)  he  re- 
^  at  Aleppo,  and  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Abu'l  Ala.  After  a  successful 
'uney  to  India,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  science,  and  delivered  lectures 
various  subjects  to  numerous  audiences.  He  practised  as  physician  to  the 
^  Faris  addin  Maimun  al-Karsi,  and  to  the  king  £d-Dhahir  Ghazi,  son  of 
^*din.  The  Vizier  Djemal  ad-din  el-Kofti  was  his  intimate  fnend.  When 
'^i  (1217)  came  to  Aleppo,  he  found  Joseph  in  the  zenith  of  his  career. 
'  says  of  him  (Tachkemoni,  xlvi.) : — 

.  n'^DiK  CTK  laiB'^i ,  n^naa  ibtri ,  nSiipa  moan 


^^1)2  Nin  yjr^^KD  on  d«i 

^nv^i  i«B^  fDin  on  ixs^H 

'2K1  ^D«  tnp  lyn^  iK'K 


n^'^H'^  noDH  ^3n  ^h^^  Tn3 
ypnai  ynpa  vih  moan  dm 

D^DDH  HDDn  Moh"  VDD1 

wih^  Th)n  hzH,  -inn  i^n^ 

mon  "1D1D  ^3^3y  nobi 

mion  ])y^yb  anyoo  «ni 

n«n3n  in  m^  "inn  1^1 

JVV3  KVD3  ^n^  Dip  1^1 


poetical  talents  are  praised  by  Charizi,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
■^emoni,  and  in  the  fiftieth  chapter  his  unparalleled  generosity  is 
^tioned.    Of  his  poetical  productions,  one  poem  beginning  \^  TV1\D  ^\^'^ 
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ness  for  speculative  pursuits^  which  found  expression  in  yoni 

poems.     I  refer  to  the  time  when  I  received  your  writingJ 

in  prose  and  yerse^  from  Alexandria.     I  was  then  not  yei 

•  •:  .-able  to-testrj^ur  powers  of  apprehension,  and  I  though 

' '"that 'ybuf' desire- might  possibly  exceed    your    capacity 

:\  : :  :Pjii*^eXi:  jdjvK^^ne  with  me  through  a  course  of  astro 

n^pnV  is  named  by  Charizi  (xviii.),  and  others  are  referred  to  by  Maimonidc 
in  tbe  present  work.  A  Bodleian  MS.  (Uri,  341)  contains  a  work  on  \h 
Medicine  of  the  Soul  (E^'I&D^K  nt3  or  C^SDH  KS'lD).  It  is  written  in  Aitbi* 
and  Joseph  b.  Tehudah  Albarceloni  Ibn  Aknin  is  named  as  its  author.  Mun 
(Arch.  Isr.,  1851,  p.  327),  Neubauer  (Monatsschrift,  1870,  p.  448),  and  6nt 

(Introd.  to  ]^:pV  P  f\OV  nb  lID^nn  KUO),  are  of  opinion  that  thei 
were  two  authors  of  the  same  name,  both  Hying  about  the  same  time  and  fo 
lowing  the  same  course  of  studies,  the  one  being  described  as  Almaghrebi,  tl 
other  as  Ibn  Aknin  Albarceloni.  Steinschneider,  however  (Hammaskir,  187 
p.  38  S.)f  thinks  that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  for  the  oo-existence  of  tl 
two  scholars  with  the  same  name,  but  that  in  a  Miinetian  MS.  he  h 
discovered  a  passage  in  which  the  Joseph  b.  Tehudah  referred  to  in  the  Mo; 
Nebuchim  was  likewise  called  Ibn  Aknin  Albarceloni.  Besides  the  1 
fi^1S3^K,  Ibn  Aknin  wrote  a  commentary  on  Shir  hashshirim  and  pV  ^^ 
nnon,  a  treatise  on  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  part  of  which 
lID^nn  KHD  (edited  by  the  teachers  of  the  Kabbinical  Seminary  at  Bresla 
1871). 

»  The  original  has  the  ffebrew  formul®  VB'  =  niV  imOB'  "  May  I 
Bock  be  Ids  guardian;"  y^O=:py   iniS  **  May  Paradise   be   his   repose 

(Charixi  has  l^H^  DMi?«,  Gen.  xliu.  29). 

»  The  original— mvpi  "^l^V  vhnD   HO^ ;  Ibn  Tibbon  ^^«  n«l  W 

T)^))^) ;  Char.  HKni  ''^th  DIDy  TKO :  Munk,  Lorsque  tn  te  represent 
chez  moi,  etant  venu.  In  the  marginal  notes  of  the  Br.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  1423  t 

verb  ?hD  is  explained  by  33")  **  to  wish,"  "  to  resolve." 

*  Lit  '*  From  the  remotest  of  the  countries  (or  cities)."  The  North-west 
Africa  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Al-Aghreb  al-Aksa,  **  the  extreme  Occident 
Munk. 

*  Arabic,  n^'^t^b^  DD^h^'y  Hebrew,  D^^3VP  Dnm.  P^y  (derivati 
from  J^y  **  eye,")  to  look,  to  speculate ;  ]W,  study,  speculation;  ^3Vy,  spec 
lative,  requiring  to  be  studied;  D^^JVyn  D^")3*1,  problems  for  speculatic 
philosophical  or  scientific  matter. 

'  Arab.  P^KK'"),  Hebr.  1^3113  ;  letter,  a  short  treatise.  tHH,  pearls  joii 
together  (comp.  Shir  ha-shirim,  i.  10) ;  a  rhymed  composition ;  rhyme  (?p& 
metre).  The  original  nONpD  is  rendered  by  Charizi  m^no,  **«€ahct* 
narrative  in  rhymed  prose,  interwoven  with  metric  verses.  (Munk.)  In 
Tachkemoni  (xviii.),  Charizi  mentions  one  n")3nD  of  Joseph  b.  Jehuda.  C' 
p.  1,  Note  1.) 
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nomy,  after  having  completed  the  [other]  elementary  studies  ^ 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  that  science, 
I  was  still  more  gratified  by  the  acuteness  and  the  quick- 
ness of  your  apprehension.  Observing  your  great  fondness 
for  mathematics,^  I  let  you  study  them  more  deeply,  for  I 
felt  mre  of  your  ultimate  success.^  Afterwards,  when 
I  took  you  through  a  course  of  logic,^  I  found  that  my 
great  expectations  of  you  were  confirmed,  and  I  con- 
sidered you  fit  to  receive  from  me  an  exposition  of  the 
esoteric  ideas  contained  in  the  prophetic  books,  that  you 
might  understand  them  as  they  are  imderstood  by  other  men 
of  culture.  When  I  commenced  by  way  of  hints,  I  noticed 
that  you  desired  additional  explanation,  urging  me  to  treat 
of  metaphysical  themes ;  to  teach  you  the   system  of  the 

'  Arabic,  D7Kyn;  Hebrew,  HVIID?  niD3n;  elementary  discipline,  subjects 

^  direct  instruction  and  training,  in  contradistinction  to  physics  and  metaphy- 

^  thit  require  deeper  thought  and  study.     This    principally    refers   to 

matbematicfl   (niUt^nni  ISDDH  HlD^n  Efodi,  des  sciences  matbdmatiques, 

Munk)  as  preliminaries  to  the  study  of  astronomy;  (HN^n^N  D?y,  Hebr.,  DDDn 

'i^l^nn,  signifies  both  astronomy  and   geometry ;  literally,  the  science  of 

^0  form,  wil.,  the  form  of  things  in  general — geometry,  or  of  the  uni- 

▼«tie— astronomy).    In  the  fourteenth    chapter   of  Milloth  Higgayoo,  the 

•PeculatiYe   (n*3Vy)    philosophy   is  divided   into   (1)  nmO*?  or  H^K'IDE', 

wementary  or  auxiliary  science;  (2)  H^ySlD,  physics;  (3)  n^n?R,  metaphysics. 

^^  nniD/  includes  the  quadriyium  :  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 

""^c.    Astronomy  being  one  of  the  DvNyn,  the  word  **  other"  has  been 

^ed  in  the  translation.     The   grammatical  analysis  of  this   complicated 

*^tence  is  rather  difficult,  especially  as  regards  the  pronoun  t^n?  in  the 

^^'ginal  (absent  in  the  British  Museum  MS.,  Or.  1423),  and  DH^  in  Ibn 

''^'^bon's  version,  evidently  referring   to  HN^ni^K  vhv  and  n31Dnn    HDDn 

'*n>ectively.   Charizi  translates  as  follows :  Dmc'pn  flDDnO  i?  DlpC^  HOI 

'   The  original  is  1^X03  or  ^/^<D3  ;  Ibn  Tibbon  appears  to  have  had  the 
*^*tjier  reading,  and  rendered  it  ^^^'^^^<  riD  ;  Charizi  had  the  second  reading, 

^d  translated  it  oV^n  l^DK'.     (Munk.) 

^  ^  Arabic,  piD30^K.  The  Hebrew  |V3n  is  a  derivative  of  n^n  ("  to  utter," 
'  to  think"),  and  signifies  both  "speech"  and  **  thought."  JV^nn  DDN^D 
^  the  term  used  for  "logic.*'  (See  Milloth  Higgayon  ziv.)  Maimonides 
^^pears  here  to  have  taken  the  quadrivium,  the  lesser  arts,  before  the  trivium 
'^i^nunar,  rhetoric  and  logic),  although  in  ch.  xxxiv.  he  insists  on  logic 
*^ing  studied  before  anj  other  science. 

B  2 
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Mutakallemim  ;^  to  tell  you  whether  their  arguments  were 
based  on  logical  proof ;  and  if  not,  what  was  their  method. 
I  perceived  that  you  had  acquired  some  knowledge  in  those 
matters  from  others,  and  that  you  were  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered; yet  you  sought  to  find  out  a  solution  to  your 
difficulty.^  I  urged  you  to  desist  from  this  pursuit,  and 
enjoined  you  to  continue  your  studies  systematically;  for 
my  object  was  that  the  truth  should  present  itself  in  con- 
nected order,  and  that  you  should  not  hit  upon  it  by  mere 
chance.  Whilst  you  studied  with  me  I  never  refused  to 
explain  diflBcult  verses  in  the  Bible  or  phrases  in  rabbinical 
literature  which  we  happened  to  meet.  When,  by  the  will 
of  God,  we  parted,  and  you  went  your  way,  our  discussions 
aroused  in  me  a  resolution  which  had  long  been  dormspt 
Your  absence  has  prompted  me  to  compose  this  treatise  foi 
you  and  for  those  who  arc  like  you,  however  few  they  maj 
be.  I  have  divided  it  into  chapters,  each  of  whicli  shal 
be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.     Farewell !  " 

[^Prefatory  Retnark8j\ 

"  Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I  should  walk,  for  I  lift  up  my  soi' 

unto  Thee."  (Psalm  cxliii.  8.) 

**  Unto  you,  0  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men."  (Prov.  viii.  4 
«  Bow  down  thine  car  and  hear  the  word  of  the  wise,  and  apply  thine  heai 

unto  my  knowledge."  (Prov.  xxii.  17.)' 

My  primary  object   in  this  work  is  to  explain  certai: 

'  j^D^DriD^K  in  Arabic  and  DHnDH  in  Hebrew  are  Mahomcdan  theologiac 
who  discussed  "the  word"  or  "the  principle**  pm,  DK7D)  of  the  Korai 
and  wished  to  establish  its  truth  by  philosophical  argumentation.  (Compai 
1.09,  71,  73,  sqq.)  **Some  of  the  teachers  mixed  up  the  method  of  tl 
philosophers  with  that  of  the  Kalum,  and  thus  established  a  special  disciplir 
which  they  called  Kalam,  cither  because  the  principal  subject  of  discussi< 
was  the  Ealum  (word  of  God),  or  because  they  wanted  to  imitate  the  way 
the  philosophers  who  called  one  of  their  disciplines  *  Mantik  *  (i.e.,  logi*^ 
Kalam  and  Mantik  arc  synonyms"  (Shahnistani's  **  Religionsparteien,"  etc 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  German,  by  D.  Theodor  Ilaarbr.icker,  i.,  p.  2t} 

■^  Lit.,  "  to  find  out  acceptable  words,"  Eccl.  xii.  10. 

'^  These  three  verses  aio  probably  intended  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  thr 
factors  that  must  be  combined  to  produce  the  good  fruit  expectetl  from  tl 
work  :  1.  The  divine  support  and  guidance  obtained  by  the  author;  2.  The  woJ 
of  the  author;  and  3.  Attention  and  avv\icat\oi\  oti  X\^vi  ^^vat  oC  the  reader. 
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words*  occurring  in  the  prophetic  books.  Of  these  some 
are  homonyms,^  and  of  their  several  meanings  the  ignorant 
choose  the  wrong  ones  ;^  other  terms  which  are  employed 
in  a  figurative  sense  are  erroneously  taken  by  such  persons 
in  their  primary  signification.  There  are  also  hybrid 
terms,  denoting  things   which    are   the  same^   from  one 

The  term  DC^R  in  Arabic,  U^  in  Hebrew,  generally  signifying  "  noun  "  or 
"name,**  is  here  employed  by  Maimonides  in  the  wider  sense  of  "  expression,** 
or"temi,"  including  yerbs.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  assumed  that  a 
Terbal  noun  was  implied  in  every  verb. 

'  Maimonides  divides  those  words  which  are  used  in  more  than  one  senso 
into  three  classes  (inMilloth  Higgayon  xiiu,lnto  six)  viz.,  1.  D^DnnC^D  mOK' 
"homoftyiiia"  (lit.,  *^ names  joined  in  partnership;")  words  which  acci- 
(lentally  coincide,  but  are  totally  different  in  meaning  and  derivation.  (Comp. 
c- 56, note  5).  2.  D^^X^D  HIDK'  "metaphors'*  (Ut.,  "  names  borrowed.") 
The  two  meanings,  the  primary  and  the  figurative,  have  either  a  real  or  an 
^n^sgiuary  tertium  eofnparationis.  3.  D^pDIDD  HIDS^  "  hybrids  or  amphibious 
Pit.  doubtful)  nouns,"  words  whose  several  significations  can  be  explained 
tt  either  homonymous,  or  as  being  derived  from  one  common  source.  (See 
note  4  infra.)  This  division,  apparently  the  basis  for  the  first  part  of  the 
^oreh,  is  in  itself  correct,  but  it  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  terms  discussed 
by  Maimonides  in  this  work.  According  to  our  notions  they  are  all  metaphors 
(QvK^D).  Maimonides  probably  preferred  to  explain  D7V  and  similai 
(^xpreasions  as  homonyms  (D^DDn^^D),  because  he  thought  that  to  explain 
iuithropomorphistic  phrases  as  figures  would  imply  the  admission  that  God 
could  be  compared  to  material  beings,  an  admission  which  our  philosopher 
voold  by  no  means  make. 

^  Lit.,  **  and  the  ignorant  take  them  according  to  some  of  the  significations 
^^  that  homonym." 

*  Arabic,  ItDKinn  ^Npn  Nn3N ;  Heb.,  HDDDnn  nD«^  DHK',  Ut.  "  which 
^  said  (of  the  several  things)  by  agreement,"  that  is,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
^^^^  in  certain  properties.  Munk  :  qu'ils  sont  employes  comme  noms  appol. 
^8.  Things,  to  which  the  same  term  is  applied,  either  agree  in  the  essential 
properties  contained  in  that  term,  or  in  some  non-essential  properties,  or  agree 
^  neither  of  them.  In  the  first  case  the  term  is  employed  as  a  class  noun  or 
appellative  (10«inn  h'^p  i  nD3Dnn  nD«3),  in  the  third  as  a  homonym 
nHlClD),  in  the  second  as  a  hybrid,  namely,  as  a  class  noun  in  reference  to  the 
non-es8ential  properties,  as  a  homonym  in  reference  to  the  essential  properties 
of  the  things.  The  word  **  man  *'  is  given  by  Maimonides  in  Milloth  Higgayon 
*»u.,  as  an  instance  of  a  hybrid  term,  for  the  word  is  applied  to  a  living  per- 
^n>  to  a  dead  person,  to  a  statue  or  likeness;  as  regards  the  essential  properties 
^f  man  (living,  thinking  "1310  ^n),  these  are  totaUy  dilFerent  things  and  tho 
^  is  applied  to  them  by  homonymity  :  as  regards  the  non-casontial  properties, 
^l>ure  and  appearance,  these  things  are  alike,  and  the  term  may  be  said  to  bo 
applied  to  them  as  a  clasa  noun. 
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point  of  view  and  diflcrent  from  another.  It  is  not  here 
intended  to  explain  all  these  expressions  to  the  imletterei 
or  to  mere  tyros,  a  previous  knowledge  of  Logic  and  Natura.1 
Philosophy  being  indispensable,  or  to  those  who  confino 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  our  holy  Law,  I  mean  the 
study  of  the  canonical  law  alone ;  for  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  Torah  is  the  special  aim  of  this  and  of  similar  works.^ 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  enlighten  a  religious  main- 
who  has  been  trained  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  our  holy" 
Law,  who   conscientiously  fulfils   his  moral  and  religious 
duties,   and  at  the  same  time  has  been    successful  in  hi^ 
philosophical  studies.     Human  reason   has  impelled  him  tc^ 
abide  within  its  sphere ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  di^^ — 
turbed  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Law,  and  by  idea^ 
formed  by  himself  or  received  from  others,  in  connectioB:^ 
with  those  homonymous,  metaphorical,   or  hybrid  expreat— - 
sioDs.     Hence  he  is  lost  in  perplexity  and  anxiety.    If  h.  ^ 
be   guided  solely   by   reason,   and   renounce   his   previous  s 
views  which  are  based  on  those  expressions,  he  would  consid^x 
that  he  had  rejected  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Law  i 
and  even  if  he  retain  the  opinions  which  were  derived  from 
those  expressions,  and  if,  instead  of  following  his  reason,  be 
abandon  its  guidance  altogether,  he  would  still  feel  that  his 
religious   convictions  had   suffered  loss   and  injury.*     He 
would  then  be  left  with  those  errors  which  give  rise  to  fear 
and  anxiety,  constant  grief  and  great  perplexity. 

This  work  has  also  a  second  object  in  view.  It  seeks  to 
explain  certain  obscure  figures  which  occur  in  the  Prophets, 
and  are  not  distinctly  characterised  as  being  figures.  Ignorant 
and  superficial  readers  take  them  in  a  literal,  not  in  a 
figurative  sense.    Even  well-informed  persons  are  bewildered 

»  Maimonides  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  minn  flDDn  ('nnVK'^K  uhu)  '• 
1.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  contained  in  the  Torah  and  explained  by  tndi- 

tion  (fipD  inArabic,  110711  in  Hebrew) ;  2.    The  science  of  the  principles  of 

faith  as  a  subject  for  speculation  (nONn  ?)}  minn  nDDfl). 

«    Arabic,    H^^X^D^N    HKIKpnyN^K ;    Tibbon,   niDVDin   nnCTDH; 
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if  they  treat  these  passages  in  their  literal  signification, 
but  they  are  entirely  relieved  of  their  perplexity  when  we 
expkin  the  figure,  or  merely  suggest  that  the  terms  are 
figurative.  For  this  r^isbn  I  have  called  this  book  "  Guide 
of  the  Perplexed"  (Dalalat  al-hairin,  Moreh  Nebuchim).^ 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  treatise  settles  every  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  understand  it,  but  I  maintain  that  it 
settles  the  greater  part  of  their  difficulties.     No  intelligent 
nian  will  require  and  expect  that  on  introducing  any  subject 
I  shall  completely  exhaust  it ;  or  that  on  commencing  the 
exposition  of  a  figure  I  shall  fully  explain  all  its  parts.   Such 
a  course  could  not  be  followed  by  a  teacher  in  a  vivd  voce 
exposition,  much  less  by  an  author  in  writing  a  book,  without 
becoming  a  target  for  every  foolish  conceited  person  to  dis- 
charge the  arrows  of  folly  at  him.     Some  general  principles 
tearing  upon  this  point  have  been  fully  discussed  in  our 
^orks  on  the  Talmud,*  and  we  have  there  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  many  themes   of  this  kind.     We 
^  stated  that  the  expression  '^Ma'aseh  Bereshith'^  signified 
"Natural  Science,"  and  "  Ma'aseh  Mercabah  "  Metaphysics, 
and  we  explained  the  force  of  the  Babbinical  dictum,^  '^  The 

'  Some  read  Nebochim  (part.  Niph.  of  '\\2 ;  comp.  Esther  iii.  15)  ;  others 
Nebuchim  (like  £zod.  ziv.  3). 

^  Mishnah  Torah,  especially  Book  I.,  Sefer  ha-madda',  and  Commentary  on 
the  Mishnah ;  the  Eight  Chapters,  introductory  to  Treatise  Aboth. 

3  The  yiaioD,  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  is 
called  *'the  work  of  the  chariot*'  (nn^lDH  HS^yO),  because  the  Divine 
glory  and  its  relation  to  the  earth  is  shown  to  the  prophet  allegorically  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  of  a  wonderfully  constructed  chariot.  This  chapter  was 
held  to  include  the  principles  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  which  are  too 
difficult  for  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  if  imperfectly 
apprehended,  would  lead  to  the  gravest  errors.  For  this  reason  the 
role  was  laid  down,  that  that  chapter  should  not  be  expounded  in  the  pre- 
sence of  more  than  one  person,  and  even  then  only  on  condition  that  the  person 
be  able  thoroughly  to  imderstand  the  expounder's  words.  The  account  of  the 
Creation  (n^e^K13  HB^D),  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
(renesis,  included  the  principles  of  Physics.  Only  one  person  at  a  time  was 
allowed  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of  that  chapter ;  the  admission  to  the  secrets 
of  Ma'aseh  Bereehith  was  less  restricted  than  to  those  of  the  Ma'aseh  Mercabah. 
Mishnah  Torah,  i.  2,  §§  11, 12 ;  and  i.  4,  §§  10—13.  Commentary  on  Mishnah 
Chagigah,  JL  1. 
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Ma'aseh  Mercabah^  must  not  be  folly  expounded  even  in 
presence  of  a  single  stndent^  unless  he  be  wise  and  abl 
reason  for  himself,  and  even  then  you  should  mei 
acquaint  him  with  the  heads  of  the  different  sections  of 
subject  (Chagigah,  foL  11  b.)  You  must,  therefore, 
expect  from  me  more  than  such  heada  And  even  t! 
haye  not  been  methodically  and  systematically  arrai 
in  this  work^  but  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  scatte 
and  are  interspersed  with  other  topics  which  we  £ 
have  occasion  to  explain.  My  object  in  adopting 
arrangement  is  that  the  truths  should  be  at  one  1 
apparent,  an/i  at  another  time  concealed.  Thus  we  s 
not  be  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Will  (from  which : 
wrong  to  differ)  for  it  has  withheld  from  the  multitade 
truths  required  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  according 
the  words,  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
Him."     (Ps.  XXV.  14.) 

Even  with  regard  to  Natural  Science,  it  should  be  obsei 
that  there  are  some  principles  which  are  not  to  be  cxpla 
in  extemo.  For  our  Sages  have  said,  "  The  Ma*aseh  B 
shith  must  not  be  expounded  in  the  presence  of  two." 
an  author  were  to  explain  these  principles  in  writin 
would  be  equal  to  expounding  them  unto  thousands  of  i 
For  this  reason  the  prophets  treat  these  subjects  in  fig 
and  our  Sages,  imitating  the  method  of  Scripture,  s 
of  them  in  metaphors  and  allegories ;  for  there  is  a  • 
affinity  between  these  subjects  and  metaphysics,  and  in 
they  form  part  of  its  mysteries.  Do  not  imagine  that  1 
most  difficult  problems  can  be  thoroughly  understood  bj 
one  of  us.  This  is  not  the  case.  At  times  the  truth  si 
so  brilliantly  that  we  perceive  it  as  clear  as  day.  Nature 
habit  then  draw  a  veil  over  our  perception,  and  we  return 
darkness  almost  as  dense  as  before.  We  are  like  those 
though  beholding  frequent  ^   flashes  of  lightning,  still 

'  n"1D  "1V2  HID  (DVQ  ins  DVQ)  ^  ^^^^  V^^^   superfluous,   and  is 
bably  an  erroneous  repetition  of  the  n"ID^t<  1V2  Hicfm  oi  the  nex 
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themselves  in  the  thickest  darkness  of  the  night.  On  some 
the  lightning  flashes  in  rapid  succession,  and  they  seem 
to  be  in  perpetual  light,  and  their  night  is  as  clear  as 
the  day.  This  was  the  degree  of  prophetic  excellence 
attained  by  (Moses)  the  greatest  of  prophets,  to  whom  God 
said,  "  But  as  for  thcte,  stand  thou  here  by  Me."  (Deut. 
V.  31),  and  of  whom  it  is  written  "the  skin  of  his  face 
shone,"  etc.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29.)  [Some^  perceive  the  pro- 
phetic flash  at  long  intervals ;  this  is  the  degree  of  most 
prophets.]  By  others  only  once  during  the  whole  night  is 
a  flash  of  lightning  perceived.  This  is  the  case  with  those 
of  whom  we  are  informed,  "  They  prophesied,  and  did  not 
prophesy  again."  (Num.  xi.  25.)  There  are  some  to  whom  the 
flash  of  lightning  appears  though  with  varying  intensity  ;  * 
others  are  in  the  condition  of  men,  whose  darkness  is 
illumined  not  by  lightning,  but  by  some  kind  of  crystal  or 
similar  stone,  and  other  things  that  possess  the  property  of 

'  In  the  Arabic  text  this  sentence  is  absent;  .also  in  Charizi^s  version. 
Hunk  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  superfluous  because  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
WDtence which  follows  the  words,  "They  prophesied  and  did  not  prophesy 
^^"    In  truth,  howeyer,  the  two  sentences  referred  to  are  not  identical,  as 

n»«yl)e  seen   abready  from  the  additional  Hh'bp)  ("and  less").     The  dif- 

'erent classes  enumerated  by  Maimonides  are  the  following  five:— 1.  Those 

^lio  enjoy  an  almost  perpetual  light ;  2.  Those  who  are  favoured  with  moments 

of  enlightenment  after  long  intervals  of  darkness ;  3.  Those  who,  in  their  whole 

^e,  had  only  one  moment  of  light ;  4.  Those  whose  light  cannot  be  compared 

to  a  bright  flash  of  lightning,  but  to  an  imperfect  one,  with  more  or  less  in- 

^^^ty ;  5.  Those  whose  illumination  cannot  be  compared  at  all  to  the  flash  of 

^gbtning,  but  to  the  shining  of  some  luminous  substance.     It  is  also  possible 

^t  two  different  readings  were  fused  into  one,  a  fact  which,  in  the  course  of 

^e«e  remarks,  will  be  noticed  several  times.     According  to  the  one  reading 

°%  two  classes  were  enumerated,  viz.,  1.  Prophets  who  perceived  frequent 

^^^  of  light  with  more  or  less  intensity  ;  2.  Those  who  never  perceived  any 

^hea  of  light,  but  only  the  reflex  of  light  as  if  coming  through  some  trans- 

''^^Jit  substance.  The  other  reading  contained  the  first  three  classes,  mentioned 

^^©,  arranged  from  another  point  of  view,  and  illustrated  by  examples 

**^n  from  the  Pentateuch. 

.    ^  C3*t2yD  1ND*3"1  D^a^IDH  admits  of  two  renderings,  1.  "  Long  and  short 

^^vals ; "  2.  Great  and  small  differences   as  regards  the   intensity.      The 

.   ^^it  is  here  in  favour  of  the  second  meaning,  and  the  sentence  must  be 

.'^^^fpreted  as  follows :— Others  received  a  flash  of  lightning,  but  with  an 

^^Uaity  which  was  greater  in  one  case,  and  smaller  in  the  oUxet. 
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shining  during  the  night ;  ^  and  to  them  even  this  small 
amount  of  light  is  not  continuous,  but  now  it  shines  and  now  it 
vanishes,  as  if  it  were  "  the  flame  of  the  rotating  sword."^ 

The  degrees  in  the  perfection  of  men^  vary  according 
to  these  distinctions.     Concerning  those  who  never  beheld 
the  light  even  for  one  day,  but  walk  in  continual  dark- 
ness, it  is  written,   "  They  know  not,  neither   will  they 
understand;    they  walk  on   in  darkness."  (Ps.   IxxxiLS.) 
Truth,  in  spite  of  all  its  powerful  manifestations,  is  com- 
pletely  withheld  from  them,   and   the  following  words  of 
Scripture  may  be  applied  to  them,  "  And  now  men  see  not 
the  light  which  is  bright   in  the  skies."   (Job  xxxvii.  21.) 
They  are  the  multitude  of  ordinary  men ;  there  is  no  neeA 
to  notice  them  in  this  treatise. 

You  must  know  that  if  a  person,  whatever  degree  o^ 
perfection  he  has  attained,  wishes  to  impart  to  others  ^ 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  any  portion  of  the  knowledg^"^ 
which  he  has  acquired  of  these  subjects,  he  is  utterly 
able  to  be  as  systematic  and  explicit  as  he  could  be  in 
science  of  which  the  method  is  well  known.  The  sanB-* 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  when  investigating  th^* 
subject  for  himself  will  attend  him  when  endeavouring 
instruct  others ;  viz.,  at  one  time  the  explanation  will  appea^^i'^ 
lucid,  at  another  time,  obscure  ;  this  property  of  the  subjec^^ 
appears  to  remain  the  same  both  to  the  advanced  schol^^^ 
and  to  the  beginner.  For  this  reason,  great  theologic^s^l 
scholars^  gave  instruction  in  all  such  matters  only  by  meac::::::^^ 
of  metaphors  and  allegories.  They  frequently  employ^^^ 
them  in  forms  varying  more  or  less  *  essentially.     In  mo»^  st 

*  Most  probably  we  have  here  a  fusion  of  two  readings — ]D  ^t  "liniD  Dm^^^* 

urh^])  Don«n,  and  D^3nfc<n  jd  u  kwdi  it  Tino  djt:. 

'  Taken  from  Gen.  iii.  24. 

3  rtJDKD^X,   Hebrew   W^Dh^n,    lit.,    "  the    perfect,"  generally  opp.  ^^ 

the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  appears  here  to  be  distinguished  from  the  van.  ^nus 
degrees  of  **  prophets  "  enumerated  before. 

*  According  to  Munk  the  terms  ^311  and  ^H /K  are  synonyms  and  signify  tt^  *^ 
logians  or  metaphysicians,  ^331  being  the  Arabic,  ^3K31,  "  relating  to  Gc^^> 
derived  from  31  "  master,*'  "  (Jod."     See  note  1,  p.  13.  ^     - 

^  J/vifS,  Hebrew  31D,  "  kind"  or  »*  claaa"  ia  alw^t  division  than  0&^^ 
{/*D)  '^spedear      Comp.    Maim.   Idillotli    HVgft.  x.     *^  k  \«im  \xM2»»3a% 
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cases  they  placed  the  lesson  to  be  illustrated  at  the 
beginning,  or  in  the  middle^  or  at  the  end  of  the  simile. 
When  they  could  find  no  simile  which  from  beginning  to 
end  corresponded  to  the  idea  which  was  to  be  illustrated,^ 
they  divided  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  although  in  itself 
one  whole,  into  different  parts,  and  expressed  each  by  a 
separate  figure.  Still  more  obscure  are  those  instances 
in  which  one  simile  is  employed  to  illustrate  many  sub- 
jects, the  beginning  of  the  simile  representing  one  thing, 
the  end  another.  Sometimes  the  whole  metaphor  may  refer 
to  two  cognate  subjects  in  the  same  branch  of  knowledge. 

If  we  were  to  teach  in  these  disciplines,   without  the 
^  of  parables  and  figures,  we  should  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  expressions  both  profound  and  transcendental,  and  by  no 
^eans  more  intelligible  than  metaphors   and   similes ;   as 
though  the  wise  and  learned  were  drawn  into  this  course  by 
^c  Divine  Will,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  compelled  to 
^^How  the  laws  of  nature  in  matters  relating  to  the  body, 
^ou  should  observe  that  the  Almighty,  desiring  to  lead  us 
^  perfection  and  to  improve  our  state  of  society,  has  revealed 
^  us  laws  which  are  to  regulate  our  actions.     These  laws, 
*^Owever,  pre-suppose  an  advanced  state  of  intellectual  cul- 
^^ij^.     We  must  first  form  a  conception  of  the  Existence  of 
^Ue  Creator  according  to  our  capacities ;  that  is,  we  must 
4lave  a  knowledge  of  Metaphysics,*   which   can    only    be 
Squired  after  the  study  of  Physics ;  for  the  science  of  Phy- 
sics is  closely  connected  with  Metaphysics,^  and  must  even 

^▼eral  indiriduala  is  called  pD  ;  seyeral  species  form  a  ^)0.**  In  our  passage 
t|ie  two  terms  are  not  used  in  their  strictly  philosophical  signification,  but  in 
the  general  sense  "  more  "  or  **  less.'* 

>  Munk  joining  this  sentence  with  the  preceding,  begins  here  a  new  sentence, 

^nd  supplies  *'  quelque  fois."     There  is  no  reason  why  the  lesson  should  be 

placed  in  the  beginning,  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  simile,  in  the  case  when  it 

is  not  complete,  more  than  in  any  other  case.    But  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 

express  one  idea  through  several  similes,  if  there  cannot  be  found  one  simile 

that  could  express  it  adequately. 

*  lit.,  **  theology,"  *'  the  science  of  God ;"  it  is  the  same  as  metaphysics. 

»  Arabic,  D3«nD ;  Tibbon,  nOIVO;  lit.  "bordering";  Charizi,  fnnX, 
a  translation  of  the  Anbio  litiDD,  a  reading  found  in  In?o  Ia^^^^tx  ^^^. 
tMunJtJ,  and  in  a  M8.  of  Brit.  MuB.  Or.  1423, 
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precede  it  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  as  is  clear  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  these  questions.     Therefore  the  Almighty 
commenced  Holy  Writ  with  the  description  of  the  Creation, 
that  is,  with  Physical  Science;  the  subject  on  the  one  hand 
being  most  weighty  and  important,  and  on  the  other  hand  our 
means  of  fully  comprehending  those  great  problems  being 
limited,      He  described  those  profound  truths,  which   His 
Divine  Wisdom  foimd  it  necessary  to  communicate  to  us, 
in  allegorical,  figurative,  and  metaphorical  language.     Our 
Sages  have  said,  *'  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  accounts 
of  the  Creation  to  man.     Therefore  Scripture  simply  tell* 
us,  In   the  beginning  God   created   the   heavens  and  the^ 
earth  (Gen.  i.   1).**     Thus  they  have  suggested  that  this 
subject  is  a  deep  mystery,  and  in  the  words  of  Solomon  ^ 
"Far  off  and  exceedingly  deep,   who  can  find  it  out?'"^ 
(Eccles.  vii.   24).      It  has  been  treated  in   metaphors  it^ 
order  that  the  uneducated  may  comprehend  it  according  \.o 
the  measure  of  their  faculties  and  the  feebleness  of  theix* 
apprehension,  while   educated    persons   may   take   it   in  a. 
different  sense.     In  the  commentary  on  the  Mishnah^  we 
stated  our   intention   to  explain  difiBcult  problems  in  tho 
Sepher  ha-nebuah  (Book  of  Prophecy),  and  in  the  Sephcr 
ha-shevaah  (Book  of  Harmony.)    In  the  latter  we  intended 
to  examine  all  the  passages  in  the  Midrash  which,  if  taken 
literally,  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  truth  and  common 
sense,  and  must   therefore   be   taken   figuratively.     Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  commenced  those  works.    I 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  I  became  dissatisfied 
with  my  original  plan.     For  I  observed  that  by  expounding 
these  passages  by  means  of  allegorical  and  mystical  terms, 
we  do  not  explain  anything,  but  merely  substitute  one  thing 
for  another  of  the  same  nature,  whilst  in  explaining  them 
fully  our  efforts  displease  the  generality  of  men  ;  and  my  sole 
object  in  writing  those  books  was  to  make  the  contents  of 
Midrashim  and  the  exoteric  lessons  of  the  prophecies  intelli- 
gible to  everybody.     We  have  further  noticed  that  when  an 

'  (.'uujp.  Muiiu.  Coiuui.  on  ^lisWoii  ^avv\i\:<3i\\\\,  "sl,  I. 
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ill-informed  rabbi^  reads  these  Midrashim,  he  will  find  no 
difficulty ;  for  possessing  no  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
things,  he  will  not  reject  statements  which  involve  impossibi- 
Hties.  When,  however,  a  person  who  is  both  religious  and  well 
educated  reads  them,  he  cannot  escape  the  following  dilemma : 
either  he  takes  them  literally,  and  questions  the  abilities  of 
the  author  and  the  soundness  of  his  mind — doing  thereby 
nothing  which  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  faith — or 
he  will  acquiesce  in  assuming  that  the  passages  in  question 
haye  some  secret  meaning,  and  he  will  continue  to  hold  the 
author  in  high  estimation  whether  he  imderstood  the  allegory 
or  not  As  regards  prophecy  with  its  various  degrees  and 
the  difiTerent  metaphors  used  in  the  prophetic  books,  we 
shall  give  in  the  present  work  an  explanation,  according  to 
another  method.^  Guided  by  these  considerations  I  have 
refrained  from  writing  those  two  books  as  I  previously  in- 
tended. In  my  larger  work,  the  Mishnah  Torah,  I  have 
contented^  myself  with  briefly  stating  the  principles  of 
our  faith  and  its  fundamental  truths,  together  with  such 
hints  as  approach  a  clear  exposition.  In  this  work,  how- 
ever, I  address  those  who  have  studied  philosophy  and  have 
acquired  sound  knowledge,  and  who  while  firm  in  religious 
JDatters  are  perplexed  and  bewildered  on  account  of  the  am- 
"^ffuous  and  figurative  expressions*  employed  in  the  holy 
'''^tings.  Some  chapters  may  be  found  in  this  work  which 
^ontdin  no  reference  whatever  to  homonyms.  These  chapters 
^^  serve   as  an  introduction  to  others  ;  contain  some  refe- 

^^33T  pOHD  7DD  seems  to  have  been  used  here  as  distinguished  from 

^       •   ^twH  ?n3  DDn,  mentioned  above.      This  supports  the  translation   of 
^^^    by  "Rabbanite.'* 

Some  of  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  have  inS  1"^11  instead 

*^nt<   ^"^3  ;    Arabic  "13N,  another ;   different  from  the  two    mentioned ; 
^ing  explicit  on  one  part,  reserved  on  the  other  "  (PIDO  IIDDDI  PIDtD  n?3D). 

Erodi. 

Charizi:  ♦n3113  ^r\D^)  "and  I  directed  my  attention."  Arabic, 
^-'^Vnpw ;  Charizi  perhaps  read  NHVpNI.  (Schoyer,  Charizi's  Version  of 
^"^  More  Nebuchim,  page  6,  note  19.) 

DvKBMOni  in  both  the  Hebrew  translations  is  a  corruption  of  Dvw'DrTI, 
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rence  to  the  signification  of  a  homonym  which  I  do  n< 
wish  to  mention  in  that  place  ;  explain  some  figure ;  por 
out  that  a  certain  expression  is  a  figure ;  treat  of  difficu 
passages  generally  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  tl 
homonymy  they  include,  or  because  the  simile  they  conta 
is  taken  in  place  of  that  which  it  represents,  and  rice  verm. 
Having  spoken  of  similes,  I  proceed  to  make  the  followii 
remark:^ — The  key  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  ft 
comprehension  of  all  that  the  Prophets  have  said,  co 
sists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  figures,  their  general  idei 
and  the  meaning  of  each  word  they  contain.  You  km 
the  verse — "I  have  also  spoken  in  similes  by  the  Pi 
phets"  (Hosea  xii.  10)  ;  and  also  the  verse,  *'Put  forth 
riddle  and  speak  a  parable  "  (Ezek.  xvii.  2).  And  becai: 
the  Prophets  continually  employ  figures,  Ezekiel  sa 
"Does  He  not  speak  parables?"  (xxi.  5.)  Again,  Solom 
begins  his  book  of  Proverbs  with  the  words,  "To  understa 
a  proverb  and  the  interpretation  ;  the  words  of  the  wise  a 
their  dark  sayings"  (Prov.  i.  6);  and  we  read  in  t 
Midrash,*  "  To  what  were  the  words  of  the  Law  to  be  coi 
pared  before  the  time  of  Solomon  ?  To  a  well  the  waters 
which  are  at  a  great  depth,  and  though  cool  and  fresh,  i 
no  man  could  drink  of  them.  A  clever  man  joined  cc 
with  cord,  and  rope  with  rope,  and  drew  up  and  drai 
So  Solomon^  went  from  figure  to  figure,  and  from  subject 
subject,  till  he  obtained  the  true  sense  of  the  Law."  So  : 
go  the  words  of  our  Sages.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
intelligent  man  thinks  that  "the  words  of  the  Lai 
mentioned  here  as  requiring  the  application  of  figures 
order  to  be  understood,  can  refer  to  the  rules  for  buildi 
tabernacles,  or  for  the  Lulab,  or  for  the  four  kinds  of  tri 

»    Arabic,    ribipO  Dipi^D ;  Hebrew,  HDnpH  DHpil ;  Munk  **  enor 
une  proposition."    As  that  which  follows  has  not  the  character  of  a  scieni 
7\'^DlpD  **  proposition  "  (comp.  Ixxiii.),  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
here  the  meaning  **  prefatory  remark  "  or  simply  **  remark." 

'  Sbirha-shirim,  Eabba  i.  1. 

3  Supply  N3  or  I^IH.    In  the  Midrash  we  read  ^C'DDI  121^  1310 
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iees}  What  is  really  meant  is  the  apprehension  of  profound 
and  difficult  sabjects,  concerning  which  oar  Sages  said^  "  If  a 
man  loses  in  his  house  a  sela,^  or  a  pearl,  he  can  find  it 
by  lighting  a  taper  worth  only  one  issar.^  Thus  the  parables 
in  themselves  are  of  no  great  value,^  but  through  them 
the  words  of  the  holy  Law  are  rendered  intelligible."  These 
likewise  are  the  words  of  our  Sages;*  consider  well  their 
statement,  that  the  deeper  sense  of  the  words  of  the  holy  Law 
are  pearls,  and  the  literal  acceptation  of  a  figure  is  of  no 
value  in  itself.  They  compare  the  hidden  meaning  included 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  simile  to  a  pearl  lost  in  a  dark 
room,  which  is  full  of  furniture.  It  is  certain  that  the  pearl 
^  in  the  room,  but  the  man  can  neither  see  it  nor  know 
where  it  lies.  It  is  just  as  if  the  pearl  were  no  longer  in  his 
P^^ssession,  for,  as  has  been  stated,  it  afibrds  him  no  benefit 
whatever  until  he  kindles  a  light.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  comprehension  of  that  which  the  simile  represents. 
The  wise  king  said,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
?old  in  pictures  of  silver ''  (Prov.  xi.  25).  Hear  the  expla- 
iiation  of  what  he  said : — The  word  nVDtt^tt  means  "  filigree 
network  " — i.  e.,  things  in  which  there  are  very  small  aper- 

^  The  rules  concerning  the  tabernacles  in  which  the  Israelites  were  com- 
B^and^  (Leyit.  xxiii.  42)  to  dwell  seven  days  in  the  seventh  month  (from  the 
loth  to  the  21st),  are  mentioned  and  discussed  in  the  Talmud,  Treatise  Sukkah, 
^—ii'i  and  by  Maimonides,  Mishnah  Torah,  in  the  third  book  (D^SDT),  vi. 
^ — 6>  The  details  concerning  the  Lulab,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  plants  to 
^  Hied  on  the  Feast  of  TaBemacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are  given  in  the  Talmud, 
°»»kkah,  iii. — iv.,  and  Mishnah  Torah,  ibid.  7 — 8.  The  law  concerning  the 
*^Qr  classes  of  Trustees,  based  on  Exodus  xxii.  6 — 14,  is  discussed  in  the 
-^^niud,  Baba  Metsia,  iv.,  vi.,  viii. ;  Mishnah  Torah,  thirteenth  book 
vO  Q^5j»D)j  ii.  The  four  classes  are — D3n  "IDIK^,  who  keeps  the  property  of 
^  iieighbour  without  receiving  a  reward  for  it ;  "IDtJ'  ID)^,  who  receives 
^y^ent  for  keeping  his  neighbour's  property ;  ^KIKTl,  who  borrows  some- 
^^g  without  paying  for  its  use ;  l^DKTI,  who  hires  something. 

The  sela  (originally  a  Tyrian   weight),  was  a  silver    coin,   equal   to   4 
^^Hi*  or  96  issar  (Roman  as).    The  proportion  of  a  sela  to  an  iBsar  was  approxi- 
mately as  81:1. 

"*   The  words    D1^3  13^«  Htn  ^{TOn  are  not  found  in  Midrash  Shir  ha- 

This  phrase  appears  to  correspond  to  the  formula  {K3  IV  (abbrev.  3*^) 
^^^erally  found  at  the  end  of  a  ^luotation. 
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tures,  such  as  are  frequently  wrought  by  silversmiths. 
They  are  called  in  Hebrew  nVDtt71D,  "  trampicuom  "  (derived 
from  TIDW,  ''to  look:''  Onkelos  renders  the  Hebrew  ^pnr\ 
"and  he  looked,"  by  the  word  *»DnDM1,  Gen.  xxvi.  8), 
because  the  eye  penetrates  through  them.  Thus  Solomon 
meant  to  say,  "  Just  as  apples  of  gold  in  silver  filigree  with 
small  apertures,  so  is  a  word  fitly  spoken." 

See  'how  beautifully  the  conditions  of  a  good  simile  are 
described  in  this  figure !  It  shows  that  in  every  word 
which  has  a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  a  figurative  meaning, 
the  plain  meaning  must  be  as  valuable  as  silver,  and  the 
hidden  meaning  still  more  precious ;  so  that  the  figurative 
meaning  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  literal  one  as  gold 
to  silver.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the  plain  sense  of 
the  phrase  shall  give  to  those  who  consider  it  some  notion 
of  that  which  the  figure  represents.  Just  as  a  golden  apple 
overlaid  with  a  net-work  of  silver,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
or  looked  at  superficially,  is  mistaken  for  a  silver  apple ;  but 
when  a  keen-sighted  person  looks  at  the  object  well,  he 
will  find  what  is  within,  and  see  that  the  apple  is  gold. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  figures  employed  by  prophets. 
Taken  literally,  such  expressions  contain  wisdom  useful  for 
many  purposes,  among  others,  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  society ;  e.g.,  the  Proverbs  (of  Solomon),*  and 
similar  sayings  in  their  literal  sense.  Their  hidden  meaning, 
however,  is  profound  wisdom,  conducive  to  the  recognition 
of  real  truth. 

Know  that  the  figures  employed  by  prophets  are  of  two 
kinds:  first,  where  every  word  which  occurs  in  the  simile 
represents  a  certain  idea;  and,  secondly,  where  the  simile, 
as  a  whole,  represents  a  general  archetype,  but  has  a 
great  many  points  which  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
that  typical  idea ;  they  are  simply  required  to  give  to  the 
simile  its  proper  form  and  order,  or  better  to  conceal  the 
archetype ;  and  the  simile  is  continued  as  far  as  necessary, 
according  to  its  literal  sense.     Consider  this  well. 

^  Jn  tho  editions  of  Tibbon's  version  we  read  DH  vJi'D  instead  of  vK*D. 
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An  example  of  the  first  class  of  prophetic  figures  is  to  be 
found  in  Genesis : — "  And,  behold,  a  ladder  set  up  on  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and,  behold,  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it."  (Gen. 
xxviii.  12.)  The  word  "ladder"  refers  to  one  idea;  "set 
up  on  the  earth  "  to  another ;  "  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven"  to  a  third;  "angels  of  God"  to  a  fourth; 
"ascending"  to  a  fifth;  "descending"  to  a  sixth;  "the 
Lord  stood  above  it "  (ver.  13)  to  a  seventh.  Every  word 
ia  this  figure  introduces  a  fresh  idea  into  the  archetype. 

An  example  of  the  second  class  of  prophetic  figures  is 
found  in  Proverbs  (vii.  6 — 26): — "For  at  the  window  of 
my  house  I  looked  through  my  casement,  and  beheld  among 
the  simple  ones;  I  discerned  among  the  youths  a  young 
man  void  of  understanding,  passing  through  the  street  near 
her  comer :  and  he  went  the  way  to  her  house,  in  the  twi- 
light, in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark  night:  and, 
behold,  there  met  him  a  woman  with  the  attire  of  a  harlot, 
and  subtil  of  heart.  (She  is  loud  and  stubborn;  her  feet 
abide  not  in  her  house:  now  is  she  without,  now  in  the 
streets,  and  lieth  in  wait  in  every  corner.)  So  she  caught 
him,  and  kissed  him,  and  with  an  impudent  face  said  unto 
him,  I  have  peace  offerings  with  me;  this  day  have  I 
paid  my  vows.  Therefore  came  I  forth  to  meet  thee,  dili- 
gently to  seek  thy  face,  and  I  have  found  thee.  I  have 
decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carved 
works,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt.  I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon.  Come,  let  us  take  our 
fill  of  love  until  the  morning :  let  us  solace  ourselves  with 
loves.  For  the  goodman  is  not  at  home,  he  is  gone  a  long 
journey :  he  hath  taken  a  bag  of  money  with  him,  and 
will  come  home  at  the  day  appointed.  "With  her  much 
feir  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield,  with  the  flattering  of 
her  lips  she  forced  him.  He  goeth  after  her  straightway, 
^  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  as  a  fool  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  stocks :  till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver ;  as 
&  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,  and  knoweth  not  that  it  ia  for 
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his  life.  Hearken  unto  me  now  therefore^  0  ye  cliildren, 
and  attend  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Let  not  thine 
heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not  astray  in  her  paths.  For 
she  hath  cast  down  many  wounded :  yea,  many  strong  men 
have  been  slain  by  her.*' 

The  general  principle  expounded  in  all  these  Terses  is 
to  abstain  from  excessive  indulgence  in  bodily  pleasures. 
The  author  compares  the  body,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
sensual  pleasures,  to  a  married  woman  who  at  the  same  time 
is  a  harlot.    And  this  figure  he  has  taken  as  the  basis  of 
his  entire  book.     "Wo  shall  hereafter  show  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  in  comparing  sensual  pleasures  to  an  adulterous 
harlot.     We  shall  explain  how  he  concludes  that  work  with 
the  praises  of  a  faithful  wife  who  devotes  herself  to  the 
welfare  of  her  husband  and  of  her  household.     All  obstacles 
which  prevent  man  from  attaining  his  highest  aim  in  life, 
all  the   deficiencies   in  the  character  of  man,  all  his  evil 
propensities,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  body  alone.     This  will 
be  explained  later  on.      The  predominant   idea  running 
throughout  the  figure  is,  that  man  shall  not  be  entirely 
guided  by  his  animal,  i.e.,  his  material  nature;   for  the 
material  substance   of  man  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
brute  creation.^     An  adequate  explanation  of  the  figure 
having  been  given,  and  its  meaning  having  been  shown* 

^  Lit.,  **  The  substance  that  is  near/'  next  to  us.    The  difference  between 
the  near  and  the  remote  substance  of  a  thing  is  illuBtnited  in  Milloth  Higgayoo 
IX.  as  follows:  "The  near  substance  pnpil  "IDinH)  of,  e.ff,,  Beuben,  10 
formed  by  the  limbs  of  the  body ;  the  remote  substance  conaistB  in  the  hmnoiur 
and  the  four  elements  of  which  the  limbs  are  formed ;  the  ^\fi,  which  ii  com" 
mon  to  all  the  elements,  is  the  first  substance."    The  *'  near  substance  **  of  man 
is  identical  with  that  of  animals,  since  the  formation  of  the  limbs  and  the  nature 
of  the  body  are  the  same  in  both.     From  another  point  of  Tiew  their  identity 
as  regards  the  **  near  substance"  is  explained  thus  (comp.  Shemtob) :  Life  i* 
the  substance  {ffenus)  of  man  as  well  as  of  all  animals ;  the  form  (specific  dif- 
ference) of  man  (defined  as  ^mo  *n,  **a  living  being  gifted  with  speech ")» 
differs  from  that  of  other  animals.    (Comp.    Mill.  Higg.,   IX.)  I£^  instead  ci 
defining  man  as  a  living  being  with  the  capacity  of  thinking,  we  said,  '*  Manias 
created  being,"  etc.,  the  term  ''created  being"  would  be  more  comprehensive  than 
**  living  being."    The  former  is  called  by  Maimonides  the  remote  substance ;  the 
latter,  the  near  substance,  because  it  appToacih«&  noater  the  indiyidualitj  of  osn. 
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lO  not  imagine  that  you  will  find^   in  its  application  a 
orresponding  element  for  each   part;  you  must  not  ask 
what  is  meant  by  "  I  have  peace  oflTerings  with  me,"  (ver. 
14);    by    *'I    have    decked    my    bed    with   coverings   of 
tapestry,"  (ver.  16) ;  or  what  is  added  to  the  force  of  the 
figure  by   the  observation   "for  the   goodman  is  not   at 
home,"  (ver.  19),  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     For 
all  this  is  merely  to  complete  the  illustration  of  the  meta- 
phor in  its  literal  meaning.     The  circumstances  described 
here  are  such  as  are  common  to  adulterers.     Such  conver- 
ntions  take  place  between  all   adulterous  persons.     You 
^  mufit  well  understand  what  I  have  said,  for  it  is  a  principle 
of  the  utmost  importance  with  respect  to  those  things  which 
I  intend  to  expound.     If  you  observe  in  one  of  the  chapters 
that  I  explained   the  meaning  of   a   certain   figure,   and 
pointed  out  to  you  its  general  scope,  do  not  trouble  yourself 
farther  in  order  to  find  an  interpretation  of  each  separate 
portion,  for  that  would  lead  you  to  one  of  the  two  following 
erroneous  courses ;  either  you  will  miss  the  sense  included 
in  the  metaphor,  or  you  will  be  induced  to  explain  certain 
things  which  require  no   explanation,  and  which  are  not 
mlroduced   for  that    purpose.     Through   this  imnecessary 
trouble  you  may  fall  into  the  great  error  which  besets  most 
ttodem  sects  in  their  foolish  writings  and  discussions ;  they 
jJl  endeavour  to  find  some  hidden  meaning  in  expressions 
which  were  never  uttered  by  the  author  in  that  sense.   Your 
object  should  be  to  discover  in  most  of  the  figures  the  general 
idea  which  the  author  wishes  to  express.     In  some  instances 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  understand  from  my  remarks  that 
*  certain  expression  contains  a  figure,  although  I  may  offer 
Do  further  comment.     For  when  you  know  that  it  is  not  to 
bo  taken  literally,  you  will  understand  at  once  to  what  sub- 
Joct  it  refers.     My  statement  that  it  is   a  figurative  ex- 
pJ^on  will,  as  it  were,  remove  the  screen  from  between 
^e  object  and  the  observer. 

.  *  ^33  h^^n  ^y^V  b  KVD^.     The  Arabic  for  this  phrase  Ib  not  found 
^ttijMS.    It  23  omitted  in  CharizVa  tnuBiaiion.  (MunV.^ 
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Directions  for  the  Study  of  this  Work} 

If  you  desire  to  grasp  all  that  is  contained  in  this  book  so 
that  nothing  shall  escape  your  notice,  consider  the  chapters 
in  connected  order.  In  studying  each  chapter,  do  not  content 
yourself  with  comprehending  its  principal  subject,  but 
attend  to  every  term  mentioned  therein,  although  it  may 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  principal  subject.  For 
what  I  have  written  in  this  work  was  not  the  suggestion  of 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  deep  study  and  great  appli- 
cation. Care  has  been  taken  that  nothing  that  appeared 
doubtful  should  be  left  unexplained.  Whenever  a  thing  is 
mentioned  apparently  out  of  place,  it  will  still  be  found  to 
illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  the  respective  chapter.  Do 
not  read  superficially,  lest  you  do  me  an  injury,  and  derive 
no  benefit  for  yourself.  You  must  study  thoroughly  and  read 
continually ;  for  you  will  then  find  the  solution  of  tbose 
important  problems  of  religion,  which  are  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  all  intelligent  men.  I  conjure*  any  reader  of 
my  book,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  not  to  add  any 
explanation  even  to  a  single  word ;  nor  to  explain  to  anotiier 
any  portion  of  it  except  such  passages  as  have  been  fiifly 
treated  of  by  previous  theological  authorities;  he  must 
not  teach  others  anything  that  he  has  learnt  from  my  work 
alone;  and  that  has  not  been  hitherto  discussed  by  any  of 

»  Charizi  adds  here,  HnDH  HIK  nKT,  "  This  is  the  sign  of  the  coTWisiit," 
taken  from  Gen.  ix.  12. 

'  This  request  of  the  author  has  been  entirely  ignored,  as  the  numeroui 
Commentaries  on  the  Moreh  Nebhucbim  clearly  show.     The  authors  of  those 
Commentaries  can  point  to  the  same  plea  on  which  Maimonides  himself  relied 
when  he  composed  his  work  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Mishnsh 
(Chagigah  ii.  1) ;  the  excuse  being,  **  It  is  time  to  do  something  in  honour  of 
the  Lord :  for  they  have  made  void  Thy  law."    (Psalm  czix.  126.)    Joseph 
Ibn  Caspi,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Moreh,  says :  '*  If  any 
person  should  blame  me  for  explaining  this  book  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
author,  I  answer  that  I  gladly  incur  this  blame  because  I  prefer  to  serve 
and  to  benefit  every  oce  that  will  read  it.    If   I  have  assisted  the  reader 
in  undeTBtanding  what  might  otherwise  have  remained  a  terra  ineognita^ '  let  thy 
cune  conie  upon  me  *  (Gen.  xxvii.  \Z)^  and\e\,li!ti«T«nA<»  witjft^t  my  blessing." 
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our  authorities.      The  reader  must,  moreover,  beware   of 
ftising  objections  to  any  of  my  statements,^  because  it  is 
Tery  probable  that  he  may  understand  my  words  to  mean 
the  exact  opposite  to   what  I  intended   to   say.     He   will 
injure  me,  while  I  endeavoured  to  benefit  hinL     "  He  will 
requite  me  evil  for  good."     Let  the  reader  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  work ;  and  if  his  doubt  be  removed  on  even 
one  pointy  let  him  praise  his  Maker  and  rest  contented  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired.     But  if  he  derive  from  it 
no  benefit  whatever,  he  may  consider  that  no  such  book  was 
ever  composed.     Should  he  notice  any  opinions  with  which 
he  does   not  agree,  let   him   endeavour  to   find  a  suitable 
explanation,  even  if  it  seem  far-fetched,  "  in  order  that  he 
may  judge  me  charitably."*    Such  a  duty  we  owe  to  every- 
one.   We  owe  it  especially  to  our  scholars  and  theologians, 
who  endeavour  to  teach  us  what  is  the  truth  according  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.     I  feel  assured  that  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  studied  philosophy,  will  still  derive 
profit  from  many  chapters.     But   the  thinker  whose  studies 
have  brought  him  into  collision  with  religion,  will,  as  I  have 
jJready  mentioned,  derive  much  benefit  from  every  chapter. 
Hor  greatly  will  he  rejoice  !     How  agreeably  will  my  words 
>Wke  his  ears !     Those,  however,  whose  minds  are  confused 
with  false  notions  and  perverse  methods,  who  regard  their 
misleading  studies  as  sciences,  and  imagine  themselves  phi- 
oeophers,  thougb  they  have  no  knowledge  which  may  truly 
« termed  science,  will  object  to  many  chapters,  and  will 
nd  in  them   many   insuperable   difficulties,  because   they 
o  not    understand    their   meaning,   and   also   because   I 
Kpose  the  absurdity  of  their  perverse  notions,  which  con- 
itute  their  riches  and  pecidiar  treasure,  "stored  up  for 

»  The  translation  given  by  Ibn  Tibbon  2>^rh  '\D^V  VIBpM  DPH^  t6^ 

21  ?V,  was  suggested  by  Maimonides  himself.     Comp.  BodL  MS.,   Poo. 

.  (Munk.) 

«  The  expression  niDT  5|D^  miK  J^^  refers  to  the  rule  73  n«  p  ^^^^^ 

3T  ^3  /  D*TK.  Mishnah  Abhoth,  i.  6.  ni3T  ^3^,  means  literally,  *<  according 
the  scale  of  merit."  The  figure  is  taken  jfrom  a  balance  in  which  the  merits 
d  faults  are  waghed  against  each  other. 
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Directions  for  the  Study  of  this  Work} 

If  you  desire  to  grasp  all  that  is  contained  in  this  book  so 
that  nothing  shall  escape  your  notice,  consider  the  chapters 
in  connected  order.  In  studying  each  chapter,  do  not  content 
yourself  with  comprehending  its  principal  subject,  but 
attend  to  every  term  mentioned  therein,  although  it  may 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  principal  subject.  For 
what  I  have  written  in  this  work  was  not  the  suggestion  of 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  deep  study  and  great  appli- 
cation. Care  has  been  taken  that  nothing  that  appeared 
doubtful  should  be  left  unexplained.  Whenever  a  thing  is 
mentioned  apparently  out  of  place,  it  will  still  be  found  to 
illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  the  respective  chapter.  Do 
not  read  superficially,  lest  you  do  me  an  injury,  and  derive 
no  benefit  for  yourself.  You  must  study  thoroughly  and  read 
continually ;  for  you  will  then  find  the  solution  of  those 
important  problems  of  religion,  which  are  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  all  intelligent  men.  I  conjure^  any  reader  of 
my  book,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  not  to  add  any 
explanation  even  to  a  single  word ;  nor  to  explain  to  another 
any  portion  of  it  except  such  passages  as  have  been  fiilly 
treated  of  by  previous  theological  authorities;  he  must 
not  teach  others  anything  that  he  has  learnt  from  my  work 
alone;  and  that  has  not  been  hitherto  discussed  by  any  of 

*  Charizi  adds  here,  nnSH  HIK  HKT,  <'  This  is  the  sign  of  the  ooTenant," 
taken  from  Gen.  ix.  12. 

'  This  request  of  the  author  has  heen  entirely  ignored,  as  the  numeroui 
Commentaries  on  the  Moreh  Nebhucbim  clearly  show.  The  authors  of  those 
Commentaries  can  point  to  the  same  plea  on  which  Maimonides  himself  relied 
when  he  composed  his  work  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Mishnsh 
(Chagigah  ii.  1) ;  the  excuse  being,  **  It  is  time  to  do  something  in  honour  of 
the  Lord  :  for  they  have  made  void  Thy  law."  (Psalm  czix.  126.)  Joseph 
Ibn  Caspi,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Moreh,  says :  **  If  any 
person  should  blame  me  for  explaining  this  book  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
author,  I  answer  that  I  gladly  incur  this  blame  because  I  prefer  to  serre 
and  to  benefit  every  one  that  will  read  it.  If  I  have  assisted  the  reader 
in  understanding  what  might  otherwise  have  remained  a  terra  incognita^  *  let  thy 
curse  cowe  upon  me '  (Gen.  xxvii.  IS^,  andUllii^T^aAw  «Lt<i«^t  my  bleaaingJ 
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onr  authorities.      The  reader  must,  moreover,  beware   of 
wising  objections  to  any   of  my  statements/  because  it  is 
I   Tery  probable  that  he  may  understand  my  words  to  mean 
the  exact  opposite  to  what  I  intended   to   say.     He   will 
injure  me,  while  I  endeavoured  to  benefit  hinL     "  He  will 
requite  me  evil  for  good."     Let  the  reader  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  work ;  and  if  his  doubt  be  removed  on  even 
one  pointy  let  him  praise  his  Maker  and  rest  contented  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired.     But  if  he  derive  from  it 
no  benefit  whatever,  he  may  consider  that  no  such  book  was 
ever  composed.     Should  he  notice  any  opinions  with  which 
he  does  not  agree,  let  him   endeavour  to  find  a  suitable 
explanation,  even  if  it  seem  far-fetched,  "  in  order  that  he 
inay  judge  mo  charitably."^    Such  a  duty  we  owe  to  every- 
one.   We  owe  it  especially  to  our  scholars  and  theologians, 
who  endeavour  to  teach  us  what  is  the  truth  according  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.     I  feel  assured  that  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  studied  philosophy,  will  still  derive 
profit  from  many  chapters.     But   the  thinker  whose  studies 
have  brought  him  into  collision  with  religion,  will,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  derive  much  benefit  from  every  chapter. 
Hor  greatly  will  he  rejoice  !     How  agreeably  will  my  words 
•tpike  his  ears !     Those,  however,  whose  minds  are  confused 
with  false  notions  and  perverse  methods,  who  regard  their 
misleading  studies  as  sciences,  and  imagine  themselves  phi- 
losophers, though  they  have  no  knowledge  which  may  truly 
be  termed  science,  will  object  to  many  chapters,  and  will 
find   in  them  many   insuperable   difficulties,  because   they 
do  not    understand    their   meaning,   and   also   because   I 
expose  the  absurdity  of  their  perverse  notions,  which  con- 
stitute their  riches  and  peciiliar  treasure,  "stored  up  for 

>  The  translation  given  by  Ibn  Tibbon  3^Crn^  IDVy  yiBP^  Dnn^  t6\ 

131  bv,  was  suggested  by  Maimonides  himselfl     Comp.  BodL  MS.,   Foe. 
4.  (Munk.) 
«  The  expression  niDT  5|D^  miN  p^  refers  to  the  rule  ^D  HK  p  ^^'^^ 

IIDT  sp^  DT«.  Mishnah  Abhoth,  i.  6.  HIDT  5)3^,  means  literally, «« according 
d  the  scale  of  merit."  The  figure  is  taken  from  a  balance  in  which  the  merits 
nd  faults  are  w^hed  againat  each  other. 
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their  ruin."^  God  knows  that  I  hesitated  very  much 
before  writing  on  the  subjects  contained  in  this  work,  since 
they  are  profound  mysteries ;  they  are  topics  which,  since 
the  time  of  our  captivity  ^  have  not  been  treated  by  any  of 
our  scholars  as  far  as  we  possess  their  writings ;  ^  how  then 
shall  I  now  make  a  beginning  and  discuss  them?  But 
I  rely  on  two  precedents  :  first,  to  similar  cases  our  Sages 
applied  the  verse,  "  It  is  time  to  do  something  in  honour  of 
the  Lord :  for  they  have  made  void  thy  law  "  (Ps.  cxix. 
126).*  Secondly,  they  have  said,  "Let  all  thy  acts  be 
guided  by  pure  intentions."  On  these  two  principles  I 
relied  while  composing  some  parts  of  this  work.  Lastly, 
when  I  have  a  difficult  subject  before  me — when  I  find 
the  road  narrow,  and  can  see  no  other  way  of  teaching  & 
well-established  truth  except  by  pleasing  one  intelligent 
man  and  displeasing  ten  thousand  fools — I  prefer  to  address 
myself  to  the  one  man,  and  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  multitude;  I  prefer  to  extricate 
that  intelligent  man  from  his  embarrassment  and  show  him 
the  cause  of  his  perplexity,  so  that  he  may  attain  perfec- 
tion and  be  at  peace. 

*  According  to  Munk,  Maimonides  alluded  here  to  the  Matakallemim ;  bat 
the  censure  **  whose  minds  are  confused,"  etc.,  is  far  too  seyere,  if  comptied 
with  the  account  of  the  Mutakallemim  given  bj  Maimonides  below  in  cb. 
Uxi.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  means  the  D^33in  pDH  who  have  not 
received  a  proper  training  in  general  knowledge,  who  confine  all  their  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  take  the  allegorical  sayings  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrashim  in  their  literal  sense.  The  theories  based  on  such  sayiog* 
are  overthrown  by  the  present  work  of  Maimonides,  which  on  that  acooont 
was  considered  as  heretical. 

^  The  writings  of  Saadiah,  Gabirol,  Bucbjah,  etc.,  are  entirely  ignored.  In 
ch.  bLxi.  he  states  that  the  philosophical  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  based  oa 
the  writings  of  Mahomedan  authors,  and  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  latter. 

3  n^B  tl!?K  KD  K3ny  ^n^X,  Ut. :  "  The  writings  concerning  which  things 
we  possess."  This  phrase  is  absent  in  both  Hebrew  versions,  and  appears 
indeed  superfluous  after  the  words  "  which  have  not  been  treated  by  any,  etc." 

*•  Comp.  Talmud  Babl.  Berachoth,  fol.  63,  where  two  interpretations  are 

given,  both  applicable  in  this  instance ;  (1),  **  It  is  now  time  to  act  in  honour 

of  God,  for  they   (i.*.,  the  people)   have  broken  Thy  law ;"  (2),  •*  They  («•*• 

the  authorities)  have  set  aside  Thy  law,  because  it  was  time   to  do  so  in 

honour  ot  God, ' 
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Introditctory  Remarks. 

[On  Method.] 

Fhere  are  seven  causes  of  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
ioM  to  be  met  with  in  a  Kterary  work.^  The  first  cause 
irifles  from  the  fact  that  the  author  collects  the  opinions  of 
wous  men,  each  differing  from  the  other,  but  he  neglects 

0  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of  any  particular  opinion, 
.n  such  a  work  contradictions  or  inconsistencies  must  occur, 
ince  each  statement  is  the  opinion  of  a  different  man. 
^nd  cause :  The  author  holds  at  first  one  opinion  which 
le  subsequently  rejects;  in  his  work,  however,  both  his 
)rig;inal  and  altered  views  are  retained.  Third  cause  :  The 
passages  in  question  are  not  all  to  be  taken  literally ;  some 
>iily  are  to  be  understood  in  their  literal  sense,  while  in 
others  figurative  language  is  employed,  including  another 
neaning^  besides  the  literal  one  :  or,  in  the  apparently 
noonsistent  passages,  figures  are  used  which,  if  taken 
iterally,  would  seem  to  be  contradictories  or  contraries, 
fourth  cause :  The  premises  are  not  identical  in  both,  but 
<>r  certain  reasons  are  not  fully  stated  in  one  of  the  passages ; 
'f  two  propositions  having  different  subjects  (but  the  same 
'locate)  occur  in  two  passages,  and  the  subject  is  distinctly 
mentioned  only  in  one  of  them,  and  is  omitted  in  the  other, 
he  contradiction  is  therefore  only  apparent.  The  fifth 
iose  is  traceable  to  use  of  the  method  which  is  adopted  in 
aching  and  expounding  certain  things.  For,  a  difficiilt 
id  obscure  theorem  must  sometimes  be  mentioned  and 
sumed  as  known,  for  the  illustration  of  some  elementary 

E.g.  I.  Izz.,  Maimonides  says  that  God  moTos  the  highest  sphere;  II.  iv., 

t  it  is  moved  hy  intelligences  (Dv3C^.  An  instance  of  the  seventh  cause  is 
irded  in  I.  Ixxi.,  where  he  says  that,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  on 

eternity  of  the  universe  (D7iyn  niDIp),  the  existence  of  God,  His  unity, 

1  His  incorporeality  can  be  proved ;  while  in  other  places  he  most  vehe- 
ntly  attacks  the  theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe.    (Munk.) 

Arabic  {DKS,  Hebrew  IIH,  "an  inner  part."    The  simUe  ^^0)  is  corn- 
ed to  the  husk  (Hfivp),  its  application  to  the  fruit  which  is  within  the 

Ik  n^n). 
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and  intelligible  subject  which  must  be  taught  beforehand, 
the  commencement  being  always  made  with  the  easier  thing 
The  teacher  must  therefore  facilitate,  in  any  manner  whicl 
he  can  devise,  the  explanation  of  those  theorems,  whicl 
have  to  be  assumed  as  known,  and  he  must  content  himsel 
with  giving  a  general  notion  on  the  subject,  though  thi 
may  deviate  from  the  exact  meaning.  It  will,  for  th 
present,  be  explained  according  to  the  capacity  of  th 
students,  that  they  may  comprehend  it  as  far  as  they  ar 
required  to  understand  the  subject.  Later  on,  the  same  sub 
ject  is  thoroughly  treated  and  fully  developed  in  its  righ 
place.  Sixth  cause :  The  contradiction  is  not  apparent,  an 
only  becomes  evident  through  a  series  of  premises.  Th 
larger  the  number  of  premises  necessary  to  prove  the  cor 
tradiction  between  the  two  conclusions,  the  greater  tb 
chance  that  it  will  escape  detection,  and  that  the  authc 
will  not  perceive  his  own  inconsistency.  Only  when  froi 
each  conclusion,  by  means  of  suitable  premises,  an  inferea< 
is  made,  and  from  the  enunciation  thus  inferred,  by  means  i 
proper  arguments,  other  conclusions  are  formed,  and  aft€ 
that  process  has  been  repeated  many  times,  then  it  become 
clear  that  the  original  conclusions  are  contradictories  o 
contraries.  Even  able  writers  are  liable  to  overlook  sue! 
inconsistencies.  If,  however,  the  contradiction  betweei 
the  original  statements  can  at  once  be  discovered,  anc 
the  author,  while  writing  the  second,  does  not  think  o 
the  first,  he  evinces  a  great  deficiency,  and  his  wordi 
deserve  no  notice  whatever.  Seventh  cause :  It  is  some 
times  necessary  to  introduce  such  metaphysical  matte 
as  may  partly  be  disclosed,  but  must  partly  be  con 
cealed ;  while,  therefore,  on  one  occasion  the  object  whicl 
the  author  has  in  view  may  demand  that  the  metaphysica 
problem  be  treated  as  solved  in  one  way,  it  may  be  conve 
nient  on  another  occasion  to  treat  it  as  solved  in  the  opposit* 

J  Lit,  "  before  that  firet,"  Arabic  ^IS^X,  Hebrew  pC'Xin,  "  the  first ;' 
the  difficult  theorem  is  called  *'  the  fii-st,"  because  it  forms  the  basis  for  th 
knowledge  of  the  other,  easier  subjects. 
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way.  The  author  most  endeavour,  by  concealing  the  fact 
as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  uneducated  reader 
from  perceiving  the  contradiction. 

Inconsistencies  occurring  in  the  Mishnah  and  Boraithoth  ^ 
are  traceable  to  the  first  cause.     You  meet  frequently  in  the 
Gemara  with  passages  like  the  following  ^: — "  Does  not  the 
beginning  of  the  passage  contradict  the  end  ?      No ;   the 
beginning  is  the  dictum  of  a  certain  Babbi ;  the  end  that  of 
another ;  "  or  "  Rabbi  ( Jehudah  ha-Nasi)  approved  of  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  rabbi  in  one  case  and  gave  it  therefore 
anonymously,  and  having  accepted  that  of  another  rabbi  in 
the  other  case  he  introduced  it  without  naming  the  autho- 
rity;" or  "Who  is  the  author  of  this  anonymous  dictum  ? 
Kabbi  A.*'      "  Who  is  the  author  of  that  paragraph  in  the 
Mishnah  ?  Babbi  B.'*  Instances  of  this  kind  are  innumerable. 
Apparent  contradictions  or   differences  occurring  in  the 
Talmud  may  be  traced  to  the  first  cause  and  to  the  second, 
*®  6.<7.,  **  In  this  particular  case  he  agrees  with  this  rabbi ;  " 
Or  *'  He  agrees  with  him  in  one  point,  but  differs  from  him 
^^  another ;  "  or  "  These  two  dicta  are  the  opinions  of  two 
-^Jnoraim,'  who  differ  as  regards  the  statement  of  a  certain 
^^bbi.'^     These  are  examples  of  contradictions  traceable  to 
^Qe  first  cause.     The  following  are  instances  which  may  be 
^^ced  to  the  second  cause.     "  Babba  altered  his  opinion  on 
^liat  point ; "  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  consider  which 

^  The  Oral  Law  as  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  dis- 
^'tossed  in  the  early  schools  of  the  Tanalm,  is  contained  in  Mishnah  and  Boraitha  ; 
^lie  former  is  the  authorised  collection ;  the  Boraitha  is  the  portion  which  was 
^scluded  from  the  canon:  the  greater  authority  rested  therefore  with  the 
Mishnah.  In  the  Gemara,  the  Mishnah  is  introduced  with  the  formula  pjl 
**  we  have  learnt,"  the  Boraitha,  with  K^DH  "  it  has  heen  learnt." 

^  Namely,  when  two  Rahbis  differ  on  a  certain  question,  and  in  a  Mishnah 
in  which  this  question  is  treated,  partly  the  opinion  of  one  and  partly  that  of 
the  other  is  given  (anonymously),  so  that  the  Mishnah  agrees  with  neither 
authority. 

'  Amorsim  (from  1DK,  to  say,  to  explain),  the  authoriti'^s  mentioned  in 
the  Geroara,  as  explaining  the  Mishnah ;  the  authorities  of  the  Mishnah  are 
called  Tanaim  (from  KOM  =  n3E^,  to  learn  by  heart,  "  who  transmitted  the 
Oral  Law  "),  and  their  names  are  generally  preceded  by  the  title  Rabbi ;  while 
the  names  of  the  Amorai'm  are  preceded  by  the  title  Kab. 
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of  the  two  opinions  came  second.    Again^  "  In  the  firs! — 

recension  of  the  Talmud  by  Rabbi  Ashi,  he  made  one  asser 

tion,  and  in  the  second  a  different  one/' 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  met  with  in  some^ 
passages  of  the  prophetic  books  if  taken  literally^  are  all  trace — 
able  to  the  third  or  fourth  cause,  and  it  is  exclusively  ii^ 
reference  to  this  subject  that  I  wrote  the  present  introduction .. 
You  know  that  the  following  expression  frequently  occurs^ 
"One  verse  says  this,  another  that/' showing  the  contradiction  , 
and  explaining  that  either  some  premise  is  wanting  or  the 
subject  is  altered.  Gomp.  "Solomon,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  thy 
words  contradict  thy  father ;  they  are  themselves  inconsistent, 
etc."  ^     Many  similar  instances  occur  in  the  writings  of  our 
Sages.     The  passages  in  the  prophetical  books  which  our 
Sages  have  explained,  mostly  refer  to  religious  or  moral  pre- 
cepts.'     Our  desire,  however,  is  to  discuss  such  passages  as 
contain  apparent  contradictions  in  regard  to  the  principles 
of   our  faith.^      I  shall  explain  some  of  them  in  various 
chapters  of  the  present  work ;  for  this  subject  also  belongs 
to  the  secrets  of  the  Torah.' 

Contradictions  traceable  to  the  seventh  cause  occurring 
in  the  prophetical  works  require  special  investigation ;  and 
no  one  should  express  his  opinions  on  that  matter  by  reason- 
ing and  arguing  without  weighing  the  matter  well*  in 
his  mind. 

Inconsistencies  in  the  writings  of  true  philosophers  are 
traceable  to  the  fifth  cause.  Contradictions  occurring  in 
most  other  works,  and  in  any  commentaries  not  previously 

1  Talm.  Babyl.  Sbabbath,  30  a. 

'  DfcOnN,  Hebrew  D^J^l,  laws  (civil,  political,  and  religious) ;  SNIK, 
Hebrew  pK  TIT  "1D1D,  ethics ;  n^nKpnyKl  KTK,  Hebrew  ni31D«1  myi, 
matters  relating  to  knowledge  and  faith. 

^  That  is,  and  deserve  to  be  as  closely  investigated  as  matters  relating  to 
religious  precepts  and  to  ethics. 

*  "llpni  PTK  (from  Koheleth  zii.  9)  weighing  and  searching  is  here  opposed 

to  nyin  blpS^  and  KHSD,  superficial  argument  and  judgment.    The  Arabic 
has  simply  i?l   ^B   Cjtr    vh  \H,  and  Charizi's  tranakUon  nti^  hlh  inV) 
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•tnentioned  are  due  to  the  sixth  cause.    Many  examples  of 
tills  class  of  contradictions  are  found  in  the  Midrash  and 
tie  Agada ;  hence  the  saying,  **  We  must  not  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  the  contradictions  in  the  Agada."     You 
may  also  notice  in  them  contradictions  due  to  the  seventh 
cause.     Any  inconsistency  discovered  in  the  present  work 
will  be  found  to  arise  in  consequence  of  the  fifth  cause  or 
the  seventh.     Notice  this,  consider  its  truth,  and  remember 
it  well,  lest  you  misunderstand  some  of  the  chapters  in  this 
book. 

Having  concluded  these  introductory  remarks  I  proceed 
to  examine  those  expressions,  to  the  true  meaning  of  which, 
as  apparent  from  the  context,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  your 
attention.  This  book  will  then  be  a  key  admitting  to  places 
the  gates  of  which  would  otherwise  be  closed.  "When  the 
gates  are  opened  and  men  enter,  their  souls  will  enjoy 
repose,  their  eyes  will  be  gratified,  and  even  their  bodies, 
after  aU  toil  and  labour,  will  be  refreshed. 


€( 


Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  which  heep^ih 
the  truth  may  enter  in.'' — (Is.  xxvi.  2.) 
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Db!J,  Form.    nilD"T,  Likeness,    nwin,  Shupe} 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  by  Db!J  in  Hebrew,  the 
shape  and  figure  of  a  thing  is  to  be  understood,  and  this 
explanation  led  men  to  believe  in  the  corporeality  [of  the 
Divine  Being]  :  for  they  thought  that  the  words  DTN  ntt7^3 
^aobss,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  form**  (Gen.  i.  26), 
implied  that  God  had  the  form  of  a  human  being,  i>.,  that 
He  had  figure  and  shape,  and  that,  consequently.  He  was  cor- 
poreal.^ They  adhered  faithfully  to  this  view,  and  thought 
that  if  they  were  to  relinquish  it  they  would  co  ipso  reject  the 

*  The  author  begins  the  homonymoas  expressions  explained  in  this  part  of 

the  work  with  D^!f ,  because  it  is  both  the  first  and  the  most  striking  instance 
of  anthropomorphism  occurring  in  the  Bible.  According  to  Narboni  {ad 
loeum),  Moimonides  here  confirms  the  rule,  that  "  the  end  of  the  work  is  the 
beginning  in  thought"  naC'non  n^nn  n^DT]  n^^DH.    The  aim  of  man's 

life,  viz.,  the  highest  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties  pyiBn  ^DB'),  is 
treated  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work ;  these  intellectual  faculties  of  man  are 
also  discussed  in  the  present  chapter. 

"  Comp.  Annotations  of  R.  Abraham,  son  of  David  fl^"^"*  J)y^T\)  on 
Maimonides*  Mishnah  Torah,  Book  I.  (ynOH  1QD),  on  Teshubhah  iii.  7. 
"  Why  does  Maimonides  call  him  (who  says  that  God  is  corporeal,  endowed 
with  a  certain  form)  a  heretic  (j^D)  P  Many  men,  even  greater  and  better 
than  Maimonides,  believed  it,  they  being  apparently  supported  by  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible,  and  particularly  by  Agadic  writings,  which  frequently  lead 
tie  reader  astray,"    Comp.  I.  xxvi.  sqq. 
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^ruth  of  the  Bible:   and  further,  if  they  did  not  conceive 

God  as  having  a  body  possessed  of  face  and  limbs,  similar 

to  their  owL  in  appearance,  they  would  have  to  deny  even 

tbe  exiBtevke  of  God.     The  sole  difference  which  they  ad* 

xnitted,  wap  that  He  excelled  in  greatness  and  splendour, 

And  that  His  substance  was  not  flesh  and  blood.    Thus  far 

'Went  their  j  conception  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God. 

The  incorpfcreality  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  His  unity,  in 

the   true  sense  of   the  word — for   there   is   no  real  unity 

'without  iniorporeality — will  be  fully  proved  in  the  course  of 

t;he  present  treatise.  (Part  II.,  ch.  i.)    In  this  chapter  it  is  our 

eole  intention  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  Db!J  and 

J1TO"T.^     I  hold  that  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  "  form "  in 

the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,^  viz.,  the  figure  and 

shape  of  a  thing,  is  nsn.    Thus  we  find  nsin  ns***)  nsn  nS'» 

"  (A.nd   Joseph    was)   beautiful    in   form    and  beautiful   in 

appearance "    (Gen.  xxxix.  6) :  insn  HD,  "  What  form  is 

he  of  P''  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  14)  :  T^D  "^an  "INTID,  "As  the  form  of 

the  children  of  a  king  "  (Judges  viii.  18).    It  is  also  applied 

to   form   produced   by    human  labour,    as   yiw:2    imSTl'* 

and  imNTl'*  TOirroni,  "  He  marketh  its  form  with  a  line,*' 

"and  he  marketh  its  form  with  the  compass"  (Is.  xliv.  13). 

This  term  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  God.    The  term  Db!5,  on 

the  other  hand,  signifies  the  specific  form,^  viz,,  that  which 

'  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  prove  that  the  expression  D/V,  ^*  form," 
^nd  niDT  '*  likeness/'  which  have  been  applied  to  the  Deity,  do  not  denote 
^Qj  material  property.  In  all  other  instances  of  anthropomorphic  phrases, 
•Maimonides  contents  himself  with  showing  that  the  term  in  question  has,  in 
addition  to  the  common  signification,  another  meaning,  which  has  no  relation 

to  corporeal  properties.    In  the  instance  of  D/V,  howeyer,  he  attempts — but  in 

'Vain — to  prove  that  D?V  in  the  Bible  is  employed  exclusively  in  that  latter 
^     oense     (See  p.  31,  note  2.) 

\        *  It  appears  that  Maimonides  had  no  adequate  term  for  this  class  of  forms, 
\  viz.,  the  natural  forms  of  things  as  distinguished  from  their  artificial  forms 

(n^^3K^Dn  miV).  n^ynon  n'^'i'^n  a  translated   Uterally,    would    express 
'*  natural  forms,"  but  is  employed  by  our  author  in  the  sense  of  "  specific 

characteristic.*'    In  Milloth  Higgayon  IX.,  this  class  is  called  ^r02  n*^1V 
n«3K^D,  «  non-artificial  form." 
'  From  nilV  in  the  sense  of  **  outlines,"  "  lineamenlB"  ci  «l  Vb6si\^^  "^^- 
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constitutes  the  essence  of  a  thing,  whereby  the  thing  is  what 
it  is ;  the  reality  of  a  thing  in  so  far  as  it  is  that  particular 
being.  In  man  the  "  form  "  is  that  constituent  which  gives 
him  hxmian  perception :  and  on  account  of  this  intellec- 
tual perception^  the  term  Db2  is  employed  in  the  phrase 
ini«  bnn  D'»nb«  ob^n,  "  In  the  form  of  God  He  created 
him"  (Gen.  i.  27).  It  is  therefore  rightly  said,  DDbs 
nrnn,  "  Thou  despisest  their  form "  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  20) ; 
the  ** contempt"  can  only  concern  the  soul — ^the  specific 
form'  of  man,  not  the  bodily  properties  and  shape.'    I  am 


monides  diBtingoishes  the  pliilosophical  term  {I'll  V  ''  form/'  which  corresponds 
to  the  Aristotelian  tlSof,  and  Bignifies  the  cause  of  the  essential  properties  of 
things  (rb  ri  ijv  iTvai).  Form  in  the  latter  sense  is  called  in  Hebrew  HIIY 
D^P^tD,  "physical  form/'  »'.«.,  that  which  gives  to  the  tbiogs  their  nature 
(0v<r(c),  the  sum  of  their  essential  properties.  (See  III.,  viii.,  and  the  Eight 
Chapters,  I.)  The  formless  substance  is  the  thing  potentially  (Swafin),  the 
form  gives  the  real  existence  (innOK,  iv  ivreXtxfi^)' — Aaron  b.  Elijah  in 
his  Ets  Chayyim  (Tree  of  Life  ed.  by  M.  Steinschneider  and  F.  Delitzsch, 

Leipzig,  1841),  ch.  xxii.,  explains  the  word  D^V  as  follows  :  73?  D3D1D  DC? 

nmn  no^on  r^'^^)in^  niK^voa  pa  ninnn  pa  nm  no^pon  miv 
:  n^ni3K^D  nnvn  pn  n^yno  nnrn  pa  niiann.  "  T^um  is  the  name 

given  to  the  constituent  element  of  a  thing  in  reference  to  both  its  geometrical 
form  and  its  entire  existence.  As  to  the  former  the  term  expresses  both  the 
natural  form  and  the  artificial."    Aaron  b.  Elijah  has  evidently  seen  the  work 

of  Maimonides,  and  adopted  the  second  explanation  of  D?V  suggested  in  this 
chapter  for  those  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  first. 

1  n^Kn^K  nac^n  (Char.  ^B^I^K  h^\i^)  and  n^^DB^  m\S^n  in  the  version  of 
Ibn  Tibbon  appear  to  be  identica],  and  to  denote  the  essential  characteristic  of 
man,  viz.,  his  intellectual  faculties.  Ibn  Caspi  in  Ammude  Khesef  (edited  by 
S.  Verblumer,  Francf.  a  M.,  1848)  remarks,  that  while  generally  man  is  defined 
as  'naiD  *n,  "  speaking,  living  being,"  the  property  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  race,  Maimonides  defines  man  as  possessing  intellectual  comprehension, 
because  he  has  in  view  man^s  highest  degree  of  perfection,  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

2  Tibbon  renders  the  original  n^yi3!?K  fillV^K  by  n^3*D  HIIV;  Charizi 
has  instead  D^D'IQ  SI'IIV,  and  both  may  perhaps  mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 
n^3^D  "  specific  **  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Arabic,  and  is  also  correct  in 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  but  ss  the  contempt  is  limited  to  the  soul 
of  some  individuals,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  soul  of  all  men,  Charizi  is  not 
incorrect  in  substituting  n^l3"1Q  iTIIV. 

3  Some  commentators  explain  the  words  of  Maimonides  as  follows :  In  this 
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also  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  ''idols''  are  called 
U^'ch'S,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  wor- 
shipped on  account  of  some  idea  conveyed  by  them,^  not  on 
account  of  their  figure  and  shape.  In  the  same  way  is 
used  the  expression  DD'»nin^  "^ab^,  *'the  forms  of  your 
emerods"  (1  Sam.  vL  5),  for  the  chief  object  was  the 
removal  of  the  injury  caused  by  the  emerods,  not  a  change 
of  their  shape.  If,  however,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
images  of  the  emerods  and  the  idols  are  called  D'^sb!^ 
on  account  of  their  external  shape,  the  term  Dbs  would  be 
either  a  real  or  an  apparent  homonym,  and  would  denote 
both  the  specific  form  and  the  artificial  shape,'  or  similar 
properties  relating  to  the  dimensions  and  the  figure  of  mate- 
rial bodies ;  and  in  the  phrase  13Db!^  DIM  nwv^,  "  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  form"  (Gen.  i.  26),  the  term  obs  would  then 

passage,  rts.,  ilT^n  DD^V,  tbe  object  of  HTSn  cannot  be  tbe  outer  appearance 
of  tbe  persons  referred  to  in  tbat  Psalm :  for  GK)d  looks  only  to  tbe  beart  of 
man,  not  to  bis  onter  appearance.     Comp.  £t8  Cbayyim,  cb.  xzii.,  ilD  D^DfiC 

novo  K^nB'  n^t:h  pn  n^'\2v^r]  naian^  n'^\'^  13*k  man  dd^v  idnb^ 

^0^3  KV03^.    "Bat  wben  be  sajs  (HTin  DD^V)  <tbou  wilt  despise  tbeir 

form,*  be  does  not  mean  bj  '  form  '  (D/ V)  tbe  ebape  of  tbe  limbs,  but  tbeir  soul, 
^be  constituent  and  leading  element  in  tbeir  existence ;  for  tbe  contempt  can 
^)n\j  apply  to  tbe  nobler  part  in  man*s  essence.*' 

*  Lit., "  tbat  wbicb  is  sougbt  in  tbem,  tbe  idea  wbicb  tbey  represent  **  (Arab., 
KHfeOKD  ;  Tibbon,  D^^^V,  Cb.  DHIS)  an  abstract  conception,  not  tbeir  external 

form,  etc.  The  Arabic  j(n3  Jl^btD^N  is  rendered  by  T.aB^n^n,  by  Cb.  n?\^t} 
2?  /y.  Munk  (page  35,  note  2),  leur  sens  (I'id^e)  qu'on  s*imaginait,  c'est  k  dire, 
la  fausse  id6e  qu'on  se  formait  d'elles  ou  la  vertu  qu'on  leur  attribuait  par  erreur. 

*  Here  Maimonides  abandons  bis  proposition  tbat  D?V  in  tbe  Bible  denotes 
exclusively  "  form  "  in  tbe  pbilosopbical  sense  of  tbe  word.    He  admits,  tbat  in 

D*d'>V  "idoU"  and  in  D3niniD  ^D^V  "tbe  images  of  your  emerods,"  tbe 
word  may  perbaps  refer  to  external  likeness.  Tbe  only  proof  maintained  by 
our  autbor  in  all  circumstances  is  tbe  pbrase  SlT^^n  DD7  V.   Comp.  £ts  Cbayyim 

xxiL;  n3i3n^i,  n^ni3K^Dn  oniiv  ona  nvn  Danino  ^d^v  idkdi 

13nB^«  ^mD3K  D^XI  nOK3  nvn  n^ynon.  "  in  DDmnO  ^D^V  *  tbe  images 
of  your  emerods '  tbe  word  refers  to  tbeir  artificial  form ;  it  refers  to  tbe  natural 
form  in  tbe  following  passage,  '  and  tbe  form  of  bis  Tisage  was  cbanged' " 
(Dan.  iu.  19). 
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signify  "  the  specific  form/'^  ns.,  intellectual  preception,  not 
"  figure  **  or  "  shape."  Thus  we  have  shown  the  difference 
between  Dbs  and  nwn,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  nb2. 

nvyi  is   derived  from  the   verb  nOT,  "to  be  similar." 
This  term  likewise  denotes  agreement  with  regard  to  some 
abstract  relation :  Comp.  nn'TO  Ht^pb  '^ITT^l, "  I  am  like  a 
pelican  of  the  wilderness  "  (Ps.  cii.  7) ;  the  author  does  not 
compare  himself  to  the  pelican  in  point  of  wings  and  feathers, 
but  in  point  of  sadness.    1'»D^n  vb«  m^i  wf?  D'»nb«  ]an  yv  bD, 
"  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in 
beauty  "  (Ez.  xxxi.  8) ;  the  comparison  refers  to  the  idea 
of  beauty,     wm  non  nnoiD  v:h  nan,  "  Their  poison  is 
like  the  poison  of  a  serpent "  (Ps.  Iviii.  5) ;  ?T1bO  13V0T, 
"  He  is  like  unto  a  lion  "  (Ps.  xvii.  12) ;  the  resemblance 
indicated  in  these  passages  does  not  refer  to  the  figure  and 
shape,  but  to  some  abstract  idea.     In  the  same  manner  is 
used  NDDH  rr\01,  "  the  likeness  of  the  throne  "  (Ez.  i.  26)  ; 
the  comparison  is  made  with  regard  to  greatness  and  glory, 
not,  as  many  believe,  with  regard  to  its  square  form,  its 
breadth,  or  the  length  of  its  legs :  this  explanation  applies 
also  to  the  phrase  nvnn  nutyi,  "  the  likeness  of  the  living 
creatures  "  (Ez.  i.  13). 

As  man's  distinction  consists  in  a  property  which  no  other 
creature  on  earth*  possesses,  viz.,  intellectual  perception, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  he  does  not  employ  his  senses, 
nor  move  his  hand  or  his  foot,'  it  has  been  compared — 
though  only  apparently,  not  in  truth — to  the  Divine  ex- 
cellency, which  requires  no  instrument  whatever.  On  this 
account,  t>.,  on  account  of  the  Divine  intellect  with  which 

*  See  note  2,  p.  30,  and  note  3,  p.  29. 

*  Lit.,  **  under  the  sphere  of  the  moon,"  "  suhluoary  beings." 

3  Arabic :  nn3K:  v6)  rimx:  nh)  fioKn  n*B  Pinvnn  vh ;  Tibb.  has  the 

additional  phrase  ^O  HS^D  K^l,  which  originally  was  perhaps  intended  as 
an  emendation  of  C^in,  or  as   the  explanation  of  the  two  expressions  which 

follow.     rin^KJ  oxid  nniKJ)  denote  parts  of  the  body  in  general,  and  also 

special  parts,  as  "  hand"  and"  side"  or  "  wing ;  "  hence  rendered  by  Tib.  T, 

^Jl  by  Char,  nnj,  ISN. 
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man  has  been  endowed/  lie  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  form  and  likeness  of  the  Almighty,  but  far  from  it 
be  the  notion  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  corporeal,  having 
a  material  form. 


CHAPTER  II. 

yni  niia  "^^^T  D'^nbfcO  ori'^'^ni  "  And  ye  shall  be  like  elohim 
knowing  good  and  eviV^^     (Gen.  iii.  5.) 

Some  years  ago'  a  learned  man  asked  me  a  question  of 
great  importance ;  the  problem  and  the  solution  which  we 
gave  in  our  reply  deserve  the  closest  attention.  Before, 
However,  entering  upon  this  problem  and  its  solution  I 
must  premise  that  every  Hebrew  knew*  that  the  term  "  Elo- 
him" was  a  homonym,  and  denoted  God,  angels,^  judges, 
wd  the  nders  of  countries,  and  that  Onkelos  the  prose- 

*  Hank:   qui  se  joint  &  rhomme.     According  to  this  writer's  opinion, 

'^^ittODidet  here  alludes  to  the    union  of  the  passiye  intellect  (H^psn  ?3t^) 

^th  the  Bctiye  intellect  (7yi&n  ^3fi^).    It  is,  howeyer,  more  probable  that 

'^onidet  simplj  refers  to  man's  soul,  as  having  its  temporary  abode  ia  his 

^y*  without  any  reference  to  philosophical  theories. 

'  H&ying  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  ttelem  elohim  in  which  man  was 

^tod  conslBted  in  his  intellectual  perception,  the  author  distinguishes  in 

^    chapter  that   intellectual  perception    from  man's   moral  feelings.    He 

*PP«arB  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  latter  originated  in  some  kind  of  disturbance 

^  the  action  of  the  former.    The  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  good  and 

^^  is  therefore  considered  by  Maimonides  as  the  result  of  man's  degenera- 
tion. 

^  Arab,  p^o  "IDD  J  ^^  Tibbon :  D^3K^  "h  HT,  Ut.  «*  it  has  years ;  "  the  more 
^'AM  phrase  in  Hebrew  is  that  employed  by  Charizi,  HUn  0^38^  H?  or  HDD  HT 

^  Hunk :  Tout  Hebreu  sait  Ibn  Tibbon  and  Charizi  more  correcily  "nSS  ^3 
'^^  ;  for  MMmwniiliMi  evidently  refers  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  spoke  the 
^^'^^guage  and  understood  how  to  apply  the  term  elohim  in  its  various  signi- 
*<^tions. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  elohim  in  this  passage  is  not  employed  to  mean 
^  ^ngels."  According  to  Maimonides  the  angels  are  purely  intellectual  beingn, 
^^•als(DmB3  0*^DBO,  and  the  attribute  "knowing  good  and  evil"  is  not 
applicable  to  them.    Maimonides  was  on  this  account  accused  of  heresy ;  it 
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lyte^  explained  it  in  the  true  and  correct  manner  by  taking 
the  words  D^nbWD  Dn^^m  (lit.,  **ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  Gen. 
iii.  5)  in  the  last-mentioned  meaning,  and  rendering  them 
W^nnniD  )')'nrr)  "and  ye  shall  be  like  rulers."  Having 
pointed  out  the  homonymity  of  the  term  "  Elohim  "  we  re- 
turn to  the  question  under  consideration.  *'  It  would  at  first 
sight,"  said  the  objector,  "  appear  from  Scripture  that  man 
was  originally  intended  to  be  perfectly  equal  to  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation,  which  is  not  endowed  with  intellect, 
reason,  or  power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil: 
but  that  Adam*s  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God  pro- 
cured him  that  great  perfection  which  is  the  peculiarity  of 
man,  viz, :  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and 
evil — the  noblest  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  human  race.  It  thus  appears 
strange  that  the  punishment  for  rebelliousness  should  be  the 
means  of  elevating  man  to  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  to 
which  he  had  not  attained  previously.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  a  certain  man  was  rebellious  and  extremely 
wicked,  his  nature  was  therefore  changed  for  the  better,* 
and  he  was  made  to  shine  as  a  star  in  the  heavens.^ "  Such 
was  the  purport  and  subject  of  the  question,  though  not 
in  the  exact  words  of  the   inquirer.     Now  mark  our  reply, 

was  argued  ae  follows  : — If  angels  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil  because  thej  are  intellectual  beings,  then,  d  fortiori 
this  faculty  must  be  denied  to  God,  who  is  intellectual  in  the  highest  degree ; 
consequently,  the  laws  concerning  good  and  evil  could  not  be  divine.  Abarbanel, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Moreh,  refutes  these  insinuations. 

^  See  Babyl.  Talmud,  Gittin,  56  b.  Onkelos,  in  his  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  all  anthropomorphic  expressions.  (See  ch.  xxviL 
Comp.  Introd.  to  Nethinah  logger,  Comm.  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  by  Dr.  N. 
Adler,  Chief  Rabbi,  and  Deutsch,  "Literary  Bemains,*'  etc.,  pp.  319,  Mqq.)    He 

renders  D^h/K  in  this  passage  by  K'^S'IS*^  **  great  men.*'  The  so-called  Targum 

Jonathan  has  P313"l  jON /D,  probably  a  combination  of  two  different  readings. 
^  Arabic  *1CDQ,  **  and  he  changed,"  Shem-tob  Palquera,  in  Moreh  ha-moreh. 

V^^  in^na  lae^ ;  Ibn  Tlbbon,  2)1^  in^nn  latr  ;  the  former  is  more  correct- 
^  This  probably  alludes  to  the  constellation  of  Nimrod  or  Gabbar,  which,  io- 
the  luytbolcgy  of  the  Arabs,  has  the  same  origin  as  the  hunter  Orion  in  th9 
mjthology  of  the  Greeks. 
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which  was  as  follows : — **  You  appear  to  have  studied  the 
matter  superficially,  and  nevertheless  you  imagine  that  you 
can  understand  a  book  which  has  been  the  guide  of  past  and 
present  generations,  when  you  for  a  moment  withdraw  from 
your  lusts  and  appetites,  and  glance  over  its  contents  as 
if  you  were  reading  a  historical   work  or  some  poetical 
composition.^      Collect   your    thoughts    and    examine    the 
matter  careMly,  for  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  you  at 
first  sight  thought,  but  as  you  will  find  after  due  delibera- 
tion ;  namely,  the  intellect  which  was  granted  to  man  as 
the  highest  endowment,  was  bestowed  on  him  before  his 
disobedience.     With  reference  to  this  gift  the  Bible  states 
that  *'  man  was  created  in  the  form  and  likeness  of  God." 
On  account  of  this  gift  of    intellect  man  was   addressed 
by  God,  and  received  His  commandments,  as  it  is  said  : 
**  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  Adam  "  (Gen.  ii.  16) — 
for  no  commandments  are  given  to  the  brute  creation  '  or  to 
those  who  are  devoid  of  understanding.     Through  the  in- 
tellect man  distinguishes  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
This  facxdty  Adam    possessed    perfectly   and    completely. 
The  right  and  the  wrong  are  terms  employed  in  the  science 
of  apparent  truths^   (morals),   not    in   that    of   necessary 

^  History  and  poetry  did  not  stand  in  high  estimation  with  the  philosophers 
of  thoee  days.  Comp.  Yesod  Mora  of  Ibn  Ezra,  ch.  i,  and  Ibn  Ezra  Litera- 
tweby  M.  Friedlander,  Vol.  IV.,  page  60. 

^3^  hv  7\rhv  vh)  ntn  pra  v6  ain  *3  }ih  «  ^Dt^'')b  nitDnn^.  "  Do  not 

^CQ  to  the  words  of  the  Efodi  that  Maimonides  in  his  remark  *  the  command 
^ould  not  be  given  to  beasts'  implied  a  criticism  on  the  passage  'and  the 
^nl  spake  unto  the  fish '  (Jonah  ii.  10),  for  Maimonides  did  not  mean  that, 
•nddid  not  think  of  it."— (Abarbanel.) 

'  DCDIDD  has  the  same  two  significations  as  the  Greek  Iv^o^ov  and  the  Eng- 
^  "apparent,"  r«.,  1,  clear,  well-known ;  2  (opposed  to  positively  true),  pro- 
^ble,  generally  believed  to  be  true.  That  which  is  universally  known  is  better 
known  by  direct  perception  than  by  proof.  Maimonides  in  bis  Milloth  Higgayon, 
^*  ^.,  enumerates  four  kinds  of  assertions  which  are  accepted  without  re- 
V^fi  further  proof: — 1.  Such  as  are  based  on  perception  by  the  senses 
(DH?mOn);  2.  Axioms  or  innate  ideas  (nWlK'Ktn  ni'PDKnon) ;  3.  Those 
•"•wtions  which   are    generally  accepted    (mOCD^Mn^,    pu\A\<i  o^voioTv-, 
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truths^  as,  e.g,,  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  "  the  heavens  are  spherical/'  it  is  "  right "  or 
to  declare   the   assertion   that    "  the   earth   is  flat "  to  be 
"  wrong " ;  but  we  say  of  one  it  is  true,  of  the  other  it  is 
false.     Similarly  our  language  expresses  the  idea  of  true 
and  false  by   the   terms  nciA  and  ^\iW,  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  by  nils  and  371.     Thus  it  is  the  function  of  the 
intellect  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false — a 
distinction  which  is  applicable  to  all  objects  of  intellectual 
perception.     When  Adam  was  yet  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  was  guided  solely  by  reflection  and  reason — on  account 
of  which  it  is  said  :  '*  Thou  hast  made  him  (man)  little  lower 
than  the  angels  "  (Ps.  viii.  6) — he  was  not  at  all  able  to 
follow  or  to  understand  those  principles  of  apparent  truths ; 
the  most  manifest  impropriety,  viz.,  to  appear  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  was  nothing  unbecoming  according  to  his  idea: 
he  could  not  comprehend  why  it  should  be  so.     After  man's 
disobedience,  however,  when  he  began  to  give  way  to  desires 
which  had  their  source  in  his  imagination  and  in  the  gra- 
tification of  his  bodily  appetites,  as  it  is  said  "  that  the  tre^ 
was  good  for  food  and  delightful  to  the  eyes  "  (Gen.  iii.  6)^ 
he  was  pimished  by   the  loss  of  part  of  this  intellectuaL 
faculty.     He  therefore  transgressed  a  command  with  whick 
he  had  been  charged  on  the  score  of  his  reason ;  and  having 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  apparent  truths,  he  was  wholly 
absorbed   in   the   study   of  the  beautiful  and  its  opposite. 
Then  he  fully  understood  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  what  he  had  forfeited,  and  in  what  situation  he 
was  thereby  placed.^     Hence  we  read,  "  And  ye  shall  be  like 

4.  Those  which  are  made  on  good  authority  (nv^pDH). — The  assertionB  of  the 

third  class  (niCD"TlDDn)  are  explained  hy  two  instances,  n*3D  HITyn  ^1?3, 
and  1333  "inva  n^DDH  nOH. 

*  The  theory  of  Maimonides  appears  to  be  the  following :  If  Adam  had 
remained  in  the  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  power,  so  that  his  bodily 
desires  and  appetites  had  been  completely  under  the  control  of  his  inteUect  and 
reason,  the  moral  principles  mostly  tending  to  restrain  those  desires  and  to 
preycnt  their  consequences,  would  not  have  been  necessary,  and  therefore  not 
known  to  m&n.     In  the  biblical  account  of  the  first  man's  state  of  innocence, 
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Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  and  not "  knowing"  or  "  dis- 
cerning the  true  and  the  false  :  "  while  in  necessary  ^  truths 
we  can  only  apply  the  words  "  true  and  false,"  not "  good  and 
eviL"    Further  observe  the  passage,  "  And  the  eyes  of  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  they  were  naked."  (Gen.iii.  7)  :  it 
is  not  said,  "  And  the  eyes  of  both  were  opened,  and  they 
sate  ";  for  what  the  man  had  seen  previously  and  what  he  saw 
after  this  circumstance  was  precisely  the  same;  there  had  been 
no  blindness  which  was  now  removed,  but  he  received  a  new 
fiEu^ulty  whereby  he  found  things  wrong  which  previously 
he  had  not  regarded  as  wrong.     Besides,  you  must  know 
that  the  word  npD  is  exclusively  used  in  the  sense  of  re- 
I     ceiving  new  sources  of  knowledge,  not  in  that  of  regaining 
I     the  sense  of  sight.     Comp.,  "  God  opened  her  eyes,"  (Gen. 
xxl  19).     *'  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened/' 
(Isaiah  xzxviii.   8).     **  Open   ears,  he  heareth  not,"  (ibid. 
xlii.  20),  similar  in  sense  to  the  verse,  "  Which  have  eyes  to 
we,  and  see  not,"  (Ezek.  xii.  2).     When,  however.  Scripture 
says  of  Adam,  inr6tt7ni  1'»3D  712WT2  {lit,  "  He  changes  his  face 
and  thou  sendest  him  forth,"  Job  xiv.  20),  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  following  way  :  On  account  of  the  change  of  his 

^  u,  tccording  to  Maimonides,  figuratiyely  expressed  in  the  commandment, 
"fiat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it"  (Qen.  ii.  17).  Adam  disobeyed  the  Divine  commaad,  he  then  saw 
tbenecessity  of  rules  for  restraioing  the  desires ;  he  had  then  to  investigate  and 
to  lesm  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  between  that  which  is  right 
•fid  that  which  is  wrong. 
*  The  term  *n"Dn  "necessary,"  is  the  opposite  of  n  100*1150  **  generally 

believed.*'    The  assertions  based  on  logical  operations  are  called  ni?36^D,  and 

because  they  alone  can  be  established  by  scientific  proof  which  conveys  the 

conviction  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  they  are 

also  known  by  the  term  '*  necessary  truths"  (^ni^H).    In  reference  to  the 

assertion  of  Maimonides,  **  in  necessary  truth  we  can  only  apply  the  words 

'  tme  '  and  *  false,'  not '  right  *  and  '  wrong/  *'  Ibn  Caapi  remarks  :  HT  731 

n3iD«  hv  ToysJ'  ^o  ^nyosj'  k^i  ^d^kt  vh  niKo  pi  k^qidi^^d  mi^sn 
1*?  -ifiw  n«  ^^yivi  13DD  D^^na  vhv  ip^n  b3«  ^nyn  *d^  ni:  **aU  this 

if  Tery  ingenious  in  a  philosophical  argument,  but  I  neverheard  of  or  met  with 
any  peiBon  who  defended  and  proved  this  assertion,  but  many  great  men  differ 
firom  him,  and  '  the  Lord  will  show  who  is  His.*  " 
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original  aim  he  was  sent  away.* — ^For  the  term  0*^35  Bigni- 
fies  "  face,"  "  aim,"  derived  from  n3D,  "  to  turn,"  as  man 
generally  turns  his  face  towards  the  thing  he  desires. — In 
accordance  with  this  interpretation,  our  text  suggests  that 
Adam,  as  he  altered  his  intention  and  directed  his  thoughts 
to  the  acquisition  of  what  he  was  forbidden,  he  was  banished 
from  Paradise :  this  was  his  punishment ;  it  was  measure  for 
measure.  At  first  he  had  the  privilege  of  tasting  pleasure 
and  happiness,  and  of  enjoying  repose  and  security  ;  but  as 
his  appetites  grew  stronger,  and  he  followed  his  desires  and 
impulses,  (as  we  have  already  stated  above),  and  partook  of 
the  food  he  was  forbidden  to  taste,  he  was  deprived  of  every- 
thing, was  doomed  to  subsist  on  the  meanest  kind  of  food, 
such  as  he  never  tasted  before,  and  this  even  only  after  exer- 
tion and  labour,  as  it  is  said,  *'  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  grow 
up  for  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  18),  "By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  etc., 
and  in  explanation  of  this  the  text  continues, ''  And  the  Lord 
Ood  drove  him  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
whence  he  was  taken."  He  was  now  with  respect  to  food  and 
many  other  requirements,  brought  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
animals;  comp.,  ''Thou  shalt  eat  the  grass  of  the  field" 
(Gen.  iii.  18).  Keflecting  on  his  condition,  the  Psalmist 
says,  "  Adam  (man)  unable  to  dwell  in  dignity,  was  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  dumb  beast  "  (Ps.  xlix.  13).' 

*  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  subject  to  the  verb  H^C^  is  God ;  as  to 

inn^S^m,  Maimonides  thinks  that  it  refers  to  Adam,  to  whom  also  the  pro- 
noun V3Q  is  referred.     Comp.  Bereshith  Rabba,  ch.  xxi. 

'  This  verse  is  generally  understood  as  referring  not  to  Adam  but  to  man- 
kind. **  A  man  who  is  without  understanding  is  like  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world.'*     Maimonides  considers  it  as  especially  applying  to  the  fate  of  Adam ; 

otherwise  he  would  have  said  K3U0D  pKStDD).  The  punishment  n?DX1 
ni^n  Z^V  riN,  "  and  thou  Shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field"  (Gen.  iii.  18),  is 
taken  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  blessing,  by  which  Adam  was  allowed  to 

eat  the  fruit  of  the  trees  {tb.  i.  28),  called  by  our  author  D*aiy  Dn?,  "  pleasant 
food."  Comp.  Bereshith  Rabba  xxi.  It  is  noteworthy  that  R.  Levi— in 
opposition  to  Rabbi  Jitschak,  who  tbinks  that  the  first  sentence  ^  thou  shalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field  "  was  rather  mitigated  by  the  second  "  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread  "—exclaims,  Would  that  the  first  sentence  had 
remained  in  force  !  (men  would  have  had  less  trouble  and  care). 
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"May   the  Almighty^    be  praised,    whose    design  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  fathomed.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 
tv^nn    Construction.    n^^T^n,  1,  Shape.     2,  Image.     3,  Idea. 

It  might  be  thought  that  n3inn  and  rv^^m  in  Hebrew  have 
one  and  the  same  meaning,  but  it  is  not  the  case.  iT^SDn, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  derived  from  the  verb  n3D  (to  build),  and 
signifies  the  build  and  construction  of  a  thing — that  is  to 
say,  its  figure,  whether  square,  round,  triangular,  or  of  any 

other  shape.    Comp.  ^rhD  ^D  rv^^^  rwi  ptt^nn  rv2:in  riM 

1  Lit.,  <*  the  master  of  the  will,"  that  is,  He  who  alone  has  the  power  to 

do   what  he  wills.    Ibn  Tibbon  pVIH  hv^,   Uterally;  Char,  nta^^  hv^, 
accordiDg  to  the  sense. 

*  After  haying  described  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  his  punishment,  and  having 
explained  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  Biblical  account,  Maimonides 
strangely  exclaims,  '*  Praised  be  the  Lord,  whose  plan  and  wisdom  cannot  be 
fuUy  comprehended,*'  as  if  some  difficult  problem  had  been  still  left  without 
satisfactory  solution.  He  probably  alludes  in  these  words  to  the  question,  Why 
was  Adam  endowed  with  the  power  of  leaving  the  higber  sphere  of  pure 
intellect,  and  falling  into  tbe  lower  grade  of  animal  life  P  He  therefore  names 
the  Creator,  Master  of  the  wiU  (PV^H  ?y3),  and  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  His  wisdom. 

'  While  giving  the  several  significations  of  temunah  under  three  heads,  mate- 
rial form,  imaginary  form,  and  intellectual  form,  Maimonides  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  assign  to  tabhnith  more  than  one  meaning,  although  the  instances 
given  include  the  forms  perceived  by  our  senses  and  also  those  originated  in  the 
imagination  or  seen  in  a  vision,  namely  n^^^^H  DKI  pE^il  nO^D  (Ex.  xxv.  9) ; 
Dn^jariD  {Ib.  xxv.  40) ;  n^  n^^nn  (Ezek.  viii.  3 ;  and  x.  8).  Not  having  found 
any  instance  of  H^^^H  denoting  a  purely  inmiaterial  form,  he  probably  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  divide  the  instances  quoted  into  two  classes,  espe- 
cially since  the  forms  of  the  second  class  originating  in  the  imagination  (p^tDHD) 
are  abstracted  from  material  bodies,  and  are  therefore  in  some  cases  treated  as 
material,  in  others  as  immaterial.  Ibn  Caspi  suggests  another  solution,  material 
forms  presenting  themselves  to  a  prophet  in  a  vision,  are  in  the  account  of  such 
a  vision  treated  as  material,  and  even  Onkelos  would  not  hesitate  to  retain  in 
his  version  anthropomorphic  phrases  of  this  kind.    Comp.  ch.  xxvii. 
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''the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  pattern  of  all  its 

vessels"  (Exod.  xxv.  9);  nnn  nvm^  nrw  nsDw  nn^Dnro 

"  according  to  the  pattern  which  thou  wast  shown  upon  the 
mount "  (Exod.  xxv.  40)  ;  niDS  bD  rv^^m,  "  the  form  of  any 
bird "  (Dent.  iv.  17) ;  T  rV2:in,  "  the  form  of  a  hand'' 
(Ezek.  viii.  3) ;  obwn  iT^ann,  "  the  pattern  of  the  porch " 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  11).  In  all  these  quotations  it  is  the 
shape  which  is  referred  to ;  consequently  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage never  employs  the  word  iT^DDTl  in  speaking  of  the 
qualities  of  God  Almighty. 

The  term  n31Dn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  in  the  Bible 
in  three  different  senses.  It  signifies,  first,  the  outlines  of 
things  which  are  perceived  by  our  bodily  senses,  i.e.,  their 
shape  and  form  ;^  as,  e.g.,  bOD  bD  roHDH  bOD  DTI'^tt^ri,  "  And 
ye  make  an  image  the  form  of  some  likeness"  (Deut. 
iv.  16) ;  n3lDn  bD  DTI'^bn  vh  "^D,  "for  ye  saw  no  likeness" 
(Deut.  iv.  15).  Secondly,  the  forms  of  our  imagination,  t.c, 
the  impressions  retained  in  imagination  when  the  objects 
have  ceased  to  affect  our  senses.'  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
in  the  passage  which  begins  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions 
of  the  night"  (Job  iv.  13),  and  which  concludes  '*it 
remained  but  I  could  not  recognise  its  sight,  only  an 
image  (n3iari)  was  before  my  eyes,"  %,e,,  an  image  which 
presented  itself  to  my  sight  during  sleep.  Thirdly,  the 
true  form  of  an  object,  which  is  perceived  only  by  the  intel- 
lect: and  it  is  in  this  third  signification  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  God.    The  words  rs'»n'»  'n  roiori'l  (Numb.  xii.  8) 

therefore  mean  "  he  comprehended  the  true  essence  of  the 
Lord."  3 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  has  only  n«n,  Charizi  mil  VI  in03n. 

«  The  words  D'K'inn  }D  )DhVty  inK  taken  literally  imply  that  the  object  has 
for  some  time  been  in  contact  with  our  senses,  but  after  this  contact  has  ceased, 
an  image  of  the  object  is  still  perceived  in  our  imagination.  Visions  of  the 
night,  and  dreams,  brought  under  this  category,  are  explained  by  Maimonides  to  be 
nothing  but  impressions  previously  received  from  real  objects.  As,  however,  D?y3 

also  means  **  hidden,*'  **  absent,"  the  meaning  of  the  words  ]D  1tD7yn  HHH 
D^C^^nn  may  also  be  this :  images  of  objects  which  have  not  been  in  contact  with 
the  senses. 
''  This  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  asMiMon  miA^  \>^  out  author  (ch.  xxxvii.) 
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nvn,  ^'•nn,  ntn  1,  To  see.    2,  To  comprehend} 

The  three  words  nhn,  is'»nn,  ntn,  which  denote  "to  per- 
ceive with  the  eye,"  are  also  used  figuratively  in  the  sense 
of  intellectual  perception.  As  regards  nvn,  this  is  well 
known,  e.g.,  niw:i  n«n  n^m  brr^l,  "And  he  looked,  and 
beheld  a  well  in  the  field  "  (Gen.  xxix.  2) :  here  nhn  signi- 
fies ocular  perception ;  nvi*)  ni2:in  nnnn  nhn  ^nb%  "yea, 
my  heart  has  seen  much  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge'' 
(Eccles.  i.  16) ;  in  this  passage  ns*l  refers  to  the  intellectual 
perception. 

In  this  figurative  sense  ^  the  expression  n^fn  is  to  be  under- 
stood, when  applied  to  God  ^ ;  e.g.,  'n  rw  ^n^bn,  "  I  saw 
the  Lord  "  (1  Kings  xxii.  19) ;  'n  rb«  Kn'^i,  "  And  the  Lord 

"  that  no  man  can  hare  a  conception  of  the  real  exiBtence  of  God/'  for  a  dis- 
tinction mn«t  be  made  between  }^^  'H  nriDKI,  **  he  comprehends  the  true 
idea  of  the  Lord,"  teil.,  as  far  as  man  is  able  to  comprehend  it,  and  DntSK 
2trin  K7  Kin^  no  ^fi3  IDIK^VD,  <*  His  existence  as  it  is  in  reality,  cannot 
be  apprehended."  Some  commentators  find  here  a  contradiction,  and  explain  it 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  serenth  cause  of  apparent  contradictions,  described  bj 
Maimonides  in  the  introduction  to  this  work.  Comp.  Albo  Ikkarim,  Introd. 
to  Book  II. — Crescas  justlj  notices  that  the  only  instance  adduced  by  Maimo- 
nides in  support  of  the  third  signification  of  the  word,  is  one  that  requires  to 
be  proved.  The  word  "  temunah  "  is  here  applied  to  Qod,  and  the  object  of 
these  chapters  is  to  show  that  such  expressions,  used  in  reference  to  God,  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  their  common  signification. 

'  The  last-mentioned  instance  of  nSIDH  containing  the  verb  'to  see'  in  refe- 
rence to  God,  suggested  probably  to  the  author  the  appropriateness  of  giving 
here  the  explanation  of  these  three  verbs. 

*  By  this  term  (in  Hebrew  n^KE^il  DKT  ^o?)),  Maimonides  indicates  that 
these  words  are  not  really  homonymous  (D^DnDE^tS),  but  are  used  both  in  a 
literal  sense  and  in  a  figurative.  According  to  Sbem-tob  this  formula  indicates 
that  in  the  instances  which  follow  the  word  is  employed  in  a  similar  meaning, 
but  not  in  exactly  the  same  as  that  mentioned  before.  The  rule  does  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases.  The  phrase  generally  occurs  before  instances  to  which  the 
author  desires  to  call  our  special  attention. 

3  That  is,  both  in  instances  in  which  God  is  described  as  seeing,  and  in  which 
He  ifl  described  as  being  seen. 
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''the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  pattern  of  all  its 

vessels"  (Exod,  xxv.  9);  nnn  n^m^  nnt^  nw^  nn>^:iro 

"  according  to  the  pattern  which  thou  wast  shown  upon  the 
mount "  (Exod.  xxv.  40)  ;  niS!r  bD  ry^^nn,  "  the  form  of  any 
bird"  (Deut.  iv.  17);  T  iT^ann,  "the  form  of  a  hand" 
(Ezek.  viii.  3) ;  obwn  iT^ann,  "  the  pattern  of  the  porch  " 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  11).  In  all  these  quotations  it  is  the 
shape  which  is  referred  to ;  consequently  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage never  employs  the  word  iT^aisri  in  speaking  of  the 
qualities  of  God  Almighty. 

The  term  rT310n,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  in  the  Bible 
in  three  different  senses.  It  signifies,  first,  the  outlines  of 
things  which  are  perceived  by  our  bodily  senses,  i.e.,  their 
shape  and  form  ;^  as,  e.g.,  boD  bD  roian  bOD  rilTWVX  "  And 
ye  make  an  image  the  form  of  some  likeness"  (Deut. 
iv.  16);  naiDH  bD  Dn>bn  Mb  '^Dy  "for  ye  saw  no  likeness" 
(Deut.  iv.  15).  Secondly,  the  forms  of  our  imagination,  i.e., 
the  impressions  retained  in  imagination  when  the  objects 
have  ceased  to  affect  our  senses.'  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
in  the  passage  which  begins  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions 
of  the  night"  (Job  iv.  13),  and  which  concludes  "it 
remained  but  I  could  not  recognise  its  sight,  only  an 
image  (naion)  was  before  my  eyes,"  i.e,,  an  image  which 
presented  itself  to  my  sight  during  sleep.  Thirdly,  the 
true  form  of  an  object,  which  is  perceived  only  by  the  intel- 
lect: and  it  is  in  this  third  signification  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  God.    The  words  rs'»n'»  'n  roiDni  (Numb.  xii.  8) 

therefore  mean  "  he  comprehended  the  true  essence  of  the 
Lord."  3 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  has  only  nXfl,  Charizi  mil  VI  in*33n. 

«  The  words  D'B'inn  ]D  ID^yn  inN  taken  HteraUy  imply  that  the  object  has 
for  some  time  been  in  contact  with  our  senses,  but  after  this  contact  has  ceased, 
an  image  of  the  object  is  still  perceived  in  our  imagination.  Visions  of  the 
night,  and  dreams,  brought  under  this  category»are  explained  by  Maimonides  to  be 
nothing  but  impressions  previously  received  from  real  objects.  As,  however,  u?V^ 

also  means  "  hidden,**  "  absent,*'  the  meaning  of  the  words  \D  1tD7yn  infi< 
D^C^^nn  may  also  be  this :  images  of  objects  which  have  not  been  in  contact  with 
the  senses. 
^  TbiB  IB  not  in  contradiction  to  the  asseitian  m«A'^'V>^  out  ^mIViot  C5J1.  xxxyii.) 
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nwn,  lD'»nn,  mn  1,  To  see.    2,  To  comprehend} 

The  three  words  nhn,  lD'»Dn,  TXtn,  which  denote  "to  per- 
ceive with  the  eye,"  are  also  used  figuratively  in  the  sense 
of  intellectual  perception.  As  regards  Tivn,  this  is  well 
known,  e.g.,  nitDn  n«n  TOHI  bn^l,  «^And  he  looked,  and 
beheld  a  well  in  the  field  "  (Gen.  xxix.  2) :  here  nhn  signi- 
fies ocular  perception ;  nvi")  rv:^Dn  n:3nn  n^T)  '»nb%  "yea, 
my  heart  has  seen  much  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge" 
(Eccles.  i.  16) ;  in  this  passage  nK^l  refers  to  the  intellectual 
perception. 

In  this  figurative  sense^  the  expression  nhn  is  to  be  under- 
stood, when  applied  to  God  ^ ;  e.g.,  'n  riK  ''n'^bn,  '*  I  saw 
the  Lord  "  (1  Kings  xxii.  19) ;  'n  r^K  hTT^I,  "  And  the  Lord 

**that  no  man  can  haye  a  conception  of  the  real  exlBtence  of  God/'  for  a  dis- 
tinction mn«t  be  made  between  y\£^  *T\  DriDKI,  **  he  comprehends  the  true 
idea  of  the  Lord,"  teil.,  as  far  as  man  is  able  to  comprehend  it,  and  DDDK 
:enn  vh  Kintr  no  '&3  iniK^VO,  <*  His  existence  as  it  is  in  reality,  cannot 
be  apprehended."  Some  commentators  find  here  a  contradiction,  and  explain  it 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  serenth  cause  of  apparent  contradictions,  described  by 
Maimonides  in  the  introduction  to  this  work.  Comp.  Albo  Ikkarim,  Introd. 
to  Book  II. — Crescas  justly  notices  that  the  only  instance  adduced  by  Maimo- 
nides in  support  of  the  third  signification  of  the  word,  is  one  that  requires  to 
be  prored.  The  word  "  temunah  "  is  here  applied  to  Qod,  and  the  object  of 
these  chapters  is  to  show  that  such  expressions,  used  in  reference  to  God,  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  their  common  signification. 

'  The  last-mentioned  instance  of  n^lDH  containing  the  verb  'to  see'  in  refe- 
rence to  God,  suggested  probably  to  the  author  the  appropriateness  of  giving 
here  the  explanation  of  these  three  yerbs. 

'  By  this  term  (in  Hebrew  il^KE^n  HKI  ^&71),  Maimonides  indicates  that 
these  words  are  not  really  homonymous  (D^DnnS^D),  but  are  used  both  in  a 
literal  sense  and  in  a  figurative.  According  to  Sbem-tob  this  formula  indicates 
that  in  the  instances  which  follow  the  word  is  employed  in  a  similar  meaning, 
but  not  in  exactly  the  same  as  that  mentioned  before.  The  rule  does  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases.  The  phrase  generally  occurs  before  instances  to  which  the 
author  desires  to  call  our  special  attention. 

'  That  is,  both  in  instances  in  which  God  is  described  as  seeing,  and  in  which 
He  is  described  as  being  seen. 
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appeared  unto  him "  (Gen.  xviii.  1)  ;  y\t^  ^D  D^r6M  Ki^l 
"And  God  saw  that  it  was  good"  (Gen.  i.  10);  M3  "^aHnn 
TTQD  rw,  "  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory  '*  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  18) ;  b^^W^  ^rhn  n«  'IKH'^^  "  And  they  saw  the  God 
of  Israel'*  (Exod.  xxiv.  10).  All  these  instances  refer  to  per- 
ception by  the  intellect,  and  by  no  means  to  perception 
with  the  eye  as  in  its  literal  meaning :  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  eye  can  only  perceive  a  corporeal  object,  and  even 
this  only  from  one  point  of  view/  and  in  connection  with  it 
certain  accidents,  as  colour,  shape,  etc. ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  does  not  make  use  of  any  means  in  perceiying 
a  thing,  as  will  be  explained.' 

In  the  same  manner  iD'^nn  signifies  "  to  view  "  with  the 
eye ;  comp.  ^nriH  la'^nn  bw,  "  Look  not  behind  thee  "  (Gen. 
xix.  17) ;  rnnHO  ^rw^  lanni,  "  But  his  wife  looked  back 
from  him  "  (Gen.  xix.  26) ;  V^b6  13^3%  "  And  if  one  look 
into  the  land  "  (Isaiah  v.  30) ;  and  figuratively,  '*  to  view  and 
observe  "  with  the  intellect,  "  to  contemplate  "  a  thing  till  it 
be  understood.  In  this  sense  ID^nn  is  used  in  passages  like 
the  following :  Sp^y^'n  ]1H  ID'^nn  N^,  "  He  ^  hath  not  beheld 
iniquity  in  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiii.  21) ;  for  "  iniquity  "  cannot 
be  seen  with  the  eye.  The  words  nt&O  nn«  llD'^nni,  "  And 
they  looked  after  Moses  "  (Exod.  xxxiii.  8) — in  addition  to  the 
literal  understanding  of  the  phrase — were  explained  by  our 
Sages  in  a  figurative  sense.  According  to  them,  these  words 
mean  that  the  Israelites  examined  and  criticised  the  actions 

*  In  Arabic  nnj  ^31  (in  Hebrew *1V!11),  "and only  in  aside,"  or  "  and  only 

the  surface"  (like  nil  =  D^^S))'  ^^^7  ^^®  exterior  of  a  body  being  exposed  to 
our  eye.  Cbarizi  has  D1pD31,  **  and  in  a  certain  place,"  that  is,  not  aU  the  sides 
of  the  object  at  the  same  time.  Some  MSS.  of  the  editions  of  Tibbon*8  version 
haye  H^pl  "1^31,  others  DVp  11V121  *'  and  in  connection  with  it  some." 
Although  the  first  reading  agrees  with  the  Arabic,  the  second  reading  giyes  evi- 
dently a  better  sense. 

*  See  ch.  liv. 

^  Maimonides  appears  to  hold  that  the  subject  to  the  verb  tD^3n  is  either  the 

indefinite  "one,"  or  "Balaam."    Comp.  Onkelos  J^SlSi  m^D  H^b  n^SonDX, 

"  I  considered,  there  are  no  idolaters,"  etc. ;  Targ.  Jon.  H^b  WBH  UVb^  1DK 
73nD!D  K3K,  "  The  wicked  Balaam  said,  I  see  no,"  etc.    Others  explain  "  God 
does  not  see, "  etc. 
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and  sayings  of  Moses.^  Compare  also  nO'^Dt&n  hO  lann 
"  Contemplate^  I  pray  thee,  the  heaven  "  (Gen.  xv.  5) ;  for 
this  took  place  in  a  prophetic  vision.*  The  term  la^nn,  when 
applied  to  God,  is  employed  in  this  figurative  sense ;  e.  g,, 
U^rhnn  bH  la^nna,  *^to  look  upon  God"  (Exod.  iii.  6); 
^^n*^  'n  roiani,  "  And  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold "  (Num.  xii.  8)  ;  ^Din  N^  bT2V  bH  la^nni,  "  And 
thou  canst  not  look  on  iniquity  "  (Habak.  i.  13). 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  ntn.  It  denotes  to  view 
with  the  eye,  as :  12'*3'^:7  ^VSn  Tnni,  "  And  let  our  eye  look 
upon  Zion  "  (Micah  iv.  11) ;  and  also  figuratively,  to  perceive 
mentally:  n^'btt^l")'''!  miH'^  bv  ntn  ni&H,  "which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  (Isaiah  i.  1) ;  nn"T  H'^Tl 
ntrron  Dn::«  bw  'n,  '*The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision "  (Gen.  xv.  1)  :  in  this  sense  ntn  is 
used  in  the  phrase  D^n^Hn  rw  Itn^l,  "  Also  they  saw  God  " 
(Exod.  xxiv.  11).     Note  this  well ! ' 

1  Gomp.  Shemoth  Habba  xli.,  and  the  Commentary  of  Haabi  on  Exod.  xxziii.  8. 

'  According  to  the  literal  meaning  Abraham  was  told,  although  in  a  Tision, 
to  go  out  of  his  tent  and  to  look  up  to  the  heavens.  In  the  Midrash  the  words 
n^nn  in«  «VV1  are  interpreted  H^K^  ni3*3atDV«D  «V,  "renounce  thy  know- 
ledge of  the  influence  of  the  stars/'  and  in  accordance  with  this  interpretation 
Maimonides  appears  to  understand  the  verb  t33n  in  the  sense  of  "  to  reflect." 
The  words  **  for  this  took  place  in  a  prophetic  vision/'  do  not  refer  to  the  phrase 
''in  a  Tision"  (HinDQ),  by  which  the  biblical  account  is  introduced  ;  for  in  a 
TisioQ  Abraham  may  have  looked  at  the  heavens,  and  according  to  Maimonides 
(ch.  zzrii.),  the  account  of  a  vision  ia  given  as  it  really  took  place.  These  words 
are  merely  an  explanation  of  0311  that  Abraham  was  told  to  reflect  in  a  pro- 
phetic vision  on  the  heavens. 

'  The  author  invites  the  reader  to  notice  this  explanation  of  Htn  in  the  last- 
mentioned  instance,  as  his  interpretation  of  that  passage,  which  will  be  given 
lit  extenso  in  ch.  v.  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  HTn  there  signifies  **  to 
perceive  mentally." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

D'^nbHH  rw  1Tn'»1  "  Ako  they  saw  God.'*  ^ 

"When  the  chief  of  Philosophers'  [Aristotle]  was  about  to 
inquire  into  some  very  profound  subjects,  and  to  establish 
his  theory  by  proofs,  he  commenced  his  treatise  with  an 
apology,  and  requested  the  reader  to  attribute  the  author's 
inquiries  not  to  presumption,  vanity,  egotism,  or  arrogance, 
as  though  he  were  interfering  with  things  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  but  rather  to  zeal  and  desire  to  discover  and 
establish  true  doctrines,  as  far  as  lay  in  human  power.  We 
take  the  same  position,  and  think  that  a  man,  when  he  com- 
mences to  speculate,  ought  not  to  embark  at  once  on  a  subject 
so  vast  and  important ;  he  should  previously  adapt  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  several  branches  of  science  and  knowledge,^ 
should  most  thoroughly  refine  his  moral  character  and 
subdue  his  passions  and  desires,^  the  offspring  of  his  imagi- 

^  Maimonides,  fond  of  moral  reflections,  introduces  them  in  all  his  works 
wherever  opportunity  is  giyen.  The  last-mentioned  words  of  the  Pentateuch, 
taken  according  to  his  interpretation,  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  a  digres- 
sion, and  he  therefore  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  explanation  of  that  passage. 

'  The  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle  is  meant,  who  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
authority  in  all  questions  relating  to  philosophy.  He  was  called  the  philo- 
sopher Kar'  i^oxfi^,  and  his  works  were  the  text-books,  which  were  read, 
studied,  and  expounded  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahomedans,  not  from  their 
original,  but  from  Arabic  translations.  As  to  the  apology  referred  to,  comp. 
Arist.  De  csbIo,  ii  12. 

3  Munk :  *'  sans  s'ctre  exerc6  dans  les  sciences  et  les  connaissances."  It 
would  be  strange  that  the  curriculum  of  a  Theological  student  should  begin  with 
exercise  in  science  and  knowledge,  a  step  certainly  not  the  first  in  the  course 
of  any  student,  or  that  other  disciplines — which  do  not  require  a  know- 
ledge of  Logic — must  for  a  long  time  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  scholar 
before  he  prepared  himself  for  Theology.    Both  kinds  of  advice  would  be  equaUy 

absurd.  Most  probably  Maimonides  meant  by  yW  (Hebr.  IDVy  T^'V)  that 
he  should  adapt  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  life  of  a  Theological  scholar 
by  learning  to  bear  with  equanimity  every  kind  of  privation,  exertion,  and  hard 
work  for  the  sake  of  truth.  This  general  advice  is  developed  in  the  words  which 
follow. 
*  Both  Shem-tob  and  Efodi  find  these  conditions  indicated  in  the  Gommand- 

ments  Onibo^  ?DJJ1,  and  HK'K  ^K  Itt'in  'pfeC  (Exod.  xix.  14-16),  given  to  the 
lamelitea  when  preparing  for  the  Revelation  on  '^ownl  %\Ti«a..    C>Q«i^.  \^\«x.. 
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nation;  when,  in  addition,  he  has  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  fundamental  propositions,  a  comprehension  of 
the  several  methods  of  inference  and  proof  (logic),  and  the 
capacity  of  guarding  against  fallacies,  then  he  may  approach 
the  investigation  of  this  subject.  He  must,  however,  not 
decide  any  question  by  the  first  idea  that  suggests  itself  to 
his  mind,  or  at  once  direct  his  thoughts  to  command  a 
knowledge  of  the  Creator,  but  he  must  wait  modestly  and 
patiently,  and  advance  step  by  step. 

In  this  sense  we  must  understand  the  words  ''  And  Moses 
hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God  '*  (Exod. 
iii.  6),  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
passage,  that  Moses  was  afraid  to  gaze  at  the  light  which  ap- 
peared to  his  eye ;  but  it  must  on  no  account  be  assumed  that 
the  Being  which  is  exalted  far  above  every  imperfection  can 
be  perceived  by  the  eye.  This  act  of  Moses  was  highly 
commended  by  God,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  well-deserved 
portion  of  His  goodness,  as  it  is  said  :  '^  And  the  similitude 
of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  (Num.  xii.  8.)  This,  say  our 
Sages,  was  the  reward  for  having  previously  hidden  his 
face,  lest  he  should  gaze  at  the  Eternal.^ 

"The  nobles  of  the  Children  of  Israel,"  on  the  other 
hand,  were  impetuous,  and  allowed  their  thoughts  to  go  un- 
restrained :  what  they  perceived  was  but  imperfect.  There- 
fore it  is  said  of  them,  *'  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  there  was  under  his  feet,"  etc.  (Exod.  xxiv.  10) ;  and 
not  merely,  *'  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel : "  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  passage  is  to  criticise  their  act  of  seeing 
and  not  to  describe  it.     They  are  blamed  for  the  nature  of 

Phaed.  9.  jcai  iv  tf  &v  ^of/icvi  oi^rcuc*  ^S  ioiKiv,  iyyvrarat  iaofiiOa  tov  ec^lvac, 
idv  Src  fidXiora  fitiikv  o/itXJf/ifv  rtf^  outfiarii  fAijik  KotvuvCifiiv  S^ri  /ii)  iraoa 
dvdytrjf  fiij^l  dvawifiwXatfitBa  ttjq  tovtov  ^voniiCi  dWd  KaOaptvutfitv  air' 
avTovy  iiitQ  dv  6  9t6c  avrbQ  diroXvfrg  fiiidQ  :  *^  while  we  live,  we  shall  probably 
be  nearest  to  knowledge  when  we  most  ignore  the  body,  and  only  take 
notice  of  it  when  absolutely  necessary ;  when  we  do  not  allow  ourselTes  to  be 
entirely  occupied  with  the  wants  of  the  body,  but  try  to  make  ourselves 
independent  of  it  till  God  Himself  deliver  us  entirely  from  it'*  (Comp. 
Part  II.,  chap,  xxxyii.) 

I  Talmud  BMbli  Bencboth,  7  a. 
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their  perception,  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  corporeal- 
result  which  necessarily  followed,  from  the  fact  that  thej 
ventured  too  far  before  being  perfectly  prepared.  They 
deserved  to  perish,  but  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  this  fate 
was  averted  by  God  for  the  time.  They  were  afterwards 
burnt  at  Taberah,  except  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  were 
burnt  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation^  according  to 
what  is  stated  by  authentic  tradition.^ 

If  such  was  the  case  with  them,  how  much  more  is  it 
incumbent  on  us  who  are  inferior,  and  those  still  lower 
than  we,  to  persevere  in  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
elements,  and  in  rightly  understanding  the  preliminaries 
which  purify  the  mind  from  the  defilement  of  error ;  then 
we  may  enter  the  holy  and  divine  camp  in  order  to  gaze : 
as  the  Bible  says,  "And let  the  priests  also,  which  come 
near  to  the  Lord,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord  break 
forth  upon  them."  (Exod.  xix.  22.)  Solomon,  also,  has 
cautioned  all  who  endeavour  to  attain  this  high  degree  of 
knowledge  in  the  following  figurative  terms,  "Keep  thy 
foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God."  (Eccles.  iv.  17.) 

I  will  now  return  to  complete  what  I  commenced  to  ex- 
plain. The  nobles  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  besides  erring 
in  their  perception  were,  through  this  cause,  also  misled  in 
their  actions ;  for,  in  consequence  of  their  confused  percep- 
tion, they  gave  way  to  bodily  cravings.  This  is  meant  by  the 
words,  "  Also  they  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink."  (Exod. 
xxiv.  11.)  The  principal  part^  of  that  passage,  viz.,  "  And 
there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sap- 
phire stone"  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  will  be  further  explained  in 
the  course  of  the  present  treatise,  (ch.  xxviii.)  AH  we  here 
intend  to  say  is,  that  wherever  in  a  similar  passage  the  word 
HKi,  ntn,  or  la'^sn  occurs,  it  has  reference  to  intellectual 

»  In  the  Midrashim  the  words  )T  nh^  «^  ^NIB^^  ^33  ^^^VK  ^Nl  (Exod. 
xxiv.  11)  are  interpreted  as  follows: — God  did  not  punish  the  nohlee  of  the 
Israelites  (Nadab,  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  Eldurs)  on  that  occasion^  but  sub- 
sequently they  did  receive  their  punishment :  the  sons  of  Aaron  on  the  eighth 
day  of  Dedication  (Lev.  x.  2),  and  the  elders  at  Taberah  (Num.  xi.  1-3). 
Comp.  MJdrash  Rabha  et  Tanchumah  ad  locum, 
^  Arab,  DSDH;  PJID  in  the  Hebrew  yexaiona  ia 'mcoTi%«X. 
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perception,  not  to  the  sensation  of  sight  by  the  eye ;  for 
God  is  not  a  being  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 

It  will  do  no  harm,^  however,  if  those  who  are  unable  to 
comprehend  what  we  here  endeavour  to  explain'  should 
refer  all  the  words  in  question  to  sensuous  perception,  such 
as  lights  created  [for  the  purpose],  angels,  or  similar  beings. 


CHAPTER  VI.3 


\c.v„    ■■'■I- 1 


WMK     1,  Man.   2,  Male.    3,  (hie  ( — iJie  other). 
nt&M     1,   Woman.    2,  Female.    3,  One  ( — the  other). 
riM     1,  Brother.    2,  {one — )  the  other. 
rx\T^    1,  Sister.   2,  {one — )  the  other. 

The  two  nouns  tt7^M  and  nt&M  were  originally  employed  to 
designate  the  ''  male  and  female  '^  of  human  beings,  but  were 
afterwards  applied  to  the  "  male  and  female  **  of  the  other 
species  of  the  animal  creation.  For  instance,  we  read,  "Of 
every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,"  t&'^M 
ina7W1  (Gen.  vii.  2),  which  is  identical  in  meaning  with 
nsp31  "IDT,  "  male  and  female.'*  The  term  na^H*  was  after- 
wards  applied  to  anything  designed  and  prepared  for  union 
with  another  object.     Thus  we  read,    "  The  five  curtains 

'  That  is  to  say,  The  interpretation  which  follows  dues  not  contradict 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Maimonides,  that  the  terms  t3^3n,  HTn,  n(<n,  when 
applied  to  God,  denote  intellectual  perception,  nor  does  such  a  view  necessarily 
include  the  corporification  of  God. 

*  Lit.,  "those  who  fall  short  of  attaining  that  degree  towards  which 
we  endeavour  to  go  up  with  him." 

3  It  appears  that  Maimonides  intends  to  return  to  the  words  Taelem  and 
Demuth,  and  to  show  that  the  significations  mentioned  above  apply  also  to  them 

in  the  phrase  1D7^31  iniD"13  I^V),  ''and  he  begat  in  his  likeness  and  in  his 
image."  For  that  reason  probably  the  explanation  of  nE^(<1  C^^K  and  T?'^ 
are  introduced  here. 

*  Although  only  HC^K  is  mentioned  here  by  Maimonides,  the  explanation 
must  be  understood  to  apply  likewise  to  C^^K.  It  would  otherwise  be  strange 
that  Maimonides  should  have  ignored  the  circumstance  that  in  the  instance 
quoted  by  him,  the  feminine  HfiS^K  is  used  on  account  of  the  feminine  form  of 
the  noun  HPn^. 
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shall  be  coupled  together  nmns  bs  nwt^,  one  to  the  other " 
(Exod.  xxvi.  3). 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  terms  ns  and  nirw, 
*'  brother  and  sister/'  are  likewise  treated  as  homonyms,  and 
used,  in  a  figurative  sense^  like  tZ7^M  and  n^^H.^ 


\ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

nb^  1,  To  bear.    2,  To  create.    3,  To  produce,   4,  To  came  to 

happen.    6,  To  infer.    6,  To  teach. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  term   "ir  means,  "to  bear/* 
D^an  "b  yb'^X  "they  have  bom  him  children"  (Deut.  xxL 
16).    The   word  was  next  used  in  a  figurative  sense  with, 
reference  to  objects  in  nature,  meaning,  "  to  create,"   as  in. 
1*1*?'^   D^"in    D"ilDn,    "before   the    mountains  were  created'* 
(Ps.  xc.  2) ;  also,  "  to  produce,"  in  reference  to  that  which- 
the  earth  causes  to  come  forth  as  if  by  birth,  e.g.,  rrrblTTi 
nn'*!3!Jn'i  "  He  will  cause  her  to  bear  and  bring  forth  **  (Isa. 
Iv.  10).  The  term  ib^  further  denotes,  "  to  bring  forth,'*  «<n7- 
changes  in  the  process  of  time,  as  though  they  were  things 
which   were  born,  e.g.,  DV  lb''  HD  V^n  vh  ^D,  "for  thoix 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  "  (Prov.  xxvii.  1). 
Another  figxirative  use  of  the  word  is  its  application  to  the 
formation  of  thoughts  and  of  ideas,  and  opinions  resulting 
from  them ;  comp.  npw  ib'^l  "  and  brought  forth  falsehood  ** 
(Ps.  vii.   14);  also,  1,TDt&^  DnD3  "^ib^ni.  "and  they  please 
themselves    in  the  children  of  strangers "  (Isa.  ii.  6),  i.e., 
"they   delight  in    their   opinions."    Jonathan  ben    Uzziel 
paraphrases  the  passage,  ]>bl^  «^)D)D37  ^D1)D''2ni,  "  they  walk 
in  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles." 

^  It  deserves  notice  how  very  little  Maimonides  has  to  aaj  on  HK  and 
niriK,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  reader  to  find  the  g;radationa  between 
the  primitive  and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  words  from  the  analo- 
gous E^^K  and  HE^K ;  and  to  explain  accordingly  the  phrases  VHK  7K  ^^K 

(Exod.  XXV.  20)  and  nniHK  Sk  HE^K  (Ez.  L  9).     The  explanation  of  these 
words  is  here  introduced,  probably  because  they  occur  in  a  figurative  sense  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
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A  man  who  has  instracted  another  in  any  subject^  and 
las  improved  his  knowledge,  may  in  like  manner  be  re- 
garded as  the  parent  of  the  person  taught,  because  he  is  the 
author  of   that  knowledge;  and  thus  the  pupils  of  the 
prophets   are  called  ''sons"  of  the  prophets,  as  I  shall 
explain  when   treating  of  the  homonymity  of  p   "son."^ 
In   this    figurative    sense,    the    word    ib^    is    employed 
^hen  it   is   said   of  Adam,  ''And  Adam  lived   an    hun- 
i^ed   and    thirty    years,  and    begat    a    son   in  his   own 
likeness,    in   his   form"    (Gen.    v.    3).      As    regards    the 
phrase,    "  form    of   Adam,    and    his    likeness,"    we    have 
already  stated'  what  it  means.     Those  sons  of  Adam  who 
were    bom    before    that    time  were    not    human  in   the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  they  had  not  "  the  form  of  man." 
W'ith  reference  to  Seth  who  had  been  instructed,  enlightened 
^d  brought  to  human  perfection,  it  could  rightly  be  said, 
''  he  (Adam)  begat  a  son  in  his  likeness,  in  his  form."  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  a  man  who  does  not  possess  this  "form"  (the 
nature  of  which  has  just  been  explained)  is  not  human,  but 
^   tnere  animal  in  human  shape  and  form.    Yet  such  a  crea- 
ture has  the  power  of  causing  harm  and  injury :  a  power 
'^Kich  does  not  belong  to  other  creatures.     For  those  gifts 
^f  intelligence  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  been  en- 
dowed for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  perfection,  but  which  he 
'^^^  failed  to  apply  to  their  proper  aim,  are  used  by  him  for 
kicked  and  mischievous  ends ;   he   begets  evil  beings,  as 
though  he  merely  resembled  man,  or  simulated^  his  outward 
Appearance.    Such  was  the  condition  of  those  sons  of  Adam 

*  The  chapter  on  p,  promifled  here,  is  not  contained  in  the  present  treatise. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  £fodi,  Maimonides  referred  here  to  the  explanation 

of  iniDia    ^?^^),  given  in  the  second  part  of  this  chapter,  and  which  implies 
the  explanation  of  \2  lhr\)  (Gen.  iv.  26).  *  Ch.  i.,  p.  29,  geg, 

3  The  Arabic  H^DNm  IN  1«D3«S«  naC^  ^{T  n3tOD,  which  Munk  renders 
"  il  est  done,  ponr  ainsi  dire,  quelque  chose  qui  ressemble  h  rhomme  ou  qui 
le  contrefait/*  is  rendered  by  Charizi,  who  paraphrases  rather  than  translates 

the  passage.  DHD  ir«1  DHK  ^33^  HOn  nvnn  ]D  H^H  «in  1^«D1 ;  by 
ribbon,  \np^V  W  tnv6  non^  "an  Kin  iSkd.  ^np'^V  has  perhaps  its 
>ri^  in  reading  tVpWV  for  n'3Kn\ 

E 
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who  preceded  Seth.  In  reference  to  this  subject  the  Midrash 
says:  "  During  the  130  years  when  Adam  was  under  rebuke 
(J1'1T3),^  he  begat  spirits,"  i.e.,  demons  ;  *  when,  however,  he 
was  again  restored  to  divine  favour  ''he  begat  in  his 
likeness,  in  his  form."  This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
"  Adam  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  begat 
in  his  likeness,  in  his  form  *'  (Gen.  v.  3). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dlpa  1,  Space.     2,  Place.    3,  Position  {fig)} 

Originally  the  term  DIplD   applied  both  to  a  particular 
spot  and  to  space  in  general;   subsequently  it  received  a 

^  (|T3  denotes  originally  ''to  rebuke ;  "  comp.  Targ.  Onkel.,  Gren.  xxxrii.  10, 
where  ly^^l  is  rendered  (jT^I ;  HD^TD  is  used  also  as  a  synonym  of  ^1"13  aod 
Dnn,  and  8ig:nifie8  a  certain  kind  of  excommunication.  Comp.  Moed  Katon, 
16a:  or  1D  'H^nD  HDM:  P«1  DV  '^D  niRD  ^n:  PX.  The  term  is 
figuratively  applied  to  a  similar  relation  between  Grod  and  man ;  by  misdeed 
the  latter  makes  himself  unworthy,  as  it  were,  of  communing  with  Grod.  This 
was,  e.g.,  according  to  Midrash,  the  case  with  Adam  from  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise  to  the  birth  of  Seth  (Comp.  Bereshith  Rabba  ad  locum). 

s  D^IE^  is  given  by  Maimonides  as  the  explanation  of  Hinn  of  the  Midrash ; 
whilst  ninn  does  not  exclusively  denote  evil  spirits,  the  word  OHS^  is 
always  used  in  that  sense  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash.  Some  of  the 
Kabbalists  understand  by  DHSS^  the  several  forces  of  nature. 

3  The  next  group  of  anthropomorphic  expressions  to  be  interpreted  (ch. 
viii. — xxvii.)  consists  of  those  which  refer  to  space  and  motion.  Having 
shown  that  the  terais  figure,  likeness,  etc. ,  cannot  be  applied  to  Gk>d  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  Maimonides  now  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  expressions  which 
imply  the  idea  of  space  in  reference  to  God  cannot  be  taken  literally.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  order  was  suggested  to  our  author  by  the  passage,  *'  And  Cain 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.  16) ;  or,  "And  Enoch  walked 
with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  '*  {ib.  v.  24) ;  for  these  are 
the  most  striking  instances  of  anthropomorphism  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis 
after  the  phrase  "  in  our  form  and  likeness."  Ibn  Caspi,  Efodi,  and  others 
are  of  opinion  that  this  chapter  is  intended  to  explain  the  word  there  in  the 
passage  *'  and  there  he  put  the  man "  {ib.  ii.  8).  The  order  of  the  chapters 
from  viii.  to  xxvii.  is  as  follows : — God  occupies  no  space  (DlpD) ;  the  throne 
((<D3,  D^DE^,  heavens)  which  He  is  said  to  occupy,  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
material  throne. — He  does  not  ascend  (H^y),  descend  (HH^),  sit  (3K^^),  stand 
(nby.  Dip,  aV^),  approach  [2\^[>)y  or  fiU  a  place  («^D).     He  is  not  above  a 

place  (D11),  does  not  pass  by  (^3^),  come  in  (K3),  go  out  (i<V^),  return  (l^H), 

walk  CJ^n),  or  rest  (pB^). 
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wider  signification  and  denoted  "  position,"  or  "  degree,"  as 
regards  the  perfection  of  man  in  certain  points.  We  say, 
e.g.,  this  man  occupies  a  certain  place  in  such  and  such  a  sub- 
ject. In  this  sense  this  term,  as  is  well  known,  is  frequently 
used  by  orators/  e,g.,  nWT^ni  nODnn  vninK  DIpD  N^DD, 
"  He  fills  his  ancestors'  place  in  point  of  wisdom  and  piety ; " 
niOiy  nopon  np^bno  y^HVy  "  the  dispute  still  remains  in 
its  place,"  i.e.,  in  statu  quo  [ante].  In  the  verse  "flin 
IQipoo  'n  TIM,  "  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His 
place  "  (Ezek.  iii.  12),  ID'lplDlD  has  this  figurative  meaning, 
viz.,  ''according  to  the  exalted  nature  of  His  existence,"^ 
and  wherever  D^lplD  is  applied  to  God,  it  expresses  the  same 
idea,  namely,  the  degree  of  His  existence,  to  which  nothing 
is  equal  or  comparable,  as  will  be  shewn  below  (ch.  Ivi.). 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  we  treat  in  this  work  of 
any  homonym,  we  do  not  desire  you  to  confine  yourself  to 
that  which  is  stated  in  that  particular  chapter ;  but  we  open 
for  you  a  portal  and  direct  your  attention  to  those  signifi- 
cations of  the  word  which  are  suited  to  our  purpose,^  though 

*  Arabic  nJ^Sx  briK  I  Munk  tranalatefl :  "  dans  notre  langue  ";  for  "  notre  " 
there  is  no  equiyalent  in  the  originaL    Both  Charizi  and  Tibbon  render  the 

phrase  literally  by  pSvil  vy2.  The  phrase  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  Arabic 
admits  of  two  meanings:  1,  those  who  master  the  language  by  compiling  and 
explaining  all  its  words — i.e,,  lexicographers ;  2,  those  who  master  it  in  speech 
and  writing — speakers,  orators,  and  authors.  As  there  is  no  reason  why 
philologists  or  lexicographers  should  use  the  phrase  more  than  any  one  else,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Maimonides  meant  authors  and  orators,  who  have  occasion 

to  speak  of  other  men  and  of  their  merits.    It  is  different  from  )(<D7/K  /HK 

Qlfirbn  "hn)  mentioned  below.   (See  Note  3.) 

'  Lit.,  *'  To  His  degree  and  His  great  share  in  the  existence."  This 
phrase  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  and  in- 
correct terms  in  speaking  of  God.  Maimonides  does  not  mean  that  the 
Supreme  has  the  largest  portion  of  existence ;  the  expression  is  a  mere 
fignre  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  His  existence  with  that  of  other  beings  ; 
each  of  the  latter  haying  its  portion  of  existence,  the  same  expression  has 
naturally  been  applied  to  Qod,  in  so  far  as  a  comparison  between  the  Creator 

and  His  creatures  is  admissible.    Munk  is  of  opinion  that  tSn  of  the  original 
does  not  mean  '*  portion,"  but  '*  dignity,"  *1133  ;  but  even  this  meaning  can 

only  be  found  in  bn  in  the  sense  of  *'  the  best  portion." 

'  /.#.,  To  explain  antbropomorphio  phrases  occumng  in  l\iA  \iKs\^^NAaiX 

e2 
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they  may  not  be  complete  from  a  philological  point  of  view.^ 
You  should  examine  the  prophetical  books  and  other  works 
composed  by  men  of  science,  notice  the  meaning  of  every 
word  which  occurs  in  them,  and  take  homonyms  in  that 
sense  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  context.  What  I  say 
in  a  particular  passage  is  a  key  for  the  comprehension  of 
all  similar  passages.'  For  example,  we  have  explained 
here  imkmn  in  the  phrase  laipao  ^^  "TIM  linn;  but 
you  must  understand  that  the  word  mnkom  has  the  same 
signification  in  ^riN  DIpD  nsn  ("behold,  a  place  is  with 
me,"  Exod.  xxxiii.  26),  viz.,  a  certain  degree  of  contemplation 
and  intellectual  intuition  (not  an  ocular  inspection)^  in  addi- 
tion to  its  literal  meaning  ''  a  place,"  rt2.,  the  mountain 
which  was  pointed  out  to  Moses  for  seclusion  and  for  the 
attainment  of  perfection. 

books ;  to  subatitate  a  metapborical  meaning  for  the  primary  aigiiifications  of 
the  words. 

»  The  original  «o  j^D^  ShK  FiJ^  ^D  D^DH^  \0  i*«ia«  3Dna  K^J  Munk. 
et  non  pas  par  rapport  au  but  de  ceux  qui  parlent  au  langage  Yulgaire  quelconque. 
Charizi,  HDIK  *8r:«  n\^  \\^h2  131^8^  ^O  HillD  ^B^  K^l.  The  word 
^CS'^K,  the  equivalent  of  /HK,  spoils  the  sense  of  the  passage,  or  it  most  be 
transposed,  HOIK  UWff  ^C^^K  p&'^Q.    The  rendering  of  Tibbon  is  certainly 

more  correct :  ni^lB'^H  JO  pK'^  'hv^  HDC'  P^y  ^dS  vh\,  —  JKO^  SnX 
admits  of  two  meanings  :  1,  the  people  who  speak  a  certain  language ;  2,  those 
who  treat  of  a  language,  by  writing  down  its  vocabulary  and  the  meanings 

of  the  words — "lexicographers."  This  is  meant  in  Hebrew  by  PKv  vPD. 
Maimonides  says  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  possible 
meanings  of  a  word,  but  to  establish  certain  significations,  required  for  the 
proof  of  those  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  his  work.  Comp.  "  This  is 
no  philological  treatise"  (chap,  x.,  page  65). 

'  KHT^i  rh^x^rh^  «in  nsnao  in  wo  dn^d^k  «nnD   Munk: "  Ce  qui 

nous  venons  de  dire  est  la  clef  de  ce  traite  et  d'autres  (denos  Merits)."     From 

the  instance  which  follows  we  may  infer  that  n^KpO^K  Kin  ^o^  x^ot  refer 
to  the  treatise  of  Maimonides,  but  to  the  Biblical  passage  which  is  being 
expl'iined.  The  explanation  given  of  one  passage,  implies  that  of  other 
pas9ages,  and  if  the  same  rendering  is  not  applicable  to  all  instances,  the 
student  must  find  the  proper  rendering  in  each  case  according  to  the 
principle  illustrated  by  the  one  example. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HDD  1,  Throne.    2,  Emblem  of  royalty.    3,  Greatness. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  MDD,  "throne,"  re- 
quires no  comment.  Since  men  of  greatness  and  authority, 
as,  e,g.y  kings,  use  the  throne  as  a  seat,  and  HDD,  'Hhe 
throne,'*  thus^  relates  to  the  rank,  dignity,  and  position 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  made,  the  Sanctuary  has 
been  styled  KD2,  inasmuch  as  it  likewise  refers  to  the 
superiority  of  Him  who  manifested  Himself,  and  caused  His 
light  and  glory  to  dwell  therein.  Comp.  **  A  glorious  high 
throne  from  the  beginning  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary  " 
(Jer.  XYiL  12).  For  the  same  reason  the  heavens  are  called 
KD2,  for  to  the  mind  of  him  who  observes  them  with 
intelligence  they  suggest  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Being 
which  has  called  them  into  existence,  regulates  their  motions, 
and  governs  the  sublunary  world  by  their  beneficial  influence : 
as  we  read,  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heavens  are  my 
throne,  and  the  earth  my  footstool "  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  1)  ;  i.e., 
they  testify  to  my  Existence,  my  Essence,  and  my  Omni- 
potence, as  the  throne  testifies  to  the  greatness  of  him 
who  is  worthy  to  occupy  it. 

This  is  the  idea  which  true  believers  should  entertain ;  not, 
however,  that  the  Omnipotent,  Supreme  God  is  supported 
by  any  material  object ;  for  God  is  incorporeal,  as  we  shall 
prove  further  on  ;  how,  then,  can  He  be  said  to  occupy  any 
space,  or  rest  on  a  body  P  The  fact  to  which  we  call  the 
reader  s  attention  is  this  :  every  place  distinguished  by  the 
Almighty,  and  chosen  to  receive  His  light  and  splendour, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Sanctuary  or  the  Heavens,  is  termed 
HDD,  "  throne  ;*'  and,  taken  in  a  wider  sense,^  as  in  bv  "T^  ^D 

>  Lit.,  «  a  thing  found,"  that  i«,  being  in  exiatonce.  KniilD  (Hebrew  «VD:) 
has  been  rendered  by  Munk  *'  visible,"  although  neither  the  Arabic  KHI^ID, 
nor  the  Hebrew  KVD3  denotes  ezclusiyely  a  thing  which  is  visible ;  even  the 
Supreme  Being  is  called  KVOJ. 

'  Three  figurative  meanings  of  KD3  are  given  by  Maimonides.    The  third, 

"  greatneis,"  u  introduced  by  the  phrase  P^Sh  ^^  ^"^nV^,  **^^ift>Mfe^1  Siaa 
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n^  DD,  "  For  my  hand  upon  the  throne  of  God  "  (Exod.  xvii. 
16),  KD3  denotes  the  Greatness  and  Power  of  God.  These, 
however,  need  not  be  considered  as  something  separate^ 
from  the  existence  of  God  or  as  part  of  the  Creation,  so  that 
God  would  appear  to  have  existed  both  without  the  throne, 
and  with  the  throne ;  such  a  belief  would  be  undoubtedly 
heretical  It  is  distinctly  stated,  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  remainest 
for  ever;  Thy  throne  from  generation  to  generation" 
(Lament,  v.  19).  By  "Thy  throne"  we  must,  therefore, 
understand  something  inseparable  from  God.  On  that 
account,  both  here  and  in  all  similar  passages,  the  word  HD3 
denotes  God's  Greatness  and  Omnipotence,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  His  essence. 

Our  opinion  will  be  further  elucidated  in  the  course  of 
this  Treatise.^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

rhv  1,  To  go  up.  2,  To  rise.  3,  To  act  in  reference  to  superior 
beings,  TT^.  1,  To  go  down.  2,  TofalL  3,  To  act  in  refe- 
rence to  inferior  beings. 

We  have  already  remarked^  that  when  we  treat  in  this  work 
of  homonyms,  we  have  not  the  intention  to  exhaust  the 
meanings  of  a  word  (for  this  is  not  a  philological  treatise) ; 

word  has  been  amplified,"  whereby  he  indicated  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
application  of  the  word.    It  appears  that  it  has  been  suggested  solely  by  the 

phroso  quoted  and  explained,  viz.,  n^  D3  /V  1'*  ^3.  The  reason  why  Maimonides 
could  not  apply  the  second  signification  of  the  word  KD3,  is  given  by  Ibn  Caspi 
&»  follows  : — These  are  either  the  words  of  Moses  or  of  Grod.  In  the  first  case 
Moses  could  only  swear  by  the  name  of  God ;  to  swear  by  **  the  heayens  "  or 
anything  else  would  appear  to  be  a  sin.  (Comp.  £x.  xxiii.  13.)  In  the  other 
case  we  cannot  imagine  that  God  would  swear  by  anything  else  than  by  Him- 
self, because  he  who  confirms  a  declaration  by  an  oath  must  name  something 
superior  to  himself,  at  least  nothing  inferior. 

>  Maimonides  adds,  that  although  he  takes  D3  in  this  passage  as  an  attribute 
of  God,  the  phrase  **  the  throne  of  God'*  does  not  necessarfly  imply  that  this 
attribute  is  something  separable  firom  God,  as  though  we  were  able  to  imagine 
God  with  that  attribute,  and  also  without  it.  According  to  the  author  it  is 
tantamount  to  heresy  to  assume  that  God  possesses  attributes  of  this  kind. 

-  tSt'O  tft/ra,  ch.  H-  ft  seq*  *  See  p.  52,  Notes  I  and  2. 
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we  shall  mention  no  other  significations  bnt  those  which 
bear  on  our  subject.  We  shall  thus  proceed  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  terms  rhv  and  tn^. 

These  two  words  nb37  and  T1^  are  Hebrew  terms  used  in 
the  sense  of  ascending  and  descending.^  When  a  body 
moves  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  the  verb,  TT»  "  to  go 
down "  is  used :  when  it  moves  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
place,  the  word  nbv  "  to  go  up  "  is  applied.  These  two  verbs 
were  afterwards  employed  with  regard  to  greatness  and 
power.  When  a  man  falls  from  his  high  position,  we  say  TT^, 
•*  he  has  come  down/'  and  when  he  rises  in  station,  rhv,  "  he 
has  risen/'  Thus  the  Almighty  says,  ''  The  stranger  that  is 
within  thee  shall  get  up  (rhv^)  above  thee  very  high,  and 
thou  shalt  come  down  (Tin)  very  low."  (Deut.  xxviii,  43). 
Again,  "  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  (]  vb37)  above 
ail  nations  of  the  earth  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  1) :  "  And  the  Lord 
magnified  Solomon  exceedingly'*  (rhv^b)  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
25).  The  Sages  often  employ  these  expressions,  as : — ]'^b37)D 
7'*"Pn')0  ]^W1  tt7"rpn  "In  holy  matters  men  must  ascend  and 
not  descend."^  The  expression  rhv  and  Ti^  are  also  applied 
to  intellectual  processes,  namely,  when  we  reflect  on  some- 
thing beneath  ourselves  we  are  said  to  go  down  (Ti^),  and 
when  our  attention  is  raised  to  a  subject  above  us  we  are 
said  to  rise  (pbv). 

1  Ibn  Tibbon,  D3^3yi  ''IZVT]    \)^h2  D^miD  HICK'  ^38^  H^^yni  mn\T 

VM^j  "  Tbe  two  terms  11!*  and  twV  are  frequently  employed  in  Hebrew  texts, 
&nd  tbeir  meaning  is  well  known.'*    Having  no  otber  terms  to  express  tbe  sense 

of  ni^l^  and  n^^^y  than  tbe  same  verbs  'Ml*  and  tVyj  he  omitted  the  translation 

of  DUn^^  and  yi^O^Xl,  and  wrote  instead  of  it  VM>  D3^3yi,  leaving  D^miD, 

which  word  gives  no  sense.     Instead  of  yH^  D^^jyi,  we  expect  VM"*  P^y /. 

charizi,  ]^2vn  htS  D^'iiD  HiDK'  mn^Hi  n^*SyrT. 

'  In  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Midrashim  we  find  various  applications  of  this 
rule ;  e.ff.,  when  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah  had  been  elected  Nasi  in  tbe  place  of  R. 
Gamaliel,  who  had  been  deposed,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  office,  after  B. 
Gamaliel  had  been  reinstated  in  his  former  dignity,  on  the  following  plea 

]nn\D  I\X1  BHipn  p^yo  '^I'^D}  ?  nnaya,  "  Shall  we  depose  him  (R.  Eleazar)  P 
We  have  the  tradition,  that  we  are  allowed  to  raise  a  person  to  a  post  of  honour, 
but  if  once  he  is  raised,  we  must  not  (without  cause)  depose  him"  (Talm. 
Bubl.  Beracboth  28a).     Comp.  Shelcalim,  vi.  4 ;  MegvUa\i,m.  \,  ^\a. 
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Now,  we  occupy  a  lowly  position,  both  in  space  and 
rank  in  comparison  with  the  heavenly  sphere/  and  the 
Almighty  is  Most  High  not  in  space,  but  with  respect  to 
absolute  existence,  greatness  and  power.  When  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  grant  to  a  human  being  a  certain  degree  of 
wisdom  or  prophetic  inspiration,  the  divine  communication 
thus  made  to  the  prophet  and  the  entrance  of  the  Divine 
Presence  into  a  certain  place  is  termed  nTn'*  **  descending," 
while  the  termination  of  the  prophetic  communication  or  the 
departure  of  the  divine  glory  from  a  place  is  called  n^^b27 
'*  ascending." 

The  expressions  Tlbv  and  Ti^  when  used  in  reference  to 
God,  must  be  interpreted  in  this  sense.'  Again,  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will,  some  misfortune  befalls  a 
nation  or  a  region  of  the  earth,'  and  when  the  biblical 
account  of  that  misfortune  is  preceded  by  the  statement  that 
the  Almighty  visited  the  actions  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  pimished  them  accordingly,  then  the  prophetic  author 
employs  the  term  Ti^  (descend) :  for  man  is  so  low  and  in- 
significant that  his  actions  would  not  be  visited  nor  bring 

^  Lit.,  that  which  sarroiinds  us,  i.e.,  the  heavenly  spheres ;  according  to 
Miink  this  means  the  highest  sphere,  which  moves  all  the  rest. 

«  ^ayO^K  Nnn,  in  Hehrew  ]'>:V^  HT,  "this  idea"  does  not  refer  to  the 
last-named  signification,  *<  prophetic  inspiration,"  but  relates  to  the  general  idea 
contained  in  it,  viz.,  an  act  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  relation  to  man  aa  one  of 

the  inferior  creatures.  Efodi  takes  this  passage  to  mean  that  *in^  and  nPV, 
whcDever  used  in  relation  to  God,  have  reference  to  Divine  inspiration  and 
revelation  or  their  discontinuance ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  add  **  with  a 
few  exceptions  mentioned  below." 

'  The  expression  "  according  to  his  previous  will "  led  many  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  Maimonides  held  the  heretical  opinion  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  victims  of  the  Deluge,  on  Sodom,  etc.,  was  the  inevitable  result 

of   the  Divine  scheme  (o^npn  131V"1»  HD^Hp^K  nn^B^)  manifested  in  the 

Creation,  and  that  the  prophetic  writers  only  represented  the  Divine  will  as  in 

connection  with  certain  events  which  had  been  determined  since  thebeginnii^g 

of  the  world.    (See  Ibn  Caspi,  Narboni,  and  the  replies  of  Abarbanel.)    In  fact, 

Maimonides  does  not  use  here  nOHp  ^°   ^^®  sense  of  "  eternal ;  "  it  means 

simply  **  previous,"  "  preceding,"  «<?»/.,  the  event.     There  is  nothing  in  this 

sentence  to  justify  the  inference  of  Ibn  Caspi,  Karboni,  and  others,  that 

according  to  Maimonides  the  prophets  described  events  which  had  been  deter- 

mined  upon  since  the  Creation  as  a  puniB\imen\.  iot  «ai^  «x\sai%  it^in  tbaa!% 

Aw  will. 
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punishment  on  him,  were  it  not  for  the  divine  will  :^  as  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Bible,  with  regard  to  this  idea,  **  What 
is  man  that  thou  shouldst  remember  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  shoiddst  visit  him  '^  (Ps.  yiii.  6). 

The  design  of  the  Deity  to  punish  man  is,  therefore, 
introduced  in  the  word  Ti^ ;  comp.  nb^l  nTi3  nnn,  *'  Go 
to^  let  us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language" 
(Gen.  xi.  7) ;  ntrh  'n  TT^I,  "  And  the  Lord  came  down  to 
-  see  "  (Gen.  xi  5) ;  HMnMI  N3  HTiM,  "I  will  go  down  now  and 
see  "  (Gen.  xviii.  21).  All  these  instances  convey  the  idea 
that  man  here  below  has  to  incur  punishment. 

More  numerous^  however,  are  the  instances  of  the  first 
case,'  viz,,  in  which  TT^  is  used  in  connection  with  the  reve- 
lation of  the  word  and  of  the  glory  of  God,  e.g.,  "  And  I  will 
come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there  "  (Num.  xi  17) ;  "  And 
the  Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai  '^  (Exod.  xix.  20)  ; 
"  The  Lord  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  " 
(£xod.  xix.  11);  "  And  God  went  up  from  him"  (Gen. 
XXXV.  13) ;  "And  God  went  up  from  Abraham"  (Gen.  xvii. 
22).  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  says,  "And  Moses  went 
up  unto  God"  (Exod.  xix.  3),  it  must  be  taken  in  the  third* 
signification  of  the  verb  rhv,  in  addition  to  its  literal 
meaning  that  Moses  also  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
upon  which  a  certain  material  light^  ( the  manifestation  of 
God's  glory)  was  visible ;  but  we  must  not  imagine  that  the 

*  These  words,  simple  and  clear  as  they  are,  have  still  produced  long  and 
obscure  notes  on  the  Diyine  will,  as  the  medium  between  God  and  the  universe. 
(See  Munk,  p.  57,  note  2.)  Maimonides  hero  simply  says,  that  man  is  too 
unimportant  to  be  noticed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  will 
of  the  latter  to  take  notice  of  His  creatures. 

*  When  applied  to  God,  the  third  meaning  of  n?^  and  11^  "  to  act  in  refe- 
rence to  superior  and  in  reference  to  inferior  beings  "  is  subdivided  as  follows :  — 
(a),  to  reveal  Himself  to  a  man  or  in  a  certain  place ;  (^),  to  punish  or  reward. 
**  The  first,"  mentioned  here,  refers  to  the  first  of  this  subdivision. 

3  "The  third,"  does  not  refer  to  the  foregoing  "  first,"  but  to  the  number 
of  principal  significations  of  the  terms,  as  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  I, 
literally,  to  go  up,  to  go  down ;  2,  to  rise,  to  fall  in  dignity  and  power;  3,  to 
act  in  reference  to  superior  or  inferior  beings. 

*  Lit.,  •*  the  light  which  has  been  created."  Tb©  pbiwe  ^^irnXft  ol  Vw^Tasasi- 
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Supreme  Being,  who  is  far  beyond  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant,  occupies  a  place  to  which  we  can  ascend,  or  from 
which  we  can  descend. 


CHAPTER  XL 

n»>  1,  To  sit.    2,  To  remain. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  ni>tt;>,  in  Hebrewi 
denotes  "  being  seated,"  as,  MDDn  bv  nir?'*  )nDn  "bvx  "  Now 
Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat "  (1  Sam.  i.  9) ;  but,  since  a 
person  can  best  remain  motionless^  and  at  rest  when  sitting, 
the  term  ntZ7^  was  applied  to  everything  that  is  perma- 
nent and  unchanging ;  thus,  in  the  promise  that  Jerusalem 
should  remain  constantly  and  permanently  in  an  exalted 
condition,  it  is  stated,  "  She  will  rise  and  sit  (nitt7"^l)  in  her 
place  *'  (Zech.  xiv.  10) ;  further,  "  He  maketh  the  woman  who 
was  childless  to  sit  ("^n"^tt;iD)  as  a  joyful  mother  of  children  " 
(Ps.  cxiii.  9);  i.e.,  He  makes  her  condition  to  be  permanent 
and  enduring. 

When  applied  to  God,  ^XD^  is  to  be  taken  in  that  latter 
sense :  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  remainest  (ntt^n)  for  ever  "  (Lam.  v, 
19)  ;  "  0  thou  who  sittest  (>na?>n)  in  the  heavens  "  (Psalm 
cxxiii.  1)  ;  "  He  who  sitteth  (ntt?V)  in  the  heavens  "  (ii.  4), 
f*.  e.,  He  who  is  everlasting,  constant,  and  in  no  way  subject  to 
change ;  immutable  in  His  Essence,  and  as  He  consists  of 
nought  but  His  Essence,  He  is  mutable  in  no  way  what- 
ever^; not  mutable  in  His  relation  to  other  things;  for 

ings,  either  natural  light  as  distinguished  £rom  purely  spiritual  light,  which, 
not  having  heen  created,  is  eternal ;  or  the  light  which  has  been  expressly 
created  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Divine  presence  (H^^SS^).  Comp. 
chap.  Iziv. 

1  The  apparent  contradiction  in  the  Hebrew  of  Tibbon  DIKH  HM  l^'XDI 
ItDiy  n^  SS^Vn  does  not  occur  in  the  original,  or  in  the  translation  of 
Charizi ;  for  ItDV  in  the  version  of  Tibbon  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  lyp, 
which  Charizi  renders  by  DpC^,  **  to  be  still." 

2  That  is  to  say,  change  cannot  be  applied  to  God  as  regards  any 
attribute  of  Him,  because,  according  to  Maimonides,  no  attributes  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  Grod.     See  chap.  li.  seqq. 
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there  is  no  relation  whatever  existing  between  Him  and  any 
other  beingy  as  will  be  explained  below/  and  therefore  no 
change  as  regards  such  relations  can  take  place  in  Him. 
Hence  He  is  immutable  in  every  respect,  as  He  expressly 
declares,  "^n^^W  rf?  'n  "^^W,  '*  I,  the  Lord,  do  not  change  " 
(Mai.  iii.  6)  ;  i.  e.,  in  Me  there  is  not  any  change.  The 
term  Dtz?*^  must  be  taken  in  this  sense  when  referring  to  God. 

The  verb  Stt7'»  when  employed  of  God  is  frequently  comple- 
mented by  the  noun  U^T2W  (Heavens),  inasmuch  as  the 
heavens  are  without  change  or  mutation,  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  individually  change,'  as  the  individual  beings 
on  earthy  by  transition  from  existence  into  non-existence. 

The  term  nt27>  is  also  used  in  descriptions  of  God's  rela- 
tion (the  term  relation  is  here  employed  as  a  homonjrm) 
to  existing  species  of  evanescent  things;  for  those  species  are  as 
constant,  well*organised,  and  unvarying  as  the  individuals  of 
the  heavenly  hosts.  Thus  we  find  ^Mn  ain  bv  n»"^n  (lit, 
"  Who  sitteth  over  the  circle  of  the  earth,"  Isaiah  xl.  22), 
"  Who  presides  constantly  and  unremittingly  over  the  circuit 
of  the  earth " ;  that  is  to  say,  over  its  revolution ;  the 
prophet  refers  in  this  term  to  those  things  on  earth  which 
are  in  a  perpetual  revolution.^ 

^  Cluip.  Ivi.  Two  things  connected  by  a  certain  relationship  must,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  have  some  common  properties,  otherwise  the  idea  of  rela- 
tionship cannot  be  applied.  Between  Grod  and  His  creatures,  such  a  relation- 
ship cannot  exist,  as  he  has  no  property  in  common  with  them. 

'  See  I.  Ixzii. ;  II.  iv.  The  stars  are  all  unchangeable  according  to  Maimon- 
ides,  the  fixed  stars  as  well  as  the  planets ;  they  move  constantly  with  the  same 
Telocity  and  in  the  same  sphere  (^tfyo/),  their  substance  remaining  always  the 
same.  Munk  (note  ad  locum)  refers  this  remark  of  Maimonides  only  to  the 
fixed  stars,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  planets  should  be  excluded. 

^  It  is  clear,  that  Maimonides  finds  in  the  term  fl^Ty  Jin,  a  reference  to  the 
species.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this  he  substitutes  for  ntDKn«»  -  the  Arabic 
for  the  Biblical  ilH  (3130,  Tibbon ;  7mr]  MDpn  Charizi),  "  circle,"— the  term 
Knnn, "  its  rotation,"  and  the  earth  not  being  supposed  to  rotate,  he  assumes  that 
*'  earth  '*  stands  for  "  things  on  earth."  The  phrase  {HKn  3in  signifies  there- 
fore "  the  revolution  of  things  on  earth,"  referring  to  the  species  which  through 
the  constant  change  of  individuals  appear  to  be  in  a  perpetual  motion.  The 
Sfi\}iew  nn? vPI  employed  by  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  H/ vH  in  the  phrase  which  fd- 
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Again,  na?'*  binDb  ^n,  "  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood  " 
(Psalm  xxix.  10),  %,e,,  despite  the  change  and  yariation 
of  earthly  objects,  no  change  takes  place  with  respect  to 
God's  relation  (to  the  earth) :  His  relation  to  each  of 
the  things  which  come  into  existence  and  perish  again  is 
stable  and  constant,  for  it  concerns  only  the  existing  species 
and  not  the  individuals.  It  should  therefore  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  whenever  the  term  "2X0"^  is  applied  to  God,  it 
is  used  in  this  sense. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Dip  1,  To  stand.    2,  To  be  confirmed,    3,  To  stir. 

The  term  HD'^p  is  a  homonjrm.  In  one  of  its  signifi- 
cations^ Dip  is  the  opposite  of  ntt?"^,  '*to  sit,"  as  rf?1 
13DD  Vt  Nbl   Dp,  "  He  did  not  rise  nor  move  for    him " 

lows  (n^vn  ns   Q^nn)  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  has  in  the 

common  phrase  n?^^n  "ITin,  '*  recurring  hy  moving  in  a  circle."    The  forms 

nn/7n  and  n^^nS  in  the  printed  editions  of  Tibhon's  translation  are  misprints 

for  n^vH  and  H/vn  HS.  See  Moreh  ha-moreh,  page  161.  Miink  translates 
the  passage  thus :  *'  Celui  qui  est  perpetuel  et  stable  au  dessus  du  circuit  de  la 
terre  ou  de  son  totir,  en  faisant  allusion  aux  choses  qui  y  naissent  tour  d  tour.** 

Charizi  translates  K'ln  by  7373n  n&pns,  **  by  the  revolution  of  the  celestial 
sphere."  Ibn  Caspi  and  others  explain  the  phrase  likewise  in  that  sense.  This 
is  incorrect ;  for  things  dependent  on  the  revolutions  of  the  sphere  are  tran- 
sient, while  Maimonides  finds  in  the  phrase  f  ^Kil  y\T\  something  permanent. 
Comp.  ch.  Ixzii. 

'  Maimonides  begins  the  explication''of  the  homonyms  with  the  ''  primary 
signification "  (inn^n  ip>y   or   HilK^Kin   inmn,  and  the  like),  when  the 

second  meaning  has  been  derived  from  the  first  (JIC'Sl  13  3*mn,  pKK'in 
etc.) ;  when  the  first  two  or  more  significations  of  the  term  are,  according  to 
Maimonides,  independent  of  each  other,  the  first  is  not  represented  as  the 
primary  signification.  In  this  chapter,  therefore,  he  simply  says,  **  and  one  of  its 
meanings."  (Comp.  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  etc.)  Comp.  Munk,  **  Le  Guide,"  p.  61, 
Note  1,  who,  like  Shemtob  and  others,  appears  to  have  overlooked  this 
distinction. 
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(Esth.  V.  9).  ^  It  further  denotes  the  confirmation  and 
verification  of  a  thing,  e.g. :  rim  HA  'n  D)T,  "  The  Lord 
will  verify  His  promise  "  (1  Sam.  i  23)  ;  yn^V  nitt?  Dp^% 
"  The  field  of  Ephron  was  made  sure  (as  the  property  of 
Abraham)"  (Gen.  xxiii  17).  n^yn  "ia?M  rr:ir\  Dpi,  "The 
house  that  is  in  the  walled  city  shall  be  established " 
(Lev.  XXV.  30) ;  bHnir7>  nD^DD  ^Tn  r(np\  "  And  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  shall  be  firmly  established  in  thy  hand " 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  20).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  Dip  is 
always '  employed  with  reference  to  the  Almighty ;  as 
'n  "inH>  DipM  nny,  "Now  shall  I  rise,  saith  the  Lord" 
(Ps.  xii.  7),  which  is  the  same  as  saying,  "  Now  shall  I 
verify  my  word  and  my  dispensation  for  good  or  evil.'* 
]V2  cmn  Dipn  nnw,  "  Thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy 
upon  Zion  "  (Ps.  cii.  13),  which  means :  Thou  wilt 
establish  what  thou  hast  promised,  m.,  that  thou  wouldst 
pity  Zion. 

Generally  a  person  who  resolves  to  set  about  a 
matter,  accompanies  his  resolve  by  rising,  hence  the  verb 
Dp  is  employed  to  denote  "  to  resolve "  to  do  a  certain 
thing ;  as,  "bv  n»  HH  ^^n  D^'pn  O,  "  That  my  son  hath 
stirred  up  my  servants  against  me  '*  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8).  The 
word  is  figuratively  used  to  signify  the  execution  of  a 
divine  decree  against  a  people  sentenced  to  extermination, 
as    Dy2-i'»   n"^n  bv  "^na^^  "And  I   will  rise   against  the 

>  This  instance  has  been  preferred  to  many  others  occurring  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  other  books,  because  here  the  meaning  of  Dip  (''  to  rise  "]  as  the 

opposite  of  7\y*Ji^  *'  sitting,"  is  best  seen  from  the  fact  that  Dp  \s7\  is  opposed 

to  l^DH  lytra  3B^  ^amoi  (▼.  13).    in  verse  9,  aB'*  must  be  suppUed,  and 
sereral  MSS.  read  l^Dil  S^^l  2^, 

'  Here  Maimonides  states  that  Dip,  when  applied  to  God,  has  always  the 
meaning  "  to  establish,*'  and  below  two  verses  are  quoted,  in  which  he  assigns 
another  signification  to  the  verb  Dip  used  in  reference  to  God,  f  tz., ''  to  be  de- 
termined  to  do*'  (I'^iynn).  The  difference  may  perhaps  be  that  in  the  instances 
given  for  the  second  signification,  the  subject  is  **  God,"  while  in  the  two  passages 
quoted  subsequently  the  subject  is  '*  the  decree  "  (n"1T3,  which  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  personal  pronoun]. — Comp.  ch.  viii., 
p.  52,  note  1,  and  beginning  of  ch.  z.  The  Moreh  ha-moreh  (p.  162),  in  the 
resumd  of  this  chapter,  only  speaks  of  two  significations  of  the  word. 
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house  of  Jeroboam  *'  (Amos  vii.  9);  D"^3nD  /Ti  b^  ^Tl, 
"but  he  will  arise  against  the  house  of  the  evildoers" 
(Isaiah  xxxi  2).  Possibly,  the  phrase  CIpM  Tinv  (Ps.  xii.  7) 
should  be  taken  in  this  latter  sense,  as  also  ]V2  Dmn  Cpn 
(tb.  ciL  13),  namely :  Thou  wilt  rise  up  against  her  enemies. 
There  are  many  passages  to  be  interpreted  in  this 
manner,  but  in  no  way  should  it  be  understood  that  He 
rises  or  sits — far  be  such  a  notion !  Our  Sages  expressed  this 
idea  in  the  formula,  HTD^  rf?1  nn>ttr*  rf?  nb^ob  ^''M,  ^  "  In 
the  world  above  there  is  neither  sitting  nor  standing ;"  for 
Toy  and  cp  are  synonyms  [and  what  is  said  about  nT^Dl? 
also  applicable  to  HD'^p]. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ir^V  1,  To  stand.    2,  To  cease.    3,  To  last. 

The  term  112V  is  a  homonym  Signifying  '*  to  stand  up- 
right," as  nvn^  >3Db  rmv^  "When  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh  "  (Gen.  xli.  46) ;  bKIDl&l  n»D  1037"^  DM,  **  Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood"  (Jer.  xv.  1);*  un'bv  T»3y  Sin^i, 
"He  stood  by  them"  (Gen.  xviii.  8).  It  further  denotes 
"  cessation  and  interruption,"  as  "7137  13^  rf?  M^V  '»D,  "  but 
they  stood  still  and  answered  no  more  "  (Job  xxxii.  16) ; 
mbo  TO37ni,  "and  she  ceased  to  bear"  (Gen.  xxix.  35). 
Next,  1)^37  signifies  "to  be  enduring  and  lasting," 
as,  D"^3n  D'»D>  MT^V*  l^ob,  "that  they  may  continue 
many   days "  (Jer.    xxxii.    14) ;   TOy   inibD"^1 ;  "  Then  shalt 

'  Talm.  BabU.  Chagigah  15a.  The  edHions  have  K^l  qiiy  nh  HS^B^  vh 
^IS^y  (in  accordance  with  Rashi).  Maimonides  appears  to  have  read  n*l^Dy  H? 
nS^E^^  H?).  Comp.  Maim.  Comm.  on  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  X.,  I.,  third  prin- 
ciple n^D^)- 

*  The  phrase  ^3D^   '\^V\  "  stood  before  me,"   (i.e.,  before  God),  must 

certainly  be  taken  figuratively ;  it  is  here  quoted  as  an  instance  for  the  primary 

meaning  of  TtDy,    **  to  stand  upright,"    in    so    far    as    it    implies    either 

**  standing  **  as  distinguished   from  lying  in  the  grave,  or  "  standing  "  at 

prayen. 
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thou  be  able  to  endure"  (Exod.  xviii.  23) ;  iD^tD  l^V 
•Q,  "His  taste  remained  in  him"  (Jer.  xlviii.  11),  «.^., 
it  has  continued  and  remained  in  existence  without 
any  change ;  ivb  niJ^V  inpT!n,  "  His  righteousness 
remaineth  for  ever"  (Ps.  cxi.  3),  i.e,,  it  is  permanent 
and  everlasting.  1)^37  applied  to  God  must  be  understood  in 
this  latter  sense,  as  D'»ntn  in  by  ^Min  DVn  vb^i  110371 
(lit.  "And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,"  Zech.  xiv.  4),  "His  causes,  i.e.^  the  events 
of  which  He  is  the  cause,  ^  will  remain  efficient,"  etc. 
This  will  be  further  elucidated  when  we  speak  of  the  mean- 
ing of  b3").  (Vide  infra,  chap,  xxviii.)  In  the  same  sense  are 
used  the  phrases  *^1^V  1037  HD  n/lMI,  "But  as  for  thee, 
stand  thou  here  by  me  "  (Deut.  v.  28),  and  'n  ]>n  I'OV  03W 
DD'*3'*n%  "  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  "  ^  (Deut.  v.  5). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
CTM  1,  Adam,    2,  Man,    3,  Common  people} 

The  homonymous  term  DIM  is  the  name  of  the  first  man, 
being,  as  Scripture  indicates,  derived  from  HDIM  the 
"  earth."*    Next,  it  means  "mankind,'*  as  DT^n  ^DT)  llfT  ^ 

>  inntODK  (Heb.  rnUD)  Ut.  "his  causes,**  ngmfies  here  *'the  things 
of  whioh  He  is  the  cause."  HSD  appears  to  be  used  by  homonymy  in  a  double 
sense  :  a,  cause ;  b,  effect.    In  chapter  xxviii.,  the  term  VDISD  is  explained  by 

DnnD  'n^  Kin  l^H^  niK^D^n,  <*  the  wonders  of  which  God  is  the  cause" 
(page  97). 

'  The  sense  of  the  two  passages  accordingly  is  :  "  And  thou  remain  firm  in 
thy  knowledge  of  Me,"  or  **  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  received  of  Me  ;" 
and  **  I  remained  firm  in  my  mission  between  the  Lord  and  you.*' 

'  According  to  the  seyeral  commentators  this  chapter  is  a  supplement  to  that 
on  Z^H  (ch.  yi.),  and  is  intended  to  throw  light  on  some  passages  of  the  Maaseh 
Mercabhah  (Ezek.  i.  6,  8,  10,  etc.)  not  mentioned  here.  They  do  not  explain 
thereby  the  strange  position  of  the  chapter,  which  is  *'not  the  suggestion  of 
the  moment "  (tupra^  page  20).  As  in  mankind,  so  in  each  individual,  a  lower 
element  (DIM),  and  a  nobler  one  (C^K)  are  contained.  According  to  Maimon- 
ides  the  pronouns  nDKI  and  ^3^K  in  the  last-mentioned  passages  (ch.  xiii.) 
refer  to  the  nobler  element  (the  pure  intellect)  in  Moses. 

'  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bible  that  the  name  **  Adam.'*  ia  daivi^ 
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**  My  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  "  (Gen.  vi.  3).  Again, 
DT«n  ^3n  nn  riV  "^DI,  ''  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  the 
children  of  man  "  (Eccl.  iii.  21) ;  ]>M  nonnn  ]D  DT«n  nmoi, 
"  so  that  a  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast "  (Eccl. 
iii.  19).  DTS  signifies  also  ''  the  multitude/'  '*  the  lower 
classes ''  as  opposed  to  those  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as 
B7"^M  >3n  m  DTM  >3n  m  "  Both  low  and  high  "  (Psalm  xlix. 

3). 

It  is  in  this  third  signification  that  it  occurs  in  the  verses, 

DINH  ni3n  riM  D"^nbwn  "^3n  isn'^l,  ''  The  sons  of  the  higher 

order  (Elohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  the  lower  order  (Adam)" 

(Gen.  vi.  2) ;  and  ]iniDn  DTMD  ]5W  "  Forsooth !  as  the  humble 

man  you  shall  die  "  ^  (Psalm  Ixxxii.  7). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

n!a  and  n!r»  1,  To  stand.   2,  To  hst? 

Although  the  two  radicals  ^23  and  n!r»  are  distinct, yet  their 
meaning  is  identical,  as  you  know  from  their  various  forms. 


from  riDlK,  ''earth,"  but  Maimonides  perhaps  inferred  it  from  Gen.  ii.  7, 
"And  God  formed  man,  (DIKPI)  out  of  the  dust  from  the  earth,"  (nDHfi^n  \0). 
^  This  verse  is  quoted  like  the  preceding,  not  only  to  explain  the  term 
"  Adam,"  but  also  the  expressions  "  elohim  "  and  Vne  elyon  "  which  precede, 
and  to  show  that  the  latter  signify  *'  the  upper  class  of  men,'*  '*  the  princes," 
etc.,  in  contra-distinction  to  '*  adam,"  "  the  common  people."  According  to 
Ibn  Caspi,  Nwboni,  etc.,  Maimonides  here  suggests  that  the  biblical  account 
of  Adam  is  to  be  taken  in  a  figuratiye  sense,  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
history  of  the  first  man,  but  the  development  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual 

faculties.  Abarbanel  ad  locum  justly  characterises  this  as  D^yinyn  HE^O  73n. 
*  Proceeding  with  the  interpretation  of  those  anthropomorphic  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch,  which  refer  to  space  and  motion,  the  author  now  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  dream  of  Jacob,  to  the  ladder  by  which  the  angels  of  the  Lord  go  up 
and  down,  and  on  the  top  of  which  the  Lord  stood.  Commentators  and 
philosophers  have  long  dwelt  upon  the  explanation  of  this  passage  (Comp.  Ibn 
Ezra,  Nachmanides,  Akedath  Titschak,  etc.,  ad  locum).  Maimonides  himself 
gives  a  different  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Part  II.  x.  Ibn  Caspi  says, 
that  that  passage  deserves  the  name  Maaseh  Mercabhah,  as  much  as  the  first 
chapter  of  EzekieL     The  interpretation  of  the  words,  *'  and  behold  the  Lord 

stood  upon  it,"  led  to  the  explanation  of  the  phrase,  "11 VH  7^  MQV^I ;  and 
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This  homonym  has  several  meanings :  in  some  instances 
it  signifies  "to  stand"  or  "to  place  oneself,"  as  nsnni 
prriQ  innw,  "  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off"  (Exod.  ii.  4) ; 
r^«  "^^te  in!r»n>,  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves'' 
(Psalm  ii.  2);  D"^n^  WiT,  "They  came  out  and  stood'* 
(Numb.  xyi.  27).  In  other  instances  it  denotes  continuance 
and  permanence,  as  D'^DtDn  n^  "T^^l,  "  Thy  word  is  esta- 
blished in  Heayen  "  (Ps.  cxix.  89),  i.e.,  it  remains  for  ever. 

Whenever  this  term  is  applied  to  Ood  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  latter  sense,  as  vbv  nS3  'n  mn\  "  And,  behold, 
the  Lord  stood  upon  it "  (Gen.  xxviii.  13),  **  stood,"  ie,,  ap- 
peared as  eternal  and  everlasting  "  upon  it,"  namely,  upon 
the  ladder,  the  upper  end  of  v^rhich  reached  to  heaven,  while 
the  lower  end  touched  the  earth.  By  means  of  this  ladder 
all  may  climb  up  who  wish  to  do  so,  and  they  must  ulti- 
mately^ attain  to  a  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  above  the 
summit  of  the  ladder,  because  He  remains  upon  it  perma- 
nently. It  must  be  well  understood  that  the  term  **  upon  it  "^ 
is  employed  by  me  in  haimony  with  this  metaphor.  ''  Angels 
of  God  "  who  were  going  up  represent  the  prophets.     That 

taking  it  figuratively,  our  author  was  obliged  to  find  for  "IIV  an  adequate  signi- 
fication.    The  next  chapter,  therefore,  treats  of  the  homonymity  of  the  term 

•  The  expression  n"^^^i  (mans  Tibbon,  omitted  by  Charizi),  "  by  necessity," 

is  here  ambiguous.  Grammatically  it  can  be  connected  with  nvV  (1  vV  Hebr.);  so 
M  unk :  '*  celui  qui  estdessus  necesaairement,"  explaining  it  in  a  note  "  Tetre  absolu 
et  n^ceasaire,"  or  with  the  verb  ^n*  (y^^)^  in  which  case  the  sense  of  the 
passage  would  be,  *'  till  he  who  ascends  step  by  step  reaches  the  top  and  there 
necessarily  attains  a  perception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  latter  remains 
permanently  and  eternally  above  the  ladder.*'  Those  who  join  *'  necessarily" 
with  "is  upon  it"  (Mank,  Moreh  ha-moreh,  etc),  make  Maimonides  u^e tau- 
tological language  :  God  is  upon  the  ladder  necessarily,  for  He  is  upon  it  per- 
manently. The  reverse  order  would  then  certainly  be  more  correct :  God  is 
upon  it  permanently,  for  He  is  there  necessarily. 

«  In  the  translation  of  Tibbon,  the  words  vhv  n3n  (^■ttDX)DL*'=)  'DiilDlS^ 
bare  been  misunderstood  and  have  been  transformed,  in  the  printed  editions,  into 
Vhjf  3V3  'H  i^^7\  nOKCK'.  In  the  Comm.  of  Ibn  Caspi  (cf.  also  other  commen- 
tators), thoogb  he  quotes  Ivy  3V3  ^^  n^H,  the  remark  of  Maimonides  is  referred  to 
his  own  ns6  of  IvV,  not  to  V/V  occurring  in  the  Biblical  phrase.  It  is  possible 
that  here  also  the  words  3V3  ^^  have  erroneously  been  added  by  the  copyist. 

F 
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the  name  *7rf?D  *'  angel,"  was  applied  to  prophets  may  clearly 
be  seen  in  the  following  passages :  *7b^D  rhw^\  "  He  sent 
an  angel "  (Numb.  xx.  16) ;  DOnn  bw  bAan  ]D  *H  Trf»  b^'^1 
"  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim 
(Judges  ii.  1).^  How  suggestive^  too,  is  the  expression 
•13  D"^"n"^1  D"^by,  "ascending and  descending  on  it!"  The  ascent 
is  mentioned  before  the  descent,  inasmuch  as  the  **  ascending  " 
{n'^bv)  and  attaining  a  certain  height  of  the  ladder  precedes 
the  "  descending,"  (HT'T*),  i.e.,  the  application  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  ascent  for  the  training  and  the  in- 
struction of  mankind.  This  application  is  termed  nrn^, 
"  descent,"  in  accordance  with  our  explanation  of  the  term 
(chapter  x.). 

To  return  to  our  subject.  The  phrase  1>bl?  n!D  has  re- 
ference to  the  permanence  and  constancy  of  God,  not  to  the 
idea  of  physical  position.  This  is  also  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
-|')2n  bv  ra^i^X  "Thou  shalt  stand  upon  the  rock"  (Ex 
xxxiii.  21).  It  is  therefore  clear  that  :2!Q  and  TOi;  are 
identical  in  their  signification.  Comp.  by  027  T^3Sib  "TOW  '^3an 
3"iirQ  Tisn,  '*  Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upoQ 
the  rock  in  Horeb  "  (Ex.  xvii.  6).* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

•TIS  1,  jRock.   2,  Flint.   3,  Quany.   4,  Origin. 

The  word  -)•)!:  is  a  homonym.     First,  it  denotes  "  a  rock,''  as 
-iisn  n>Dm,  ''And  thou  shalt  smite  the  rock"  (Ex.  xvii.  6). 

1  According  to  Maimonides,  *]H7D,  in  the  first  quotation,  is  Moses ;  in  the 
second,  some  other  prophet,  not  named.  He  does  not,  howcTer,  prore  that 
**  angel,"  in  the  two  passages  quoted,  could  not  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word. 

«  Having  stated  that  lOy  and  D  V3,  in  their  figurative  application,  denote  the 
same  thing,  the  author  supports  his  interpretation  of  3!iCJ  in  the  phrase  HSV^l 
n^Vn  hv,  by  extending  the  identity  of  the  two  terms  to  that  of  the  phrmses 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  IIVH  ^y.  It  is  clear,  that  llVn  hv  lOV,  used 
in  reference  to  Ood,  has  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense ;  Maimonidee  con- 
cludes that  "11  Vn  hv  r\2)i^)  has  the  same  meaning,  althougli  the  subject  in 
ihjs  phrafie  19  Moses. 
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Then, "  a  hard  stone,"  like  the  flmt,^e.^.,  Dn'tS  mnnn,  "Knives 
of  stone  "  (Josh.  v.  2).  It  is  next  employed  to  signify  the 
quarry  from  which  the  stones  are  hewn ;  comp.  "TtlJ  br^  Its^DH 
orQSn,  "  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn  "  (Isaiah 
li.  1).'  From  this  latter  meaning  the  term  was  afterwards 
employed  to  express  "  the  root  and  origin  "  of  all  things. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  foregoing  yerse,  after  the 
words  DrQ!:n  n't!:  bw  'tra'^nn,  it  is  stated  'til  nn-QN  bw  ')^^:in, 
'*  Look  unto  Abraham  your  father,"  from  which  we  evidently 
may  infer  that  the  words  "Abraham  your  father  "  serve  to 
explain  '*  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn ; "  and  that  the 
Prophet  meant  to  say  "  Walk  in  his  ways,  put  faith  in  his 
instruction,  and  conduct  yourselves  according  to  the  rule  of 
his  life!  for  properties  contained  in  the  quarry  should  ba 
found  again  in  those  things  which  are  formed  and  hewn  out 
of  it." 

It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  Almighty  is  called  '^  rock  *' 
(m2),  lie  being  the  origin  and  the  causa  ejfficlens  of  all  things 
besides  Himself.  Thus  we  read  'bv^  U^r^n  iisn,  "  He  is  the 
Hock,  His  work  is  perfect "  (Deut.  xxxii.  4) ;  "^wn  TTb"^  nis, 
"  Of  the  Kock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful  "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  18) ;  DiDn  Dil!:,  "  Their  Rock  had  sold  them " 
(xxxii.  30) ;  irnbWD  11!:  ]^W,  "  There  is  no  rock  like  our 
God  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) :  n>d:>')Vn  -I12,  "  The  Rock  of  Eternity '' 
(Isaiah  xxvi.  4).  Again,  n')':sn  bv  ra!a\  "  And  thou  shalt 
stand  upon  the  rock  "  (Exod.  xxxiii.  21),  i.e.,  Be  firm  and 
steadfast  in  the  conviction  that  Ood  is  the  source  of  all 
things  (the  **  Primal  Cause  "),  for  this  will  lead  you  towards 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being.  We  have  shown  that 
the  words  NHM  DIpD  n3n  contain  the  same  idea.^ 

»  JKIV^KD  (B'^D^nn  n^Va,  Chanzi),  has  no  equivaleDt  in  the  tranalation  of 
Ibn  Tibbon. 

'  ThiB  yene  serves  to  prove  the  use  of  tsur  in  the  sense  of  *'  quarry,"  and 
also  its  use  in  the  figurative  meaning,  "  origin."  Having  no  other  support  for 
Uur  denoting  "quarry,"  Maimonides  derives  it,  probably,  from  the  vtrb 
0113  Vn,  which  is  used  in  reference  to  quarries  (comp.  SVnO  ^^2H  *'  minerals  "). 

'  Chapter  viii.  (p.  52],  where  makom  is  explained  as  denoting  a  certain 
degree  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  ()Vy  HH'IIO). 

f2 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

D^3a?n  iT^ir^Mnn  nr&yan  Hb*)  '*  Do  not  expound  Physics  in  (bj 
presence  of  two,"    (Talm.  Bab.  Ghagigah  11  b) 

Do  not  imagine  that  only  Metaphysics  should  be  taughl 
with  reserve  to  the  common  people  and  to  the  uninitiated; 
for  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  most  of  the  natonl 
sciences.^  In  this  sense  we  have  repeatedly  made  use  of  the 
expression  of  the  Sages,  U^^wn  rvwtnn  nir^yon  rf?\  *'  Do 
not  expound  the  chapter  on  the  Creation  in  the  presence  of 
two/'  [vide  In  trod,  page  7  and  note  3].  This  principle  was 
not  peculiar  to  our  Sages ;  ancient  philosophers  and  scholan 
of  other  nations  were  likewise  wont  to  treat  of  the  pnncipia 
rerum  obscurely,  and  to  use  figurative  language  in  dis- 
cussing such  subjects.  Thus  Plato  and  his  predecessors  called 
Substance  the  female,  and  Form  the  male.' — (You  are  aware' 
that  the  elements  of  all  existing  transient  things  are  three, 
viz.f  Substance,  Form,  and  Privation  [of  form]  ;  the  last- 
named  element  is  always  inherent  in  the  substance,  for 
otherwise  the  substance  would  be  incapable  of  receiving  a 
new  form  ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  privation 
[of  form]  is  included  among  the  elements.     As  soon^  then, 

'  This  chapter  appears  to  aim  at  justifying  the  use  of  figurative,  and  there- 
fore less  intelligible,  expression.^,  such  as  ^*  Tsur^*  instead  of  the  nK>re  common 
appellations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  was  here  the  proper  place  for  Mai- 
nionides  to  make  such  a  remark,  because,  according  to  his  interpretation,  the 

words  'llVn  7y  nSV^I  contain  a  figure  which  the  reader,  if  left  to  himself, 
would  not  easily  find  in  them.  In  addition  to  this,  his  interpretation  of  "IIV  as 
<<  the  source  of  all  things,"  brings  the  Biblical  passage  into  doeer  relation  to 
physical  science.  (See  Munk,  note  ad  Iceum.) 

'  Comp.  &v  rb  fikv  ildoQ  Xdyov  ex<*  dftpivSg  ri  icai  TrarpbQ  &  S*  SXa,  0fi\i6^ 
Ti  Kai  fiaripoQy  "  Of  which  the  form  has  the  relation  of  the  male  and  the 
father,  the  substance  that  of  the  female  and  the  mother."  (Plat  Timaei 
Locri,  94,  b,) 

3  The  words  "You  arc  aware,"  etc.,  to  "Treatises  on  Natural  Science,'* 
are  used  parenthetically,  containing,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Plato 
—  that  the  principles  of  all  things  were  two,  matter  and  form — the  author's  own 
opinion  that  three  principles  must  be  assiuned,  rt2.,  matter,  form,  and  privation 
of  form  {i.e.,  form  i«  potcHtia^  or  the  capacity  of  matter  to  receive  a  certain 
form) . 
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a  substance  has  received  a  certain  form,  the  privation  of 
that  form,  namely,  of  that  which  has  just  been  received, 
Imu  ceased^  and  is  replaced  by  the  privation  of  another 
I  ScKrmy  and  so  on  with  all  possible  forms,  as  is  explained 
treatises  on  natural  philosophy.^) — Now,  if  those  philo- 
len  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  lucid  expla- 
Station  of  these  metaphysical  subjects  still  were  in  the  habit 
i  of  discoBsing  them  in  figures  and  metaphors,  how  much  more 
'  «ikould  we,  having  the  interest  of  religion  at  heart,  refrain 
^  ftom  elucidating  to  the  mass  any  subject  that  is  beyond  their 
:  comprehension,  or  that  might  be  taken  in  a  sense  directly 
^posite  to  the  one  intended.     This  also  deserves  attention.^ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

2np,  V^t  tt?23,  To  approach,  to  touch,  1,  phfjaicilly ; 

2,  mentally.^ 

The  three  words  anp,  V^,  W^  sometimes  signify  "  contact "  or 
'^  nearness  in  space,''  sometimes  the  approach  of  man's  know- 

■  Bee  Axist.  Phys.,  L  6  and  7. 

s  In  this  phrase  Narboni  and  other  commentators  discover  an  allusion  to 
Bignifieationa  of  the  word  "11 V  not  mentioned  by  Maimonides  in  this  chapter. 
The  causes  of  all  things  being  four,  and  only  one  being  given  hero,  the  word  11V, 
denoting  origin  or  beginning  (that  is,  cause),  must  also  include  the  other  three 

canses  (iT^lV,  IDin,  nvDH,  fwm,  matter,  and  purpose).  More  probably,  how- 
erer,  the  author  reminds  the  reader  that  the  explanations  generally  given  of  the 
passage  quoted  at  the  end  of  chapter  xri.  are  only  for  the  common  people,  who 
would  not  underetand  the  philosophical  interpretation. 

*  In  the  preceding  chapters  Maimonides  spoke  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Primal  Cause,  which  man  can  attain,  by  gradually  ascending  the  ladder  of 
intellectual  comprehension ;  he  explains  now  the  term  "  approaching  God  "  as 
a  metaphor  expressing  the  same  idea,  especially  in  reference  to  the  verse, 
"And  Moses  alone  shall  draw  near  to  God,  and  they  shall  not  draw  near.*' 
The  chapters  which  follow  next  contain  the  interpretation  of  expressions 
referring  to  maniftstations  of  God  in  certain  places :  as  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
/Ued  the  tabeniacle  "  (ch.  xix.)  ;  "  The  Loid  sitting  upon  the  throne  hiph  and 
ixalted^*  (ch.  zx.) ;  *«And  the  Lord  pasMd  before  his  face"  (ch.  xxi.) ; 
<* Behold,  I  came  unto  thee"  (ch.  xxii.) ;  "The  Lord  cotmth  out  from  His 
place  "  (ch.  xxiii.)  ;  "  I  will  go,  and  I  will  return  to  my  place  "  (ch.  xxiv.) ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  him  who  dwelleth  in  the  bush  *'  (ch.  xxv.). 
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ledge  to  an  object,  as  if  it  resembled  the  pbysicul  approach  of 
one  body  to  another.  As  to  the  use  of  ^'ip  in  the  first  meaning, 
viz.,  to  draw  near  a  spot,  oomp.  narron  bM  nnp  irWD  **  A»  he 
drew  near  the  camp  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  19) ;  y*npn  n^HDI,  "  And 
Pharaoh  drew  near  (Ex.  xiv.  10).  V^  in  the  first  sense,  riz,, 
expressing  the  contact  of  two  bodies,  occurs  in  vbiib  V^uX) 
"  And  she  cast  it  at  his  feet "  (Ex.  iv.  25) ;  '^D  by  VT\  "  He 
caused  it  to  touch  my  mouth"  (Is.  vi.  7).^  And  w:o  in  the 
first  sense,  viz.,  the  approach  or  motion  of  a  man  towards 
another,  is  found,  e.g.,  in  HTirr'*  Tbw  wy^\  "  And  Judah  drew 
near  unto  him"  (Gen.  xliv.  1). 

The  second  meaning  of  these  three  words  is  ''  approach  by 
means  of  knowledge,"  or  "  contact  by  comprehension/'  but 
not  in  reference  to  space.  As  to  V^  in  this  second  sense,  comp. 
1Mtt7D  D'»ntt7n  bw  V:^  O,  "  for  her  judgment  reacbeth  unto 
heaven  "  (Jer.  li.  9).*  An  instance  of  mp  being  used  in  this 
meaning  is  contained  in  the  following  passage,  na^M  "nmrn 
"bn  linnpn  DDD  nwp^  "  And  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for 
you,  bring  it  unto  me  "  (Deut.  i.  17) ;  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  "  Ye  shall  make  it  known  unto  me.'*  The  verb  3np 
(in  the  Hiphil)  is  thus  employed  in  the  sense  of  giving  in- 
formation concerning  a  thing.^  The  verb  W^  is  used  figura- 
tively in  the  phrase  nDN^*)  Dm2M  tt?n,  "And  Abraham 
drew  near,  and  said  "  (Gen.  xviii.  23) ;  this  took  place  in 
a  prophetic  vision  and  in  a  trance,  as  will  be  explained ;  * 

'  By  adding  this  instance,  Maimonides  appears  to  indicate  that,  although 
part  of  a  prophetical  vision,  the  words  ^D  7y  V^'*\  "  and  he  caused  (the  coal)  to 
touch  my  mouth,**  may  he  taken  literally,  hecause  the  Prophet  really  perceived 
that  process  in  the  vision. 

'  This  phrase  is  generally  taken  as  a  hyperbolic  expression,  meaning  *'  very 
great.*'  According  to  Maimonides,  the  terms  D^DC^  and  D^pH^  are  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  '*  the  Most  High,'*  and  ntD&S^D  as  denoting  **  her  sins  de« 
serve  punishment "  {"  her  sins  became  known  to  the  Most  High  "). 

3  This  remark  seems  to  be  quite  superfluous ;  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  added  after  vX  pS^lpD  more  timn  after  the  instances  for  V^^  and 
(^3^.  The  special  figurative  meaning  of  2')p  is,  perhaps,  in  this  instance  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  verb  VJiyDEJ'l  "  and  I  will  hear  it,*'  which  follows 
immediately. 

*  Pt.  I.,  cap.  xxi.,  and  Pt.  II.,  cap.  xli. — The  figurative  meaning  of  ^'33  is 
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also  in  vnStDni  von  ntn  nvn  W^  O  1V\  "  Forasmuch  as 
this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouths  and  with  their 
lips  "  (Isaiah  xxix.  13).  Wherever  a  word  denoting  approach 
or  contact  is  employed  in  the  prophetic  writings  to  describe 
a  certain  relation  between  the  Almighty  and  any  created 
being,  it  has  to  be  understood  in  this  latter  sense  [viz,,  to 
approach  mentally].  For,  as  will  be  proved  in  this  treatise,^ 
the  Supreme  is  incorporeal,  and  consequently  He  does  not 
approach  nor  draw  near  a  thing,  nor  can  aught  approach  or 
touch  Him ;  for  when  a  being  is  without  corporeality,  it 
cannot  occupy  space,  and  all  idea  of  approach,  contact, 
distance,  conjunction,  separation,  touch,  or  proximity  is 
inapplicable  to  such  a  being. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  verses  bDb  'n  nnp 
VKTip,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Him  " 
(Ps.  cxlv.  18) ;  ]lSSrT  D"^nbM  ronp,  •'  They  take  delight  in 
approaching  to  God"  (Is.  Iviii.  2);  mra  "b  D'^nbs  n^'^p^ 
'*  The  nearne^  of  God  is  pleasant  to  me  '*  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  28)  ; 
all  such  phrases  intimate  a  spiritual  approach,  i.e.,  the 
attainment  of  some  knowledge,  not,  however,  approach  in 
space.  Thus  also  vbw  D'^n'np,  "  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto 
him  '*  (Deut.  iv.  7) ;  yD27l  TlHA  nip,  "  Draw  thou  near  and 

clearer  in  the  instance  which  fullowSf  the  verb  being  joined  to  VE)3,  **  with 
their  mouths ;  **  and  it  is  probahly  quoted  to  support  the  explanation  of  the 
phrase  DH'ISK  Z^^t,  **  And  Abraham  approached  mentally.**  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  Maimonides,  that  the  communication  between  God  and 
Abraham  as  related  in  Gen.  xyiii.  23-33,  took  place  in  a  prophetic  vision, 
although  this  circumstance  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bible.  Maimonidea 
adds  that  it  took  place  in  H^KH^  nDl"in)  *'  a  prophetic  trance ;  "  the 
reader  is  not  informed  on  what  biblical  passage  this  statement  is  based. 
The  author  nowhere  proves  that  all  divine  communications  were  made 
to  Abraham  in  that  condition.  The  state  of  prophetic  trance  is  different 
from  a  mere  ''vision,*'  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Maimonides  iu  Part  II., 
chapter  xli. 

The  preposition  )D,  meaning  "  in  the  same  sense  as  the  expression  has  in 
the  following  passage,*'  or  "of  the  same  kind  as,*'  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  has 
no  equivalent  in  the  original.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  pi. 
Some  commentators  join  it  with  the  preceding  "IXSH^S^  1D3,  *'  as  may  be 
explained  by  referriog  to."    Charizi  has  "1^^(1  instead  of  )D. 

*  Pt.  II.,  cap.  iv. 


1 
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hear  "  (Deut.  v.  27) ;  'W  nnb  niDD  IKQ%  "  And  Moses  alone 
shall  draw  near  the  Lord;  but  they  shall  not  come  nigh" 
(Ex.  xxiv.  2). 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  take  this  expression  na7Q  W^') 
**  And  Moses  shall  draw  near  "  to  mean  that  he  approached 
a  certain  place  in  the  mountain,  whereon  the  Divine 
Light  shone,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible^  "  where  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  abode,*'  you  may  do  so,  provided  you  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  there  is  no  difference  whether 
a  person  stand  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ninth  sphere,  if  this  were  possible  ;  he  is  no 
further  away  from  God  in  the  one  case,  or  nearer  to  Him 
in  the  other ;  those  only  approach  Him  who  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  Him  ;  while  those  who  remain  ignorant  of  Him 
recede  from  Him.  In  this  approach  towards,  or  recession 
from  God  there  are  numerous  grades  one  above  the  other, 
and  I  shall  further  elucidate^  in  one  of  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  the  Treatise,^  what  constitutes  the  difference  in 
our  perception  of  God. 

In  the  passage  ')3K7y»')  D^nrQ  y:D,  "  Touch  the  mountains, 
and  they  shall  smoke  "  (Ps.  cxliv.  5),  the  verb  y:i  is  used  in  a 
figurative  sense.  "  Let  thy  word  touch  them,"  as  in  the 
phrase  IDSr  bv  ^31,  "Touch  thou  him  himself"  (Job  ii.  5), 
the  meaning  of  which  is  "  Bring  thy  infliction  upon  him." 
In  a  similar  manner  V^,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, must  in  each  place  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
context ;  for  in  some  cases  it  denotes  contact  of  two  material 
objects,  in  others  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  a  thing, 
as  if  he  who  now  comprehends  anything  which  he  had  not 
comprehended  previously  had  thereby  approached  a  subject 
which  had  been  distant  from  him.  This  point  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.^ 

*  Part  II.,  cap.  xxxvi.,  and  Part  I.,  cap.  Ix. 

^  Thia  remark  is  added,  according  to  Efodi  and  others,  to  indicate  that 
the  two  passages,  <^  You  shall  not  touch  it"  (Gen.  iii.)  and  **No  hand  shall 
touch  it"  (Exod.  xix.),  are  to  he  explained  according  to  the  same  principle. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 
wbo  1,  To  fill    2,  To  complete.   3,  To  reach  the  highest  degree. 

The  term  bfra  is  a  homonym  which  denotes  that  one 
substance  enters  another,  and  fills  it,  as  niD  Mboni,  "  And 
she  filled  her  pitcher"  (Gen.  xxiv.  16);  nnyn  bfro 
"rnrf?,  "  An  omer-full  for  each  "  (Ex.  xvi.  32;  /  and  many 
other  instances.  Next,  it  signifies  the  expiration  or  com- 
pletion of  a  fixed  period  of  time,  as  rxH^  rr^Q**  IsbD***!,  "  And 
when  her  days  to  be  delivered  were  fulfilled"  (Gen.  xxv. 
24)  ;  DV  C^yniM  ^  1b6tt^t,  **  And  forty  days  were  completed 
for  him "  (Gen.  1.  3).  It  further  denotes  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  excellency,  as  'n  n^nn  b^D"),  "  Full 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2»3) ;  b^D 
nb  n!:on  DTIIW,  '*  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart " 

(Ex.  XXXV.  35) ;  nv^vn  nK)  uTonn  nwi  noDnn  nw  ^biy^ 

**  He  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and 
cunning'*  (1  Kings  vii.  14).^  In  this  sense  it  is  said  wbo 
1TOD  V^wn  bD  (lit.  "  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,''  Is. 
vi.  4),  **  All  the  earth  gives  evidence  of  His  perfection,"  that  is 
to  say,  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  it.^     Thus  also  sb)D  'n  linDI 

"  The  editions  of  the  Bible  have  13DD  ^lC>Vr\  K^D.  Either  Maimonides 
himself  or  the  copyists  confounded  the  two  passages  IPIK?  "^Dyn  ^JE^  and 

WOO  noyn  K^D  (Ex.  xvi.  21  and  32). 

'  According  to  Maimonides  the  meaning  of  these  three  passages  is  :  **  The 
greatest  blessing  of  the  Lord/'  "  He  gave  them  the  highest  degree  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  heart,'*  "  He  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom,"  etc. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Maimonides  reconciles  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  with  his  interpretation.     Some  authors   (as  Efodi  and 

others)  supply  **th6  perfection"  as  the  explanation  of  K7D,  and  give  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  as  follows :  "  The  perfection  of  the  whole  earth  proves 
His  perfection,"  so  that  in  the  words  of  Maimonides  the  principal  part,  the 

substitute  for  K^tD,  the  theme  of  this  chapter,  is  absent.  It  is  possible  that 
Maimonides  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage  paraphrases  only  the  first 

three  words  f^'^H  73  K^D,  excluding  11133.  According  to  this  view  the 
phrase  is  to  be  rendered,  <*  The  perfection  of  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory," 
that  is,  "  the  perfection  which  the  whole  earth  declares  is  His  glory."    The 


\ 
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pB7!Dn  HA,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle " 
(Ex.  xl.  34)  ;^  and,  in  fact,  every  application  of  rfpD  to  God 
must  be  interpreted  in  this  manner ;  aad  not  that  He  has  a 
body  occupying  space.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  prefer 
to  think  that  (in  this  passage)  by  'Jl  T"DD,  ''the  glory 
of  the  Lord,"  a  certain  light  created  for  the  purpose  is 
to  be  understood,  that  that  light  is  always  termed  TTDDt 
and  that  the  same  '*  filled  the  tabernacle,"  we  have  no 
objection.* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

nn  and  Mtt?3,  High,  1,  in  space ;  2,  in  estimation. 

The  word  CD  is  a  homonym,  denoting  elevation  in  space, 
and  elevation  in  dignity,  i.e.,  greatness,  honour,  and 
power.  It  has  the  first  meaning  in  \pwn  b^Q  nnnn  mm, 
"  And  the  ark  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth  "  (Gen.  vii.  17) ; 
and  the  latter  meaning  in  D^O  TiPQ  '^D'lDnn,  "I  have 
exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people  ^'  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  20) ; 
nayn  ^ino'  ^^nonn  -idm  ]y\  "Forasmuch  as  I  have 
exalted  thee  from  amongst  the  dust"  (1  Kings  xvi.  2)  : 
D^n  TinD  T^nonn  '\V\  '*  Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee 
from  among  the  people*'  (1  Kings  xiv.  7). 

Whenever  the  term  D")  is  employed  in  reference  to  God, 
it  must  be  taken  in  the  second  sense :  D'^nbw  UVyj3  by  HQ^n, 
**  Be  thou  exalted,  0  God,  above  the  heavens"  (Ps.  Ivii.  12). 


words  iX^rV  y^T\  ^X  have  been  added  in  order  to  substitute  for  TilSTn  ("is 
evidence,"  lit.  •*  testifies,")  another  verb  that  implied  the  notion  of  '•  speaking  " 

in  a  less  degree.  The  suffix  in  Hvy  agrees  with  7KD3.  Maimonides  appears 
to  have  abandoned  this  somewhat  forced  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  favour 
of  the  more  simple  one,  '*  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  praise."  Comp.  ch. 
Ixiv.  on  the  different  meanings  of  1133. 

^  That  is,  according  to  the  author,  the  perfection  of  the  Lord  appeared  in 
the  Tabernacle. 

-  Cump.  chapter  v.,  page  47,  note  1. 

a  Our  ediUons  of  the  Bible  have  ISyn  p. 
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In  the  same  manner  SK73  denotes  both  elevation  in  space 
and  elevation  in  rank  and  dignity.^  In  the  former  sense 
it  occurs  in  Dnnon  bv  Oinw  rw  1MB7''%  "  And  they  lifted 
up  their  corn  upon  their  asses "  (Gen.  xlii.  26);  and  there 
are  many  instances  like  this  in  which  the  verb  KU73  has  the 
meaning  "  to  carry/'  **  to  move  "  from  place  to  place ;  for 
this  implies  elevation  in  space.  In  the  latter  sense  we 
have  im^ba  «tt;3n%  "  And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted  " 
(Num.  xxiv.  7) ;  DNtt?3'»')  DblD3'»1,  "  And  he  bare  them,  and 
carried  them  "  (Isaiah  Ixiii.  9) ;  1Mtt73nn  V^112^t  "  Wherefore 
do  ye  exalt  yourselves  "  (Num.  xvi.  3). 

Every  expression  including  H273  when  applied  to  God  has 
this  latter  sense— e.^.,  V^wn  DSW  Mtt?3n,  *' Lift  up  thyself, 
thou  judge  of  the  earth  "  (Ps.  xciv.  2) ;  M2?31  tJi  "iiaw  nD, 
"  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Exalted  One  "  (Is.  Ivii.  15)— 
denoting  elevation  in  rank,  quality,  and  power ;'  not,  how- 
ever, in  space. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  I  employ  the  expression,  *'  eleva- 
tion in  rank,  quality,  and  power,**  and  you  may  say,  "  How  can 
you  assert  that  several  distinct  expressions  denote  the  same 
thing  P  "^     It  will  be  explained  later  on  (ch.  1.  seqq.)  that  those 

*  The  original  bll/K  is  rendered  p7nn  by  Ibn  Tibbon ;  it  is  the  portion 

allotted  to  something ;  it  is  a  synonym  of  7\?V0  and  M JlltD  ;  and  p7nn  piH^ 
means  ^*  distinction  of  the  portion  *'  {tcil.  of  honour,  dignity,  etc.)  i.e.,  '*  dis- 
tinction." Comp.  ch.  viii.  page  51,  note  2.    Shemtob  and  others  are  of  opinion 

that  by  p7nn  {Pn^  Maimonides  meant  to  say  that  H\£^2  implied  a  higher  degree 
of  elevation  than  D11. 

'  Ibn  Tibbon  appears  to  have  read  in  the  original  n^]^  n^X^5l  nbl^D  nVD")  > 
in  the  edition  of  Hunk  nbl^D  ^  omitted.  The  reading  of  Ibn  Tibbon 
deserves  the  preference,  for  in  the  first  place  it  harmonises  better  with  the  words 

which  follow :  niooni  rhv^)  na-iiD  nb>n:  ''li}:^^^  yyv^  n\:^p^  bxi, 

and  secondly  the  word  nys"1>  "  elevation,"  is  used  by  Maimonides  in  this 
chapter  in  its  general  meaning,  referring  both  to  space  and  to  dignity,  and  was 
therefore  most  probably  connected  in  this  place  with  a  qualifying  genitive. 

^  The  question  here  anticipated  by  Maimonides  is  not  why  the  author  em- 
ployed the  three  synonyms  niDDH,  HPyD,  H^lltD  ;  first,  because  there  were 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  even  in  the  first  part  of  this  same  chapter,  opportu- 
nities for  such  a  remark,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Maimonides  should  have 
reserved  it  for  this  place  (see  Shemtob  ad  locum) ;  secondly,  the  answer  that  in 
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who  possess  a  true  knowledge  of  God  do  not  consider  that 
He  possesses  many  attributes,  but  believe  that  these  various 
attributes  which  describe  His  Might,  Greatness,  Power, 
Perfection,  Goodness,  etc.,  have  one  and  the  same  sense, 
namely,  that  of  His  Essence,  and  not  anything  extraneouB  to 
His  Essence.  I  shall  devote  special  chapters  to  the  Names 
and  Attributes  of  God  ;  our  intention  here  is  solely  to  shew 
that  Htz;^')  CD  in  the  passage  quoted  denote  elevation  in  rank, 
not  in  space. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


nnv,  1,  To  pass.  2,  To  sound,   3,  To  appear.    4,  To  transgress. 

5,  To  miss. 

In  its  primary  signification^  the  word  n^V  refers  to  the 
motion  of  a  body  in  space,  and  is  chiefly  applied  ^  to 
living  creatures  moving  at  some  distance  in  a  straight 
line,'   e.g.,   Drr^asb  ^:iV  Mint,  "And  He  passed  over  before 

God  all  attributes  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  is  no  reply  to  this  question.  The 
author  has  explained  the  expression  KC^3  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Dl ;  both 
occur  together  in  the  last  mentioned  instance  ;  he  therefore  adds.  Be  not  sur- 
prised that  I  explain  two  distinct  attributes  (D^^^  D^S^Sy)  to  be  identical 
(iriK  pDV)  for  the  Divine  attributes,  etc. ;  otherwise  Maimonides  would  have 
said  D^m  W^y^V  '«  ]''^V  D^BTI  yA.  In  addition  to  this  reasoning  we 
may  add  that  Charizi  omits  those  synonyms  in  his  translation  altogether.     He 

has:  n'y:v  n'^^n  y^  noxn  dki  ryi  n^na  pay^  h^n  kb^^i  d-i  idk  ns 

1  The  Hebrew  versions  omit  the  words  ^my  ^K  ^D  "lUy^K  ^jyon  «*in  the 
signification  of  l^y  in  Arabic,*'  as  superfluous  in  a  translation  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew. 

»  The  Arabic  is  ^IK^N  H^KriDI,  Ht.,  "and  the  first  instance  of  it."  Ibn 
Tibbon,    HDIt^'Nin  inmn  ^PV)y  in  some  MSS.  pB'«in    13VD11 ;  Munk,  11 

d6signe  d'abord.  /1K7K  ilKDyD  is  the  first  of  the  principal  significations  of 
the  term ;  each  of  those  may  contain  several  different  meanings,  which  are 

introduced  by  /1N?N  H/NriD,  "  the  first  instance  of  this  primary  meaning 
is."  The  first  three  significations  given  by  Maimonides  may  be  considered  as 
variations  of  the  primary  meaning. 

3  Arabic :  D^priDD  «D  lyn  'f?V ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  IB'^  inH  pnn  bV-  The 
word  iriK,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  KO,  does  not  here  denote  the  numeral 
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them  "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3)  ;  UVn  "^asfr  ")»,  "  Pass  before  the 
people  "  (Ex.  xvii.  6).  Instances  of  this  kind  are  numerous. 
The  term  nnr  was  next  applied  to  the  passage  of  sound 
through  air,  as  namon  bip  TT^ny^l,  **  And  they  caused  a 
sound  to  pass  throughout  the  camp"  (Ex.  xxxvi.  6)  ; 
,n  nv  Dn»0  mo?  03M  narw,  **That  I  hear  the  Lord's 
people  spreading  the  report "  (1  Sam.  ii.  24)  .^ 

Figuratively  it  denoted  the  appearance  of  the  Light  and  the 
Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  which  the  prophets  perceived 
in  their  prophetic  visions,  as  it  is  said  K?M  TObt  "fWV  "Tian  nani 
rhHTi  Dnt^n  ]'»n  nay  iQ7W,  "  And  behold  a  smoking  fiimace, 
and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces  "  (Gen. 
XV.  17).^  This  took  place  in  a  prophetic  vision,  for  the  nar- 
rative commences  Dnawby  nbS3  nOTini,  "And  a  deep  sleep 
fell  upon  Abram."  The  verb  has  this  latter  meaning  in 
a'»n!M  \nH3  '•mayt,  "  And  I  shall  pass  through  the  land 
of  Egypt "  (Ex.  xii.  12),'  and  in  all  similar  phrases. 

The  verb  nnv  is  next  employed  to  express  that  a  person 
has  gone  too  far,  and  transgressed  the  usual  limit,  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  act,  as  l**"*  Ti^V  nrDDt,  "  And  as  a  man  who 
in  drinking  wine  has  pasaed  the  proper  limit  "*  (Jer.  xxiii.  9). 

"«.ne,"  but  rather  the  indefinite  "a"  or  ** some."  The  addition  of  D^pDDD 
("•'C^)  "straight,"  implies  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  verb  l^y  signifies  "to 
go  before  another  (at  some  distance)  in  a  straight  line." 

1  So  Rashi  also ;  Targum :  ^^H  WDV  py^l  (according  to  the  reading  quoted 
by  Eimchi,  p^JT'),  "which  the  people  of  the  Lord  spread  about."  A.  V.,  "  Ye 
make  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress." 

^  Maimonides  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  in  these  interpretations; 
**  The  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp"  were  really  seen  by  Abraham 
though  in  a  Tision,  patting  "between  those  pieces."  The  verb  "13y,  never- 
thelefs,  is  said,  in  this  instance,  to  have  a  figurative  meaning,  and  even  appears 
to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  inference  that  in  other  passages,  e.g.,  )^1K3  ^H^^yi 
D^IVO,  the  term  HIV  ib  likewise  to  be  taken  in  this  figurative  sense.     In 

speaking  of  the  verb  V^^  (ch.  xviii.),  the  passage  ^D  bv  V^^l  (Isaiah  vi.  7)  was 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  although  the  act  was 
perceived  by  Isaiah  in  a  vision.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  use  the  expression 
*'it  was  figuratively  applied"  in  the  same  sense;  and  this  signification  of 
nny  is,  in  fact,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word.    {See  p.  76,  Note  2.) 

'  i.e..  My  glory  will  reveal  itself  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

*  Lit.,  "  And  like  a  man  in  whom  the  wine  has  passed  the  limit  proper  for 
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It  is  also  used  figuratively  to  denote :  to  abandon  one  aim/ 
and  turn  to  a  diflFerent  aim  and  object,  e.g.^  *»!nin  m>  Mim 
Ti^D2?nb,  "  He  shot  an  arrow,  causing  it  to  miss  the  aim  "  *  (I 
Sam.  XX.  86).  This  is  the  sense,  it  appears  to  me,  of  1:237  in 
the  passage  V3S  by  'n  "la^?"**),  (lit.  **  And  the  Lord  passed  by 
before  him,"  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,)  the  pronoun  in  the  word  ^39 
referring  to  God — ^also  according  to  the  opinion  of  our 
teachers  V3S  in  this  passage  means  '*  the  face  of  Qod„"  and, 
although  this  is  found  in  the  midst  of  Agadic  interpreta- 
tions ^  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  our  work,  yet  it 
is  some  support  of  our  view,  that  the  suffix  in  V3S  is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  God — and  the  whole 
passage  could  in  my  opinion  be  explained  as  follows :  Moses 
sought  to  attain  to  a  certain  perception  which  is  called 
D'^aQ  n^'^HD  **  the  perception  of  the  Divine  countenance," 
a  term  occurring  in    the   phrase  IWD^    \h    "^asi,  "  My  face 

him."  The  grammatical  construction  of  the  phrase  has  hy  no  means  been 
ignored  by  Maimonides,  as  Munk  thinks  (*'  L'auteur,  en  cboisissent  cet  exemple, 
a  ncglig6  le  sens  grammatical  du  passage  ").  The  question  whether,  according 
to  Maimonides,  "^^^^  or  {^^  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  was  fully  discussed  by 
Ibn  Caspi,  Crescas,  Abrabanel,  and  others. 

>  The  original  ^OSD  is  treated  by  Munk  as  the  fifth  form  of  1tD5,  denoting 
"  to  advance,*'  *'  to  go  before."  This  explanation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
instance  which  follows;  for  V^D  7y  Tl  ll^y^l,  according  to  Maimonides, 
means  "  Ood  refused  to  grant  the  direct  revelation  called  D^^D ;"  and  not 
**6od  passed  before  (or  beyond)  that  revelation."  K^tDH^I,  the  render- 
ing of  Ibn  Tibbon,  (*D5n  being  derived  from  Kt35),  appears  to  be  more 
correct ;  the  Hiphil  K^Onn  signifies  '*  to  cause  to  miss,"  '*  to  turn  away 
from  a  certain  aim  ;'*  thus  God  *■  turned  away '  from  granting  to  Moses  one  gift 
and  granted  another. 

^  That  is,  he  shot  the  arrow  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  not  come  down 
where  the  lad  stood.  Some  believe  that  according  to  Maimonides,  the 
passage  is  to  be  explained  as  follows : — He  shot  the  arrow,  in  order  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  lad  from  the  spot  where  David  and  Jonathan  intended 
to  have  a  farewell  conversation.    (See  Ibn  Caspi,  Crescas  and  Abrabanel.) 

^  It  is  not  clear  to  which  passage  in  the  Talmud,  or  in  the  Midrashim 
Maimonides  refers.     Munk  thinks  that  Bosh  ha-shanah  17b,  is  meant,  where 

it  is  said  '131  y'K'a  n''npn  PjDynaK'  no'?©  r:D  ^y  'n  -inyM ;  and  where 

^OynS  is  a  paraphrase  of  lOD  7y  (IflvtD)  "l^y^.  Maimonides  appears  to 
understand  this  metaphor  in  the  sense,  that  Grod  withheld  the  direct  know- 
ledge of  Himself  (Q^3D)  from  Moses. 
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cannot  be  seen ; "  but  God  vouchsafed  to  him  a  perception 
of  a  lower  degree,  viz.,  that  called  nirw  n^^HD,  "  the  seeing 
of  the  back/*  in  the  words  mrw  rw  n^wni,  "  And  thou 
shalt  see  me  from  the  back ''  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23).  We  have  men- 
tioned this  subject  in  our  work  Mischneh  Torah.^  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  stated  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  that  the 
Lord  withheld  from  Moses  that  perception  which  is  termed 
''  the  sight  of  the  Divine  face,''  and  substituted  for  it  another 
gift,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the  acts  attributed  to  God,  which, 
as  I  shall  explain  (ch.  liv.),  are  considered  to  be  different  and 
separate  attributes  of  the  Supreme.  In  asserting  that  God 
withheld  from  Moses  (the  higher  knowledge)  I  mean  to  say 
that  this  knowledge  was  unattainable,  that  by  its  nature  it 
was  inaccessible  to  Moses;  for  man,  whilst  able  to  gain 
perfection  by  applying  his  reasoning  faculties  to  the  attain- 
ment of  what  is  within  the  reach  of  his  intellect,  either 
weakens  his  reason  or  loses  it  altogether^  as  soon  as  he 
ventures  to  seek  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge — as  I  shall 
elucidate  in  one  of  the  chapters '  of  this  work — unless  he  be 
granted  a  special  aid  from  heaven,  as  is  described  in  the 
words,  "nny  y^  ^^^  >M  '»ro»1, "  And  I  will  cover  thee  with 
my  hand  until  I  pass  by ''  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23). 

Onkelos,  in  translating  this  verse,  adopts  the  same  method 
which  he  applies  to  the  explanation  of  similar  subjects,  viz., 
every  expression  implying  corporeality  or  corporal  proper- 
ties, when  referring  to  God,  is  explained  by  assuming  an 
ellipsis  of  a  nomen  regens  before  "  God,"  thus  connecting  the 
expression  (of  corporeality)  with  another  word  which  is 
supplied,   governing    the   genitive    "God;"   e,g,,   'n   roni 

■  See  Maimonides,  Miahneh  Thorab,  i. ;  TeBode  hattorah,  i.  8,  10.  Comp. 
i.  38. 

*  The  Arabic  I^H^  can,  in  the  original,  be  referred  both  to  }XD3K,  and  to 
^K•^^K,  !.#.,  either  "  the  man  dice,"  or  "  the  perceptive  power  of  the  man 
dies;"  the  latter  is  more  probable,  aa  Munk  rightlj  argues,  because  the 
author  only  treats  here  of  inteUectual  failure  and  success.  In  Hebrew  the 
two  words,  DHK,  H^^n  haTing  different  genders,  DID^  must  be  joined  with 
DIM. 

^  Chap,  zxzii. 


<So  (.uiDE  OF   iiii:  nan'LLXKi). 

1"»by  n!r3,  *'And  behold  the  Lord  stood  upon  it"  (Gen. 
xxviii.  13),  he  renders  '•nib^  inVT2  'ni  Hn,T,  "  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  stood  arrayed  above  it."  Again,  'n  ^T» 
•7^3^ni  "^S^D,  **  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  *'  (Gen. 
xxxi.  49),  he  renders,  'ni  WHD^D  TD\  **  The  word  of  the 
Lord  shall  watch."  This  is  his  ordinary  method  in  explaining 
Scripture.  He  applies  it  also  to  the  phrase  V3D  b3?  '71  "ID^I 
bnp^l  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  which  he  renders  wny^DW  'n  nnw\ 
H")p1  •»niDM  bv,  "  The  Lord  caused  His  Presence  to  pass  before 
his  face  and  called."  ^  According  to  this  rendering  the  thing 
which  passed  was  unquestionably  some  physical  object,  the 
suffix  in  the  word  vas  referring  to  Moses,  and  the  expression 
Vas  \V,  being  equivalent  to  V3Sb,  "before  him."  Comp. 
vas  bv  nnaDn  nin2?ni,  "  Jiifo  went  the  present  over  before 
him"  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  This  is  likewise  an  appropriate 
and  satisfactory  explanation  ;  and  I  can  adduce  still  further 
support  for  the  opinion  of  Onkelos  from  the  words  "112372 
">T1M,  **  while  my  glory  passeth  by "  (Ex.  xxxiii  22), 
which  expressly  state  that  the  passing  object  was  something 
ascribed  to  God,  not  God  Himself;  and  of  this  Divine 
glory  it  is  also  said  nn3?  iVy  "  until  I  pass  by,"  and  TT  nin^^l 
V2D  b2?,  "  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him." 

Should  it,  however,  be  considered  necessary  to  assume 
here  an  ellipsis,  according  to  the  method  of  Onkelos  who 
supplies  in  some  instances  the  term  WDjT  (glory),  in  others 
bDQ'^D  (word),  and  in  others  TO^Dtt^  (Divine  Radiance),  as  the 
context  may  require  in  each  particular  case,  we  can  also 
supply  here  the  word  bip  (voice),  and  explain  bp  "11237^1 
hnp'^1  vaQ  by  'n,  "  And  a  voice  from  the  Lord  passed 
before  him  and  called."  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
verb  nny  can  be  applied  to  the  voice,  as  in  bp  Ti^sr^') 
narrow,  "  And  they  caused  a  voice  to  pass  through  the  camp  " 
(Ex.  xxxvi.  6).  According  to  this  explanation,  it  was  the  voice 

'  These  three  terms  Klp^,  K"1ta^D,  KD^^Dfi^  express  according  to  Efodi, 
three  degrees  of  prophetic  perception  :  the  purely  intellectual,  the  intellectual 
combined  with  physical  hearing,  and  intellectual  combined  with  physical 
aight. 
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which  called.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to  applying  the 
expression  wnp  to  bip  (voice),  for  a  similar  phrase  occurs  in 
the  Bible  in  reference  to  God's  commands  to  Moses,  ^^ZDtZ?^*) 
y^  nym  b^pn  nw,  "  He  heard  the  voice  speaking  unto 
him";  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  can  be  said  "  the  voice 
spoke/*  we  may  also  say  *'the  voice  called  *'  (wnp);  indeed, 
we  can  even  support  this  application  of  the  verbs  naw 
and  Mip  to  bp,  by  parallel  passages,  ^  as  iDhn  Hnp  "IDW  bp 
tripMno,  "A  voice  saith  '  Cry,*  and  it  says  'What  shall  I 
cry' "2  (Isaiah  xl.  6).  According  to  this  view,  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  under  discussion  would  be :  *'  A  voice  of 
Ood  passed  before  him  and  called,  '  Eternal,  Eternal,  All- 
powerful,  AU-merciful,  and  All-gracious  !*  "  (The  word 
Eternal  is  repeated ;  it  is  in  the  vocative, '  for  the  Eternal 
is  the  one  who  is  called.  Comp.  Moses,  Moses  !  Abraham, 
Abraham  ! )  This,  again,  is  a  very  appropriate  explanation 
of  the  text. 

You  will  surely  not  find  it  strange  that  this  subject,  so 
profound  and  difficult,  should  bear  various  interpretations ; 
for  it  will  not  impair  the  force  of  the  argument  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned.  Either  explanation  may 
^  adopted ;  you  may  take  that  grand  scene  altogether  as 
&  prophetic  vision,  and  the  whole  occurrence  ^   as  a  mental 

'  It  is  stTEDge  tliat  Maimonides,  in  proving  that  Hip  may  be  applied  to  b)p 

^w%  an  inference  from  the  application  of  '\2*1  to  7ip,  while  he  at  once  could 

We  adduced  the  parallel  passage,  HDp  71p  (Isa.  xl.  3).    Perhaps  he  prefers  a 
proof  from  the  Pentateuch  to  quotations  from  other  Biblical  books. 

'  A.  v.,  "And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry  P"  According  to  Maimonides, 
the  words  K^fHC  ilD  "1DK1  are  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  answer  of  the 
prophet,  but  the  continuation  of  what  the  Yoice  says ;  and  the  first  person  of 

KlpK  likewise  refers  to  /1p.    It  is  not  clear  why  the  author  chose  this  forced 

interpretation  instead  of  quoting  Klip  /1p  (ib,  ver.  3). 

3  It  appears  that,  according  to  the  first  explanation  ('<6od  refused  the 
direct  comprehenf ion*'),  Maimonides  joined  the  two  words,  ^^  K*)p^\  into  one 
sentence,  "aad  the  Lord  called."  (So  also  Saadia;  iee  Ibn  Esra,  ad  loeum.) 
We  are  not  told  why,  according  to  the  second  inteipretation,  ^^  Kip^l  oould 

not  be  explained  to  be  identical  with  ^^  71p  K*lp^1, "  and  the  Toice  of  the  Lord 

called  ;*'  or  why,  according  to  the  first,  ^^  ^%  oould  not  be  in  the  YoeatiYe  case. 
*  Cbariii    baa   173  e^^"inni;    \i^y\7)  is  here,   probably,  a    synonym  of 

G 
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operation^  and  you  may  consider  that  what  he  reqaire<i^ 
what  was  withheld  from  him,  and  what  he  attained,  were 
perceived  by  the  intellect  without  the  use  of  the  senses  (as  we 
have  explained  above)  :  or  you  may  assume  that  in  addition 
there  was  a  certain  ocular  perception  of  a  material  object,  the 
sight  of  which  would  assist  intellectual  perception.     The 
latter  is   the  view  of  Onkelos,  unless  he  assumes  that  in 
this   instance  the   ocular  perception    was  likewise  a  pro- 
phetic vision,  as  was  the  case  with  **  a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces  "  (Gen.  xv. 
17),  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Abraham.     You  may  also 
assume  that  in  addition  there  was  a  perception  of  sound,  and 
that  there  was  a  voice  which  passed  before  him,  and  was 
undoubtedly  something  material.     You   may  choose  either 
of  these  opinions,  for  our  sole  intention   and  purpose  i^ 
to  guard  you  against  the  belief  that  the  phrase  'n  ■)iny^*% 
*'and  the  Lord  passed/'  is  analogous  to  nvr\  *»3Qb  "il^r,  "pas^ 
before  the  people  "  (Ex.  xvii.  5),  for  God,  being  incorporeal , 
cannot  be  said  to  move,  and  consequently  the  verb  "037,  "  t.^ 
pass,"   cannot   with    propriety  be  applied  to   Him  in  i 
primary  signification. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Mn  1,  To  come.     2,  To  enter.     Applied  (a)  to  liting  ereatttres ; 

(b)  to  incorporeal  things.^ 

In  Hebrew,  the  verb  H3  signifies  "^  to  come  "  as  applied  to 
a  living  being,  i.e.  its  arrival  at  a  certain  place^  or  approach 


r\y?in\i^7],  endeavour,  exertion  (comp.  K'Jia,  Ps.  Iv.  16;  ^K^^l,  t*.  u.  1),  oor- 

reeponding  to  the  Arabic  Dn^«.    Munk  believed  that  Chariai  had,  in  the  ori- 

ginal,  the  reading  DvhH  instead  of  Dn^« ;  he  found  the  same  reading  in  a 
Ley  den  MS. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  intermediate  step,  namely,  "  to  come  "  used  of  life- 


<c^  I 
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VNIVKU>rrV 


<oa  oertaiD  persoo,  as  no-ioa  ^^rw  Kn,  "  Thy  brother  came 
with  Bubtilty"  (Gen.  xxvii.  36).    It  next  denotes  (with  regard 
to  a  living  being)    "to   enter*'  a  certain  place/   e,g,   hD^l 
^T^':sr{  ^V,  "And  when  Joseph  came  into  the  house  "  (Gen. 
xliii  26);  ^pwn  bM  Winn  O,   **  When  ye  come  into   the 
land "  (£x.  xii.  25).     The  term  was  also  employed  meta- 
phorically in  the  sense  of  *'  to  come  "  applied  to  a  certain 
event,  that  is,  to   something  incorporeal,  as  *jnm  hD^  ^D, 
"When  thy  sayings  come  to  pass  "  (Judg.  xiii.  17)  ;    "IK?MQ 
T^y  VQ%  "  Of  that  which  will  come  over  thee  '*  (Is.  xlvii. 
13).    Nay,  it  is  even  applied  to  privatives,^  e,g,  27")  bD^%  **  Yet 
trouble  came  "  (Job  iii.  26) ;   boiw  wn'''),  "  And    darkness 
came."   Now,  since  the  word  has  been  applied  to  incorporeal 
things,'  it  has  also  been  used  in  reference  to  God — to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  word,  or  to  the  manifestation  of  His  Pre- 
sence (the  Shechinah).     In  this  figurative  sense  it  is  said 
)»n  »n  T^  Wn  ODM  ron,  *'  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud"  (Ex.  xix.  9) ;  in  H3 bWDtt?**  Nnbw  'n  '^D,  '*For  the  Lord 
the  God  of  Israel  enters  through  it  '*  (Ex.  xliv.  2).   In  these 
^d  all  similar  passages,  the  coming  of  the  Shechinah  is 
^eant,  while  the  explanation  of  '•nbM  'n  «ni,  "And  the  Lord 
^y  God  shall  come  *'  (Zech.  xiv.  5)  is  rQ"T  wn%  "  His  word 
^ill  come,"   that  is  to  say,  the  promises  which   He  made 

^^  corporeal  beings,  is  omitted,  although  the  author  could  have  quoted  several 
instances  from  the  Bible;  e.g.,  Kn  D3&D3  (Gen.  xliii.  23);  D'DH  XXl  1K31 
(Xumb.  V.  24). 

'  The  object  of  the  author  in  making  this  division  in  the  significations  of  K3 
is  not  apparent,  especially  after  having  already  mentioned  "  arrival  at  a  certain 
place."  The  fact  that  no  instance  is  quoted  for  *'  arrival  at  a  certain  place," 
suggests  the  idea  that  '*  arrival  at  a  place,"  and  *'  it  signifies  also  to  enter  a 
place  (used  of  living  beings) "  are  only  two  variations  of  the  same  thing,  and 
the  one  phrase  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  other. 

'  Diy  piyn)  is  the  name  applied  to  that  class  of  terms  which  do  not  denote 
a  thing  really  existing,  but  merely  the  absence  of  their  opposite,  e.  g.,  darkness, 
as  the  absence  of  light ;  evil,  as  tiie  absence  of  good. 

'  Lit.  '*  To  things  which  are  not  at  all  corporeal."  This  phrase  has  been 
added,  because  the  usual  formula  n^Kfi^iin  DKT  ^&71,  *'  and  in  accordance  with 
this  use  of  the  word,"  would  refer  to  its  being  applied  to  things  which  have  no 
real  exiatence  (D^"1*iyn),  while  it  is  his  object  to  show  the  application  of  the 
word  K3  to  God,  to  His  word,  or  to  His  Shechinah,  which  have  a  real  existence. 

o2 
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through  the  Prophets,  will  be  fulfilled  ;  therefore  Scriptu^^^-c 
adds  y^V  D^K?np  bD,  that  is  to  say,  *'  The  word  of  the  Lox^ 
my  God  will  be  performed,  which  has  been  spoken  by  WkU 
the  holy   ones  who  are  with   thee,  i.^.,  who   address  the 
Israelites/'  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


M!r»  1,  Togo  out.     2,  To  nmnifest  itself  (of  incorporeal  beings), 
nw  1,  To  return.    2,  To  discontintte. 

M!r*  is  the  opposite  of  Kn.  The  term  H!r>  is  applied  to  the 
motion  of  a  body  from  a  place  in  which  it  had  previously 
rested,  to  another  place  (whether  the  body  be  a  liying 
being  or  not),  e.g.,  "T^yn  nw  1W!r»  DTt,  "  And  when  they  were 
gone  out  of  the  city  "  (Gen.  xliv.  4) ;  Q7W  M^n  '•D,  '*  If  fire 
break  out "  (Exod.  xxii.  5).  It  was  then  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  appearance  of  something  incorporeal, 
as  "T^nn  ^an  M!r»  nnin,  **  The  word  went  out  of  the  king's 
mouth "  (Esth.  vii.  8);  U'W^n  bD  bv  TlDbl^n  nni  MS^  ^D, 
''  When  this  deed  of  the  queen  shall  come  abroad  imto  all 
women "  (Esth.  i.  1 7),  that  is  to  say,  "  the  report  will 
spread.'*^  Again,  nnin  WSD  ]r!M  >D,  "  For  out  of  Zion  shall 
go  forth  the  Law  "  (Is.  ii.  3)  ;  further,  ynt^n  bv  W!r»  tt70a?n, 
''  The  sun  had  risen  upon  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xix.  23),  t.e.,  its 
light  became  visible.® 

'  D^"131D  in  the  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon  agrees  with  D^(^*1p;  in  tbe 
original,  the  singular  HKCbK  is  used.  The  author  explains  the  suffix  in 
*)Dy  as  referring  to  Israel,  whom  the  prophets  address. 

2  nOK^N  niD3,  "The  spreading  of  the  word,*'  or  "of  the  command"  has 
been  rendered  by  Ibn  Tibbon,  niYOn  li)2Vt  "the  transgression  of  the  king's 
order;'*  by  Charizi,  I^DH  niVD  Drp»  "  The  fuiaiment  of  the  king's  order." 

Both  assume  that  IDV^H  llfi^  explains  the  words  HS^DH  131 ;  but  this  is 
not  necessary,  since  the  principal  thing  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  figurative 
application  of  the  root  KV\  The  remark  appears  simply  to  imply  that  KV^ 
is  used  of  an  incorporeal  object — a  word — and  its  proper  place  would  haye 
been  after  the  instance  which  follows;  after  which  the  second  figurati?e  use, 
that  of  the  light,  is  introduced  by  ^^^^1  (pi)  "  and  similarly." 

3  "  The  sun"  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  "Ught;"  if  taken  literally  "the 
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In  tills  figurative  sense  we  must  take  every  expression  of 
«S^  relating  to  the  Almighty,  e.g,,  IQIpDD  w:n^  'n  n:;n,  (lit. 
**  For,  behold,  the  Lord  cometh  out  of  His  place/'  Is.  xxvi.  21) 
"The  word  of  God,  which  until  now  has  been  in  secret, 
Cometh  out,  and  will  become  manifest/'  ^  t.^.,  something  will 
come  into  being  which  had  not  existed  before ;  for  every- 
thing new  emanating  from  God  is  referred  to  His  word. 

Comp.  tabos  bD  VQ  rmni  wya  d^dk^  'n  nmn,  "  By  the  word 

of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of 

them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).    This  is  a 

simile  taken  from  the  conduct  of  kings,  who  employ  the 

word  as  the  means  of  carrying  their  will  into  eflTect.     God, 

however,  requires  no  instrument  wherewith  to  operate  in 

order  to  perform  anything ;  the  effect  is  produced  solely  by 

His  will  alone.     He  does  not  employ  any  kind  of  speech, 

as  will  be  explained  further  on  (ch.  Iv.). 

The  word  S!^  is  thus  employed  to  designate  the  mani- 
festation of  a  certain  work  of  God,  as  we  noticed  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  lOlpDD  S^r)"*  'n  TOH;  in  a  similar 
manner  the  term  nw,  "  return,"  has  been  figuratively 
employed  to  denote  the  discontinuance  of  a  certain  act 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  as  in  •»Qp)D  bw  nnWM  ^bw, 
"  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place "  (Hosea  v.  15)  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Divine  presence  (Shechinah)  which 
had  been  in  our  midst  departed  from  us,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  been  the  absence  of  Divine  protection  from 
amongst  us.  Thus  the  Prophet  foretelling  misfortune  says 
brrf?  mm  DHD  ^353  "^mnDni,  '*  And  I  will  hide  my  face 

mn  came  forth/*  it  would  be  an  inatanoe  of  the  first  signification,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Maimonides  does  not  classify  it  so ;  perhaps  because  the 
sun  18  exactly  over  the  earth  at  noon,  while  in  the  phrase  of  the  passage  quoted 
the  morning  is  referred  to;  it  may  be  on  that  account  that  he  explains  **  The 
light  became  yisible  over  the  earth/'  The  dlfiSculty  has  been  noticed  by  the 
several  commentators,  but  the  solution  given  by  them  is  not  satisfactory. 

^  That  is,  Hia  word,  which  is  able  to  perform  certain  acts  visible  to  our  eyes, 
whilst  it  does  not  act  at  present  may  be  said  to  be  hidden  and  invisible ;  when 
those  acts  are  performed  it  becomes  visible ;  this  is  therefore  expressed  by  the 
phrase  "  The  Lord  will  come  forth  from  His  place,"  that  is,  His  word,  which 
is  now  in  its  place,  invinble  to  us,  will  appear. 
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from  them,  and  they  shall  be  devoured  "  (Deut.  xxxi.  17) ; 
for,  when  man  is  deprived  of  Divine  protection  he  is  exposed  ^ 
(to  all  dangers),  and  becomes  the  butt  of  all  fortuitoua 
circumstances;^  his  fortune  and  misfortune  then  depend 
on  chance.  Alas  !  how  terrible  a  threat ! — This  is  the  idea 
contained  in  the  phrase  ^Dipo  bw  nnWM  Tbw,  "  I  will  go  and 
return  to  my  place  '*  (Hosea  v.  15). 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*jbn,  To  go,  applied  to,  1,  liting  beings ;  2,  lifeless  objects; 

3,  incorporeal  beings. 

The  term  *jbn  is  likewise  one  of  the  words  which  denote 
movements  performed  by  living   beings,  as  in    ^bn  2p3?^l 
tDnib,  "  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way'*  (Gen.  xxxii.  1),  and 
in  many  other  instances.     This  term  was  next  employed  in 
describing  movements  of  objects  less  solid  than  the  bodies  of 
living  beings,  comp.  "itoni  T)bn  Vn  D^ont,  "And  the  waters 
were  gradually  decreasing"  (Gen.  viii.  6);  n!nM  tt7S  Tbnni, 
"And  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground"  (Ex.  ix.  23). 
Then  it  was  employed  to  express  the  spreading  and  mani- 
festation of  something  incorporeal,  comp.  ^jb"*  WJl^D  nbp, 
"  The  voice  thereof  shall  go  like  a  serpent "  (Jer.  xlvi.  22) ; 
again,  "fyn  T^nno  DNlbw  'n  bp,  '*The  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  in  the  garden  ''  (Gen.  iii.  8).     It  is  "  the  voice '' 
(bp)  that  is  qualified  by  "  walking  "  (T^nriD). 

Whenever  the  word  *jbn,  "  to  go,"  is  used  in  reference  to 
God,  it  must  be  taken  in  this  figurative  sense,  viz.,  applying  to 
incorporeal  things,  and  signifying  either  the  manifestation  of 

1  A  similar  view  was  held  by  Ibn  Ezra,  and  he  frequently  refers  to  it  in 
his  writings ;  what  Maimonides  calls  (HlpO)  ''chance,"  is  to  Ibn  Ezra  "  fate," 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  natural  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
things  on  earth."  Comp.  Ibn  Ezra  Literature,  by  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  iy. 
page  30. 
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Bometbing  ideal/  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  protec- 
tion, an  act  corresponding  to  the  departure  of  a  living  being, 
md  effected  by  means  of  (nD^bn)  "  walking."  The  with- 
Irawal  of  God's  protection  is  called  in  the  Bible  ''  the  hiding 
of  God's  countenance/'  as  in  ^D9  n^nOM  nnon  ^D3M1,  '*  As  for 
me,  I  will  hide  my  countenance."  On  the  same  ground  it 
has  been  designated  HD^bn,  **  going  away,"  signifying  "  to 
move  away  from  a  thing,"  comp.  ^Dlpn  bw  nnWMI  -fbs,  "  I 
will  depart  and  return  to  my  place  '*  (Hos.  v.  15).  But  in 
the  passage  "Tb^l  'n  ^IM  nrv\  *'  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  them,  and  he  departed  '*  (Num.  xii.  9), 
the  two  meanings  of  ibn  are  combined,  viz.,  the  withdrawal 
of  Divine  protection,*  expressed  by  ibw,  and  the  revelation 
and  manifestation  of  something,  namely,  of  the  anger 
which  went  forth  and  reached  them,  in  consequence  of 
J^hich  Miriam  became  *' leprous,  white  as  snow."  The  ex- 
)ression  Tbn,  was  further  applied  to  conduct,  which 
concerns  only  the  inner  life,*  and  which  requires  no  bodily 
action,  as  in  the  phrases  VD1*7:J  riDbni,  "  And  thou  shalt 
i^alk  in  his  ways  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  9)  ;  IDbn  DD'^nbw  'n  nnw. 
Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God  "  (Deut.  xiii.  5) ; 
1  niKn  1Db31  IDb,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of 
le  Lord  "  (la.  ii  5). 

'  Both  Hebrew  translators  understand  1tDK7K  in  this  place  in  the  sense  of 
thing  "  {\^y]i  Tibbon,  *)!H  Ch.) ;  Munk  wrongly  transUtes  '^  la  divine  parole  "; 
r  the  only  instance  for  this  signification  is  "^/^l  DH  *^  5|fc<  inM,  where 
DK/K  is  explained  by  *^  5|t<,  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord ;"  if  Maimunides 
id  meant  the  Divine  command  he  would  have  said  TMDi^  (\'^21), 
^  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  the  verb  "^p^l  could  be  used  here  as 
iplying  two  opposite  motions  at  the  same  time  (to  come  and  to  go  away), 
ch  of  which  is  related  to  a  different  subject :  "  The  Lord  (t.^.,  His  pro- 
ction)  went  away,  and  His  anger  came,"  unless  we  assume  that  Maimonides 
iderstood  by  ^?*^  **He  went,"  and  said  that  the  act  manifested  itself  in 
'o  ways :  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  protection  and  the  manifestation 
the  Divine  anger. 

'  n^VD^fc<  nTD^K*  "  the  higher  walking,"  i.e.,  "  the  act  as  distinguished 
)m  the  common  walking  with  our  feet,"  walking  in  a  figurative,  moral  sense, 
larizi  does  not  translate  n^io^t^  at  all ;  Tibbon  by  D^ZUKTin.  It  could 
t  have  escaped  Maimonides  that  T^Il  ^/^  is  also  used  in  a  bad  sense :  **  to 
ilk  in  the  ways  of  the  wicked."     Comp.  Deut.  viii.  19;  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

7DB7  To  dwell,  1,  literaUy  ;  2,  figuratively. 

The  word  7207,  as  is  well  known,  sig:nifies  *'  to  dwell,"^  as 
HDDO  >DbNn  7DB7  ^m,  "  And  he  was  dwelling  in  the  plains 
uf  Mamre "  (Gen.  xiv.  13)  ;  bkriB?'*  7DB7n  '»n'»1,  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt ''  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  This  is 
the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word.  But  ''  dwelling  in 
a  place  '^  consists  in  the  continued  stay  in  a  place,  general 
or  special ;  when  a  living  being  stays  long  in  a  place,  we  say 
that  it  rests  in  that  place,  although  it  unquestionably 
moves  about  in  it,  comp.  Mnoo  ^Dlb«n  7DB7  Wn\  "  And  he 
was  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  Mamre"  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  and 
bHDtt?'*  7DBrn  ""TV^X  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt  *' 
(Gen.  XXXV.  22). 

The  term  732;  was  next  applied  metaphorically  to  in- 
animate objects,  ue,y  to  all  things  which  have  settled  and 
remain  fixed  on  an  object,  although  the  object  on  which 
the  thing  remains  is  not  a  place,  and  the  thing  itself  is 
not  a  living  being;  for  instance,  n33y  vby  7Da7n,  "Let 
a  cloud  dwell  upon  it "  (Job  iii.  5) ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cloud  is  not  a  living  being,  and  that  the  day  is  not 
a  corporeal  thing,  but  a  division  of  time. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  employed  in  reference  to  God, 
that  is  to  say,  to  denote  the  continuance  of  His  Diyino 
Presence  (Shechinah)  or  of  His  Providence  in  some 
place  where  the  Divine  Presence*  manifested  itself  con- 
stantly, or  in  some  object  which  was  constantly  protected 

'  The  Arabic  has  here  the  simple  translation  of  pt^,  viz.^  pD;  instead  of 
which  the  Hebrew  translations   give  the  de6nition  of  pfi^;  hence  Tibbon, 

nnx  D1PD3  TDiyn  mtDnn  «in ;  charizi,  Dipon  n3inn  man. 

'  The  word  H^OC^  appears  to  have  been  added  by  Ibn  Tibbon  (te*  Munk) ; 
but  if  it  is  not  distinctly  ezprt  ssed  in  the  original,  it  is  certainly  implied.  The 
author  mentions  two  things:  niO*.^  (Hy^O)  and  7\ny^r\  (f\>^y^)\  these  are 
further  explained  by  the  two  sentences  which  follow  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

first  sentence  is  related  to  H^^Dfi^,  the  second  to  nn^C^^n  ;  the  ^  in  nni  ^3^  is 
connected  with  inn^E^H,  while  the  preposition  3  is  more  applicable  to  ny!3Cr. 
Accoidiog  to  Munk,  thiee  kinds  of  manifestations  are  mentioned  here :  the 
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by  Providence.  Comp.  'n  TIM  ]DB?^1,  "  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  abode  "  (Ex.  xxiv.  16) ;  bwitt^^  >3n  lira  ^roDU71,  "  And 
I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel  "  (Ex.  xxix.  45) ; 
rtyD  ^^^W  ]12n\  "  And  for  the  goodwill  of  him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  Whenever  the  term  )DW  is 
applied  to  the  Almighty,  it  must  be  taken  consistently  with 
the  context  in  the  sense  either  of  the  presence  of  His 
Shechinah  (t.^.,  of  His  light  that_  was  creatfidibr- the  purpose) 
in  a  certain  plaice^  or  of  the  continuance  of  His  Providence 
protecting  a  certain  object. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


/ 


DTM  '^an  7WbD  min  myi  "The  Torah  speaketh  according  to 
the  language  of  man**  (Talm.  Babli.,  Baba  Metsia,  31b.)^ 

You,  no  doubt,  know  the  Talmudical  saying,  which  includes 
in  itself  all  the  various  kinds  of  interpretation  connected 
with  our  subject.     It   runs  thus:    ''The  Torah   speaketh 

mtnifestation  of  the  Shecbinah,  of  Pioyidence  in  a  particular  place,  and  of  ^  N 
Providence  in  a  certain  object ;  but  the  difference  between  the  last  two  is  not        \ 
discernible,  and  still  less  clear  is  the  distribution  of  the  three  instances  quoted        t 
by  our  author,  between  the  three  kinds  of  manifestation.     In  truth,  Maimonides 
does  not  even  seek  to  decide  which  of  the  various  explanations  is  applicable 
to  each  instance,  but  rests  satisfied  with  having  shown  that  a  figurative  inter-  / 
pretation  can  be  given,  by  which  anthropomorphisni  may  be  avoided.  / 

'  The  remarks  on  those  anthropomorphic  expressions  which  signify  motion,  6r 
any  other  relation  to  rpace,  are  in  this  chapter  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
discussion  on  the  principle  followed  in  the  Bible,  by  which  some  terms  in- 
clading  corporeality  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  Ood  figuratively,  while 
others  of  an  equally  material  character  were  excluded.  According  to  Mai- 
monides, all  expressions  which  were  believed  by  the  common  people  to  imply  some 
kind  of  perfection  were  admitted  ;  such  are  the  terms  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  The  expressions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  appeared  to  imply  a  notion 
of  imperfection,  are  never  used  in  the  Bible  with  reference  to  God.  Onkelos,  in 
his  version,  observed  a  far  stricter  rule,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  paraphrase 
aU  the  anthropomorphisms  employed  in  Scripture.  As,  however,  his  principal 
object  in  paraphrasing  such  passages  was  to  prevent  misinterpretation  and 
inferenoes  leading  to  the  belief  that  God  possesses  material  properties,  he 
retained  the  literal  rendering  where  no  such  fears  could  be  entertained.  In 
chapter  xxviL  this  method  of  Onkelos  is  fully  discussed. 
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according  to  the  language  of  man/'^  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
pressions, which  can  easily  be  comprehended  and  understood 
by  all,  are  applied  to  the  Creator.  Hence  the  description 
of  God  by  attributes  implying  corporeality,  in  order  to 
express  His  existence;  because  the  moltitude  of  people  do  not 
easily  conceive  existence  unless  in  connection  with  a  body, 
and  that  which  is  not  a  body  nor  connected  with  a  body  has 
for  them  no  existence.  Whatever  we  regard  as  a  state  of  per- 
fection, is  likewise  attributed  to  God,  as  expressing  that  He 
is  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  that  no  imperfection  or  defi- 
ciency whatever  is  found  in  Him.  But  there  is  not  attributed 
to  God  anything  which  the  multitude  consider  a  defect  or 
want  ;^  thus  He  is  never  represented  as  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,^  being  ill,  using  violence,*  and  the  like.  What- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  state  of 

1  The  rabbinical  principle  DTK  ^32  ])^h^  mm  nnST  includes  the  fol- 
lowing two  rules: — (1.)  The  Bible  must  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  of 
grammar  and  logic  as  are  generally  applied  to  human  language.  In  this  sense 
the  principle  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  (Talm.  Babli.  Berachoth, 
3lh  et  paaaim).  (2.)  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  simple,  and  adapted  to 
the  average  intelligence  of  man ;  anthropomorphic  expressions  are  employed 
where  purely  metaphysical  terms  would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  majority  of 
men.  In  this  sense  the  words  are  employed  by  Maimonides.  Ibn  Caspi 
understands  the  rule  in  a  wider  sense,  vk.^ — '*  Things  are  fii^uently  described 
in  the  Bible,  not  as  they  were  in  reality,  but  as  they  were  belieyed  to  be  by 
the  common  people."  Comp.  **  And  the  men  pursued  after  them  "  (Jos. 
ii.  7) .  The  spies  had,  in  fact,  not  yet  left  Jericho.  *'  And  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah said  unto  the  prophet  Hananiah"  (Jer.  xxyiii.  5).  Hananiah  was  not 
a  prophet.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Bible,  Ibn 
Caspi  says — "  The  prophetic  authors  had  to  choose  of  two  evils  the  lesser  one. 
The  common  people,  not  able  to  understand  abstract  ideas,  had  either  to  re- 
main in  entire  ignorance  of  God  or  to  receive  imperfect  notions  of  the  Creator. 
The  latter  course  was  preferred,  as  admitting  of  gradual  improvement.'* 

'  The  words  *)*Tyn  IK  are  not  found  in  the  version  of  Charizi,  nor  is  the 
corresponding  phrase  found  in  the  original.  *^iyn  is  not  used  here  in  its 
strictly  philosophical  sense,  but  as  a  mere  synonym  to  ]1")Dn. 

'  •*  This  assertion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  phrase  ^*  ]Z^T)  HD?  miy, 
'  Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  0  Lord  ? '  (Ps.  xliv.  24),  because  these  words 
are  equivalent  to  'Awake,  why  dost  Thou  appear  to  us  as  if  Thou  wert 
asleep.' "  (Shemtob  and  Caspi.)  See  Babyl.  Talm.  Sotah  48a,  and  Maimo- 
nides, Comm.  on  Mishnah  Sotah  ix.  6,  and  on  Maaser  Sheni  v.  15. 

*  In  Charizi's  version  these  words  (DDn3  K71  vin3  tOX)  are  absent. 
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perfection  is  attributed  to  Him,  although  it  is  only  a  state 
of  perfection  in  relation  to  ourselves  ;  for  in  relation  to  God, 
what  we  coosider  to  be  a  state  of  perfection,  is  in  truth  the 
liighest  degree  of  imperfection.  If,  however,  men  were 
to  think  that  those  human  perfections  were  absent  in  God, 
they  would  consider  Him  as  imperfect. 

You  are  aware  that  locomotion  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  living  beings,  and  is  indispensable  for  them 
in  their  progress  towards  perfection.  As  they  require  food 
and  drink  to  supply  animal  waste,  so  they  require  locomo- 
tion, in  order  to  approach  that  which  is  good  for  them  and 
in  harmony  with  their  nature,  and  to  escape  from  what  is 
injurious  and  contrary  to  their  nature.*  It  makes,  in  fact, 
no  difference  whether  we  ascribe  to  God  eating  and  drinking 
or  locomotion  ;  but  according  to  human  modes  of  expression, 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  common  notions,  eating  and 
drinking  would  be  an  imperfection  in  God,  while  motion 
would  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  necessity  of  locomo- 
tion is  the  result  of  some  want.^  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
clearly  proved,'  that  everything  which  moves  is  corporeal 
and  divisible ;  it  will  be  shown  below  that  God  is  incorporeal 
and  that  He  can  have  no  locomotion;^  nor  can  rest  be 
ascribed  to  Him ;  for  rest  can  only  be  applied  to  that  which 
also   moves.     All   expressions,  however,  which   imply   the 

*  The  words  1  1?  31lDn  and  1 17  V^T^  {O  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  are  not  found 

in  Cbarizi's  yersion,   and  have  no  corresponding  words  in  the  Arabic  text. 

73^1tD  in  Tibbon's  version  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  ^7K10,  **  that  which  is 
familiar,*'  or  **  which  is  joined,"  **  friend."  Charizi  translates  this  word  IJ^DD. 
In  the  second  part  (Introd.)  both  translators  use  instead  of  it  niKJil.  ^^KSD^M 
is  rendered  by  Tibbon  n^33,  **  contrary  to  him,"  **  agaiust  him ;  "  by  Charizi, 
13Dn,  "the  opposite  of  it." 

*  The  words  piDnn  HvK  I^^VH,  the  correct  rendering  of  the  corresponding 
Arabic  text,  appear  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  Palquera  in  his  Moreh 
ha-moreh,  for,  in  criticising  Ibn  Tibbon's  version,  he  understood  ]nDn  in  this 
phrase  to  signify  **  imperfection,"  while  Ibn  Tibbon  used  it  here  in  its  literal 

meaning,  "  want "  (comp.  73  1Dn3,  "in  want  of  everything,"  Deut.  xxviii. 
48),  corresponding  to  ")fi<pnfiK  in  the  Arabic  text. 
'  See  Part  II.,  Introduction,  Proposition  7. 

*  Hid,  ch.  1  and  2. 
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yarioos  modes  of  moyement  in  liying  beings,  are  employed 
with  regard  to  God  in  the  manner  we  haye  described  and  in 
the  same  way  as  life  is  ascribed  to  Him ;  although  motion  is 
an  accident  pertaining  to  liying  beings,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  without  corporeality,  expressions  like  the  following 
could  not  be  imagined :  ''  to  descend,  to  ascend,  to  walk,  to 
place,  to  stand,  to  surround,  to  sit,  to  dwell,  to  depart,  to 
enter,  to  pass,  etc."^ 

It  would  haye  been  superfluous  thus  to  dilate  on  this 
subject,  were  it  not  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are 
accustomed  to  such  ideas.  It  has  been  necessary  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  subject,  as  we  have  attempted,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  perfection,  to  remoye 
from  them  such  notions  as  haye  grown  up  with  them'  from 
the  days  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXVII.' 

DnSDb  1^37  mn^  KDM  "  /  shall  go  down  with  tliee  into  Egypt  *' 

(Targum  of  Onkelos,  Gen.  xlvi.  4). 

Onkelos*  the  Proselyte,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages,  made  it  his  task 

*  All  the  Yerbs  of  motion  here  alluded  to,  with  the  exception  of  2Z1D,  have 
been  mentioned  and  explained  in  the  preceding  chapters,  though  not  in  the 
same  order.  The  verbs  Dip,  mp,  K'J:,  and  Dn,  explained  above,  are  here 
omitted. 

'  n  v^nnon  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  •*  which  come 
in  the  beginning ; "  it  implies  the  verb  K^^  or  y^an^,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
position Dn*^«  is  joined  to  it.  Palquera  suggests  niDTipn  nUCrnDn,  in  the 
sense  of  "  ideas  received  indiscriminately."  The  term  tDK'D  in  Charizi  must 
be  understood  in  its  literal  sense  of  ''  explicit." 

*  In  the  translation  of  Charizi  this  chapter  is  connected  with  the  preceding 
one,  and  the  chapters  which  follow  are  numbered  accordingly.  Ibn  Caspi 
says  in  his  notes  ^nnyn  IBDn  piD  ^inPI  nT3  |^K,  "  In  the  Arabic  text  the 
new  chapter  does  not  commence  here.**     Palquera  makes  a  similar  remark. 

*  The  theory  of  Maimonides  as  to  the  principle  by  which  Onkelos  was  guided 
in  paraphrasing  some  passages  and  rendering  others  literally,  has  been  severely 
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to  oppose  the  belief  in  God's  corporeality.  Accordingly, 
any  expression  employed  in  the  Pentateuch  in  reference  to 
God,  and  in  any  way  implying  corporeality,  he  paraphrases 
in  consonance  with  the  context.  All  expressions  denoting 
any  mode  of  motion,  are  explained  by  him  to  mean 
the  appearance '  or  manifestation  of  a  certain  light  that 
had  been  created  [for  the  occasion],  i.e,,  the  Shechinah 
(Divine  Presence),  or  Providence.  Thus  he  renders  ^^  Ti^ 
(the  Lord  will  come  down),  >>  ^b3n%  "  The  Lord  will  mani- 
fest Himself  (Exod.  xix.  11);  "*>  Ti>1  (And  God  came 
down),  >>>b2nH1,  "  And  God  manifested  Himself'  (ib.  20), 
and  does  not  say  ''^  nroi  (And  God  came  down)  ;  HTiM 
nHDWI  hO,  "  I  will  go  down  now  and  see  "  (Gen.  xviii.  21), 
he  translates  nTnMI  ]3^D  ^b^HM  '*  I  will  manifest  myself  now 
and  see."  This  is  his  rendering  [of  the  verb  TT»  in 
reference  to  God]  throughout  his  version,  with  the  exception 
of  the  following  passage  Dn!J»  -jay  TiM  '^Daw,  "  I  will  go 
down   with  thee  into   Egypt''    (Gen.   xlvi.  4),  which   he 


criticised  by  Nachmanides  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xlvi.  4), 
and  defended  by  Abrabanel  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Moreh  Nebhuchim. 
About  twenty  objections  are  raised  by  Nachmanides,  the  strongest  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  which  is  founded  on  Gen.  xxviii.  15.  The  circumstances 
accompanying  the  Divine  promise  to  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxyiii.  16  and 

in  xlvi.  4,  are  the  same  ;  both  were  made  in  a  dream  (D/n^1),  in  a  vision  by 

night  (ri/vn  nfi<'lD3).  Maimonides  distinctly  states  in  Part  II.  ch.  xlv.  that 
both  visions  were  of  one  and  the  same  category.  He  could  certainly  not  have 
ignored  Gen.  xxviii.  16  while  founding  such  an  important  principle  on  Gen. 
xlvi.  4.  It  appears  that  his  commentators  and  objectors  ignored  the  fact 
that  Maimonides  treats  here  only  of  expressions  of  motion  (DniOil  niD^H 

ny^jnn  ^TDD  {^O  ^y)  which  occur  in  a  Divine  communication  received  in 
a  dream  or  nocturnal  vision,  and  that  the  question  whether  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  Targum  in  reference  to  other  expressions  were  explained  by 
Maimonides  by  the  same  rule  or  by  another,  or  were  not  explained  at  all,  is 
in  no  connection  with  the  present  chapter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Targum 
Jonathan  (on  Gen.  xlvi.  4)  has  the  addition  HD^DS,  <'by  my  word." 

*  Charixi  H^^Dt^  ^17^1,  "  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  presence."    Although 

the  verb  v^HKI  in  the  Targum  is  directly  conaeoted  with  the  name  of  God 

C^  ^^3nH1),  it  seems  to  imply  the  term  Knp^  or  rmt£^  ('<  The  Lord  was 
revealed,'*  •'.«.,  through  tCp^  or  HJ^DB^.    Gomp.  Nachmanides,  I.e. 
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translates  (literally)  D>"i!5Db  TOy  niPM  MDM.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  this  great  man's  talents,  the  excellence  of  his 
version,  and  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  !  By  this 
yersion  he  discloses  to  us  an  important  principle  as  regards 
prophecy. 

This  narrative  begins  :  *^  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in 
the  visions  of  the  night,  and  suid,  Jacob,  Jacob,  etc.  And 
He  said,  I  am  God,  etc ,  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
Egypt  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  2,  «3).  Seeing  that  the  whole  narrative  is 
introduced  as  a  vision  of  the  night,  Onkelos  did  not  hesitate 
to  translate  literally  the  words  addressed  (to  Jacob)  in  the 
nocturnal  vision,  and  thus  gave  a  faithful  account  of  the 
occurrence.  ^  For  the  passage  in  question  contains  a  state- 
ment of  what  Jacob  was  told,  not  what  actually  took  place, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  words,  "  And  the  Lord  came  down 
upon  Mount  Sinai"  (Exod.  xix.  20).  Here  we  have  an 
account  of  what  actually  occurred  in  the  physical  world ; 
the  verb  TT»  is  therefore  paraphrased  "to  appear,"  and 
entirely  detached  from  the  idea  of  motion.  Accounts  of 
what  happened  in  the  imagination  of  man,  ^  I  mean  of 
%hat  he  was  told,  ^  are  not  altered.  A  most  remarkable 
distinction  ! 

Hence  ^  you  may  infer  that  there  is  a  great  difference 

1  Arabic  H^n^^K  IHI ;  Charizi  riDKHI  pD:n  KIHI ;  Ibn  Tibbon 
flDKil  *)^&D  &<ini.  Maimonides  meana  to  say  that  while  in  other  instances 
the  anthropomorphism  diverges  from  positive  truth,  it  is  the  actual  truth  in 
this  instance,  because  Jacob  really  seemed  to  hear  the  Almighty  speaking 

those  words.  Charizi,  who  took  n^nV?^(  in  the  sense  of  '*  the  right 
view,"  added  the  word  {OJil.  Munk  likewise  renders  the  phrase — Et  eeld 
avec  raison. 

^  According  to  Maimonides,  the  most  imperfect  class  of  prophecies  consists 
of  those  communicated  to  a  prophet  in  a  dream  or  nocturnal  vision,  when  his 
imagination  receives  the  Divine  message.  This  form  of  prophecy  is  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man's  imagination,  and  therefore  includes  anthropomorphism. 
The  highest  degree  of  prophecy  is  a  communion  of  man's  intellect  with  the 
Supreme  Being ;  in  that  case  anthropomorphism  is  rigorously  excluded. 

^  This  phrase  is  to  qualify  the  preceding  sentence ;  not  everything  that 
passed  in  a  dream,  but  only  what  the  prophet  was  told,  was  rendered  literally 
by  Onkelos.     Comp.  page  92,  note  4. 

*  That  is,  from  the  fact  that  Onkelos  retains  anthropomorphic  expressions, 
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between  a  communication,  designated  as  having  been  made 
in  a  dream,  or  a  vision  of  the  night,  and  a  vision  or  a  mani- 
festation simply  introduced^  with  phrases  like  "And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  nnto  me,  saying  ;"    *'  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  me,  saying/' 

According  to  my  opinion,  it  is  also  possible  that  Onkelos 
understood  D^nbw  in  the  above  passage  to  signify  "  angel," 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  did  not  hesitate  to  translate 
literally  Dnabb  l^y  mnw  KDW,  "  I  will  go  down  with  thee 
to  Egypt/'  Do  not  think  it  strange  that  Onkelos  should  have 
believed  the  DTlbw,  who  says  to  Jacob,  "  I  am  God,  the  God 
of  thy  father  "  {ib.  3),  to  be  an  angel,  for  these  words  in  the 
same  form  can  also  be  spoken  by  an  angel,  as  you  can  clearly 
see  in  the  words  (of  Jacob),  '^  And  the  angel  of  God  spake 
unto  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  Jacob.  And  I  said,  *'  Here  am  I  *' 
etc.  (Gen.  xxxi.  11) ;  the  report  of  the  angePs  words  to  Jacob 
concludes,  '^  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst 
the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto  nie ''  (ib,  13), 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jacob  vowed  to  God,  not  to 
the  angel.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  prophets  to  relate 
words  addressed  to  them  by  an  angel  in  the  name  of 
God,  as  though  God  himself  had  spoken  to  them.  Such 
passages  are  all  to  be  explained  by  supplying  the 
namen  regens,^  and  by  considering  them  as  identical 
with  **I  am  the  messenger  of  the  God  of  thy  father," 
"  I  am  the  messenger  of  God  who  appeared  to  thee  in 
Bethel,"    and  the  like.    Prophecy  with    its    various    de- 

when  the  words  heard  hy  a  prophet  in  a  dream  are  related,  hut  he  paraphrases 
them  when  they  occur  in  accounts  of  other  Tisions  and  prophecies.  This 
distinction  shows  that  Onkelos  helieved  in  the  existence  of  several  degrees  of 
prophecy.  The  least  perfect  form  of  prophecy  was  a  vision  in  a  dream,  un- 
folded to  the  prophet's  imagination  ;  the  most  perfect  form  was  that  leyealed  to 
the  intellect  of  the  prophet.    Comp.  Part  II.  ch.  xly. 

*  Ihn  Tihbon,  DriD,  without  specifying  that  the  words  were  perceived  in  a 

yision ;  Charizi,  D/niD  *)2*12,  '^by  a  decided  word,''  t.^.,  clearly,  not  in  a 

dream.     The  Hebrew  DHD  corresponds  better  to  the  Arabic  Kp7tD0. 

>Ibn  Tibbon,    r|ltDWn   ]M0n2;    Charizi,  '{MDOn  Dtm   HDD.      Both 
phrases  denote  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  rumen  recent  which  is  to  be  supplied. 
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grees,  and  the  nature  of  angels,  wiU  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  sequel,  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  treatise.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

bin,*  1,  Foot     2,  Suite,    3,  Cause.     4,  Effect? 

The  term  bi")  is  homonymous,  signifying,  in  the  first 
place,  the  foot  of  a  living  being;  comp.  bin  nnn  bi"), 
"Foot  for  foot*'  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  Next  it  denotes  an 
object  which  follows  another;  comp.  ibiin  nB7S  UV7^  b31 

1  See  Part  II.  ch.  xIt. 

'The  next  group  of    homonyms  (ch.  xxviii.   to  ch.  xliy.)  explained  by 
Maimonides,  consists  of  those  which  signify  part  of  the  body  of  man  or  of  an 

animal.    He  begins  with  ?^'),  "  foot,"  because  it  is  related  to  expressions  of 
motion,  and  after  haying  made  some  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  employing 
figurative  language  in    speaking   of   God,  and  also  on  the  importance  oT 
obtaining  a  correct  notion  of  the  incorporeality  of  God,  he  continues  witk 

D^iD,  "face,"  and  1in«,  "back,"  3^,  HI"),  1^63,  U»n,  "heart,"  "spirit,** 
"soul,"  and  "life,"  PjDa,  "wing,"  and  concludes  with  py,  "eye."  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  define  what  place  ch.  xxix.  and  ch.  xxx.  occupy  in  this 
group,  and  equally  difficult  to  see  the  reason  why  the  author  introduced  them 
here.  The  reader  is  probably  to  be  prepared  for  the  theory  that  any  belief 
involying  corporeality  of  God  is  equal  to  idolatry.     For  this  purpose  he  begins 

with  the  explanation  of  711"),  and  shows  the  consequence  of  the  insufficient 
preparation  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  idea  of  God,  in  the  instance  of  the 
nobles  of  Israel.  According  to  tradition,  as  accepted  by  Maimonides  (ch.  y.), 
they  were  punished  without  haying  receiyed  any  warning.    By  introducing 

next  the  phrase  U^  ^M  3VynM,  "And  God  was  angry"  (because  of  the 

wickedness  of  the  generation  of  the  flood,  ^nOil  111)  "  without  telling  the 
people,"  he  tacitly  inyites  the  reader  to  compare  the  causes  of  God*s  anger  in 
both  instances,  and  to  conclude  that  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  actually  a  sin.  It  can  be  ayoided  by  suitable  studies,  which 
are  as  necessary  for  the  mind  as  food  is  for  the  body  (ch.  xxx.).    According  to 

Abrabanel  and  others,  Maimonides  explains  in  ch.  xxx.  the  word  7DM  occurring 
in  the  commandment  giyen  to  Adam,  "  Of  eyery  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it."  That  the  reader  is  in  fact  expected  to  read  between  the  lines,  has 
expressly  been  stated  by  Maimonides  in  the  Introduction.     See  page  S. 

3  Although  Maimonides  appears  to  giye  only  three    si^ifications  of  the 
word,  he  evidently  uses  the  word  employed  to  express  the  third  signification, 

nSD,  in  a  double  sense,  cause  and  effS^ct ;  vUl/  "  because  of  me,"  and  1v31, 
"Ih/it  caused  by  him." 
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"And  all  the  people  that  follow  thee  "  {ib.  xi.  8).  Another 
signification  of  ban  is  "  cause"  ;  comp.  >baib  "jniM  >**  *pn^1» 
"And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee,  I  being  the  cause*' 
(Qen.  XXX.  30),  i.e.,  for  my  sake ;  for  that  which  exists 
for  the  sake  of  another  thing  has  the  latter  for  its  final 
cause.  Examples  of  bT)  used  in  this  sense  are  numerous. 
It  has  that  meaning  in  bTb^  '^asb  itt;W  HDMbon  brb 
^irn,  '*  because  of  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
because  of  the  children  "  (Qen.  xxxiii.  14). 

Consequently,  the  words  in  bv  t^nn  DVn  vbyi  1"TOyi 

C\'TTn  (Zech.  xiv.  4)  can  be  explained  to  mean  the  following : 

"  And  the  things  caused  by  him  on  that  day  upon  the  Mount 

of  Olives,  that  is  to  say,  the  wonders  which  will  then  be  seen, 

and  of  which  God  will  be  the  Cause  or  the  Maker,  will  remain 

permanently.'*     To  this  explanation  does  Jonathan  ben  XJzieP 

incline  in  translating  the  passage  wnn  MQT'n  n'^minnn  ^banMI 

^'>n  bmiD  \v,  "  And  He  will  appear  in  His  might  on  that 

^*y  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; "  for  expressions  denoting 

Aose  parts  of  the  body  by  which  contact  and  motion  are 

^ffected,^  he  generally  translates  by  n^nmna  "  His  might," 

f^hen  referring  to  God]  because  all  such  expressions  denote 

ftct^  done  by  Him. 

As  to  the  words  -i>DDn  ronb  Htt^rOD  vb^n  nnm  (Ex.  XXIV. 
^^>  lit.,  "  And  there  was  under  his  feet,  as  it  were,  a  paved 
^oj-k  of  a  sapphire  stone "),  Onkelos,  as  you  know,  in  his 
^^rsion,  considers  vbii,  '*  his  feet,"  as  a  figurative  expression' 
fot'  ji^^^  « throne,"  and  the  phrase  yb^i  nnm  he  translates 

^  Jonathan  ben  Uzicl  is  named  in  tradition  as  the  author  of  the  Chaldaio 
^^^8ion  of  the  books  of  the  Prophets  (Talm.  Babli.,  Megillah,  fol.  3.)  The 
^Qi^on  known  by  this  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  Babylonian  Targum,  and  not 
^Q  work  of  Jonathan.     Comp.  Zunz,  '*  Oottesdienstliche  Vortrage,"  77  sgq. 

*  The  Arabic  ^p3ni  K^3  nmxil>  translated  by  Munk  "  Les  mots  desig. 
^nt  les  membrt'S  dont  on  se  sert  pour  saisir  ou  pour  se  transporter,'*  is 
tendered  by  Ibn  Tibbon  pnyni  yiD  n^V^ ;  by  Chaiizi  nyiani  poy. 

'  The  term  ^133  in  the  Hebrew  translations  (TDV  in  Arabic)  generally 
^eana  **  a  substitute  for  a  proper  name,'*  and  denotes  therefore,  1,  a 
pronoun;    2,   a  paraphrase.      Here  it  is  used  in  the  second  signification, 

Merring  to  the  substitution  of  «D"i13,  "throne,"   for  hl\  **lwi\."    TV% 
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n>njp  MD-i1D^  mnn\  *•  And  under  the  throne  of  His  glory." 
Consider  this  well  and  you  will  observe  with  wonder  how 
Onkelos  keeps  free  from  the  idea  of  the  corporeality  of 
God,  and  from  everything  that  leads  thereto,  even  in  the 
remotest  degree.     For  he  does  not  say  rPD^D  n>nn'>  "  and 
under  His  throne ; "  the  direct  relation  of  the  throne  to 
God,  implied  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  '^  His  throne " 
would  necessarily  suggest  the  idea  that  God  is  supported  br 
a  material  object,  and  thus  lead  directly  to  the  corporeality  of 
God ;  he  therefore  refers  the  throne  to  His  glory,  t,e,,  to  the 
Shechinah,  which  is  a  light  created  [for  the  purpose].' 

Similarly,  he  renders  n>  DDbv  T  ^D  (Exod.xvii.  16,  "For 
my  hand  I  lift  up  to  the  throne  of  God ")  «r6M  CTp  p 
n'np  NDiiD  bv  Tvn^^^Wl,  "by  God  whose  Shechinah  is  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory."  This  principle  found  also  explo- 
sion in  the  popular  phrase^  *7'QDn  NDD,  "  the  throne  of  the 
glory." 

We  have  already  gone  too  far  away  from  the  subject  of 

pronominal  suffix  ^^T  "  his,"  is,  as  usual  when  it  refers  to  God,  rendered 
nnp%  "of  His  glory."  According  to  Munk,  who  takes  "i^DV  ('W 
to  denote  "  suffix,"   Maimonides  intended  to  say  that  H^p^  *DniD  ninm, 

in  the  Targum,  was  the  same  as  iinp*  *D113  viT  Dinni.  But  it  is  improb- 
able that  Onkelos  should  have  omitted  wll  in  that  case,  nor  is  it  more 
probable  that  Maimonides  should  have  omitted  to  caU  the  reader's  attention 
to  this  extraordinary  anxiety  of  Onkelos  to  avoid  anthropomorphism.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  passage  has  been  considered  by  the  Commentators  a 
extremely  difficult.  Narboni  says :  **  Not  one  of  the  learned  men  who  discussed 
this  passage  understood  it,  as  far  as  I  know.  When  I  was  in  Toledo,  I  bad  a 
conveisation  on  it  with  Don  Joseph  Abubecr,  and  I  found  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty." 

*  n^D'113  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  is  a  mistake  for  KD113  [^ 
in  the  Arabic  text)  or  for  ^D")1D.     See  Luzzatto,  Oheb  Ger.  {ad  locum), 

2  Comp.  ch.  X.  p.  57,  note  4.  According  to  Abarbanel,  Maimonides  distin- 
giiishod  by  this  phrase  (fi<nn3  nifi<  Kin  X'K)  the  Shechinah  revealed  in  this 
instance  from  other  kinds.  He  says :  **  The  term  il^^^C^  in  tho  Targum  of 
Onkelos  is  a  homonym ;  it  is  applied  to  three  different  things,  to  the  in- 
telligences, to  physical  light,  and  to  Providence,  according  as  the  term  is 
followed  by  *  heaven '  or  *  throne,*  by  the  name  of  some  place  on  earth,  or 
by  *  Israel.'     Maimonides  understood  this  correctly." 

5  ChATizi :  VTMV  ^3  PC^*^  hv ;  Ibn  Tibbon  Dyn  ^3  pC'^  hV- 
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this  chapter,  and  touched  upon  things  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  other  chapters ;  we  will  now  return  to  our  present 
theme.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  version  of  Onkelos  [of 
the  passage  quoted].  He  contents  himself  with  excluding 
from  his  version  all  expressions  of  corporeality  in  reference  to 
God,  and  does  not  show  us  what  they  (the  bwntt;^  "^as  ^V3«) 
perceived,  or  what  is  meant  by  that  figure.  In  all 
similar  instances  Onkelos  also  abstains  from  entering  into 
such  questions,  and  only  endeavours  to  exclude  every  ex- 
pression implying  corporeality,  for  the  incorporeality  of 
God  is  a  demonstrative  truth  and  an  indispensable  element 
in  our  faith ;  he  could  decidedly  ^  state  all  that  was 
necessary  in  that  respect.  The  interpretation  of  a  simile  is 
a  doubtful  thing ;  it  may  possibly  have  that  meaning,  but  it 
may  also  refer  to  something  else.  It  contains  besides  very 
profound  matter,  the  understanding  of  which  is  not  a  funda- 
mental element  in  our  faith,  and  the  comprehension  of  which 
is  not  easy  for  the  common  people.  Onkelos,  therefore,  did 
not  enter  at  all  into  this  subject.* 

We,  however,  remaining  faithful  to  our  task  in  this 
treatise,  find  ourselves  compelled  to  give  our  explanation. 
According  to  our  opinion  the  expression  vbin  Unro  denotes 
•*  and  under  that  of  which  He  is  the  cause,"  *'  that  which 
exists  through  Him,"  as  we  have  already  stated.  They 
(the  bHnu?>  >Dn  '*b'*2M)  therefore  comprehended  the  real 
nature  of  the  materia  primal  which  emanated  from  Him, 
and    of   whose  existence  He  is  the  only  cause.     Consider 

*  The  verb  ITi  (in  Ibn  Tibbon*B  version)  denotes  here  "  to  be  decided,"  to 
speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt.    Charizi :  ]^3n71  13  1U3^  ^3 

•  Instead  of  pyn  HD  ItD^y  D^33n  «^,  the  reading  of  the  editions  of  Ibn 
Tibbon's  version,  Palquera  had  in  his  text  of  the  translation  of  Ibn  Tibbon 
)^3yn  nt3  ^tay*  \sP,    The  sense  is  the  same  in  both  phrases. 

'  Maimonides  calls  that  substance  which  is  the  source  of  all  things  in  the 
sublunary  world,  the  first  substance,  (also  the  lowest  }innnn,  comp.  Part  It. 
ch.  zz  vi.)  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  first  perceived  by  man,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  which  is  more  distant.  It 
appears  that  the  blame  attached  to  the  action  of  the  nobles  of  Israel  waj,  that 
they  held  the  Creator  to  be  in  direct  connccticn  with  the  ftublvLTLOX^  \{v^\ft\\aL 
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well  the  plirase  nH»n  rccP?  mroOD,  ''like  tibe  action 
of  the  whiteness  of  the  sapphire  stone."  If  the  colour 
were  the  point  of  comparison,  the  words  "I'^son  POl^D 
^  as  the  whiteness  of  the  sapphire  stone  "  would  have  suf- 
ficed ;  but  the  phrase  TVDV^D,  *'  like  the  action/'  has  been 
addedy  because  matter,  as  such/  is,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
always  receptive^  and  passive,  active  only  by  some  accident.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Form  as  such^  is  always  active,  and 
only  passive  by  some  accident/  as  is  explained  in  works 
on  Physics.^  This  explains  the  addition  of  na717D3  "  like 
the  action''^  in  reference  to  the  materia  prima.  As  to 
the  expression  n^SSDH  radb  it  refers  to  the  transparency  ®  not 
to  the  white  colour  ;  for  "  the  whiteness  "  of  the  sapphire  ^  is 

world,  without  the  intermediate  beings,  the  inteUigenoee,  and  the  influence  of 
the  spheres.  According  to  the  author,  their  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  .was 
impure ;  it  included  corporeality  to  some  extent. 

*  Lit.,  ^*  according  to  the  consideration  of  its  nature,*'  or  **  according  to  its 
natural  properties ;  "  in  Hebrew  lyStD  nV^ni  ^D^,or  lyniD  nmnn,  and  also 

lovya. 

2  Instead  of  ^yfiflD  (Ibn  Tibbon),  we  read  in  Charizi,  IH^lTD,  "from 
without."  On  the  passivity  of  matter  and  its  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  without,  see  tra/ra,  ch.  xlyii.  and  Part  III.  viii. 

3  I.e.,  the  combination  of  matter  and  form;  so  long  as  they  are  not  com- 
bined and  continue  in  a  free  state,  the  one  is  active,  the  other  passive; 
when  combined,  they  are  considered  to  participate  in  both  qualities.  The 
combination  is  an  accident  to  the  matter  as  well  as  to  the  form  ;  it  endows  each 
with  properties  which  are  not  essential  to  it. 

*  Charizi :  yStDH  n&DH.  See  Arist.  De  Animay  ii.  7.  Maimonides  explains 
it  fully,  Part  III.  ch.  viii. 

*  This  sentence  is  rather  obscure.  The  connection  of  the  word  HB'yOS  with 
the  difference  between  matter  and  form  is  not  clear.  The  author  intended, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  the  3  of  comparison  (*Mike")  qualifies  the  notion  ex- 
pressed by  7\^T^.  **  It  resembled  an  action,  but  was  not  a  real  action,'* 
because  the  materia  prima  has  no  action  of  its  own.  Shemtob  paraphrases  the 
sentence  as  follows :  nK'iy  13^X1  HtryOD  1^  K'^B'  pIV*  p^l,  *•  Therefore  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  it  has  something  similar  to  an  action,  but  is  not  really 
acting." 

"  Ibn  Tibbon  :  inTH  ;  Charizi  more  clearly  :  13  pyn  iny  ;  "  the  passing 
of  the  eye  through  it,"  "  transparency." 

'  That  is,  the  term  "  white,"  oommonly  applied  to  the  sapphire  0'X*3,  pi'>), 
does  not  imply  that  the  sapphire  is  of  a  white  colour ;  it  is  described  as 
"  whit^  "  on  Account  of  its  transparency,  through  the  absence  of  all  colour. 
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is  not  a  white  colaur  but  the  property^  df*l]^iiig  {ranspai^irt. 

Things,  however,  which  are  tianspatent/^'Jiive'io.'coIotiP^Qf 
their  own,  as  is  proved  in  works  on' Physics V  for  if' they 
had  a  colour  they  would  not  permit  all  the  colours  ^  to  pass 
through  them  nor  would  they  rclceive  colours ;  it  is  only 
when  the  transparent  object  is  totally  colourless,  that  it  is 
able  to  receive  successively  all  the  colours.  In  this  respect 
it  (the  whiteness  of  the  sapphire)  is  like  the  materia  prirna^ 
which  as  such^  is  entirely  formless,  and  thus  receives  all 
the  forms  one  after  the  other.  What  they  (the  >Dn  ^b^SH 
bhDB?^)  perceived  was  therefore  the  materia  prima,  whose 
relation  ^  to  God  is  distinctly  mentioned,  because  it  is  the 
origin  of  those  of  His  creatures  which  are  subject  to 
origination  and  destruction,  and  He  created  it.  This  sub- 
ject also  will  be  treated  later  on  more  fully. 

Observe  that  you  must  have  recourse  to  an  explanation 
of  this  kind,  even  according  to  the  rendering  of  Onkelos 
nn,T  NDilD  ninni,  "  And  under  the  throne  of  His  glory ; " 
for  in  fact  the  materia  prima  is  also  under  the  heavens, 
which  are  called  *' throne"  (MDD)  as  we  have  remarked 
above.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  this  unusual  inter- 
pretation, or  hit  on  this  argument  were  it  not  for  an  ut- 
terance of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
one  of  the  parts  of  this  treatise.*  The  primary  object  of  every 
intelligent  person  must  be  to  deny  the  corporeality  of 
God,  and  to  believe  that  all  those  perceptions  (described  in 
the  above  passage)  were  of  a  spiritual  not  of  a  material 
character.    Note  this  and  consider  it  well. 


According  to  modem  science,  white  ib  the  combination  of  all  different  colours. 
Instead  of  TDD,  Charizi  has  n^HH,  corresponding  to  '^)/2  of  the  Arabic  text 
(bdellium). 

>  Charizi :  DpnntDI  OniM  ^SpD  H^H  ^IK,  « But  it  would  absorb  them 
and  keep  them.**    The  sense  is  the  same. 

'  See  note  1,  on  previous  page. 

'  The  word  IDH^  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  yersion  is  a  noun,  and  is  to  be  read 
Som,  **  and  iU  relation."    Some  read  IDHn  '^and  they  ascribed  it  to  Ood ;" 

this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Arabic  Knn3D3. 
'  Part  II.  ch.  zxyi. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


nin?,  1,  Pain.    2,  Orief.    3,  Provoeation. 

The  term  21^7  is  homonymous,  denoting,  in  the  first  place, 
pain  and  trembling,  as  in  D*^3n  ^ibn  n^D,  ''  In  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  children ''  (Gen.  iu.  16).  Next  it  denotes 
anger;  comp.  VD'^D  VaH  "DSy  \h\  "And  his  father  had  not 
made  him  angry  at  any  time  "  (1  Kings  i.  6) ;  TIT  bM  32373  '^^j 
'*  for  he  was  angry  for  the  sake  of  David  *'  (I  Sam.  xx.  34). 
The  root  3!(3;  signifies  also  provocation  ;  ^  comp.  *D23;i  DD 
W7p  nn  nw,  "  They  febelled,  and  vexed  his  holy  spirit " 
(Is.  Ixiii.  10) ;  ]')D'^tt?'»n  ^r^^y'^\  "  and  provoke  him  in  the 
desert ''  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  40);  '^n  nsy  ipil  nw,  *'  If  there  be  any 
way  of  provocation  in  me  "  (lA.  cxxxix.  24) ;  nm  DVn  b3 
'»S!J37'^,  **  Every  day  they  rebel  against  my  words'*  {ib,  Ivi.  6). 

The  words  ^d^  bw  nsi^n'^l  (Gen.  vi.  6)  are  to  be  explained 
either  according  to  the  second  or  according  to  the  third 
signification  of  the  word  n!^^.  In  the  first  case,  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  is  ''God  was  angry  with  them  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  their  deeds  " ;  as  to  the  words  ir^  Vh 
used  here,  and  also  in  the  history  of  Noah  ^nb  bw  '^^  IDM^'J, 
''And  God  said  in  his  heart"  {ib.  viii.  21),  I  will  here 
explain  what  they  mean.  With  regard  to  man,  we  use  the 
expression  '^nbn  "ID«  or  inb  b«  "lOM,  ''  he  said  to  himself '' 
or  "  he  said  in  his  heart "  in  reference  to  a  subject  which 
he  did  not  utter  or  communicate  to  any  other  person. 
Similarly  the  phrase  ^'±>  bw  '^'^  "in«>1,  "  And  God  said  in 
His  heart,  "  is  used  in  reference  to  an  act  which  God  decreed 
without  mentioning  it  to  any  prophet  at  the  time  the  event 
took  place  according   to   the  will  of  God.^     And   a  com- 

^  Chorizi  has  here,  as  in  masy  other  iostances,  two  words  instead  of  one 

2  Tibbon  pnn  'DD,  •*  in  accordance  with  the  wiU  of  God ;"    Charizi  vb^ 
1121,  "  iriiiiout  ppeaking." 
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pariBon  in  that  respect  is  admissible,  in  accordance  with  the 
role  ''  the  Torah  speaketh  in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  man."  This  is  plain  and  clear.  In  the  Pentateuch 
no  distinct  mention  is  made  of  a  message  sent^  to  the 
wicked  generation  of  the  flood,  cautioning  or  threatening 
them  with  death;  therefore,  it  is  said  concerning  them, 
that  God  was  angry  with  them  in  His  heart ;  likewise  when 
He  decreed  that  no  flood  should  happen  again,  He  did  not 
tell  a  prophet  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  for  that 
reason  the  words  ^^b  bw  "  in  His  heart  "  are  added. 

Taking  ns^  in  the  third  signification,  we  explain  a^rPI 
12b  bw,  "  And  man  rebelled  *  against  God's  will  concerning 
him";'  for  nb  also  signifies  '^will,"  as  we  shall  explain 
when  treating  of  the  homonymity  of  nb. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
bDH,  1,  To  eat.    2,  To  destroy.     3,  To  learn. 

In  its  primary  meaning  bOH  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking 
food  by  animals ;  this  needs  no  illustration.  It  was  afterwards 
observed  that  eating  includes  two  processes — (1)  the  loss  of 
the  food,^  i.e.j  the  destruction  of  its  form,  which  first  takes 
place  ;  (2)  the  growth  of  animals,  the  preservation  of  their 

^  Instead  of  saying ''no  warning  was  giyen,"  Maimonides  says  "in  the 
Pentateuch  no  distinct  mention  (^KSnil)  is  made  of  a  message,"  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  words  D^*K^1  HMD  VD^  VHI 
n^C^,  *'yet  his  days  shaU  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  "  (Gen.  yi.  3),  viz,^ 
that  respite  was  given  to  the  people  that  they  might  have  a  chance  for  repent- 
ance ;  and  that  they  were  also  warned  by  Noah,  who,  during  the  long  period 
when  the  ark  was  being  constructed,  told  them  for  what  purpose  it  was  designed. 

'  Ibn  Tibbon  ni^Dl,  in  some  editions  ni^Dil ;  the  correct  rendering,  and 
perhaps  also  the  correct  reading,  is  niDl,  as  in  Charizi's  version. 

3  The  translation  of  the  Arabic  ilS,  '*  concerning  him,"  t.e.,  concerning 
Adam,  has  been  omitted  both  by  Ibn  Tibbon  and  by  Charizi.  Munk  is 
mistaken  in  referring  the  pronoun  in  ilD  to  God. 

*  Ibn  Tibbon  ^D«3n,  Charizi,  DDK  invni. 
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Strength  and  their  existence,  and  the  support  of  all  their 
bodily  forces,  caused  by  the  food  they  take. 

The  consideration  of  the  first  process  led  to  the  figurative 
use  of  bDM,  in  the  sense  of  "  losing/'  "  destroying ;"  hence 
it  includes  all  modes  of  depriving  a  thing  of  its  form;  comp. 
DD'^n'^H  V^H  DDnw  nbDNI,  "  And  the  land  of  your  enemies 
shall  destroy  you  "  (Lev.  xxvL  38) ;  n'^na?'^  hSdh  V^W,  "  A 
land  that  destroyeth  the  inhabitants  thereof  ^^  (Num.  xiii. 
32) ;  V?D«n  nnn,  "  Ye  shall  be  destroyed  with  the  sword  " 
(Is.  i.  6) ;  n-in  bDWn,  "  Shall  the  sword  destroy  "  (2  Sam. 

ii.  26) ;  TOfTCn  nspn  bD«ni  ^-^  wt^  nn  nrnni,  "  And  the 

fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them,  and  destroyed  them  that 
were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp "  (Num.  xi.  1)  ; 
H'^n  nbDIH  tt7«,  "  (God)  is  a  destroying  fire  "  (Deut.  iv.  24), 
that  is,  He  destroys  those  who  rebel  against  Him,  as  the  fire 
destroys  everything  that  comes  within  its  reach.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  very  frequent. 

With  reference  to  the  second  process  connected  with  the 
act  of  eating,  the  word  bDM  is  figuratively  used  for  "  acquir- 
ing wisdom,"  "  learning ; "  in  short,  for  all  intellectual 
perceptions,  by  which  the  human  form  (reason)  is  constantly 
preserved  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  in  the  same  way  as  by 
food  the  body  is  preserved  in  its  best  condition.  Comp. 
'»b3W')  rintt?  13b,  "Come  ye,  buy  and  eat"  (Is.  Iv.  1); 
DIID  ibSNI  '^bw  yott?  irntt?,  "Hearken  diligently  unto  me, 
and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good  "  {ib.  2) ;  21^  vh  nn"in  W^l  bl3H, 
"  It  is  not  good   to  eat  much  honey  "    (Prov.  xxv.   27) ; 

7tt7D3b  nT:i^n  nvi  ]D  iDrf?  p^no  nDi3i  ni^  "^d  wyi  '^an  bsw, 

"  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good,  and  the  honey- 
comb, which  is  sweet  to  thy  taste ;  so  shall  the  knowledge 
of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul"  {ib.  xxiv.  13,  14). 

This  figure  of  using  b^H  in  the  sense  of  *' acquiring 
wisdom  "  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  Talmud,  e.g.,  '*  Come, 
eat  fat  meat  at  Raba's ;  "^  also,  "  all  expressions  of  '  eating ' 
and  'drinking'  found  in  this  book  (of  Proverbs)  refer  to 

*  That  is,  Come,  let  us  hear  interesting  discourses  in  the  house  of  Baba. 
BabjrL  Talm,,  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  22a. 
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Wisdom,*'  or,  according  to  another  reading,  "  to  the  Law."^ 
Wisdom  has  also  been  frequently  called  "water,"  e.g,, 
D^ab  13b  MD2  bD  >in,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters  "  (Is.  Iv.  1). 

The  figurative  meaning  of  these  expressions  has  been 
so  general  and  common,  that  it  was  almost  considered  as 
its  primitive  signification,  and  led  to  the  employment 
'*of  hunger"  (nrn)  and  "thirst"  (K02),  in  the  sense  of 
"  absence  of  wisdom  and  intelligence ;"  comp.  "  I  will 
send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a 
thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord ; " 
"  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God  *'  (Ps.  xUi. 
3).  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  frequently.  The  words 
nyw^n  ^TV'On  ]Wtt?n  n'»D  DTQNDI,  "  With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation "  (Is.  xii.  3),  are 
paraphrased  by  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  thus :  ]Dbw  ]lbDpni 
N^,T12  n^nno  wnnn  mn,  "  You  will  joyfully  receive  new 
instruction  from  the  chosen  of  the  righteous."  Consider  how 
he  explains  D^D  "  water  "  to  indicate  "  the  wisdom  which 
will  then  spread,"  and  >y>^}^  as  being  identical  with 
mrn  ^3^5??  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  "  (Num.  xv. 
24),  in  the  sense  of  "  the  chiefs,"  t.e,,  *' the  wise."*  By  the 
phrase  br(T12  ^"iTfSD,  "from  the  chosen  of  the  righteous," 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  righteousness  is  true  salvation 

'  Comp.  Midrash  Rabba,  Koheleth,  iii.  13. 

'  According  to  Maimonides  the  Targum,  in  paraphrasing  the  word  ^^^PD 
(lit.  "  soorcea  of*' )  by  n^HD,  '*  the  best  of,"  is  supported  by  the  similar  figura- 
tiye  use  of  py  in  the  phrase  t\1V^  ^TV^.    Maimonides  by  no  means  overlooks 

the  fact  that  D  in  \?:¥P  is  preformative,  while  in  TV^.  it  is  a  preposition  ; 
the  figurative  use  of  the  root  \*V  in  the  two  instances  is  the  principal  aim  of 
Maimonides  in  this  argument.     Ibn  Tibbon,  misunderstanding  this  passage, 

remarks :  imn  HT  "iDK  ^'T  W^3T  aOB'l  D^W,  "  while  slumbering  and  lying 
down  our  teacher  said  this."     Ibn  Tibbon  was  justly  rebuked  in  Moreh  ha- 

moreh  (p.  167)  in  the  foUowbg  words  :  2T\y£^  IK^Dfl  D3r6  IB^DnfiT  ^KIDC^  HI 

nomn  i^y  !?iDn  noijna  ncj^m  nr  ^ox  id  aoij'i  d^«3  ^d.  "  r.  Samuel 

censured  him  without  reason  when  saying  that  he  said  this  while  slumbering 
and  lying  down  ;  he  suspected  that  Maimonides  was  slumbering,  while  he  him- 
self was  in  deep  sleep."    Comp.  |mn3D  031  the  Targ.  of  O^y  (Eccl.  ii.  10). 
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(ns^W^n).  You  now  see  how  he  giroB  to  erery  word  in  this 
verse  some  signification  referring  to  wisdom  and  study. 
This  should  be  well  considered. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MatCs  intellect  is  limited. 


Know  ^  that  the  human  mind  has  certain  objects  of  per- 
ception which  are  within  the  scope  of  its  nature  and 
capacity ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  amongst  things 
which  actually  exist,  certain  objects  which  the  mind  can  in  no 
way  and  by  no  means '  grasp  :  the  gates  of  perception  are 
closed  against  it.  Further,  there  are  things  of  which  the 
mind  understands  one  part,  but  remains  ignorant  of  the 
other/  and  when  man  is  able  to  comprehend  some  things,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  must  be  able  to  comprehend  every- 

^  The  arrangement  in  ch.  xxxi.  to  ch.  xzxvi.  is  as  follows :  Man's  intellect 
is  limited  (xxxi.) ;  a  transgression  of  the  limit  is  not  only  useless,  but  even 
dangerous  (xxxii.).  The  limit  is  not  the  same  for  all.  The  study  of 
Metaphysics,  accessible  to  some,  is  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
man,  and  for  novices  in  the  study  of  philosophy  (xxxiii.).  Metaphysics  is  not  a 
suitable  subject  for  general  instruction  (xxxiv.).  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
coiporeality  of  God,  though  part  of  Metaphysics,  must  not  be  treated  as  sn 
esoteric  doctrine  (xxxv.).  Belief  in  the  Corporeality  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
equal  to  idolatry  (xxxvi.). 

2  nin  of  the  original  has  been  rendered  D^^D  DIB^n  by  both  Ibn  Tibbon 
and  Charizi ;  while  32DH  is  translated  nHD3  in  the  version  of  the  former,  and 
nnD  U)\^2  in  that  of  Charici.  Munk,  *^  D'une  mani^re  quelconque  ni  par  une 
cause  quelconque."  Although  n21H  and  33D3  are  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
indicated  by  these  translators  "  in  some  way,"  and  *'  by  some  cause,"  the  author 
would  have  added  KD  if  he  wished  to  say  **  in  any  way,''  or  '*  by  any  cause  " 
(KD  nin  and  KD  2303).  Besides,  the  antithesis,  niu  and  3301,  leads  to 
the  suggestion  that  nil  13  is  to  be  taken  in  its  primary  signification,  **  in  face,'* 
i.e.,  "straight  on,"  "directly,"  as  opposed  to  3303,  "indirectly."  In  the 
English  translation  the  usual  rendering  has  been  retained,  the  sense  being 
the  same,  "  neither  by  any  method,"  soil.,  of  his  own,  "  nor  by  any  cause 

from  without."  Shemtob  explains  M^K  yDCr3  1^'DK  n303  K^l,  "  not  by 
any  cause,  even  by  Divine  inspiration." 

•  The  words  nK7Kn  ?ni^l,  "  and  he  is  ignorant  of  certain  properties,"  have 
ao  coiresponding  rendering  in  Charici'i  version. 
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thing.  This  alao  applies  to  the  senses :  they  are  able  to  per* 
ceive  things,  but  not  at  every  distance ;  and  all  other  powers 
of  the  body  are  limited  in  a  similar  way.  A  man  can^  e.g,^ 
carry  two  kikkar/  but  he  cannot  carry  ten  kikkar.  How 
individuals  of  the  same  species  surpass  each  other  in  these 
sensations  and  in  other  bodily  faculties  is  universally  known, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  them,  and  they  cannot  extend  to  every 
distance  or  to  every  degree. 

All  this  is  applicable  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man.  i 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  one  person  and 
another  as  regards  these  faculties,  as  is  well-known  to  philo- 
sophers.  While  one  man  can  discover  a  certain  thing  by  him- 
self, another  is  never  able  to  understand  it,  even  if  taught  by 
means  of  all  possible  expressions  and  metaphors,  and  during  a 
long  period ;  his  mind  can  in  no  way  grasp  it,  his  capacity  is 
insufficient  for  it.  This  distinction  is  not  unlimited.  A 
boundary  is  undoubtedly  set  to  the  human  mind  which  it 
cannot  pass.  There  are  things  (beyond  that  boundary) 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  inaccessible  to  human  under- 
standing, and  man  does  not  show  any  desire  to  compre- 
hend them,  being  aware  that  such  knowledge  is  impossible, 
and  that  there  are  no  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty ; 
e.g.,  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  stars  in  heaven,  whether 
the  number  is  even  or  odd,^  the  number  of  animals,  minerals, 
or  plants,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  things,  however, 
which  man  very  much  desires  to  know,  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  examine  and  to  investigate  them'  have  been  made  by 
thinkers  of  all  classes,^  and  at  all  times.  They  diiBTer  and  i 
disagree,  and  constantly  raise  new^  doubts  with  regard  to    ^ 

'  A  weight  equal  to  3,000  shekels. 

*  Comp.  Gen.  xt.  6,  "And  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them." 

>  Munk,    **£t  les  scruter,'*  referring  the  suflOx  in  KH^y  to  K^B^K,    <Me8 

choses;"    Ibn  Tibbon,  HC^DH^I,  the  suffix  agreeing  with  nnOX.    Charizi, 

treating  the  Arabic    D^Dfll    (Ibn    Tibbon   nnS^inni)    as   a   finite  yerb, 

begins  with  KH^y  hnn^KI  (Ibn  Tibbon  DH^^y  nTpnni)  a  new  sentence. 

HKivD  KM  ur\hv  nTpnni  ,  onnoK  nyn*  ^nn«  ^Dsrn  c|nTi. 

«  Ibn  Tibbon  adds  here  the  word  HDIK,  •<  nation ;  *'  the  words  nryOnS 
must  then  be  considered  to  be  in  apposition  to  nOIK  and  to  qualify  it. 
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I  them,  because  their  minds  are  bent  on  comprehending  such 
i  things,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  moved  by  desire ;  and  every 
'  one  of  them  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  way  leading 
to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  thing,  although  human  reason  is 
entirely  unable  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  convincing 
evidence. — For  a  proposition  which  can  be  proved  by 
evidence  is  not  subject  to  dispute,  denial,  or  rejection ; 
none  but  the  ignorant  would  contradict  it,  and  such  con- 
tradiction is  called  **  denial  of  a  demonstrated  proof."^  Thus 
you  find  men  who  deny  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  or 
the  circular  form  of  the  line  in  which  the  stars  move,^  and 
the  like ;  such  men^  are  not  considered  in  this  treatise.  This 
confusion  prevails  mostly  in  metaphysical  subjects,  less  in 
problems  relating  to  physics,  and  is  entirely  absent  from 
the  exact  sciences.  Alexander  Aphrodisius^  said  that  there 
are  three  causes  which  prevent  men  from  discovering  the 
exact  truth:  first,  arrogance  and  vainglory;  secondly,  the 
subtlety,  depth,  and  difficulty  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
examined ;  thirdly,  ignorance  and  want  of  capacity  to  com- 
prehend what  might  be  comprehended.  These  causes  are  enu- 
merated by  Alexander.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  fourth 
cause  not  mentioned  by  him,  because  it  did  not  then  prevail/ 

^  According  to  the  definition  of  Ibn  Tibbon  in  hia  Gloesary,  "  a  contradic- 
tion against  a  proposition  established  by  proof." 

^  The  spherical  form  of  the  earth  and  the  circular  motions  of  the  stars  were 
asserted  and  generally  accepted  by  the  ancients.  The  past  tense  KHJKy 
implies,  perhaps,  that  Maimonides  referred  rather  to  former  generations  than 
to  his  own  age. 

3  The  pronoun  K71Kni,  Hebrew  n?X,  refers  to  the  persons  who  denied  esta- 
blished truths.  In  Charizi's  translation  DnilH  H^XI  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake. 

*  Alexander  Aphrodisius,  a  commentator  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  His  writings 
were  eagerly  studied  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Arabic  schools.  Comp. 
Maimonides'  letter  to  E.  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon,  Epistle  of  Maimonides,  Miscel- 
lany of  Hebrew  Literature,  First  Series,  page  225. 

^  Our  training,  education,  and  surroundings  undoubtedly  produce  in  our 
minds  certain  prepossessions,  which  make  our  researches  less  absolute  or 
independent ;  and  Alexander  perhaps  included  shortcomings  from  this  source  in 
the  first  class  of  obstacles.  Maimonides  was  anxious  to  expose  the  folly  of  his 
opponenta,  and,  aa  though  the  three  causes  of  opposition  could  not  sufficiently 
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namely,  habit  and  training.^  We  naturally  like  what  we  | 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  are  attracted  towards  it. 
This  may  be  observed  amongst  villagers;  though  they 
rarely  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  douche  or  a  bath,  and  have  few 
enjoyments,  and  pass  a  life  of  privation/  they  dislike  town 
life  and  do  not  desire  ^  its  pleasures, '  preferring  the 
bad  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  to  the  good  to  which 
they  are  strangers;  it  would  give  them  no  satisfaction 
to  live  in  palaces,  to  be  clothed  in  silk,  and  to  indulge  in  \ 
baths,  ointments,  and  perfumes.  ' 

The  same  is  the  case  with  those  opinions  of  man  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  from  his  youth;  he  likes  them, 
defends  them,  and  shuns  the  opposite  views.  This  is  like- 
wise one  of  the  causes  which  prevent  men^  from  finding 
truth,  and  which  make  them  cling  to  their  habitual  opinions. 
Such  is,  e,g,,  the  case  with  the  vulgar  notions  with  respect 
to  the  corporeality  of  God,  and  many  other  metaphysical 
questions^  as  we  shall  explain.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
familiarity^  with   passages  of  the  Bible,*   which   they  are 

account  for  their  obstinacy,  he  finds  for  them  a  special  fourth  cause  in  the 
ideas  and  words  with  which  their  minds  were  imbued  by  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  This  point  is  repeatedly  urged  by  Maimonides. 
Comp.  ch.  xxxT.  If,  howeyer,  for  Bible  we  substitute  the  sacred  books  and 
traditions  of  each  nation,  every  one  will  bo  found  to  be  subject  to  similar  errors 
and  contradictions.  According  to  Narboni,  the  four  divisions  correspond  to  the 
'*  four  who  entered  into  the  garden"  (see  next  chapter). 

»  C)^kS«  is  translated  by  Ibn  Tibbon  ^iinn,  "  the  training ;  *'  by  Charizi, 
niann,  «*  the  society."  The  root  C|^K  denotes  both  "  to  be  joined  "  and  "  to 
be  accustomed." 

*  Ibn  Tibbon  nDjiDn  pwi  ni«3nn  myni  DDiai  dk'kt  nv^m  oiroo ; 
Charizi  D^^DKon  y-»i  D^awynn  inoni  ^iv3m  pjiTon  p.   tjn^Dn  appears 

to  be  a  mistake  of  the  eopyist  for  ^I^^On. 

3  Palquera  uses  a  stronger  expression,  ^liyfl^l,  "  he  makes  himself  blind  as 
regards." 

♦  Palquera  Dfi^nin  n3B^nn  D^piDD  ^v  (?)  nmnoi  h^mn  ^3dd  nr  h^ 

Dns  nplVnni.  in  a  note  he  adds  :  "  In  the  same  way  as  man's  progress 
in  his  search  for  truth  is  impeded  by  false  ideas  imbibed  in  his  youth,  so  the 
apprehension  of  religious  truths  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  exclusively 
devoted  themselves  to  science  and  have  ignored  the  teaching  of  religion." 

*  Ibn  Tibbon  D^ninD, "  Biblical  texts ;"  Charizi  D^3*3y,  "  subjects ;"  Original 
f1V3,  "Scriptures." 
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accustomed  to  respect  and  to  receive  as  true,  and  the 
literal  sense  of  which  implies  the  corporeality  of  Gbd  and 
other  false  notions ;  in  truth,  however,  these  words  were 
employed  as  figures  and  metaphors  for  reasons  to  be  men- 
tioned below.  Do  not  imagine  that  what  we  have  said  of  the 
insufficiency  of  our  understanding  and  of  its  limited  extent 
is  an  assertion  founded  only  on  the  Bible  ;  for  philosophers 
likewise  assert  the  same,  and  perfectly  understand  it,  without 
having  regard  to  any  religion^  or  opinion.  It  is  a  fact 
which  is  only  doubted  by  those  who  ignore  things  fully 
proved.  This  chapter  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  next. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Mail' 8  intellect  is  iry'ured  when  forced  beyond  its  natural  limits. 

You  must  consider,  when  reading  this  treatise,  that  mental 
perception,  because  connected  with  matter,^  is  subject  to 
conditions  similar  to  those  to  which  physical  perception  is 
subject.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  eye  looks  around^  you  can 
perceive  all  that  is  within  the  range  of  your  vision ;  if,  how- 
ever, you  overstrain  your  eye,  exerting  it  too  much  by 
attempting  to  see  an  object  which  is  too  distant  for  your  eye, 
or  to  examine  writings  or  engravings  too  small  for  your 
sight,  and  forcing  it  to  obtain  a  correct  perception  of  them, 
you  will  not  only  weaken  your  sight  with  regard  to  that 
special  object,  but  also  for  those  things  which  you  otherwise 
are   able  to  perceive :  your  eye  will  have  become  too  weak 

1  Ibn  Tibbon,  nyi,  "knowledge,"  "opinion,"  ** character ;"    Charixi  m, 
"religion."    Arabic,  3 niD,  "doctrine." 

»  The  intellectual  perceptions  are  here  called  IDina  ni^n3,  "attached  to, 
or  connected  with  matter,"  in  so  far  as  the  mind  is  connected  with  the  human, 
body,  and  is,  as  it  were,  residing  in  it.  The  "  ideas,"  of  the  intellect  are 
generally  considered  by  Maimonides  as  independent  of  the  body,  but  he  does 
not  speak  here  of  the  intellect  in  the  strictly  philosophical  sense  of  the  word* 
as  he  distinctly  states  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  '^Din3  fl vflS  is  according^ 
to  the  Moreh  ha-moreh  opposed  to  "^DinH  niyi3l3,  "  intimately  connected 
with  m&tter  ";  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  five  senses. 
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to  perceive  what  you  were  able  to  see  before  you  exerted 
yourself  and  exceeded  the  limits  of  your  vision. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  speculative  faculties  of  one 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  any  science.^  If  a 
person  studies  too  much  and  exhausts  his  reflective  powers, 
he  will  be  confused,  and  will  not  be  able  to  apprehend  even 
that  which  had  been  within  the  power  of  his  apprehension. 
For  the  powers  of  the  body^  are  all  alike  in  this  respect. 

The  mental  perceptions  are  not  exempt  from  a  similar  con- 
dition. If  you  admit  the  doubt,  and  do  not  persuade^  your- 
self to  believe  that  there  is  a  proof  for  things  which  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  or  to  try  at  once^  to  reject  and  positively  to 
refute  an  assertion  the  opposite  of  which  has  never  been 

»   The  words  IDDn^X  hvtn  'D  H^KH  (Hebr.  naK^HO  p^ya  )y2V)    tre 

geDerally  understood  to  be  a  qualification  of  "IVK^^K  (Heb.  p^yO  b^) ;  Munk 
translates  the  phrase  "  lorsqu'il  se  livre  k  la  meditation."  The  purpose,  how- 
eTer,  of  this  qualification  would  not  be  obvious ;  those  who  fetudy  any  science 
must  necessarily  think  or  meditate.  The  principal  object  of  the  author  in  the 
present  chapter  is  to  show  that  the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems  is  possible 
only  within  certain  limits ;  he  supports  this  assertion  by  examples  taken  from 
the  action  of  man's  senses,  and  the  study  of  the  speculative  sciences.    The 

words  ^DDn?K  /KPI  ^D  H/Kn  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  verb 

n:^  (KVO^). 

According  to  Maimonides  (the  Eight  Chapters),  the  rational  faculties  of  man 
are  divided  into  ^^B^VD,  "practical,"  and  ^3Vy,  "speculative."     The  former 

class  includes  two  kinds,  nS^nO  JIDK/D,  " artisanship,"  and  ^aC^HD,  (Arab. 

n^D)  "  theoretical  faculty."    The  n3(rnD  HDK^D  is  defined  as  follows :  K^H 

nin^DHi  niKiDini  noiKn  mnyi  nna3D  niDK^on  no^^  n  le^K  nan, 

"it  is  man's  capacity  of  learning  a  trade,  as,  e.g.,  carpentry,  husbandry, 
medicine,  snd  na\'igation."   Respecting  OC^nO,  he  says :  13  ^^K   n^n  Kin 

■Krex  D«i  N^  IN  n\^*\h  "ib'DX  dk  niK^y^  nm^  ncrx  nana  ^ano^ 

iniry^  inV  l«^n  initry^,  "The  capacity  for  theoretical  science  is  that 
faculty  by  which  man  reflects  on  a  thing  he  desires  to  do,  whether  it  is  possible 
or  not,  and  if  possible,  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

^  The  capacity  for  the  study  of  theoretical  science  is  called  by  Maimonides 
a  faculty  of  the  body(^3S13  nDj,  because  it  concerns  physical  objects,  and  is 
more  a  matter  for  the  imagination  (also  a  ^3S13  n^,  comp.  Part  II.  chap. 
xxxvi.)  than  for  the  pure  intellect. 

5  Ibn  Tibbon  n3in  K^l,  "  and  you  wiU  not  deceive."  Charizi  K^KTI  ^Kl, 
'*  and  do  not  mislead." 

*  The  phrase  mm?  7^nnn  N71,  lit.  "  do  not  begin  to  reject,"  in  the  trans- 
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accustomed  to  respect  a*- '  ^  ^iich  are  beyond  yo 

literal  sense  of  whie^  .   '.^^;;/ the  highest  degree 

other  false  notioD*-  ,.r.>k Akibha,^who"iupe; 

employed  as  figu  ,.^;l\i^h         problems],  and  ca 

tioned  below.    "^     ^.r^,;'*-; other  hand^  you  attempt  to 
insufficiency  r     .^  ;:v^  ;^ ; '  ;;tieptive  power,  or  at  once  to  re; 
isanassertif     ^Vrl/zAich  have  never  been  proved  to 
likewise  as     ^.^  are  in   fact    possible,    though   tl 
having  r  /,,>r.r^  remote,    then  you  will  be  like  EH 
wnion        \:^'^//  not  only  fail  to  become  perfect,  but 
prove     ^^T''!lceedingly  imperfect.     Ideas  founded  on  n 
*^®      'ii*-ffil^  prevail  over  you,  you  will  incline  toward 
J^^^rdsbase  and  degraded  habits,  on  account  of 
^.^bioh  troubles  the  mind,  and  of  the  dimness  oi 
i^'^^st  **  weakness  of  sight '  causes  invalids  to  see  m 
iS*  ^  nnreal  images,  especially  when  they  have  loo 
^    long  *^™®  ^^  dazzling  or  at  very  minute  objects, 
getpecting  this  it  has  been  said, ''  Hast  thou  found  hon 
X  gQ  much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  filled  th< 
-rtth,  ^^^  vomit  it "  (Pro v.  xxv.  16).     Our  Sages  also 
plied  this  verse  to  Elisha  Acher.* 

]«tion  of  Ibn  Tibbon  has  the  meaning  *'  Do  not  reject  at  once,  in  the  begin 
of  thy  research." 

I  B.  Akibha  was  one  of  the  four  scholars,  of  whom  it  is  related  in  the  Ba 
Talmud  (Chagigah  14b),  also  in   Jorus.  Talmud  {ibid,,  ch.  ii.),    that 
ventured  into  the  garden  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  met  with  different  f; 
viz.f  "  Ben  Azai  gazed  and  was  killed  ;  Ben  Zoma  gazed  and  was  hurt ;  A 
cut  down  the  young  plants ;  R.  Akibhah  went  in  and  cume  out  unhurt." 
Gratz,  Gnosticismus,  56  and  95. 

'  Elisha  was  probably  called  IHS  from  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  the  s 
Elisha  as  before  (Comp.  I  Sam.  x.  6,  *'  and  shall  be  turned  into  another  mi 
^nX  E*^N)  ;  his  opinions  were  quoted  as  authoritative ;  but  this  was  prob; 
only  the  case  with  such  decisions  as  were  expressed  by  him  before  he  scci 
from  his  former  colleagues. 

^  Both  Ilebrew  versions  render  1V&0/X  PllvN  "  the  spirit  of  sig 
(^'I'esprit  visuol,"  M.),  according  to  the  sense,  by  niN'in  FID,  but  some  M 
and  the  editio  prineeps  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  version,  have  ^1^5'^^  ni"in  (Mu 
tSpii'itu*  visioui*  is  the  t(frm  used  by  Srhola«4tics  for  **  sight." 

*  This  verse  is  applied  in  the   Babylonian   Talmud  to   Ben  Zoma,   in 
Jornaalem  Talmud  to  Brn  Azai,  in  Midraah  Yalktit  (" v  Imumy  Prov.  x 
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J|xcelleiit  is  this  simile  !     In  comparing  knowledge!  i 
^  we  observed  in  chapter  xxx.),  the  author  of  PrO"|f| 

-entions  the  sweetest  food,  namely,  honey,  which  hasU 
lurther  property  of  irritating  the  stomach,  and  of  causingM 
ckness.  He  thus  fully  describes  the  nature  of  knowledge.!'  v 
h-ough  great,  excellent,  noble  and  perfect,  it  is  injurious  if 
ot  kept  within  bounds  or  not  guarded  properly ;  it  is  like 
oney  which  gives  nourishment  and  is  pleasant,  when  eaten  in 
oderation,  but  is  totally  thrown  away  when  eaten  immode- 
itely.  Therefore,  it  is  not  said  **  lest  thou  be  filled  and  loathe 
/*  but  "  lest  thou  vomit  it."  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
le  words,  **  It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey  "  (Prov.  xxv« 
*) ;  and  in  the  wordsA"  Neither  make  thyself  over-wise ; 
by  shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself  ? "  (Eccl.  vii.  16)  ; 
otnp.  "Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of 
od"  {ibid.  V.  1).  The  same  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Olds  of  David,  "  Neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  great 
atters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  me "  (Ps.  cxxxi.  2), 
^d  in  the  saying  of  our  Sages:  "Do  not  inquire  into 
^ings  which  are  too  difficult  for  thee,  do  not  search  what 
hidden  from  thee;  study  what  you  are  allowed  to 
'Udy,  and  do  not  occupy  thyself  with  mysteries."^  They 
^eant  to  say.  Let  thy  mind  only  attempt  things  which 
^  within  human  perception ;  for  the  study  of  things  which 
16  beyond  man^s  comprehension  *  is  extremely  injurious,  as 
^as  been  already  stated.  This  lesson  is  also  contained  in  the 
Talmudical  passage,  which  begins,  '*  He  who  considers  four 
Jiings,"  etc.,  and  concludes,  "  He  who  does  not  regard  the 
ionour  of  his  Creator; "  ^  here  also  is  given  the  advice  which 

I  both  of  them ;  to  Achor  the  following  verae  is  applied :  **  Suffer  not  thy 
oath  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin  "  (Eccl.  t.  6). 

»  The  Arabic  MSS.  have    punn   and   niK^D33  instead  of  trm  and 
1inD33,  aa  in  the  editions  of  the  Babyl.  Talmud  (Ghagigah  13a,  cited  from 
e  book  of  Ben  Sira,  iii.  IS). 
>  Charizi  adds  ^DtTH  nE:6in  ^3DD,  "  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  intellect.** 

'  The  whole  passage  referred  to  runs  as  follows  :    DH^T  12  ?DnDDn  !?D 

nic^  no  n^3B^  no  noD^  no  nhvoh  no  D^iy^  Kn  kS  \S«^3  \S  a^"\ 
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proved,  or  attempt  to  perceive  things  which  are  beyond  your 
perception,  then  you  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
human  perfection,  then  you  are  like  R.  Akibha,^  who  '*  in  peace 
entered  [the  study  of  these  theological  problems],  and  came 
I  out  in  peace."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  attempt  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit  of  your  perceptive  power,  or  at  once  to  reject 
things  as  impossible  which  have  never  been  proved  to  be 
impossible,  or  which  are  in  fact  possible,  though  their 
possibility  be  very  remote,  then  you  will  be  like  Elisha 
Acher ;  ^  you  will  not  only  fail  to  become  perfect,  but  you 
will  become  exceedingly  imperfect.  Ideas  founded  on  mere 
imagination  will  prevail  over  you,  you  will  incline  toward  de- 
fects, and  towards  base  and  degraded  habits,  on  account  of  the 
confusion  which  troubles  the  mind,  and  of  the  dimness  of  its 
light,  just  as  weakness  of  sight '  causes  invalids  to  see  many 
kinds  of  unreal  images,  especially  when  they  have  looked 
for  a  long  time  at  dazzling  or  at  very  minute  objects. 

Eespecting  this  it  has  been  said,  "  Hast  thou  found  honey? 
eat  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  filled  there- 
with, and  vomit  it "  (Prov.  xxv.  16).  Our  Sages  also  ap- 
plied this  verse  to  Elisha  Acher.* 

lation  of  Ibn  Tibbon  has  the  meaning  **  Do  not  reject  at  once,  in  the  beginning 
of  thy  research." 

'  R.  Akibha  was  one  of  the  four  scholars,  of  whom  it  is  related  in  the  Babyl. 
Talmud  (Chagigah  14b),  also  in  Jems.  Talmud  (ibid.,  ch.  ii.),  that  they 
ventured  into  the  garden  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  met  with  different  fates, 
viz.,  **  Ben  Azai  gazed  and  was  killed ;  Ben  Zoma  gazed  and  was  hurt ;  Acher 
cut  down  the  young  plants ;  R.  Akibhah  went  in  and  came  out  unhurt.'*  See 
Gratz,  Gnosticismus,  56  and  95. 

^  Elisha  was  probably  called  HRK  from  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
Elisba  as  before  (Comp.  1  Sam.  x.  6,  ^*  and  shall  be  turned  into  another  man,'* 
inX  ^^K) ;  his  opinions  were  quoted  as  authoritative ;  but  this  was  probably 
only  the  case  with  such  decisions  as  were  expressed  by  him  before  he  seceded 
from  his  former  colleagues. 

3  Both  Hebrew  versions  render  nV«3^X  nn^N  "the  spirit  of  sight" 
("  I'esprit  visuel,"  M.),  according  to  the  sense,  by  nifi^^H  HD,  but  some  M8S., 
and  the  editio  princops  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  version,  have  HlXin  npn  (Munk). 
Spiritwt  visionii  is  the  term  used  by  Scholastics  for  *'  sight." 

^  This  verse  is  applied  in  the   Babylonian  Talmud  to  Ben  Zoma,  in  th^ 
Jerusalem  Talmud  to  Ben  Azai,  in  ^idiash  Talkut  {ad  locum,  Prov.  xxv.  ^ 
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How  excellent  is  this  simile  !     In  comparing  knowledgei  i 
to  food  (as  we  observed  in  chapter  xxx.),  the  author  of  Pro-IW 
verbs  mentions  the  sweetest  food,  namely,  honey,  which  hasll 
the  further  property  of  irritating  the  stomach,  and  of  causingM 
sickness.     He  thus  fully  describes  the  nature  of  knowledge.!  V 
Though  great,  excellent,  noble  and  perfect,  it  is  injurious  if 
not  kept  within  bounds  or  not  guarded  properly ;  it  is  like 
honey  which  gives  nourishment  and  is  pleasant,  when  eaten  in 
moderation,  but  is  totally  thrown  away  when  eaten  immode- 
rately.   Therefore,  it  is  not  said  **  lest  thou  be  filled  and  loathe 
it,''  but  **  lest  thou  vomit  it."    The  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
the  words,  "  It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey  "  (Prov.  xxv« 
27) ;  and  in  the  wordsA"  Neither   makejihyself  over-wise ; 
why  shouldst    thou    destroy  thyself  ? "    (Eccl.   vii.    16)  ; 
\  Comp.  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to   the  house  of 
/God''  (ibid.  v.  1).     The  same  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the 
words  of  David,  "  Neither  do  I   exercise  myself  in  great 
matters,   or  in  things  too   high   for  me"  (Ps.   cxxxi.  2), 
and   in  the  saying  of  our  Sages:   ''Do  not  inquire  into 
things  which  are  too  di£Scult  for  thee,  do  not  search  what 
is    hidden   from   thee;   study   what    you    are   allowed    to 
study,  and  do  not  occupy  thyself  with  mysteries."^    They 
meant  to  say.   Let  thy  mind  only  attempt  things  which 
are  within  human  perception ;  for  the  study  of  things  which 
lie  beyond  man's  comprehension  '  is  extremely  injurious,  as 
has  been  already  stated.    This  lesson  is  also  contained  in  the 
Talmudical  passage,  which  begins,   ''  He  who  considers  four 
things,"  etc.,  and  concludes,  *'  He  who  does  not  regard  the 
honour  of  his  Creator; "  ^  here  also  is  given  the  advice  which 


to  both  of  them ;  to  Acher  the  following  verse  is  applied :  **  Suffer  not  thy 

mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin  "  (Eccl.  y.  6). 
'  The  Arabic  MSS.  have   pUnn   and   niK^D33   instead  of  ^ni  and 

^^VlD^a,  88  in  the  editions  of  the  Babyl.  Talmud  (Ghagigah  13a,  cited  from 

the  book  of  Ben  Sira,  iii.  18). 
'  Chtzizi  adds  ^3trn  nt^tU  ^:Dt3,  "  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  inteUect.*' 
*  The  whole  passage  referred  to  runs  as  follows  :    D^")3T  12  ?DnDDn  !?D 

'^^^i^b  no  DOB^  no  noo^  no  n^roS  no  D^iy^  «a  vh  iSk3  \^  n«a 
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proved,  or  attempt  to  perceive  th^        ^i^  should  not  rashly 
perception,  then  you  have  p'  .Options,  and  when  he  is 

human  perfection,  then  you  .  >^le  to  find  a  proof  for  the 

entered  [the  study  of  t)-      ^^\J  not  at  once  abandon,  reject 
y     out  in  peace."     If,  o*       -^V^tly  keep  back,  and  from  regard 
ceed  the  limit  of  yo-     -j-  /eator,  hesitate  [from  uttering  an 
things  as  impossiV      '  ihis  has  already  been  explained, 
impossible,   or  ▼  /  ■  >ject  of  the  Prophets  and  our  Sages  in 
possibility  be         -.to  close  the  gate  of  investigation  entirely, 
Acher;*  yor     iiiiie  mind  from  comprehending  what  is  within 
will  beooD*     y'iB  imagined  by  simple  and  idle  people,  whom  it 
imagina^    ^^^f  to  put  forth  their  ignorance  and  incapacity  as 
foots,  r     ^'^nd  perfection,  and  to  regard  the  distinction  and 
oonf'    if^(ff  others  as  irreligion  and  imperfection,  thus  taking 
lip      ^^'^^  for   light   and   light    for  darkness.     The   whole 
>       */  ^  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Sages  was  to  declare  that  a 
Vjtis  set  for^human  reason  where  it  must  halt.     Do  not 
jr^^ae'tne  words  used  in  this  chapter  and  in  others  in 
^ference  to  the  mind,  for  we  only  intended  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  subject  in  view,  not  to  describe  the  essence  of 
tie  intellect  ;^  for  other   chapters  have  been  dedicated  to 
this  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Htndy  of  Metaphynica  is  wjuriom  to  beginners. 

You  must  know  that  it  is  very  injurious  to  begin  with  this 
branch  of  philosophy,  ns.,  Metaphysics;  or  to  explain  [at  first] 
the  sense  of  the  similes  occurring  in  prophecies,  and  interpret 
the  metaphors  which   are  generally   employed  in  orations 

**  He  M-ho  reflects  on  four  tilings,  viz.^  what  is  above,  what  is  below,  what  is 
in  front,  what  is  behind,  should  better  not  have  seen  the  light  of  the  world  '* 
(Mishnah,  Chagigah  ii.  1). 

•Arab.  pVi^«,   "sentences;"  Ibn  Tibbon,  DU^nSH  ;  Charizi,  D^3^n2n 
D*13Tni,   referring  the  one  term   to    '*  Prophets,"    the  other  to  **  Sages," 
mentioned  before,     Comp.  ch.  xxxi.,p.  109,  note  5.  '  Seep.  110,  note  -. 


\ 
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y 

'^V    abound    in    the    writings    of    the    Prophets. 

-qary,  it  is  necessary  to  initiate  the  young  and  to 

■  jj^s  intelligent  according  to  their  comprehension  ; 

■Appear  to  be  talented  and  to  have  capacity  for  the 

k'  method  of  study,  i.e.,  that  based  on  proof  and  on 

«e  logical  argument,  should  be  gradually  advanced  towards 
perfection,  either  by  tuition  or  by  self-instruction.  He,  how- 
ever, who  begins  with  Metaphysics,  will  not  only  become 
confused  in  matters  of  religion,  but  will  fall  into  infidelity.^ 
I  compare  such  a  person  to  an  infant  fed  with  wheaten  bread, 
meat  and  wine ;  it  will  undoubtedly  die,  not  because  such 
food  is  naturally  unfit  for  the  human  body,  but  because  of 
the  weakness  of  the  child,  who  is  unable  to  digest  the  food,* 
and  cannot  derive  benefit  from  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  true  principles  of  science.  They  were  presented  in 
enigmas,  clad  in  riddles,  and  taught  by  all  wise  men  in  the 
most  mysterious  way  that  could  be  devised,  not  because 
they  contain  some  secret  evil,  or  are  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Law  (as  fools  think  who  are  only 
philosophers  in  their  own  eyes),  but  because  of  the  in- 
capacity of  man  to  comprehend  them  at  the  beginning  of 
his  studies  :  only  slight  allusions  have  been  made  to  them 
to  serve  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing  them.  These  sciences  were,  therefore,  called  Sodoth 
(mysteries),  and  Sithre  Thorah  (Secrets  of  the  Law),*  as  we 
shall  explain. 

This  also  is  the  reason  why  "  the  Torah  speaks  the 
language  of  man,"  as  we  have  explained,^  for  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Torah  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  of 

>  Tbe  original  j^RD  ^^Oyn  Ibn  Tibbon  renders  nD3^  ^103,  Cbarizi 
Tl^n^K  ni3^D ;  both  mean  tbe  same  tbing— tbe  entire  rejection  of  tbe  authority 

of  the  Bible.     Munk  translates  ^^Oyn  **  irreligion." 

*Charizi  haa  here  the  additional  explanatory  phrase,   ^UH  ?3V  K?  ^3 

DniK  pnO^,  *«The  body  is  not  able  to  grind  them." 

>  min  nnOI  nniD  (comp.  Ps.  xxv.  14,  V«"i^7  ^^  niD),  «•  secrets  and 
hidden  portions  of  the  Law,"  that  is,  instruction  contained  in  Scripture,  but 
not  for  him  who  only  reads  it  superficially. 

A  See  p.  90,  note  1. 
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we  have  already  mentioned^  viz.,  that  roan  should  not  rashly 
engage  in  speculation  with  false  conceptions,  and  when  he  is 
in  doubt  about  any  things  or  unable  to  find  a  proof  for  the 
object  of  his  enquiry,  he  must  not  at  once  abandon,  reject 
and  deny  it ;  he  must  modestly  keep  back,  and  from  regard 
to  the  honour  of  his  Creator,  hesitate  [from  uttering  an 
opinion]  and  pause.     This  has  already  been  explained. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  the  Prophets  and  our  Sages  in 
these  utterances^  to  close  the  gate  of  investigation  entirely, 
and  to  prevent  the  mind  from  comprehending  what  is  within 
its  reach,  as  is  imagined  by  simple  and  idle  people,  whom  it 
suits  better  to  put  forth  their  ignorance  and  incapacity  as 
wisdom  and  perfection,  and  to  regard  the  distinction  and 
wisdom  of  others  as  irreligion  and  imperfection,  thus  taking 
darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness.  The  whole 
object  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Sages  was  to  declare  that  a 
limitis  set  .^foyhumwa  reason,  wiiere  it  must  halt.  Do  not 
"criticise^ fne  worSs  used  iii  this  chapter^  and  in  others  in 
reference  to  the  mind,  for  we  only  intended  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  subject  in  view,  not  to  describe  the  essence  of 
the  intellect  ;^  for  other  chapters  have  been  dedicated  to 
this  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  study  of  Metaphysics  is  injurious  to  beginners. 

You  must  know  that  it  is  very  injurious  to  begin  with  this 
branch  of  philosophy,  viz.,  Metaphysics;  or  to  explain  [at  first] 
the  sense  of  the  similes  occurring  in  prophecies,  and  interpret 
the  metaphors  which   are  generally   employed  in  orations 

**  He  who  reflects  on  four  things,  viz.,  what  is  ahoye,  what  is  helow,  what  is 
in  front,  what  is  hehind,  should  hotter  not  haye  seen  the  light  of  the  world  " 
(Mishnah,  Chagigah  ii.  1). 

»Ar8h.  pVi^N,  "sentences;"  IbnTihhon,  DUinSH  ;  Charizi,  D^3imn 
D*"7J3'7n),   referring  the  one  term  to   "  Prophets,"    the  other  to  "  Sages," 
mentioned  before.     Comp.  oh.  xxx\.,p.\09,  ivQle  5.         '  Seep.  110,  note  2. 
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and  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  initiate  the  young  and  to 
instruct  the  less  intelligent  according  to  their  comprehension  ; 
those  who  appear  to  be  talented  and  to  have  capacity  for  the 
higher  method  of  study,  i.e.y  that  based  on  proof  and  on 
true  logical  argument,  should  be  gradually  advanced  towards 
perfection,  either  by  tuition  or  by  self-instruction.  He,  how- 
ever, who  begins  with  Metaphysics,  will  not  only  become 
confused  in  matters  of  religion,  but  will  fall  into  infidelity.^ 
I  compare  such  a  person  to  an  infant  fed  with  wheaten  bread, 
meat  and  wine ;  it  will  undoubtedly  die,  not  because  such 
food  is  naturally  unfit  for  the  human  body,  but  because  of 
the  weakness  of  the  child,  who  is  unable  to  digest  the  food,* 
and  cannot  derive  benefit  from  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  true  principles  of  science.  They  were  presented  in 
enigmas,  clad  in  riddles,  and  taught  by  all  wise  men  in  the 
most  mysterious  way  that  could  be  devised,  not  because 
they  contain  some  secret  evil,  or  are  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Law  (as  fools  think  who  are  only 
philosophers  in  their  own  eyes),  but  because  of  the  in- 
capacity of  man  to  comprehend  them  at  the  beginning  of 
his  studies :  only  slight  allusions  have  been  made  to  them 
to  serve  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing  them.  These  sciences  were,  therefore,  called  Sodoth 
(mysteries),  and  Sithre  Thorah  (Secrets  of  the  Law),*  as  we 
shall  explain. 

This  also  is  the  reason  why  "  the  Torah  speaks  the 
language  of  man,"  as  we  have  explained,^  for  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Torah  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  of 

>  Tbe  original  j>nD  ^^Oyn  Ibn  Tibbon  renders  nD3^  ^103,  Cbarizi 
n^n^DK  D^yD ;  both  mean  tbe  Bame  thing— the  entire  rejection  of  the  authority 

of  the  Bible.     Munk  tranelates  h'WTi  «  irreligion." 

*Charizi  haa  here  the  additional  explanatory  phrase,   ^UH  73V  K?  ^3 

DniK  ]^nth,  "The  body  is  not  able  to  grind  them." 

»  nnin  nnOl  nniD  (comp.  Ps.  xxv.  14,  V«T7  ^^  niD),  "  fecrets  and 
hidden  portions  of  the  Law,"  that  is,  instruction  contained  in  Soriptui-o,  but 
not  for  him  who  only  reads  it  superficially. 

*  See  p.  90,  note  1. 

1  2 
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women,  and  of  the  common  people ;  and  as  all  of  them  are 
incapable  to  comprehend  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  tradi- 
tion was  considered  sufficient  to  convey  all  truths  which 
were  to  be  established;  and  as  regards  ideals,  only  such 
remarks  were  made  as  would  lead  towards^  a  knowledge 
of  their  existence,  though  not  to  ^  a  comprehension  of  their 
true  essence.'  When  a  man  attains  to  perfection,  and 
arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  "  Secrets  of  the  Law,"  either 
through  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  or  by  self-instruction, 
being  led  by  the  understanding  of  one  part  to  the  study  of 
the  other,  he  will  belong  to  those  who  faithfully  believe  in 
the  true  principles,  either  because  of  conclusive  proof,  where 
proof  is  possible,^  or  by  forcible  arguments,  where  argument 
is  admissible;  he  will  have  a  true  notion  of  those  things  which 
he  previously  received  in  similes  and  metaphors,  and  he  will 
fully  understand  their  sense.  We  have  frequently  mentioned 
in  this  treatise  the  principle  of  our  Sages  ^'  not  to  discuss  the 
Maaseh  Mercabhah  even  in  the  presence  of  one  pupil,  except 
he  be  wise  and  intelligent ;  and  then  only  the  headings  of 
the  chapters  are  to  be  given  to  him."  We  must,  therefore, 
begin  with  teaching  these  subjects  according  to  the  capacity 

^  In  the  Arabic  text  two  different  prepositions  are  used  to  express  the 
direction,  1113  and  wV,  **  towards,"  "to."  In  the  Hebrew  this  yariation  has 
been  imitated  by  Ibn  Tibbon  who  renders  the  two  prepositions  by  ^K  and  /y. 
Some  MSS.,  however,  have  in  both  places  ^K  (Comp.  Hunk,  page  416, 
note  4). 

»  The  suffix  in  miil  (Hebr.  ini«^VO)  and  nn^HKD  (Hebr.  ininO)  does 
not  refer  to  **  God,"  as  has  been  assumed  by  most  Commentators,  but  to  "11 VD 
(Hebr.  IVV),  "ideal."  The  preposition  "bv  in  the  Arabic  text  before 
TID^  HD  (Hebr.  TK'^^K'  MD)  is  co-ordinate  with  the  same  preposition  before 

l^^pri/K  (Hebr.  H/DpH),  both  the  prepositions  being  governed  by  the  vt-rb 
IVnpX,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  which,  np^BDil,  being  a  pergonal 
verb,  does  not  require  any  preposition.  Charizi  appears  to  have  mis- 
understood    the    passage,     and    translates    it    inaccurately    as    follows: — 

ininD  nnox. 

3  Charizi    omits  the    words    n&ID    )2   1K^DK(^    riQQ,    **  where    proof  ii 
poaaible/' 
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of  the  pupil,  and  on  two  conditions,  first,  that  he  be 
wise,  i,e.y  that  he  should  have  successfully  gone  through  the 
preliminary  studies,  and  secondly  that  he  be  intelligent, 
talented,  clear-headed,  and  of  quick  perception,  that  is, 
'*  have  a  mind  of  his  own  '*  ViyiQ  ]^DD,  as  our  Sages 
termed  it. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  should 
not  instruct  the  multitude  in  pure  metaphysics^  or  begin 
with  describing  to  them  the  true  ^  essence  of  things,  or  with 
showing  them  that  a  thing  must  be  as  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise.'  This  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter ; 
and  I  proceed  to  say  : 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

* 

Metaphysics  cannot  be  made  popular . 

Thbke  are  five  reasons  why  instruction  should  not  begxQ 
with  metaphysics,  but  should  at  first  be  restricted  to  point- 
ing out  what  is  fitted  for  notice  and  what  may  be  made 
manifest  to  the  multitude. 

First  Keason.— The  subject  itself  is  difficult,  subtle  and 
profound,  *'  Far  off  and  exceeding  deep,  who  can  find  it 
out  **  (Eccl.  vii.  24).  The  following  words  of  Job  may  be 
applied  to  it:  "Whence  then  cometh  wisdom?  and  where 
18  the  pkce  of  understanding  ?  "  (Job  xxviii.  20).  Instruc- 
tion should  not  begin  with  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects. 

'  Theprononn  in  MvP — the  Hebrew  equiyalent  of  which,  Ivy,  is  frequently 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  yersions — agrees  with  the  relatiye  HD  (Hebr.  HD), 
lit.,    "in    that    (manner)    in    which   it   is,"    i.tf.,    "truly"    or    "fully." 

V^y  RinB'  no  ^DD  (Char.  ^B  hv)  is  equal  to  KIH  vhv  '^^  n?  ^BD. 

*  The  words  IHKUK  p  DK  vh^  in  the  version  of  Tibbon  are  not  to  be 
joined  together;  p  is  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  inK^IlK  begins  a  new  one. 

DK  K^K  has  perhaps  the  same  meaning  as  the  Biblical  DK  O.— Charizi  trans- 
lates thus  p  "in»  K3n  pnD3  iKsn^B'  im  p  n^'^rh  maiov 
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In  one  of  the  similes  contained  in  the  Bible/  wisdom  is 
compared  to  water,  and  amongst  other  interpretations  given 
by  our  Sages  of  this  simile/  occurs  the  following:  He 
who  can  swim  may  bring  up  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  he  who  is  unable  to  swim  will  be  drowned,  therefore 
only  such  persons  as  have  had  proper  instruction  should 
expose  themselyes  to  the  risk. 

Second  Reason. — The    intelligence  of   man   is    at  first 
limited ;  for  he  ib  not  endowed  with  perfection  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  at  first  possesses  perfection  only  in  potentid,  not  in 
fact.     Thus  it  is  said,   ''And  man   is  bom   a  wild  ass'' 
(Job  xi.   12).      If  a  man  possesses   a  certain   faculty  in 
potentid,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  become  in  him  a 
reality.      He    may    possibly   remain    deficient    either   on 
account  of  some  obstacle,  or  from  want  of  training  in  prac- 
tices which  would  turn  the  possibility  into  a  reality.     Thus 
it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bible,  **  Not  many  are  wise  " 
(t(.  xxxii.  9) ;  also   our  Sages  say,  ''  I   noticed  how   few 
were  those  who  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection." ' 
There  are  many  things   which   obstruct  the  path  to   per- 
fection, and  which  keep  man  away  from  it.     Where  can  he 
find  sufficient  preparation  and  leisure  to  learn  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  develope  that  perfection  which  he  has 
in  potentid  ? 

Third  Beason. — The  preparatory  studies  are  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  man  in  his  natural  desire  to  reach  the  goal,  finds 
them  frequently  too  wearisome,  and   does  not  wish  to  be 

»  Arab.  Kin^D  ^D  ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  i:nDKa ;  Chariii,  WmiJlD ;  Munk,  "  dans 
(lea  traditions  de)  notre  nation." 

*  See  end  of  ch.  xxx. ;  Babyl.  Talm.  Baba  Kama  62a ;  HidTash  Talkut  on 
Is.  It.  1,  et  passim.  The  following  are  a  few  examples :  "  The  Law  has  been 
compared  to  water ;  as  water  leaves  the  high  places  and  seeks  the  lower  ones, 
so  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  Icayes  the  proud  and  is  only  found  with  the 
meek."  **  Water  comes  down  by  drops,  and  is  collected  into  riyers  and  streams ; 
in  like  manner  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  is  acquired  step  by  step."  **  Nobody 
is  too  proud  to  ask  for  a  drop  of  water;  so  nobody  need  be  ashamed  in  askinf; 
another  person  for  instruction  ;"  etc.  The  spplication  made  by  Maimonides  of 
this  simile  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  Talmud  or  Midimsh. 

'O'DjnD  D^n)  n^^y  ^D3  ^H^K"^  Bab^l.  Talm.  Succah  46  b. 
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troubled  by  them.  Be  conyinoed  that,  if  man  were  able  to 
reach  the  end  without  preparatory  studies,  such  studies 
would  not  be  preparatory  but  tiresome  and  utterly  super- 
fluous. Suppose  you  awaken  any  person,  even  the  most 
simple,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  you  say  to  him,  Do  you  not  desire 
to  know  what  the  heavens  are,  what  is  their  number  and  their 
form;  what  beings  are  contained  in  them  ^  what  the  angels 
are ;  how  the  creation  of  the  whole  world  took  place ;  what 
is  its  purpose,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  its  various  parts  to 
each  other ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  how  it  enters 
the  body;  whether  it  has  an  independent  existence,  and  if 
so,  how  it  can  exist  independently  of  the  body ;  by  what 
means  ^  and  to  what  purpose,  and  similar  problems.  He 
would  undoubtedly  say  *'  Tes/'  and  show  a  natural  desire  for 
the  true  knowledge  of  these  things ;  but  he  will  wish  to 
satisfy  that  desire  and  to  attcdn  to  that  knowledge  by  listen- 
ing to  a  few  words  from  you.  Ask  him  to  interrupt  his 
usual  pursuits  for  a  week,  till  he  learn  all  this,  he  would  not 
do  it,  and  would  be  satisfied^  and  contented  with  imaginary 
and  misleading  notions ;  he  would  refuse  to  believe  that  there 
is  anything  which  previously  requires  great  research  and 
persevering  study. 

You,  however,  know  how  all  these  subjects  are  con- 
nected together ;  foi  there  is  nothing  else  in  existence 
but  God  and  His  works,  the  latter  including  all  existing 
things  besides  Him ;  we  can  only  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Him  through  His  works;  His  works  are  an  evidence 
of  His  existence,  and  of  what  must  be  assumed  concerning 
Him,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  must  be  attributed  to  Him 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  It  is  thus  necessary  to 
examine  all  things  according  to  their  essence,'  to  infer  from 

'  '*  By  what  means,"  i,f,,  how  man  can  ensure  the  eternal  separate 
existence  of  the  loul  after  death. — Munk  (p.  120,  note  1)  explains  these  ques- 
tions as  follows :  (1)  Has  each  soul  an  indiyidual  existence,  or  do  all  form  one 
substance  P  (2)  How  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul  obtained — by  speculatioii 
or  by  religious  practice  P  (3)  Is  it  the  end  of  the  soul  to  unite  with  the 
actire  intellect  or  with  God  P 

3  Cbarixiadds  IH^^S,  <'in  his  laziness." 

*  S«6  ch.  lojiu,,  page  117,  note  1. 
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In  one  of  the  similes  contained  in  the  Bihle/  wisdom  is 
compared  to  water,  and  amongst  other  interpretations  given 
by  oui*  Sages  of  this  simile,'  occurs  the  following :  He 
who  can  swim  may  bring  up  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  he  who  is  unable  to  swim  will  be  drowned,  therefore 
only  such  persons  as  have  had  proper  instruction  should 
expose  themselves  to  the  risk. 

Second  Beason. — The  intelligence  of  man  is  at  first 
limited ;  for  he  is  not  endowed  with  perfection  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  at  first  possesses  perfection  only  in  potentid,  not  in 
fact.  Thus  it  is  said,  *'  And  man  is  bom  a  wild  ass  '* 
(Job  xi.  12).  If  a  man  possesses  a  certain  faculty  in 
potentid,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  become  in  him  a 
reality.  He  may  possibly  remain  deficient  either  on 
account  of  some  obstacle,  or  from  want  of  training  in  prac- 
tices which  would  turn  the  possibility  into  a  reality.  Thus 
it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bible,  **  Not  many  are  wise  " 
(t(.  xxxii.  9) ;  also  our  Sages  say,  "  I  noticed  how  few 
were  those  who  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection."  ^ 
There  are  many  things  which  obstruct  the  path  to  per- 
fection, and  which  keep  man  away  from  it.  Where  can  he 
find  sufficient  preparation  and  leisure  to  learn  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  develope  that  perfection  which  he  has 
in  potentid  ? 

Third  Beason. — The  preparatory  studies  are  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  man  in  his  natural  desire  to  reach  the  goal,  finds 
them  frequently  too  wearisome,  and   does  not  wish  to  be 

»  Arab.  KiH^D  ^B  ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  i:nO«3  ;  Charizi,  liminS ;  Munk,  «  dans 
(lea  traditions  de)  notre  nation." 

'  See  end  of  cb.  xxx. ;  Babyl.  Talm.  Baba  Kama  62a;  Midrasb  Talkut  on 
Is.  It.  1,  et  passim,  Tbe  following  are  a  few  examples  :  *'  Tbe  Law  has  been 
compared  to  water ;  as  water  leaves  tbe  bigb  places  and  seeks  tbe  lower  ones, 
BO  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  Law  leaves  tbe  proud  and  is  only  found  witb  tbe 
meek."  **  Water  comes  down  by  drops,  and  is  collected  into  rivers  and  streams ; 
in  like  manner  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  Law  is  acquired  step  by  step."  **  Nobody- 
is  too  proud  to  ask  for  a  drop  of  water;  so  nobody  need  be  asbamed  in  asking 
anotber  person  for  instruction  ;"  etc.  Tbe  application  made  by  Maimonides  (^  ^ 
tbis  simile  does  not  appear  to  bave  been  taken  from  Talmud  or  Midrasb. 

^  D'DjnO  Ojni  n^^y  ^33  ^n^K-^  Bab^l.  Xolm.  Succab  46  b. 
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troubled  by  them.  Be  conyinoed  that,  if  man  were  able  to 
reach  the  end  without  preparatory  studies,  such  studies 
would  not  be  preparatory  but  tiresome  and  utterly  super- 
fluous. Suppose  you  awaken  any  person,  even  the  most 
simple,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  you  say  to  him,  Do  you  not  desire 
to  know  what  the  heavens  are,  what  is  their  number  and  their 
form;  what  beings  are  contained  in  them  ^  what  the  angels 
are ;  how  the  creation  of  the  whole  world  took  place ;  what 
is  its  purpose,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  its  various  parts  to 
each  other ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  how  it  enters 
the  body;  whether  it  has  an  independent  existence,  and  if 
so,  how  it  can  exist  independently  of  the  body  ;  by  what 
means  ^  and  to  what  purpose,  and  similar  problems.  He 
would  undoubtedly  say  ^'  Tes/'  and  show  a  natural  desire  for 
the  true  knowledge  of  these  things ;  but  he  will  wish  to 
satisfy  that  desire  and  to  attain  to  that  knowledge  by  listen- 
ing to  a  few  words  from  you.  Ask  him  to  interrupt  his 
usual  pursuits  for  a  week,  till  he  learn  all  this,  he  would  not 
do  it^  and  would  be  satisfied^  and  contented  with  imaginary 
and  misleading  notions ;  he  would  refuse  to  believe  that  there 
is  anything  which  previously  requires  great  research  and 
persevering  study. 

You,  however,  know  how  all  these  subjects  are  con- 
nected together ;  foi  there  is  nothing  else  in  existence 
but  God  and  His  works,  the  latter  including  all  existing 
things  besides  Him ;  we  can  only  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Him  through  His  works;  His  works  are  an  evidence 
of  His  existence,  and  of  what  must  be  assumed  concerning 
Him,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  must  be  attributed  to  Him 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  It  is  thus  necessary  to 
examine  all  things  according  to  their  essence,*  to  infer  from 

^  **  By   what    means,"    i.e.,  hov  man  can  ensure    the  eternal  separate 
existenoe  of  the  loul  after  death. — Munk  (p.  120,  note  1)  explains  these  ques- 
tKms  as  follows :  (1)  Has  each  soul  an  individual  existence,  or  do  all  form  one 
lubstance  P    (2)  How  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul  obtained— by  speculatioii 
or  by  religious  practice  P    (3)  Is  it  the  end  of  the  soul  to  unite  with  the 
'cUyo  intellect  or  with  God  P 
'  Charizi  adds  IH^^S,  <*  in  his  laziness." 
*  See  eh.  xisiii.,  page  117,  note  1. 
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every  species  such  true  and  well-established  propositions 
as  may  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems. 
Again^  many  propositions  based  on  the  nature  of  numbers  and 
the  properties  of  geometrical  figures/  are  useful  in  examining 
things  which  must  be  negatived  in  reference  to  God,  and 
these  negations  will  lead  us  to  further  inferences.  You  will 
certainly  not  doubt  the  necessity  of  studying  astronomy  and 
physics,  if  you  are  desirous  of  comprehending  the  relation 
between  the  world  and  Providence  as  it  is  in  reality,  and 
not  according  to  imagination.  There  are  also  many  sub- 
jects of  speculation,  which,  though  not  preparing  the  way 
for  metaphysics,  help  to  train  the  reasoning  power,  enabling 
it  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  proof,  and  to  test  truth  by 
characteristics  essential  to  it.*  They  remove  the  confusion 
arising  in  the  minds  of  most  thinkers,  who  confound  '  acci- 
dental with  essential  properties,  and  likewise  the  wrong 
opinions  resulting  therefrom.  We  may  add,  that  although 
they  do  not  form  the  basis  for  metaphysical  research,  they 
assist  in  forming  a  correct  notion  of  these  things,  and  are 
certainly  useful  in  many  other  things  connected  with  that 
discipline.  Consequently  he  who  wishes  to  attain  to  human 
perfection,   must    therefore   first    study  Logic,*  next    the 

^  Instanoes  of  inferences  drawn  from  mathematical  truths  for  theological 
propositions  are  given  b7  the  author  of  Moreh  ha-moreh  (p.  18) ;  the  properties 
of  the  unit  j^  which  admits  of  no  division,  multiplication,  etc.,  is  the  basis  of  all 
numbers,  etc.  ;  similarly  he  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  circle,  which  is  one 
continuous  line  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Comp.  Ibn  Ezra 
Literature,  lY.,  page  21,  note  1. 

«  The  pronoun  H^  (Hebrew  1^)  refers  to  prhti  (nD«),  '*  truth,"  according 
to  others  to  JISID,  **  proof."     In  the  translation  of  Charizi  it  is  paraphrased 

by  Knun  D^V  hv  DniDH,  <'  things  which  refer  to  the  Essence  of  the 
Creator." 

*  pDnon  "to  become  doubtful"  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  Yersion,'corre8ponding  to 

■ 

the  Arabic  DN3n'?fci,  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  3nvnn  **  to  be  confounded  ** 
in  Chaiizi's  Version,  and  in  Palquera's  Moreh  ha-moreh  (page  150). 

*  Logic,  e.g.y  assists  man  in  finding  the  truth  in  various  branches  of  science 
connected  though  indirectly  with  Metaphysics.  See  Introduction,  page  3, 
note  3, 
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various  branches  of  Mathematics^  in  their  proper  order, 
then  Physics,  and  lastly  Metaphysics.  We  find  that  many 
who  have  advanced  to  a  certain  point  in  the  study  of  these 
disciplines  become  weary,  and  stop ;  that  others,  who  are 
endowed  with  sufficient  capacity,  are  interrupted  in  their 
studies  by  death,  which  surprises  them  while  still  engaged 
with  the  preliminary  course.  Now,  if  no  knowledge  what- 
ever had  been  given  to  us  by  means  of  tradition,  and  if  we 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  belief  in  a  thing  through  the 
medium  of  similes,  we  would  have  been  bound  to  form  a 
perfect  notion  of  things  with  their  essential  characteristics, 
and  to  believe  only  what  we  could  prove :  a  goal  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  long  preparation.  In  such  a  case 
most  *  people  would  die,  without  having  known  whether  there 
was  a  God  or  not,  much  less  that  certain  things^  must  be 
asserted  about  Him,  and  other  things  denied  as  defects. 
From  such  a  fate  not  even  **  one  of  a  city  or  two  of  a 
family  "  (Jer.  iii.  14)  would  have  escaped. 

As  regards  the  privileged  few,  "  the  remnant  whom  the 
Ijord  calls  "  (Joel  iii.  5),  they  only  attain  the  perfection  at 
which  they  aim  after  due  preparatory  labour.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  a  preparation  and  the  need  of  such  a  training 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge,  has  been  plainly 
stated  by  King  Solomon  in  the  following  words :  "  If  the 
iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  must  he 
put  to  more  strength  ;  and  it  is  profitable  to  prepare  for 
wisdom  "  (Eccl.  x.  10) ;  "  Hear  counsel,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion, that  thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter  end"  (Prov, 
xix.  20). 

There  is  still  another  urgent  reason  why  the  preliminary 
disciplines  should  be  studied  and  understood.  During  the 
study  many  doubts  present  themselves,  and  the  difficulties, 

'  Lit.,  "  Elementary  Disciplines,"  which  must  he  learnt  and  which  admit  of 
no  speculation,  especially  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Comp.  Introd.,  page  3, 
note  1. 

•^  Oiarizi :  D1«  ^32  ^D,  «  aU  people.'» 

3  Arabic  DDR,  "judgment,"  wisdom,"  or  "  relation."— The  Hebrew 
versions  "13*1,  *<  something  "  (perhaps  in  the  sense  of  Xi^o^Y 
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that  18,  the  objections  to  certain  assertions,  are  soon  under- 
stood, for  this  may  be  compared  to  the  demolition  of  a 
building;^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  an  assertion,  or  to  remove  any  doubts,  without  having 
recourse  to  several  propositions  taken  from  these  prelimi- 
nary studies.  He  who  approaches  metaphysical  problems 
without  proper  preparation  is  like  a  person  who  journeys 
towards  a  certain  place,  and  on  the  road  falls  into  a  deep 
pit,  out  of  which  he  cannot  rise,  and  he  must  perish  there ; 
if  he  had  not  gone  forth,  but  had  remained  at  home,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him. 

Solomon  has  expatiated  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  on  slug- 
gards and  their  indolence,  by  which  he  figuratively  refers 
to  indolence  in  the  search  after  wisdom.  He  thus  speaks  of 
a  man  who  desires  to  know  the  final  results,  but  does  not 
exert  himself  to  understand  the  preliminary  disciplines  which 
lead  to  them,  doing  nothing  else  but  desire.  **  The  desire 
of  the  slothful  killeth  him ;  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labour. 
He  coveteth  greedily  all  the  day  long;  but  the  righteous 
giveth,  and  spareth  not "  (Prov.  xxi.  25,  26)  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  desire  killeth  the  slothful,  it  is  because  he  neglects 
to  seek  the  thing  which  might  satisfy  his  desire,  he  docs 
nothing  but  desire,  and  hopes  to  obtain  a  thing  without 
using  the  means  to  reach  it.  It  would  be  better  for  him 
were  he  without  that  desire.  Observe  how  the  end  of  the 
simile  throws  light  on  its  beginning.  It  concludes  with 
the  words  "  but  the  righteous  giveth,  and  spareth  not ;"  the 
antithesis  of  "  righteous"  and  '*  slothful"  can  only  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  our  interpretation.  Solomon  thus  indicates 
that  only  such  a  man  is  righteous  who  gives  to  everything 
its  due  portion ;  that  is  to  say,  who  gives  to  the  study  of  a 
thing  the  whole  time  required  for  it,  and  does  not  devote  any 
part  of  that  time  to  another  purpose.  The  passage  may 
therefore  be  paraphrased  thus :  "  And  the  righteous  man 
devotes  his  days  to  wisdom,  and  does  not  withhold  any  of 

^  That  IB,  it  is  easier  to  raise  objections  to  an  assertion,  than  to  prove  it,  aa 
j't  is  easier  to  demolish  a  house,  than  to  build  it. 
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them/'  Comp.  **  Give  not  thy  strength  unto  women " 
(Prov.  xxxi.  3). 

The  majority  of  scholars^  that  is  to  say,  the  most  famous 
in  science,  are  afflicted  with  this  failing,  viz.,  that  of  hurry- 
ing at  once  to  the  final  results,  and  of  speaking  about  them, 
without  treating  of  the  preliminary  disciplines.  Led  by  folly 
or  ambition  to  disregard  those  preparatory  studies,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  they  are  either  incapable  or  too  idle, 
some  scholars  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  are  injurious  or 
superfluous.     On  reflection  the  truth  will  become  obvious. 

The  Fourth  Beason  is  taken  from  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  man.  It  has  been  proved  that  moral  conduct  ^ 
is  a  preparation  for  intellectual  progress ;  and  that  only  a 
man  whose  character  is  pure,  calm  and  steadfast,  can 
attain  to  intellectual  perfection;  that  is,  acquire  correct 
conceptions.  Many  men  are  naturally  so  constituted  as  to 
make  all  perfection  impossible ;  e.g,y  he  whose  heart  is  very 
warm  and  is  himself  very  powerful,  is  sure  to  be  pas- 
sionate, though  he  tries  to  counteract  that  disposition  by 
training ;  he  whose  opj^iireSa  are  warm,  humid,  and  vigorous, 
and  the  organs  connected  therewith  are  surcharged,  will 
not  easily  refrain  from  sin,  even  if  he  makes  great  efibrts 
to  restrain  himself.  You  also  find  persons  of  great  levity 
and  rashness,  whose  excited  manners  and  wild  gestures  prove 
that  their  constitution  is  in  disorder,  and  their  temperament 
so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  cured.^  Such  persons  can  never 
a  ttain  to  perfection ;  it  is  utterly  useless  to  occupy  oneself 

^  What  Maimonides  here  calls  nilDH  H^/Jti  is  called  in  Tad  hachazakah 

niy*l,  and  a  whole  section  niVT  mD7n  is  devoted  to  this  suVject.  In  the  second, 

of  the  **  Eight  Chupters  "  the  excellencies  of  man  are  divided  into  ni"1Dn  HvyO 

••  morals,*'  and  nV^DC'il  Hl^yD,  "  intellectual  faculties."  In  both  works  M. 
points  out  that  the  highest  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  {viz.f 
KHlSn  T)}^Ty)  IB  impossible,  if  the  moral  dispositions  of  man  have  not  been 
regulated  by  good  training  and  exercise.  The  two  classes  of  virtues  correspond 
to  the  Greek  dpfjrai  rjOiKal  and  aprirai  diavofjriKoi, 

s  Arabic,  IH^y  "isy^  {((,    « that  it  should  pass  awaj  from  him ; "    Ibn 

Tibbon :  BHID^B',  "  that  it  should  be  separated ;  "  Charizi :  IJIIK  K^^IDH^, 
Hunk :  '*  Dont  on  ne  peut  rendre  compte,*'  **  qui  €cb«^^  k VvdaX^^.^^ 
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with  them  on  such  a  subject  [Metaphysics].  For  this  science 
is,  as  you  know,  different  from  the  science  of  Medicine  and 
of  Geometry,  and,  from  the  reason  already  mentioned,  it  is 
not  every  person  who  is  capable  of  approaching  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  study  it  successfully  without  moral 
preparation;  he  must  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  up- 
rightness and  integrity,  **  for  the  froward  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord,  but  His  secret  is  with  the  righteous'' 
(Prov.  iii.  32).  Therefore  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to 
teach  it  to  young  men ;  nay,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
comprehend  it,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  their  blood  and 
the  flame  of  youth,  which  confuses  their  minds ;  that  heat, 
which  causes  all  the  disorder,  must  first  disappear;  they 
must  have  become  moderate  and  settled,  humble  in  their 
hearts,  and  subdued  in  their  temperament ;  only  then  will 
they  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  the  percep- 
tion of  God,  i.e.,  the  study  of  Metaphysics,  which  is  called 
Maaseh  Mercabhah.  Gomp.  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  imto  them 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  18) ;  "  I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  lofty  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit ;  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones  "  (Is.  Ivii.  15). 

Therefore  the  rule  U^pn^  ^W^  *b  ]nD')D,  "  the  headings 
of  the  sections  may  be  confided  to  him,"  is  ftirther  re- 
stricted in  the  Talmud,  in  the  following  way  :  The  head- 
ings of  the  sections  must  only  be  handed  down  to  an  Abh- 
beth-din  (President  of  the  Court),  whose  heart^  is  ftdl  of 
care,  *.  e.,  in  whom  wisdom  is  united  with  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  a  great  dread  of  sin.  It  is  further  stated  there : 
"  The  secrets  of  the  Law  can  only  be  communicated  to  a 
l&nb  ]inD1  D^tmn  DDH  V^'^N  counsellor,  scholar,  and  good 
orator/'  ^  These  qualities  can  only  be  acquired  if  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  student  favour  their  development.  You 
certainly  know  that  some  persons,  though  exceedingly  able, 

'  Our  editions  of   the  Babyl.  Talmud  (Chagigah,  13a)  have  the  reading 
^D  7D1,  **  and  to  eyery  one,  who." 
'  Lit,  a  person  that  is  skilled  in  whispering  (or  speaking  on  secret  things). 
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are  very  weak  in  giving  counuel,  while  others  are  ready  with 
proper  counsel  and  good  advice  in  social  and  political  matters. 
A  person  so  endowed  is  called  "counsellor"  (yw),  and  may 
be  unable  to  comprehend  purely  abstract  notions^  even  such 
as  are  similar  to  innate  ideas.  ^  He  is  unacquainted  with 
them,  and  has  no  talent  whatever  for  them ;  we  apply  to 
him  the  words :  "  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of 
a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  P"  (Prov. 
xvii.  16.)  Others  are  intelligent  and  naturally  clear-sighted, 
able  to  convey  complicated  ideas  in  concise  and  well-chosen 
language,' —  they  are  called  "  good  orators"  (wrh  ^23) — but 
they  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  or 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  it.  Those  who  have  actually 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  are  called  *'  wise  in 
arts "  (or  *'  scholars") ;  the  Hebrew  term  D^tt^in  DDn  has 
been  explained  in  the  Talmud  as  implying,  that  when  such 
a  man  speaks,  all  become,  as  it  were,  speechless.^ 

lHoWy  consider  how,  in  the  writings  of  the  Babbis,'*  the 
admission  of  a  person  to  discourses  on  metaphysics  is  made 
dependent  on  distinction  in  social  qualities,  and  study  of 
philosophy,  as  well  as  on  the  possession  of  clear-sightedness, 
intelligence,  eloquence,  and  ability  to  communicate  things 
by  slight  allusions.  If  a  person  satisfies  these  require- 
ments, the  secrets  of  the  Law  are  confided  to  him.     In  the 

»  maiiS'Kin  ni^DK^lOn,  **  The  first  ideas,"  the  intelligibilia  prima,  those 
ideas  which  man  possesses  eyen  hef ore  he  is  ahle  to  reason  logically  ;  **  the 

innate  notions.'*— ni?3fi^1D  (Arab.  JlvlpyD)  are  matters  which  are  grasped 

only  by  the  intellect  (73fi^,  ?p}^)t  not  by  the  senses. 

s  Munk :  Qui  maitrisse  les  sujets  lee  plus  obscurs  en  I'exprimant,  etc     He 

explains  ^D3K  in  the  Arabic  text  to  be  an  adjective,  signifying  "  the  most 
hidden."  Ibn  Tibbon  and  Charizi  explain  it  as  being  an  infinitive,  signifying 
**  to  hide,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  inteipretation  the  literal  translation  of 

B^n?  pa3  would  be  "  secretary." 

3  D^JTiri  is  explained  by  them  as  identical  with  D^ChD  "deaf"  (Babyl. 
Talm.  Chagigah  14a). 

«  3Kn3  p3,  "  with  the  text  of  the  Bible,"  or  "  in  the  traditional  ex- 
planations of  the  Bible."  Charizi:  y\TOT\  nSTD  IK'SH;  Ibn  Tibbon: 
Dn^'\&D3  l^nn ;  Munk :  **  £n  se  servant  d'un  texte  sacr^." 
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same  place  we  also  read  the  following  passage: — R.  Jochanan 
said  to  R.  Elasar,  "  Come,  I  will  teach  you  Maaseh  Mer- 
cabhah."  The  reply  was,  *'  I  am  not  yet  old,"  or  in  other 
words,  I  have  not  yet  become  old,  I  still  perceive  in  myself  the 
hot  blood  and  the  rashness  of  youth.  You  learn  from  this 
that,  in  addition  to  the  aboye-named  good  qualities,  a  cer- 
tain age  is  also  required.  How,  then,  could  any  person 
speak  on  those  metaphysical  themes  in  the  presence  of 
ordinary  people,  of  children,  and  of  women  ? 
/  Fifth  Reason. — Man  is  disturbed  in  his  intellectual  occu- 
pation by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  material  wants 
of  the  body,  especially  if  the  necessity  of  providing  for  wife 
and  children  be  superadded;  much  more  so  if  he  seeks 
superfluities  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  wants,  for  by  custom 
/  and  bad  habits  these  become  a  powerful  motive.  Even  the 
perfect  man  to  whom  we  have  referred,  if  too  busy  with 
these  necessary  things — ^much  more  so  if  busy  with  un- 
necessary things,  and  filled  with  a  great  desire  for  tbera — 
must  weaken  or  altogether  lose  his  desire  for  study,  to  which 
he  will  apply  himself  with  interruption,  lassitude,  and  want 
of  attention.  He  will  not  attain  to  that  for  which  he  is  fitted 
by  his  abilities,  or  he  will  acquire  imperfect  knowledge,  a 
confused  mass  of  true  and  false  ideas.  For  these  reasons  it 
was  proper  that  the  study  of  Metaphysics  should  have 
been  exclusively  cultivated  by  privileged  persons,  and  not 
entrusted  to  the  common  people.  They  are  not  for  the 
beginner,  and  he^  should  abstain  from  them,  as  the  little 
child  has  to  abstain  from  taking  solid  food  and  from  carrying 
heavy  weights. 

*  In  the  translation  of  Ibn  Tibbon  tbe  following  phrase  is  added  here : 
Dn^  ^1K")  i:'KC^  ^D,  *'He  who  has  not  the  capacity  for  those  studies." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Incorporeality  of  God  should  be  made  knoum  to  all 

Do  not  think  that  what  we  have  laid  down  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  on  the  importance,  obscurity,  and  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  its  unsuitableness  for  communication  to 
ordinary  persons,  includes  the  doctrine  of  God's  incor- 
poreality and  His  exemption  from  all  affections  {'rrdOri)} 
This  is  not  the  case.  For  in  the  same  way  as  all  people 
must  be  informed,  and  even  children  must  be  trained  in 
the  belief  that  God  is  One,  and  that  none  besides  Him  is 
to  be  worshipped,  so  must  all  be  taught  by  simple  authority 
that  God  is  incorporeal;  that  there  is  no  similarity  in  any 
way  whatsoever  between  Him  and  His  creatures ;  that  His 
existence  is  not  like  the  existence  of  His  creatures,  His  life 
not  like  that  of  any  living  being,  His  wisdom  not  like  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  men ;  and  that  the  difference 
between  Him  and  His  creatures  is  not  merely  quantitative, 
but  absolute  *  [as  between  two  individuals  of  two  different 
classes] ;  I  mean  to  say  that  all  must  imderstand  that  our 
wisdom  and  His,  or  our  power  and  His,  do  not  differ  quanti- 
tatively or  qualitatively,  or  in  a  similar  manner ;  for  two 
things,  of  which  the  one  is  stroug  and  the  other  weak,  are 
necessarily  similar,  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  can  be  in- 
cluded in  one  definition.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  other 
comparisons ;  they  can  only  be  made  between  two  things 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  as  has  been  shown  in  works  on 
natural  science.'  Anything  predicated  of  God  is  totally 
different  from  our  attributes ;  no  definition  can  comprehend 

>  See  below,  ch.  Iv. 

»  Lit.,  **  In  the  class  of  existence."— The  word  tSpD  (Hebr.  inSn),  "merely," 
is  superfluous,  because  according  to  Maimonides  there  is  no  quantitatiye  dif- 
f<)rence  whatever  between  God  and  His  cieatures. 

3  Comp.  Arist.  Fhys.,  vii.  4,  and  below,  chap.  Hi.  and  Ivi. 
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both ;  therefore  His  existence  and  that  of  any  other  being 
totally  differ  from  each  other,  and  the  term  existence  (niM^!») 
applied  to  both  is  homonymous,  as  I  shall  explain. 

This  suffices  for  the  guidance  of  children  and  of  ordinary 
persons  who  must  believe  that  there  is  a  Being  existing, 
perfect,  incorporeal,  not  inherent  in  a  body  as  a  force  of  it — 
God,  who  is  above  all  kinds  of  deficiency,  above  all  affections. 
But  the  question  concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  their 
inadmissibility,  and  the  meaning  of  those  attributes  which 
are  ascribed  to  Him ;  concerning  the  Creation,  His  Provi- 
dence, in  which  He  provides  for  everything;  concerning  His 
will,  His  perception,  His  knowledge  of  everything;  con- 
cerning prophecy  and  its  various  degrees ;  concerning  the 
meaning  of  His  names  which  imply  the  idea  of  unity,  though 
they  are  more  than  one;  all  these  things  are  very  diffi- 
cult problems,  the  true  "Secrets  of  the  Law,*'  the  secrets 
(nniD)  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  words  of  our  Teachers,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  we  should  only  mention  the  headings 
of  the  chapters,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  satisfying  the  above-named  conditions.^ 

That  God  is  incorporeal,  that  He  cannot  be  compared  with 
His  creatures^  that  He  is  not  subject  to  external  influence ; 
these  are  things  which  must  be  explained  to  everyone  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity,  and  they  must  be  taught  by  way  of  tradi- 
tion to  children  and  women,  to  the  stupid  and  ignorant,  as 
they  are  taught  that  God  is  One,  that  He  is  eternal,  and 
that  none  but  He  is  to  be  worshipped.  Without  incorpo- 
reality  there  is  no  unity,  for  a  corporeal  thing  is  in  the  first 
case  not  simple,  but  composed  of  matter  and  form  which  are 
two  separate  things  by  definition,^  and  secondly,  as  it  has 

I  See  preceding  chapter. — Instead  of  IK^riDn   in  the  translation  of  Ibn 

Tibbon,  Charizi  employed  the  phrase  HT^  MK"I  t<^r^^  ^D^l. 

«  Arab.  irh^2 ;  Ibn  Tibbon :  -1133  ;  Charizi :  ^30.1  *?U:n.  "  by  the 
definition  of  the  number."  Maimonldes  adds  this  qualifying  phrase,  because 
substance  and  form  are  in  reality  not  found  as  two  separate  things.  It  ia 
onJj'  in  the  detfinltion  of  a  thing  that  they  appear  to  be  separable. 
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extension  it  is  also  divisible.*     When  persons  have  received 
this  doctrine,  and  have  been  trained  in  this  belief,  and  are 
in  consequence  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  must  be  made  clear 
and  explained  to  them  by  pointing  out  the  homonymity  and 
the  figurative  application  of  certain  terms  discussed  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  Their  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  in  the 
words  of  the  Prophets  will  then  be  a  true  and  perfect  belief. 
Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  comprehend 
the  true  interpretation  of  these  passages  in  the  Bible,  or  to 
understand  that  the  same  term  admits  of  two  difierent  inter- 
pretations, may  simply  be  told  that  the  scriptural  passage  is 
clearly  understood  by  the  wise,  but  that  they  should  content 
themselves  with  knowing  that  God  is  incorporeal,  that  He 
is  never  subject  to  external  influence,  as  passivity  implies  a 
change,  while  God  is  entirely  free  from  all  change,  that  He 
cannot  be  compared  to  anything  besides  Himself,  that  no  defi- 
nition includes  Him  together  with  any  other  being,  that  the 
words  of  the  Prophets  are  true,  and  that  difficulties  met 
with  in  them  can  be  explained  on  this  principle.    This  will 
suffice  for  that  class  of  persons,  and  it  is  not  proper^  to  leave 
them  in  the  belief  that  God  is  corporeal,  or  that  He  has  any 
of  the  properties  of  material  objects,  just  as  there  is  no  need 
to  leave  them  in  the  belief  that  God  does  not  exist,  that 
there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or  that  any  other  being  may 
^  worshipped. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

^Vefin  the  Corporeality  of  Ood  is  equal  to  the  sin  of  Idolatry, 
I SHAXL  explain  to  you,  when  speaking  on  the  attributes  of 

'  ArmWc :  win^K  ^3«P  DDp3D ;  Hebr. :  npl^HH  hlpD  p^nflD;  Munk : 
"diriflible  et  Buaoeptible  d^dtre  partag^." 

'  The  ezprefldon  "(HV  {^K  here  and  in  Beveral  other  passages  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Ibn  Tibboo  does  not  signify  "  it  is  not  necessary/*  but  '*  it  is  necessary 
tbt  .  .  .  .  not,**  i.e,^  it  is  not  proper,  equal  in  sense  to  l\\e  \\it«i«  ^^>K^  >(X^ 

K 
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God,^  in  what  sense  we  can  say  that  a  particular  thing 
pleases  Him,  or  excites  His  anger  and  His  wrath,  and  in  refe- 
rence to  certain  persons  that  God  was  pleased  with  them, 
was  angry  with  them,  or  was  in  wrath  against  them.  This 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter ;  I  intend  to  ex- 
plain in  it  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  You  must  know, 
that  in  examining  the  Law  and  the  books  of  the  Prophets, 
you  will  not  find  the  term  ^M  )T)n  "  burning  anger,"  V7D 
"  provocation,"  or  nbOp  "jealousy''  applied  to  God  except  in 
reference  to  idolatry;'  and  that  none  but  the  idolater  is 
called  "  enemy,"  "  adversary,"  or  "  hater  of  the  Lord.'*  Comp. 
"And  ye  serve  other  gods,  ....  and  then  the  Lord's 
wrath  will  be  kindled  against  you"  (Deut.  xi.  16,  17); 
''Lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against 
thee,"    etc.    {ib.   vi.    16)  ;    "To    provoke  ffim   to   anger 

employed  in  these  passages  by  Charm. — The  Arabic  ^23^^  has  both  meanings : 
**  it  is  necessary  "  and  **  it  is  proper." 

>  See  below,  chap.  liv.  sgq, 

'  It  has  not  escaped  the  critical  eyes  of  the  Commentators  that  the  phrase 
^K  nin  also  occurs  in  the  Bible  when  the  anger  of  God  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  directed  against  idolatry.  Comp.  Ezod.  iv,  14;  xxii.  24; 
Num.  xii.  9.     Either  we  must  assume  there  is  no  rule  without  exception 

(ni?7Dn  {D  {HD?  pK),  or  that  Maimonides  found  in  these  examples  a  de- 
viation from  the  true  belief  in  God,  which  would,  in  his  view,  be  equal  to 
idolatry.  Thus,  Moses  thought  that  God  could  not  accomplish  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  through  him,  on  account  of  the  impediment  in  his 
speech ;  Miriam  and  Aaron  believed  their  conception  of  God  equal  to  the  most 
perfect  notions  held  by  Moses ;  the  Israelites,  in  oppressing  thekranger,  would 
not  believe  that  God  is  the  father  and  protector  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless. 
Ibn  Caspi,  though  be  believes  that  Maimonides  did  not  ignore  those  pfts- 
sages,  and  himself  fully  explained  them  in  Maskiyoth  Eesef ,  admits  the  possibi- 
lity that  men  like  Maimonides  could  forget  parts  of  the  Bible.  He  says :  DH  OKI 

I  DHDy  nt,  or  as  quoted  in  Mekor  Chayim  on  Numbers  xii,  nriDB^  \*H  DKH 

'*  Why  should  we  assume  that  Maimonides  was  free  from  errors,  seeing  that  ereo 
Moses  our  Teacher  made  a  mistake  at  the  waters  of  Meribhah.     The  truth  isy 
that  no  man  is  free  from  error,  and  the  distinction  of  wise  men  consists  in  tb* 
smaller  number  of  their  mistakes." 


rj» 
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through  the  work  of  your  hands''  (ib.  xxxi,  29);  "They 
have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God ; 
they  have  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vanities" 
{ib.  xxxii.  21)  ;  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God  " 
{ib.  vi  16) ;  "  Why  have  they  provoked  me  to  anger  with 
their  graven  images,  and  with  strange  vanities  ?  "  (Jer.  viii. 
19) ;  *'  Because  of  the  provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his 
daughters "  (Deut.  xxxii.  19)  ;  "  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in 
mine  anger  "  {ib.  22) ;  "  The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on 
His  adversaries,  and  He  reserveth  wrath  for  His  enemies  " 
(Nah.  i.  2) ;  ^  "  And  repayeth  them  that  hate  Him  "  (Deut. 
vii.  10) ;  "  Until  He  hath  driven  out  His  enemies  from 
before  Him  "  (Num.  xxxii.  21)  ;  "  Which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hateth  ^'  (Deut.  xvi.  22) ;  **  For  every  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  which  He  hateth,  have  they  done  imto  their  gods  " 
{ib.  xii.  31).  Instances  like  these  are  innumerable  ;  and  if 
you  examine  all  the  examples  met  with  in  the  holy  writings, 
you  will  find  that  they  confirm  our  view. 

The  Prophets  in  their  writings  laid  special  stress  on  this, 
because  it  concerns  errors  in  reference  to  God,  i,e.,  it  con- 
cerns idolatry.  For  if  any  one  believes  ^  that,  e.g.,  Zaid  is 
Btanding,  while  in  fact  he  is  sitting,  he  does  not  deviate 
&om  truth  so  much  as  one  who  believes  that  fire  is  under 
the  air,  or  that  water  is  under  the  earth  ^  or  that  the  earth 
is  a  plane  ^  or  things  similar  to  these.  The  latter  4oes  not 
deviate  so  much  from  truth  as  one  who  believes  that  the  sun 
consists  of  fire,  or  that  the  heavens  form  a  hemisphere,  and 
sunilar  things ;  in  the  third  instance  the  deviation  from  truth 
^  less  than  the  deviation  of  a  man  who  believes  that  angels 

'  In  our  editions  of  the  Bible  we  read  VnMK^  KIH  -|t:i:i  VIV^  'H  Dpj, 
vhile  the  Arabic  MSS.  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  tranalations  have  KIH  instead  of 

•n,and  D^B^I  instead  of  "tti:!. 

*  It  appears  that  Maimonides  in  the  selection  of  these  instances,  took  two 
*^^ple8  with  reference  to  the  earth,  two  with  reference  to  the  spheres  above, 
^  two  with  reference  to  immaterial  beings.     (Efodi.) 

'  On  the  belief  in  this  arrangement  of  the  four  elements,  comp.  Arist.,  Phys. 
IV.  6,  and  De  CsbIo,  iv.  6.     Comp.  cbap.  Izxii. 

*  This  instance  is  not  mentioned  by  Charizi. 

K   2 
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eat  and  drink,  and  the  like.  The  latter  again  deviates  less 
from  truth  than  one  who  believes  that  something  besides 
God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  for  ignorance  and  error  concern- 
ing a  great  thing,  ue.,  a  thing  which  has  a  high  position  in 
the  universe,^  are  of  greater  importance  than  those  which 
refer  to  a  thing  which  occupies  a  lower  place  ;^ — ^bj  "  error  " 
I  mean  the  belief  that  a  thing  is  diJSerent  from  what 
it  really  is ;  by  "  ignorance,*'  the  want  of  knowledge 
respecting  things  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained. 

If  a  person  does  not  know  the  measure  of  the  cone,'  or  the 
sphericity  of  the  sun,^  it  is  not  so  important  as  not  to  know 

I  Arabic  na^DriD  nnn"«o  n^  id  and  ^^i  jn  namo  n^  ;o  ibn  Tibbon 
HN^von  nprn  nmo  ih  k^b^  *d,  and  13dd  hdd^  n:iiD  "b  \sr*z^  ♦©. 

*  The  cubic  contents  of  the  oone,  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  of  the  same 
base  and  height  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  3,  (fr^ir,  ii^ir,  2r'ir). 
n^K1QDK?K  Q^DD  is  explained  to  be  the  oone  of  the  cylinder  (Ibn  Tibbon, 
n:i1DV*Kn  minO,  Ut  "the  pointed  portion  of  the  column  or  'cylinder'"), 
i.e.,  the  cone  standing  with  the  cylinder  on  the  same  base,  and  having  the 
same  height.  He  therefore,  who  thicks  that  such  a  cone  is  half  of  that 
cylinder  is  mistaken,  the  proportion  being  1  :  3.  Charizi,  however,  translates 
rvnn  1)DVT\  PVID  DD^.  According  to  the  Glossary  prefixed  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Charizi,  ^)i\D  is  the  base  H^D^) ;  in  this  sense  P)i)D  would  give  no 
sense,  nor  would  it  correspond  to  the  Arabic  QIIDD ;  pVlO  is  here  used  in  the 
meaning  of  "  narrow,"  "  pointed,"  fnino),  and  lIDyn  pT\D  is  likewise  the 
cone  included  in  a  cylinder.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  Charizi  was  ignorant  of 
the  above  proportions,  he  either  meant  that  the  contents  of  the  cone  are  half  of 
the  sphere  included  in  the  cylinder,  or  that  the  area  of  the  surfiice  of  the  cone, 
forming  a  triangle,  is  half  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  multiplied  by  the  height. 

In  More  ha-moreh,   p.    171,    the   following   explanation  is   given,    IDfiO 

^ic^)  *D  HDKn  (Kin)  i^DV  n^iiiDv^Kn  Kip  ,  n^vn  n^iiev^Kn  mro 
:  T\^)p:h  niB^B^  iv  n>phr\  ^^k^  on  niD  d^  ^di  njiiev*«n  (o^^n 

'*  He  says  "  the  pointed  portion  of  the  cylinder  (•*.«.,  the  oone)  is  half  of  it "  (he 
calls  the  pillar  il^llOV^K).  The  right  proportion,  however,  is,  that  the  p(»rtion 
taken  away  from  the  cylinder  in  order  to  leave  a  cone  [of  the  same  base  and  the 
same  height]  ib  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder."  The  same  author  gives  a 
clearer  explanation  (ibid.)  in  the  following  words : — KIHl  HIDy  MIH  n^llDYK 

D^p*?n  a  iD*?^  ni)p^2  ni'^^rb  nvin  dki  ro^n  iitd  pya  i^n  ner 
Nin  n:iiDVNn  ^vn  -ikk^b^  dhk  aiirm  dki  ,  nioyno  'Kn  ^h^n  tkb^i 
nyio. 

3  Charizi:  HPW  B1D8rn  l^K  ^D,  "that  the  sun  is  not  spherical."      H^W 

in  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  means  a  circle;  Charizi  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  "sphere." 

Moreh  ha-moreh :     nn^DD  HS^^K  tn2^n\t^  IK,  **  or  that  the  iun  does  not  go 

round. "     According  to  Munk  H^^^K  has  been  added,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
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whether  God  exists,  or  whether  the  world  exists  without  a 
God ;  and  if  a  man  assumes  that  the  cone  is  half  (of  the 
cylinder),  or  that  the  sun  is  a  circle,  it  is  not  so  injurious 
as  to  belieye  that  God  is  more  than  One.  You  must  know 
that  idolaters  when  worshipping  idols  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  no  God  besides  them  ;  and  no  idolater  ever  did  as- 
sume or  ever  will  assume  that  any  image  made  of  metal, 
stone,  or  wood  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
still  governs  them.  Idolatry  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  a 
particular  form  represents  the  agent  between  God  and  His 
creatures.  This  is  plainly  said  in  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Who  would  not  fear  thee,  0  king  of  nations  ? " 
(Jer.  X.  7)  ;  "  And  in  every  place  incense  is  oflFered  unto  my 
name  "  (Mai.  i.  11)  ;  by  "  my  name  "  allusion  is  made  to  the 
Being  which  is  called  by  them  [i.e.,  the  idolaters]  "  the  First 
Cause.'*  We  have  already  explained  this  in  our  larger  work,^ 
and  none  of  our  fellow  believers  can  doubt  it. 

The  infidels,  however,  though  believing  in  the  existence 
of  th^  Creator,  attack  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  God, 
namely,  the  service  and  worship  which  was  commanded,  in 
order  that  the  belief  of  the  people  in  His  existence  should 
be  firmly  established,  in  the  words, ''  And  you  shall  serve  the 
Lord,"  etc.  (Exod.  xxiiL  25).  By  transferring  that  prero- 
gative to  other  beings,  they  cause  the  people,  who  only 
notice  the  rites,  without  comprehending  their  meaning  or 
the  true  character  of  the  being  which  is  worshipped,  to  re- 
nounce their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  They  were 
therefore  pimished  with  death ;  Comp.  ^'  Thou  shalt  save 
alive  nothing  that  breatheth  "  (Deut.  xx.  16).  The  object  of 
this  commandment,  as  is  distinctly  stated,  is  to  extirpate 
that  false  opinion,  in  order  that  other  men  should  not  be  cor- 
rupted by  it  any  more;  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  "  that  they 
teach  you  not,''  etc.  (ib,  18).     They  are  called  "  enemies," 

MSS.    Aa,  however,  the  sun  was  believed  to  move  round  the  earth,  the  nega- 
tion  n^^^K,  may  perhaps  not  be  without  foundation. 
*  See  MishncQi  Torah,  Book  I.,  Hilchoth  Akum  (on  Idolatry^,  ^lh..  \. 
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"foes,"  "adversaries; ''  by  worshipping  idols  they  are  said 
to  provoke  God  to  jealousy,  anger,  and  wrath.  How  great, 
then,  must  be  the  offence  of  him  who  has  a  wrong  opinion 
of  God  himself,  and  believes  Him  to  be  different  from  what 
He  truly  is^  i.e.,  assumes  that  He  does  not  exist,  that  He  con- 
sists of  two  elements,  that  He  is  corporeal,  that  He  is  subject 
to  external  influence,  or  ascribes  to  Him  any  defect  what- 
ever I  Such  a  person  is  undoubtedly  worse  than  he  who 
worships  idols  in  the  belief  that  they,  as  agents,^  can  do 
good  or  evil. 

Therefore  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  belief  in  the  corpo- 
reality or  in  anything  connected  with  corporeality,  you  would 
provoke  God  to  jealousy  and  wrath,  kindle  His  fire  and  anger, 
become  His  foe,  His  enemy,  and  His  adversary  in  a  higher 
degree  than  by  the  worship  of  idols.  If  you  think  that  there 
is  an  excuse  for  those  who  believe  in  the  corporeality  of  God 
on  the  ground  of  their  training,  their  ignorance  or  their 
defective  comprehension,  you  must  make  the  same  conces- 
sion to  the  worshippers  of  idols ;  their  worship  is  due  to 
ignorance,  or  to  early  training,  "  they  continue  in  the 
custom  of  their  fathers.*'  *  You  will  perhaps  say  that  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  causes  men  to  fall  into 
that  doubt,  but  you  must  know  that  idolaters  were  likewise 
brought  to  their  belief  by  false  imaginations  and  ideas. 
There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  those  who,  being  unable 
to  think  for  themselves,  do  not  accept  [the  doctrine  of  the 
incorporeality  of  God]  from  the  true  philosophers.  I  do 
not  consider  those  men  as  infidels  who  are  unable  to  prove 
the  incorporeality,  but  I  hold  those  to  be  so  who  do  not 
believe  it,  especially  when  they  see  that  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan  avoid  [in  reference  to  God]  expressions  implying 
corporeality  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  all  I  intended  to 
say  in  this  chapter. 

1  Ibn  Tibbon,  fl^yVDK;  Charizi,  niyVDN  ItTp,  "  Unk,  intermediate." 
'  Dnn^3  Dn^ni3N  3n3D  U  a  Tulnmdical  phrase  employed  in  demonstrating 
thut  the  idolatry  practised  by  the  heathens  in  the  Talmudical  age  was  no  real 
idolatry;  men  only  followed  the  practice  of  previous  generations,    without 
Jmving  any  intention  of  worshipping  \do\«  l,T«A.m.  Babl.,  ChuUin  13a). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

IMD,  I,  Face.    2,  Anger.    3,  Presence,     4,  Before  (place). 

6,  Before  (time).    6,  Attention. 

The  term  Q>30  is  homonymous ;  most  of  its  yarioos  mean- 
ings have  a  figurative  character.^  It  denotes  in  the  first  place 
the  face  of  a  living  being;  comp.  P)7n^b  D^3Q  bD  IDQnDIi 
"  And  all  faces  are  turned  into  paleness "  (Jer.  xxx.  6) ; 
C>m  DD^DQ  371*TO,  "Wherefore  are  your  faces  so  sad?" 
(Gen.  xL  7).    In  this  sense  the  term  occurs  frequently. 

The  next  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  anger ;"  comp.  rr>DQ> 
T>y  nb  vn  rf?,  "And  her  an^^  *  was  gone  "  (1  Sam.  i.  18). 
Accordingly,  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  reference 
to  God  in  the  sense  of  anger  and  wrafch;  comp.  >>  >aQ 
^S;hn^  "The  anger  of  the  Lord  hath  divided  them" 
(Lam.  iv.  16) ;  3n  >B7yn  "*>  ^33,  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  is 
against  them  that  do  evil "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  17)  ;  ^nrPDHI  IdV  "^aSD 
^b,  "  Mine  anger  shall  go  ^  and  I  will  give  thee  rest "  (Ex. 
xxxiii  14) ;  ^ao  riM  >D«  ^nat&l,  "  Then  I  will  set  mine  anger  " 
(Lev.  XX.  3),  and  many  other  instances. 

Another  meaning  of  the  word  Q*^3Q  is  "  the  presence  and 
existence  of  a  person  ;"  comp.  bD3  vn«  bD  "^ao  b5,  "  He  died 
in  the  presence  [t.  e.,  ih  the  lifetime]  of  all  his  brethren"* 
(Gen.  XXV.  18) ;  IMM  USU  bD  "^ao  bv\  "  And  in  the  presence 

^  Lit.,  '*  are  borrowed,"  see  Introduction,  p.  5,  note  2.  Maimonides  does  not 
state  here  which  of  the  six  significations  of  Q^^D  are  metaphorical,  and  which, 
are  really  homonymous.  Even  in  the  author's  own  interpretations  the  seyeral 
meanings  of  the  term  are  intimately  connected  with  the  original  signification* 
The  only  case,  perhaps,  not  included  in  the  phrase, "  most  of  its  meanings,"  is  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  ''  attention,"  and  its  application  to  the  Providence  of  God. 

s  Comp.  Bashi  ad  locum,  DV?  h^  HODl,  and  Targum,  t^E^O  TfiKl. 

'  Comp.  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan,  Ktam  PDK  "I3D;  Ibn  Ezra  cites  the 
Gaon's  explanation  ^DOn,  "  my  anger."  Comp.  Babyl.  Talm.,  Berachoth, 
fol.  7a. 

*  Comp.  Ibn  Ezra  ad  locum.  Here,  and  in  many  other  instances,  Maimonides 
does  not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Targum. 
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of  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified  "  (Lev.  x.  3) ;  ^V  tb  QH 
lD"in>  T^DD,  "  And  he  will  curse  Thee  while  Thou  existest," 
i.e,,  in  Thy  presence  (Job  L  11).  In  the  same  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  following  passage,  D'^3Q  bM  D'^DD  nWT2  bM  ^"^  nnnt, 
^'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face/'  i.e.y  both 
being  present,  without  any  intervening  medium  ^  between 
them.  Comp.  D^^DD  nhnna  rr^b,  **Come,  let  us  look  one 
another  in  the  face  **  (2  Kings  xiv.  8)  ;  and  also  D^aSD  C^^D 
DDay  >•*  nm,  "The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face" 
(Deut.  V.  4);  instead  of  which  we  read  more  plainly  in 
another  place,  **  Ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw 
no  similitude;  only  ye  heard  a  voice"  (ib.  iv.  12).  The 
hearing  of  the  voice  without  seeing  any  similitude  is  termed 
D'^aDD  C^DD,  "face  to  face."  Similarly  do  the  words  "And 
the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses  face  to  face  "  correspond  ^  to 
"  There  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  " 
(Num.  vii.  89),  in  the  description  of  Qt)d*s  speaking  to 
Moses.  Thus  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  the  perception 
of  the  Divine  voice  without  the  intervention  of  an  angel  is 
called  "  face  to  face  "  (D'»35n  D'»a5) .  In  the  same  sense  the 
word  D>3Q  must  be  understood  in  'Wn'*  rf?  >351,  "And  my 
face  shall  not  be  seen  "  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23) ;  i.e.,  my  true  exist- 
ence,^ as  it  is,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

The  word  D*^3!3  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  of  place,  in  the 
sense  of  "before/'  or  "between  the  hands  of/'*  In  this 
sense  it  is  frequently  employed  in  reference  to  God ;  also  in 
the  phrase  IbD'*  rf?  "^SDI,  according  to  Onkelos,  who  renders  it 

»  Ibn  Cwpi,  nr^lDn  rO  ^y VtDK  ^n^no,  «« without  the  agency  of  the 
representative  faculty.** 

'  See  ch.  xxviii.  p.  07,  note  3  on  the  meaning'  of  the  word  ^03,  *'  para- 
phraae,"  "substitute." 

^  See  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  117,  note  1. 

*  Arabic  in*  pn  IK  IDNDN  n^mySx  *D  n^V  ^IpO^K  JKDD  c;Sd,  "  an 
adverb  of  place  expressed  in  Arabic  by  ")OKDK  or  yi"*  |'3."     This  passage  is 

certainly  misunderstood  by  Chariai,  when  he  translates  it  93  K'Tp^l  U)pD  *13D 

in*    pn  -IDI^  nVT  X^K  y:th  p:D  mpO  *b  any.      More  correcUy  Ibn 

Tibbon,  who  omits  the  words  "  in  Arabic,"  pn  IK  y^th  t^^V^  DipD   *^D 

yi\ 
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ptnn^  vh  ^aipT)/  "  And  those  before  me  shall  not  be  seen." 
He  finds  here  an  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  also 
higher  created  beings  of  such  superiority  that  their  true 
nature  cannot  be  perceived  by  man;  viz.,  the  ideals^  sepa- 
rate intellects,'  which  in  their  relation  to  God  are  described 
as  being  constantly  before  Him,  or  between  His  hands,  i.e., 
as  enjoying  uninterruptedly  the  closest  attention  of  Divine 
Providence.  He,  i.e.  Onkelos,  considers  that  the  things 
which  are  described  as  completely  perceptible  are  those 
beings  which,  as  regards  existence,  are  inferior  to  the  ideals, 
piz.y  substance  and  form ;  in  reference  to  which  we  are  told, 
•^NnrQI  rv  rrtnni,  "  And  thou  shalt  see  that  which  is  be- 
hind Me  "  {ibid,),  i.e.^  beings,  from  which,  as  it  were,  I  turn 
away,  and  which  I  leave  behind  Me.  This  figure  is  to 
represent  the  utter  remoteness  of  such  beings  from  the 
Deity.  You  shall  afterwards  (ch.  liv.)  hear  my  explanation 
of  what  Moses,  our  teacher,  asked  for. 

D*^3Q  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  of  time,  meaning  ^*  before." 
Comp.  bMnB7'*n  U>2^b,  *'  In  former  time  in  Israel "  (Ruth  iv. 
7) ;  riTD^  V^wn  D'^asb,  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  "  (Ps,  cii.  25).^ 

Another  signification  of  the  word  is  ^'attention  and 
regard."^     Comp.  b"r  "^aD  Wtt7n  rf?,  "Thou  shalt  not  have 

^  Abrayanel  classifies  the  six  various  renderings  of  D^^S)  by  Onkelos,  viz., 
PDK,  bhDt^,  ^D^P^,  ^n^DK'  ^DK,  ^n^DB^,  ^ran,  and  assigns  to  each  a  special 
meaning.  When  MaimonideSi  e.g.,  says,  that  according  to  Onkelos,  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  the  ideals  was  withheld  from  Moses,  Abravanel  finds  this 
indicated  in  the  circumstance  that  ^JDI  is  once  rendered  ^fl^Sfi^  ^SK,  and  once 

3  Maimonides  treats  more  explicitly  of  the  ideals  (HniDS  niyT  or  D  vD(S^ 
D^1*1D3)  in  Part  II.,  ch.  iv.  It  appears  that  according  to  Maimonides  these 
are  comprehensible  to  human  understanding,  while  Onkelos  is  of  opinion  that 
man  cannot  directly  understand  them. 

3  Ibn  Caspi  thinks  that  this  verse  has  the  same  meaning  as  Genesis  i.  1 ;  if, 

therefore,  Q^3&?  is  an  adverb  of  time,  H^K'KI^  must  likewise  be  an  adverb  of 
time,  and  when  Maimonides,  in  Part  II.,  ziii.  and  xxx.,  gives  a  diJSerent  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  n^E^fi<*13,  this  is  an  inconsistency  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  seventh  cause  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  p.  24  and  p.  26. 

*  Arab.  n^K^VI  n^KJH'  ^^^  Tibbon  nnaK^HI  mnin,  **  attention  and  Provi- 
dence ;  '*  Charizi,  "113D1  nnn,  '*  honor  and  glory,"  and  in  a  similar  sense 
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regard  to  the  poor  '*  (Lev.  xx.  15)  ;  D^DO  M27D1,  "And  a  person 
receiving  attention "  (Isa.  iii.  3) ;  "1D1  ty»3D  Ma?**  h6  tbTN, 
**  Who  does  not  show  regard,"  etc.  (Deut.  x.  17,  etc.).  The 
word  Q>3d  has  a  similar  signification  in  the  blessing, 
Ub^  lb  Dtt7'»1  T^W  1'»3Q  ^"^  tW\  "The  Lord  turn  His 
face  to  thee"  (ie.,  Let  His  providence  accompany  thee), 
"  and  give  thee  peace." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

nnw,  1,  Back.    2,  After  (time).    3,  According  to  (the  tcill). 

miM  is  a  homonym.  It  is  a  noun,  signifying  '^back." 
Oomp.  ptt^an  nn«,  "  Behind  the  tabernacle  "  (Exod.  xxvi. 
12);  rnrWD  n^ann  «!5ni,  "The  spear  came  out  behind 
him"<2Sam.  ii.  23). 

It  is  next  used  in  reference  to  time,  signifying  **  after ;  " 
iniaD  Dp  tf?  TinMI,  "  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like 
him  "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  25) ;  nb«n  onnm  nns,  "  After  these 
things"  (Gen.  xv.  1).  In  this  sense  the  term  occurs 
frequently. 

The  term  nns  includes  also  the  idea  of  assimilation  and 
of  conformity  with  the  moral  principles  of  some  other 
being.  Comp.  IDbn  DD>r6«  '»'»  nrw,  "  Ye  shall  walk  after 
the  Lord,  your  God "  (Deut.  xiii.  5) ;  IDV  ^  *nrvA,  "  They 
shall  walk  after  the  Lord "  (Hos.  xi.  10),  i.e.,  follow  His 
will,  walk  in  the  way  of  His  actions,  and  imitate  His 
virtues ;  IS  nnw  •fjn,  "  He  walked  after  the  command- 
ment" (iS.  V.  11).  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  in 
'nnw  nw  /r^bni,  "And  thou  shalt  see  My  back"  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  23) ;  thou  shalt  perceive  that  which  follows  Me, 
is  similar  to  Me,  and  is  the  result  of  My  will,  i.e.,  all  things 

Palquera,  iniT,  "splendour."     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Arabic  n^^t^^H 
could  be  tranalated  l)ir\  or  "init. 
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created  by  Me/  as  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of  this 
treatise.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


nb,  1,  HeaH.    2,  Middle.    3,  Thought   4,  Resolution.    6,  WiU. 

6,  Intellect. 

The  word  2f?  is  a  bomonymous  noun,  signifying  that  organ 
which  is  the  source  of  life  to  all  beings  possessing  it. 
Comp.  Df?n73«  db^  USpn>\  "  And  thrust  them  through  the 
heart  of  Absalom"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

This  organ  being  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  word 
has  been  figuratiyely  applied  to  express  '^the  middle  part 
of  a  thing."     Comp.  D'^QB^n   nb   IV,  "  unto   the  midst  of  . 
heaven"  (Deut.   iv.  11);  a7«  rd7,  "the  midst  of   fire"» 
(Exod.  iii.  2). 

It  further  denotes  "  thought."  Comp.  -fpn  ^^  b6, 
"Went  not  mine  heart  with  theeP"  (2  Kings  v.  26),  i.e., 
I  was  with  thee  in  my  thought  when  a  certain  event 
happened.  Similarly  must  be  explained  nnw  ninn  h6l 
CDianb,  "And  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart" 
(Numb.  XV.  39),  i.e.,  after  your  own  thoughts ;  innb  ItDM 
DVrr  riDIO,  "  Whose  heart  (i.e.,  his  thought),  tumeth  away 
this  day"  (Deut.  xxix.  18). 

The  word    nb  has   also  the  signification   "resolution." 

Comp.  TH  rw  T*?ar6  Trw  nb  b^w^  trntw  bD,  "  All  the 

rest  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart  {i.e,^  had  one  determination) 
to  make  David  king  "  (1  Chron.  xii.  38) ;  nb  "lOnn  D>b'»1K1 

'  Either  two  explanations  of  ^iriK  have  been  combined,  viz.,  I,  that  which 
follows  the  ways  of  God  and  is  similar  to  Him ;  2,  that  which  His  will  brought 
into  existence,  **  all  His  creatures ; "  or  the  author  alludes  here  to  the  ideals 

D^l*lfi3  D  v3t^  which  follow  the  ways  of  God,  are  similar  to  Him,  have  been 
created  by  Him,  and  are  themselves  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  whole 
universe.     Comp.  infra  ch.  xlix.,  and  Part  II.,  ch.  vi. 

'  See  ch.  liv.,  Part  I. 

'  Generally  n^?  is  considered  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  niH?,  **  flame.*' 

According  to  Ibn  Ezra,  it  is  also  a  feminine  form  of  u)  \  com.^.EaL.  w\,  ^^« 
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inia'»,  "  but  fools  die  for  want  of  heart,"  i.e,,  of  counsel  ^ ; 
>a>a  >nnb  ^nrv  rf?,  "  My  heart  (i.e.,  my  counsel)  shall  not 
turn  away  from  this  so  long  as  I  liye ''  (Job  xxvii  6)  ;  for 
this  sentence  is  preceded  by  the  words,  "  My  righteousness 
I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go ;"  and  then  foUows,  "  my 
heart  shall  never  turn  away  from  this." — As  regards  the 
expression  PjitVy^  I  think  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  verb  in  the  phrase  IT^M^  nsiro  rrnoo;,  "  a  handmaid 
betrothed  to  a  man  "  (Lev.  xix,  20),  where  nS^iTO  is  similar 
in  meaning  to  the  Arabic  nsnrDO,  "turning  away,"  and 
signifies  "  turning  from  the  state  of  slavery  to  that  of 
marriage." 

nb  denotes  also  "  will ; "  comp.  (^nbD  U>n  nbb  "^nn^X 
"And  I  shall  give  you  pastors  according  to   My  will,"  ^ 

Jer.  iii.  15)  ^nnb  uv  1B7MD  nw^  innb  nw  a7>n,  "Is  thine 

heart  right  as  my  heart  is  ? "  (2  Kings  x.  15),  i.e.,  is  thy 
will  right  as  my  will  is  P  In  this  sense  the  word  has  been 
figuratively  applied  to  Gk)d.  Comp.  ^l&DDni  "^nDbn  nwtO 
TMDV^,  "  That  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  Mine 
heart  and  in  My  soul"  (I  Sam.  ii.  35),  ie,,  according  to  My 
will ;  D^a'^n  bD  DB7  ^nbl  '»a'»y  n^m,  "  And  Mine  eyes  and 
Mine  heart  (i.e.,  My  providence  and  My  will)  shall  be  there 
perpetually"  (1  Kings  ix.  3).* 

nb  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "  understanding."  Comp. 
33b^  D1^  Wt^,  "For  vain  man  will  be  endowed  with  a 
heart "  (Job  xi.  12),  i.e.,  will  be  wise ;  'tt'^a^b  mn  nb,  "  A 
wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right  hand  "  (Eccles.  x.  2),  i.e.,  his 
understanding  is  engaged  in  perfect  thoughts,  the  highest 
problems.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  numerous.  It  is 
in   this    sense,   namely,   that    of  understanding,   that   the 

>  n^  inonn  tdi^  iniD*  ih  nonn  D^^n«i  noK  pi  Ib  omitted  by 

Charizi. 

■  C|")n,  according  to  Maimonidof,  **  to  turn  away,"  •*  to  change."  According 
to  others  "  to  abandon/'  "  to  give  over,"  also  **  to  blame." 

*  2?,  in  this  instance,  is  applied  to  God.  The  passage  is  here  out  of  place ; 
it  belongs  to  the  next  group  introduced  by  the  words,  '*  In  this  sense  the  word 
has  been  figuratively  applied  to  God." 

^  This  hiiUDce  has  been  omitted  by  Charizi. 
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word  nb  is  used  whenever  figuratively  applied  to  Ood ; 
but  exceptionally  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ''  will." 
It  must,  in  each  passage,  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  context.  Also,  in  the  following  and  similar  passages, 
nb  signifies  "  understanding":  ^nnb  bw  ma^ni,  "  Consider 
it  in  thine  heart "  (Deut.  iv.  39) ;  inb  bw  n>ttr»  tb\  "  And 
none  oonsidereth  in  his  heart"  (Is.  xliv.  19).  Thus,  also 
nvi^  nb  DDb  '♦'»  ]ro  wbl,  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you 
an  heart  to  perceive,"  is  analogous  in  its  meaning  to  *'  Unto 
thee  it  was  shown  that  thou  mightest  know"  ^  (Deut.  iv.  35). 
As  to  the  passage,  ^rQb  bM  T^bw  *♦*♦  nw  mnbO,  "  And 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thine  heart " 
(76.  vi  5),  I  explain  "  with  all  thine  heart  "  to  mean  "  with 
all  the  powers  of  thy  heart,"  that  is,  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  body,  for  they  all  have  their  origin  in  the  heart ;  and 
the  sense  of  the  entire  passage  is :  make  the  perception  of 
God  the  aim  of  all  thy  actions,  as  we  have  stated  in  our 
Conmientary  on  the  Mishnah,  and  in  our  Mishneh  Torah.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 


rm,  1,  Air.     2,  Wind.    3,  Breath.     4,  Soul,    5,  Inspiration. 

6,  Will. 

rm  is  a  homonym,  signifying,  "  air,"  that  is,  one  of  the 
four  elements.  Comp.  nsmn  D'^nbM  niT),  "  And  the  air'  of 
Godmoved"(Gen.  i.  2). 

It  denotes  also,  "wind."  Comp.  nw  K»3  U^lpn  mil 
nniMn,  "  And  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts "  (Exod. 
X.  13);  D'»  rm,"west  wind"  {ib.  19).  In  this  sense  the 
word  occurs  frequently. 

^  This  instance  is  added  to  throw  light  on  the  signiflcatioa  of  37  in  the 
preceding  quotation,  to  show  that  it  means  "  understanding,"  ''  comprehension." 
'  Book  I.  Tesode  ha-torah,  ii.  2.    See  also  Shemonah  Perakim,  ch.  y. 
3  Generally  *<  the  spirit."    Comp.  Part  II.,  ch. 
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Next,  it  signifies  "breath  "^  Comp.  nw»  wf?1  T^in  rm, 
"  A  breath  that  passeth  away,  and  does  not  come  again  "  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  39) ;  U^>n  nm  in  IH^M,  "  wherein  is  the  breath  of 
life"  (Gen.  vii.  15). 

nV)  signifies  also  that  which  remains  of  man  after  his 
death,  and  is  not  subject  to  destruction.  Comp.  3Wn  m"nni 
naro  IK^M  O'^nbMn  b«,  "  And  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it "  (Eccl.  xii.  7). 

Another  signification  of  rm  is  "  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  prophets  whereby  they  prophesy  " — as  we  shall  explain, 
when  speaking  on  prophecy,  as  far  as  it  is  opportune  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  a  treatise  like  this. — Comp.  nTir\  ]D  \nf?!2S1 
Un^^V  "^now")  T»b37  Itt7«, "  And  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which 
is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them "  (Num.  xi.  17)  ; 
ninn  Drr^b^?  tod  '♦n^l,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  spirit 
rested  upon  them "  (ib.  25) ;  '♦n  nm  >'♦  nn,  "  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  spake  by  me  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2).  n*n  is  frequently 
used  in  this  sense. 

The  meaning  of  "intention,"  "will,"  is  likewise  contained 
in  the  word  mi.  Comp.  Vdd  «^!n'»  inn  bo,  "A  fool 
uttereth  all  his  spirit "  (Pro v.  xxix.  11),  i.e,,  his  intention  and 
will ;  37bnN  in!:371  innpn  n>n!5D  nn  npnai,  "  And  the  spirit 
of  Egypt  shall  fail  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  I  will  destroy 
the  counsel  thereof"  (Isa.  xix.  3),  t.  e,,  her  intentions  will  be 
frustrated,  and  her  plans  will  be  obscured ;  *♦*♦  rvn  riM  ]Dn  ^D 
13 Vm''  in237  W>^,  *' Who  has  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  is  familiar  with  His  counsel  that  he  may  tell 
us"?^  (Isa.  xL  13),  i.e.,  Who  knows  the  order  fixed  by  His 
will,  or  perceives  the  system  of  His  Providence  in  the  exist- 
ing world,  that  he  may  tell  us  P  as  we  shall  explain  in  the 
chapters  in  which  we  shall  speak  on  Providence.* 

Thus  ni"i,  when  used  in  reference  to  God,  has  generally 
the  fifth  signification;   sometimes,  however,  as   explained 

»  Munk,  "  I'esprit  vital." 

»  The  pronominal  suffix  in  liy^V  can  be  either  Sid  sing.  (Wyni^=in3ynr) 
or  Ist  pi.  (=1^jy^V).    Maimonidea  takes  it  to  be  the  latter. 
^  Bee  Part  III.  ch.  xviii. 
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above,  the  last  signification,  viz.,  *'  will."     The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  therefore  to  be  gathered  from  the  context. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

r&D3,  1,  VitalUi/.   2,  Blood.   3,  Eeason.   4,  Sotd.   5,  Will. 

XD^^^  is  a  homonymous  noun,  signifying  the  vitality 
which  is  common  to  all  living,  sentient  beings.  Comp. 
iT^n  tt7D3  1^  itt7M,  '*  wherein  there  is  a  living  soul "  (Gen.  i. 
30).  It  denotes  also  "  blood,"  as  in  ll&nn  UV  tt7Q3n  bDKTI  h6, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  eat  the  blood  with  the  meat "  (Deut.  xii. 
23).  Another  signification  of  the  term  is  "  reason,"  that  is, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man,  as  in  nw^  ^*^  **n 
riKtn  U7D3n  nw  lib  nwv,  "As  the  Lord  liveth  that  made  us  this 
soul "  (Jer.  xxxviiL  16).  It  has  also  the  meaning  of  "  soul," 
the  part  of  man  that  remains  after  death ;  comp.  12753  n/1'^rn 
n>>nn  nnsn  mi-iS  '♦^ITN,  "  But  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall 
be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29),  Lastly,  it  de- 
notes "  will ; "  comp.  WD3n  V^W  lTDh6,  "  To  bind  his  princes 
at  his  pleasure  "  (Ps.  cv.  22) ;  also  ns  l&Q3n  "^^^nn  b«,  "  Thou 
wilt  not  deliver  me  xmto  the  will  of  my  enemies  "  (Ps.  xli. 
3)  ;^  and  also,  according  to  my  opinion,  in  the  passage 
-^no  n«  ilSf:^  UDW^2  nw  W^  DW,  "  If  it  be  your  wiU  that  I 
should  bury  my  dead  "  (Gen.  xxiil  8) ;  bwiDtt^l  na^n  TDy^  DM 

1  MaimonideB  here  distinguishee  three  kinds  of  fi^fiS,  **  soul ":  1,  that  which 
constitutes  animal  life  in  general :  vitality,  blood ;  2,  that  which  constitutes 
human  life  in  particular,  heginning  with  the  huth  and  ending  with  the  death 
of  each  individual :  reason,  will ;  3,  that  part  of  man's  individuality  which  ex- 
ists independently  of  his  hody :  soul.  The  first  is  common  to  all  living  crea- 
tures ;  the  second  is  possessed  hy  all  human  beings ;  it  enables  them  to  acquire 
the  intellect  which  is  the  third  kind  of  E^D^,  and  is  here  stated  by  Maimonides 
to  he  immortal.  These  three  kinds  correspond  to  some  extent  to  the  Biblical 
expressions,  1,  fi^fi^ ;  2,  nil ;  3,  ilDfi^^.    See  Ibn  Ezra  on  Ecdes.  vii  3. 

s  The  original  quotation  appears  to  have  been  VI1M6<  fi^DSH  IH^nn  ?K 

(Ps.  xU.  3),  which  the  copyists  gradually  replaced  by  niT  K^fi^S  O^HH  ^K 
(/^.  xxviL  12).    (Munk.) 
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rvn  nvn  b«  '^r&sa  ]'^M  '^asb,  "  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood 
before  me,  yet  my  will  could  not  be  toward  this  people" 
(Jer.  XY.  1),  that  is^  I  had  no  pleasure  in  them,  I  did  not 
wish  to  preserve  them.  When  a?Q3  is  used  in  reference  to 
God,  it  has  the  meaning  "will/*  as  we  have  already 
explained  with  reference  to  n»y'»  '»a7D3ni  '♦robn  -il&hO,  "  That 
shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  my  will  and  in  mine 
intention"  (1  Sam.  ii.  35).  Similarly  we  explain  the  phrase 
b«ntt7>  bOM  WD3  n'^m,  '*  And  his  will  to  trouble  Israel 
ceased ''  (Jud.  x.  16).  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uzziel  [in  the 
Targum  of  the  Prophets],  did  not  translate  this  passage,^ 
because  he  understood  1S;Q3  to  have  the  first  signifi- 
cation, and  finding,  therefore,  in  these  words  sensation 
ascribed  to  Ood,  he  omitted  them  in  the  translation.  If, 
however,  B7Q3  be  here  taken  in  the  last  signification,  the 
sentence  can  well  be  explained.  For  in  the  passage  which 
precedes,  it  is  stated  that  Providence  abandoned  the  Is- 
raelites, and  left  them  on  the  brink  of  death ;  then  they 
cried  and  prayed  for  help,  but  in  vain.  When,  however, 
they  had  thoroughly  repented,  when  their  misery  had 
increased,  and  their  enemy  had  had  power  over  them.  He 
showed  mercy  to  them,  and  His  will  to  continue  their 
trouble  and  misery  ceased.  Note  it  well,  for  it  is  remark- 
able. The  preposition  n  in  bwritt;'*  bayn  has  the  force  of  D  ; 
bwritt?'^  bny^  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  bwria?'*  bo370.* 
Grammarians  give  many  instances  of  this  use  of  the  pre- 

^  Eimchi  likewise  says  id  his  Commentary  on  Judges  x.  16,  that  Jonathan 
did  not  translate  this  passage ;  hut  in  our  editions  of  the  Targum  the  passage 

is  translated  as  follows :  hunZT^  ^DyS  H^fiTDJ^  npyi.  Perhaps  the  woids 
are  a  later  addition.  Ibn  Caspi,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  More,  asserts 
that  he  found  the  translation  in  several  MSS.  In  one  MSS.  of  the  Targum 
Jonathan  (Arc.  fonds.  )i6br.  No.  67,  fol.  118a),  the  Hebrew  text  is  given  instead 
of  the  translation  (Munk). 

'  The  instances  quoted  are  not  to  be  compared  with  this ;  for  there  the  2  is 
used  instead  of  D  to  indicate  the  whole,  of  which  a  part  is  taken,  while  in  the 
present  instance  the  preposition  D  is  governed  by  the  verb  *1Vp;  it  means 
"  from,*'  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  3.  The  preposition  should  rather  be 
translated  <*  through,''  ''  because  of,"  and  would  lead  to  the  same  inteipreta- 
tion  of  the  passage. 
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poRition  n :  nrtel  itDnn  iniam,  "  And  that  whioh  remaineth 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  bread  "  (Lev.  viii.  82)  ;  nKtD3  tD371D  DM 
D^3»n,  "  If  there  remains  but  few  of  the  years  "  (ib,  xxv.  52)  ; 
Y^wn  mwa')  in,  **  Of  the  strangers  and  of  those  bom  in 
theland"^(Exod.xii.  19). 


CHAPTER  XLII 

D'^n  1,  Life.    2,  Recwjery.    3,  Virtue. 
nia  1,  Death.    2,  Illness.    3,  Vke. 

'^n  ("  living  ")  signifies  a  sentient  organism  (lit.  "  growing/' 
"  having  sensation,")*  comp.  '♦n  Min  ltt7M  l&an  bD,  "  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth"  (Gen.  ix.  3);  it  also  denotes 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness :  vbriQ  "^rPI,  "  And  was 
recovered  of  his  sickness"  (Is.  xxxviiL  9);  HV  rarro^ 
DTTpn,  "  In  the  camp  till  they  recovered"  (Jos.  v.  8);  "^n  itDS, 
"quick,  raw  flesh "  (Lev.  xiii.  10). 

ma  signifies  '*  death  "  and  "  severe  illness,"  as  in  ^Cl^^ 
\D^  H'^n  Mini  13lpn  inb,  "That  his  heart  died  within 
him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone ''  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37),  that  is, 
his  illness  was  severe.  For  this  reason  it  is  stated  con- 
cerning the  son  of  the  woman  of  Zarephath,  vbn  '»n^1 
nora  in  mni3  rf?  ntDM  HV  THO  ptn,  "And  his  sickness 
was  so  sore,  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him"  (1 
Kings  xvii.  17).  The  simple  expression  nZD^I  would  have 
given  the  idea  that  hie  was  very  ill,  near  death,  like  Nabal 
when  he  heard  what  had  taken  place. 

Some  of  the  Andalusian  authors'  say  that  his  breath  was 
suspended,  so  that  no  breathing  could  be  perceived  at  all,  as 

^  Thii  instance  is  omitted  in  our  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  translation. 

'  XXOVi  (organic  growth)  and  (7^^1D  (sensation)  are  tbe  two  characteristics 
of  the  animal  world ;  man  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world 
hj  being  13*10  (a  speaking  or  thinking  being). 

3  DniDOn  \0  inK,  «  Oae  of  the  Sephardim/'  Charisi. 

L 
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sometimes  an  invalid^  is  seized  with  a  faiiiting  fit^  or  an 
attack  of  asphyxia,  and  it  cannot  be  discovered  whether  he 
is  alive  or  dead ;  in  this  condition  the  patient  may  remain 
one  day  or  two.* 

The  term  ^n  has  also  been  employed  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  wisdom.  Comp.  '^W^:h  U^'Tl  vn^l,  '*  So  shall 
they  be  life  unto  thy  soul "  (Prov.  iii.  22) ;  «2Q  '^S^nD  "^D 
D'^'^n,  "  For  whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life "  {ib.  viii.  35) ; 
Dn'»W!nnb  on  D'»'»n,  "  For  they  are  life  to  those  that  find 
them "  (lb,  iv.  22).  Such  instances  are  numerous.  In 
accordance  with  this  metaphor^  true  principles  are  called 
life,  and  corrupt  principles,  death.  Thus  the  Almighty 
says,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and 
good  and  death  and  evil "  (Deut.  xxx.  15),  showing  that 
"  life  "  and  "  good,''  "  death."  and  "  evil,"  are  identical,  and 
then  He  explains  these  terms.^   In  the  same  way  I  understand 

'  Charizi,  0'h)n  3nb.  "  to  most  invalids." 

*  Charizi,  D'K'i'?  yiK^  ^^)n  Kini  umn  yjDO. 

3  The  remark  of  the  Andaltuian  author  is  not  cited  in  reference  to  the  last- 
mentioned  phrase  HDS^^  )2  HinU  tOj  but  in  support  of  Maimonides'  expla* 

nation  of  the  verb  HID  in  )2/  HD^I,  i.e,,  the  term  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  chapter.  It  shows  that  nOM  is  appropriately  said  of  Nabal  when  he  was 
more  like  a  dead  man  than  like  a  living  one.  (Comp.  Abravanel  ad  locum.) 
Some  critics  (M  unk  and  others)  believe  that  the  remark  refers  to  the  passage 

nDC>3  n  n"ini3  nh  nCTK  ny,  misled  probably  by  the  use  of  inO^B'J  and 
nD^(^J  in  that  explanation.  If  this  were  correct,  Maimonides  would  by  this 
quotation  destroy  his  own  argument  that  the  two  meanings  of  ^\^D  corre- 
spond to  the  t^o  meanings  of  ^n,  and  he  would  not  have  omitted  to 
make  some  remarks  in  defence  of  his  own  view.  Much  less  is  it  probable 
that  Maimonides  hid  his  own  opinion  under  the  cover  of  the  Andalusian 
authority,  from  fear  of  being  accused  of  heresy.  (Comp.  Narboni,  Ibn  Caspi, 
ad  locum ;  also  letter  of  K.  Jehudah  ibn  Alfachar  to  R.  David  Eimchi,  ia 
DOD"in  nmC^n  f  aip,  cd.  Lichtenberg,  Leipzig,  1859,  page  2  a),  In  such 
case  our  author  would  have  been  silent  on  the  point,  as  there  was  no  necessity 
for  introducing  the  explanation  of  HID  with  the  remark  of  the  Andalusian 
scholar. 

*  The  subject  to  mV  (Hebrew  1N2)   and  KOnj^ni   (Hebrew  DCHDI)  is 

•n\    "  God."     The  term    HIV  refers  to  the  juxtaposition  of  2^Cn^  D^*nn. 

yini  T\M2n  ;  the  expression  KDHJ^^I  refers  to  the  hirther  explanation  of  the 

terms  given  in  the  verses  which  follow.     Munk  renders  the  firat  by  :  **  Oil  Ton 

explique  tlairement/'  and  leaven  t\iQ  aecoud  without  translation. 
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His  words,  ]Vnn  ]37Qh?,  "  That  ye  may  live  "  (ib.  v.  33),  in 
accordance  with  the  traditional  interpretation  of  nto'^'^  ]VT^ 
"IDI  -f?,  "  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee''  ^  {ib,  xxii.  7).  In 
consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  figure  in  our  lan- 
goage  our  Sages  said,*  "  The  righteous  even  in  death  are 
called  living,  while  the  wicked  even  in  life  are  called  dead.*' 
Note  this  well. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


^D  1,  Wing.    2,   Comer  (of  garment),    3,   Diatant  countries. 

4,  Cover. 

^D  is  a  homonym  ;  most  of  its  meanings  are  metaphorical.^ 
Its  primary  signification  is  ''wing  of  a  flying  creature," 
Comp.  D'^Qtt;n  py)Vn  na^s  ^D  niss  bD,  "  Any  winged  fowl 
that  flieth  in  the  air  "  (Deut.  iv.  17). 

The  term  was  next  applied  figuratively  to  the  wings  or 
comers  of  garments ;  comp.  ^niDD  niD3D  37niW  b37,  "  upon 
the  four  comers  of  thy  vesture  '*  (t6.  xxii.  1 2). 

It  was  also  used  to  denote  the  ends  of  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  corners  that  are  most  distant  from  our 
habitation.  Comp.  yn^n  niS3Dn  tnsf?,  "  That  it  might  take 
hold  of  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Job  xxxviii.  13);  ^DD 
•Dyaa;  nrr^QT  V^wn,  '*  From  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth 
have  we  heard  songs"  (Is.  xxiv.  16). 

Ibn  Ganach^  says  that  ^D  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  con- 
cealing/' in  analogy  with  the  Arabic  •^r&bM  nS3D,  '*  I  have 

»  "  Life  "  being  identical  with  "  good  "  or  "  good  actions."  (and  "  death '» 
with  "  evil "  or  **  bad  actiona,")  it  may  also  denote  "  the  immortal  soul,"  the 
synthesiB  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfections  of  man. — Comp.  Pseudo« Jon. , 

ad  locum  ^riKT  ^i:hv2  i^DV  imni  ]n7\  Nobyn  i?  novn  bna. 

»  See  Babyl.  Tahn.  Berachoth  18. 
'  Comp.  p.  135,  note  1. 

*  R.  Jonah  Ibn  Ganach,  the  Grammarian  and  Lexicographer,  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  century.     See  Munk,  Notice   Rur  AbouUW^vd^  ^\5i. 

l2 
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hidden  something,"  and  accordingly  explains,  Tl^  ^D^  rf?1 
T^iia,  "And  thy  teacher  will  no  longer  be  hidden  or 
concealed  ^'^  (Is.  xxx.  20).  It  is  a  good  explanation,  and  I 
think,  that  ^D  has  the  same  meaning  in  V3H  ^30  rhT  ^\ 
"  He  shall  not  take  away  the  cover  of  his  father  "  (Deut. 
xxiii.  1) ;  also  in  -irWDM  bv  1^D3D  nano,  "  Spread,  therefore, 
thy  cover  over  thine  handmaid ''  (Buth  iii.  9).  In  this 
sense,  I  think,  the  word  is  figuratively  applied  to  God  and 
to  angels  (for  angels  are  not  corporeal,  according  to  my 
opinion,  as  I  shall  explain).^  The  passage  rwrh  DkO  nOTM 
VD3D  nnn,  must  therefore  be  translated  "Under  whose 
protection  thou  art  come  to  trust"  (Ruth  ii.  12);  and 
wherever  ^D  occurs  in  reference  to  angels,  it  means 
concealment.      You    have    surely    noticed    the    words   of 

Isaiah,  vbDi  rvD^'>  u^rw^)  rso  noD**  u^rw^  (Is.  vL  2), 

"With  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet."  Their  meaning  is  this :  The  cause  of  his 
existence  (that  of  the  angel)  is  hidden  and  concealed  ;  this  is 
meant  by  the  covering  of  the  face.  The  things  of  which  he 
(the  angel)  is  the  cause,  and  which  are  called  his  feet  (as  I 
stated  in  speaking  of  the  homonym  ^T)),  are  likewise  con- 
cealed ;'  for  the  actions  of  the  intelligences^  are  not  seen, 
and  their  ways^  are,  except  after  long  study,  not  understood, 
on  account  of  two  reasons — the  one  of  which  is  contained  in 
their  own  properties,  the  other  in  ourselves;  that  is  to 
say,  because  our  perception  is  imperfect  and  the  ideals 
are  difficult  to  be  fully  comprehended.  As  regards  the 
phrase  ^^HV^  U^nwy),  1  shall  explain  in  a  special  chapter 
(xlix.)  why  flight  has  been  attributed  to  angels. 

His  Grammar  Sefer  ha-iikmah  was  published  by  Eircbbeim  and  Qoldberg 
(Frankfort,  1856) ;  bis  Lexicon  by  A.  Neubauer  (Oxford,  1875). 

1  See  <'  The  Book  of  Hebrew  Boots  by  Aba*l-Walid  Marwan  ibn  Janah," 
ed.  Ad.  Nenbauer  (Oxford,  1875),  page  325. 

*  See  Part  II.,  ch.  vi. 

3  Charizi  adds  here  ^3(^n  niHSD,  <'from  the  powers  of  the  intellect" 
^  The  terms  DvSfi^  and  D^3K7D  are  identical,  according  to  Maimonides. 
«  Snintf,  lit,  "  forces  "  ot  *»  ImpTOMioiia"  \  Ibn  Tibbon,  D3^3y. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
)^V  1,  JFell.   2,  Hye.  3,  Attention. 

py  ifl  a  homonym^  ngnifying  "  fountain ;  **  comp.  ]^V  ^V 
D^an,  "  By  a  fountain  of  water  '*  (Gen.  xvi.  7).  It  next  de- 
notes " eye'V  comp,  ]>V  mn  ]>V,  "Eye  for  eye"  (Ex.  xxi. 
24).  Another  meaning  of  ]^9  is  "providence/'  as  it  is 
said  concerning  Jeremiah,  vbv  U^W  'y^TV^  lanp, "  Take  him 
and  direct  thine  attention  to  him  "  (Jer.  xxxix.  12).  In  this 
figurative  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  when  used  in  refer* 
ence  to  God ;  comp.  D'^D^n  bo  UW  '♦nbl  "^y^V  vm,  "  And  My 
providence  and  My  pleasure  shall  be  there  perpetually  "  (1 
Elings  ix.  3),  as  we  have  already  explained  (page  140) ;  TDH 
rm  T^nbM  '»^  "^y^V,  "  The  eyes,  i.e.,  the  Providence  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  are  always  upon  it  (Deut,  xi,  12) ;  Tton  "^^  '»3'»5 
V^wn  bon  D^ISIDWD  '  "  They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth''  (Zech. 
iv.  10),  i.e.,  His  providence  is  extended  over  everything 
that  is  on  earthy  as  will  be  explained  in  the  chapters,^  in 
which  we  shall  treat  of  Providence.  When,  however, 
the  word  "  eye  "  (]^y )  is  connected  with  the  verb  "  to  see  '* 
(nvn  or  rvn)  as  in  nwril  "X^y^V  npD,  "  Open  thine  eyes,  and 
see"  (1  Kings  xix.  16);  itn**  Vy^V,  "His  eyes  behoW 
(Ps.  xi.  4),  the  phrase  denotes  perception  of  the  mind, 
not  that  of  the  senses;  for  every  sensation  is  a  passive 
state,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  and  God  is  active,  not 
passive,  as  will  be  pointed  out.^ 

1  It  desenres  notioe  that  the  signifioation  **  eye,"  which  is  generally  helieved 
to  be  the  original  meaning  of  {^y,  ia  placed  by  Maimonidea  after  that  of 
"fountain."  According  to  Mnnk,  this  was  done  because  "eye"  is  more 
Bimilar  to  the  metaphorical  '*  providence,"  which  follows  next,  than 
**  fountain." 

*  In  the  Arabic  text  and  in  the  translation  of  Ibn  Tibbon  the  fem.  form 
niDDlfi^  is  quoted  instead  of  D^DDIB^  as  we  have  in  the  several  editions  of 
the  Bible.  >  See  Fart  III.  xvii.  *  Infra^  ch.  ly. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

37ntt7    1,  To  hear.    2,  To  accept.    3,  To  understand.^ 

yau?  is  used  homonyDiously  with  several  meanings,  signifying 
"  to  hear  "  and  also  "to  obey."  As  regards  the  first  signifi- 
cation, comp.  "T^S  bv  yau?'^  h6  "  Neither  let  it  be  heard  out 
of  thy  mouth"  (Ex.  xxiii.  13);  nyiD  rr^n  ^0073  bpm, 
"And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house" 
(Gen.  xlv.  16).     Instances  of  this  kind  are  numerous. 

Equally  frequent  are  the  instances  of  Vl^W  being  used  in 
the  sense  of  "to  obey:"  ntt^a  bw  rSTlW  h6l,  "And  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses  "  (Ex.  vi.  9).  ITW^I  ITOID'*  CS, 
"  If  they  obey  and  serve  him  "  (Job  xxxvi.  11) ;  37Dtt?3n  DDbl 
"  Shall  we  then  hearken  unto  you "  (Neh.  xiii.  27) ;  ntt7W 
T^nm  n«  ^yDU?**  wb,  '*  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  thy 
words"  (Jos.  i.  18). 

The  verb  yiDtt?  also  signifies  "to  know"  ("to  understand"), 
comp.  13TO*7  yei^n  h6  ia?M  "^tl,  *'A  nation  whose  tongue, 
I.e.,  his  language,  thou  shalt  not  understand  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
49).  The  expression  37DtZ7,  used  in  reference  to  God,  must 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  perceiving,  which  is  part  of  the 
third  signification,  whenever,  according  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage,  it  appears  to  have  the  first  meaning: 

*  The  interpretation  of  homonymous  terms  signifying  parts  and  organs 
of  the  body  is  prr*)erly  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  figurative  use  of  verbs 
of  sensation  in  reference  to  God.  In  accordance  with  the  method  adopted  in 
the  preceding  chapter  to  select  from  the  organs  of  sense,  one  (py  the  eye) 
for  special  discussion,  the  author  selected  the  verb  yOCr',  '*  to  hear,'*  to  serve 
as  an  example  of  verbs  of  sensation.  He  then  explains  that  the  use  of  such  verbs 
in  reference  to  God  serves  to  convey  to  man  the  notion  of  God*s  existence 
(xlvi.) ;  but  some  expressions  though  in  reality  exactly  the  same  as  all  the  rest, 
M'ere  never  applied  to  God  (zlvii.) ;  Onkelos,  in  his  Targum  of  the  Law,  makes 
a  similar  distinction,  even  as  regards  the  verbs  "  to  hear  "  and  '*  to  see,"  ^S^ 

and  HN"!  (xlviii.).     Ibn  Caspi  remarks  HTn  liDD  HTnnn  uhVT\  miDHI 

D^Dintrn  }D  nny  ny  ^moNB'  no  ^3n  yoK'  noK  i^xa.   "The  author 

selected  yOS2^  for  the  concluding  chapter,  as  if  to  say,  Listen,  my  son,  to  all  that 
has  been  said  so  far  on  the  use  of  homonymous  expressions.** 
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comp.  '♦^  yaa7'»1,  *'  And  the  Lord  heard  it "  (Num.  xi.  1) ; 
n^^robn  nw  lyDt^n,  '*  For  that  He  heareth  your  murmur- 
ings  "  (£x.  xvi.  7).  In  all  such  passages  mental  perception 
is  meant.  When,  however,  according  to  the  literal  interpre- 
tation the  verb  appears  to  have  the  second  signification/  it 
implies,  that  God  responded  to  the  prayer  of  man  and 
fulfilled  his  wish,  or  did  not  respond  and  did  not  fulfil  his 
wish :  V^pV^i  ^DtDW  rott?,  "  I  will  surely  hear  his  cry " 
(Ex.  xxii.  23)  ;  "^aw  ]i3n  O  '^nVT^WX  "  I  will  hear,  for  I  am 
gracious  "  (ib.  27) ;  370271  73TW  HtDn,  "  Bow  down  thine 
ear,  and  hear"  (2  Kings  xix.  16);  h6l  DDbpn  *♦*♦  VT^W  wf?1 
DD^bM  ]'^TMn,  "  But  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  to  your  voice, 
nor  give  ear  unto  you "  (Deut.  i.  46) ;  rh^n  innn  "^D  CD 
yaitt?  '♦33^M,  **  Yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear  "  (Is.  i.  15) ;  ^mw  VWW  '»33'^M  '^D,  "  For  I  will  not  hear 
thee"  (Jer.  vii.  16).  There  are  many  instances  in  which 
miZ7  has  this  sense.^ 

Kemarks  will  now  be  presented  to  you  on  these  metaphors 
and  similes,  which  will  quench  your  thirst,  and  explain  to 
you  all  their  meanings  without  leaving  a  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Senses  are  ascribed  to  God  in  order  to  express  that  He  exists. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  this 
treatise,^  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  bringing  to 
view  the  existence  of  a  thing  and  demonstrating  its  true 
essence.     We  can  lead  others  to  notice  the  existence  of  an 

^  It  appears  that  Maimonides  found  an  anthropomorphiBm  in  the  application 
of  the  verbs  **  to  accept/'  ^*  to  listen  "  to  God,  there  being  implied  in  those 

Terbs  a  kind  of  influence  exercised  upon  Ood  (ni^yDH),  which  is  not  implied 
in  the  phrase  '*  to  reply  to  the  prayer  of  a  man." 

'  Maimonides  probably  refers  to  what  he  is  going  to  explain  in  ch.  xlyi. — 
ch.  xlviii. ,  as  to  the  use  of  similes  and  metaphors  in  reference  to  (iod. 

^  See  ch.  xxj^iii.,  p.  11 6. 
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object  by  pointing  to  its  aocidents,  actions,  or  even  most 
remote  relations  to  other  objects/  e,g,i  if  you  wish  to  describe 
the  king  of  a  country  to  one  of  his  subjects  who  does  not 
know  him,  you  can  give  a  description  and  an  account  of 
his  eidstence  in  many  ways.  You  will  either  say  to  him, 
the  t^  man  with  a  fair  completion  and  grey  hair  is  the 
king,  thus  describing  him  by  his  accidents ;  or  you  will  say, 
the  king  is  the  person  roimd  whom  are  seen  a  great  multi- 
tude of  men  on  horse  and  on  foot,  and  soldiers  with  drawn 
swords,  over  whose  head  banners  are  waving,  and  before 
whom  trumpets  are  sounded ;  or  it  is  the  person  living  in 
the  palace  in  a  particular  region  of  a  certain  country ;  or  it 
is  the  person  who  ordered  the  building  of  that  wall,  or  the 
construction  of  that  bridge ;  or  by  some  other  similar  acts 
and  things  relating  to  him.  His  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated  in  a  stiU  more  indirect  way,  e.g.^  if  you  are  asked 
whether  this  land  has  a  king,  you  will  undoubtedly  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  '*  What  proof  have  you  P  "  "  The  fact 
that  this  banker  here,  a  w^k  and  little  person,  stands  before 
this  large  mass  of  gold  pieces,  and  that  poor  man,  tall  and 
strong,  who  stands  before  him  asking  in  vain  for  alms  of  the 
weight  of  a  carob-grain,^  is  rebuked  and  is  compelled  to  go 
away  by  the  mere  force  of  words ;  for  had  he  not  feared  the 
king  he  would,  without  hesitation,  have  killed^  the  banker, 
or  pushed  him  away  and  taken  as  much  of  the  money  as  he 
held  in  his  hand."^  Consequently,  this  is  a  proof  that  this 
country  has  a  ruler,  and  his  existence  is  proved  by  the  well- 

^  Maimonides  mentioDB  here  ^nt,  <*  Hii  actions,"  and  then  ^<  His  relation! 
to  others  " ;  in  the  instance  subsequently  given  for  illustration  the  order  is 
rerersed. 

»  Arabic  r\yro',  Charizi  HDnD,  "an  obolus ; "  Ibn  Tibbon  nilVT  ^ptTO, 
"  the  weight  of  a  barley  com."  Munk,  **  un  grain  de  caroube."  According  to 
Munk  one  n3n5  ^  equal  in  weight  to  four  grains  of  barley. 

3  Arabic  H^DpS  l^KH?,  **  he  could  have  surprised  and  killed  him  ;  "   Ibn 

Tibbon  in^^inU  7^nnD  \X*i\,  "  he  would  have  commenced  to  kill  him  (that 

is  before  being  pushed  away  by  the  rich  man) ; "  Charizi  \y\n7  /\2}  \\^T\y 
**  he  could  have  killed  him." 
*  Ihtt  Tibbon  literally,  H^nB^  HD ;  Charizi,  ViD^B'  HD ;   Munk,  «  qu'U  a 
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regulated  affidrs  of  the  country,  on  account  of  which  the  king 
IB  respected  and  the  punishments  decreed  by  him  are  feared. 
In  this  whole  example  nothing  is  mentioned  that  indicated 
his  characteristics,  and  his  essential  properties,  by  yirtue  of 
which  he  is  king.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  information 
concerning  the  Creator  given  to  the  ordinary  classes  of  men 
in  all  prophetical  books  and  in  the  Law.^  For  it  was 
found  necessary  to  teach  all  of  them  that  God  exists,  and 
that  He  is  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect  Being,  that  is  to 
say,  He  exists  not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  exist,  but  He  exists  and  possesses  life,  wisdom, 
power,'  activity,  and  all  other  properties  which  our  belief  in 
His  existence  must  include,  as  will  be  shown  below.  That 
God  exists  was  then  shown  to  ordinary  men  by  means 
of  similes  taken  from  physical  bodies  ;^  that  He  is  living  by 
a  simile  taken  from  motion,  because  ordinary  men  consider 
only  the  body  as  fully,  truly,  and  undoubtedly  existing ; 
that  which  is  connected  with  a  body  but  is  itself  not  a  body, 
although  believed  to  exist,  has  a  lower  degree  of  existence 
on  account  of  its  dependence  on  the  body  for  existence. 
That,  however,  which  is  neither  itself  a  body,  nor  a  force 

entre  les  mains."    The  suffix  in  X1^2  either  refers  to  the  rich  man  or  to  the 

poor,  in  the  hitter  case  supply  nnp7,  *'  to  take  "  (he  would  hare  taken  as  much 
as  he  could). 

*  It  deserves  notice  that  the  hooks  of  the  Prophets  are  mentioned  hefore  the 
Law.  fiy  nun,  the  author  perhaps  means  hoth  the  written  law  and  the  oral, 
or  a  climax  was  intended  by  Uie  phrase  n*linill,  **  and  wen  in  the  Law,"  the 
book  which  is  to  serre  as  a  practical  guide  to  all  the  educated  as  well  as  the 
uneducated,  *'  figurative  language  was  unavoidable." 

'  In  the  illustration  which  follows,  this  term  ?D^  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  figurative  expressions  for  the  existence  and  the  life  of  Grod  are  discussed 
first;  and  then  Qis  wisdom  or  knowledge  and  His  activity.  These  four 
attributes  are  fully  treated  in  ch.  Ivii. 

'  The  phrase  nVDI^  nn(^nD3  Jlfi^lD  of  Charizi  has  the  same  meaning  as 
niOtr^n  ]VD1  of  |bn  Tibbon.  n^fi^^HD,  and  the  verbs  Sfi^H  are  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  "thoiight"  or  ''thinking,"  but  are  employed  in  reference  to  man's 
imagination,  a  faculty  considered  to  be  intermediate  between  the  purely  physical 
action  of  the  senses  and  the  purely  intellectual  operations  of  the  mind.  ilSKTID 
signifies  "  image,"  and  nVfiU  ni^ES^IlD  "  images  taken  from  physical  bodies." 
Comp.  chap,  xxxii.,  page  HI,  note  1. 
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within  a  body,  is  non-existent  according  to  man's  original 
notions,  and  is  above  all  excluded  from  the  range  of  ima- 
gination. In  the  same  manner  motion  is  considered  by 
the  ordinary  man  as  identical  with  life  ;  what  cannot  move 
voluntarily  from  place  to  place  has  no  life,  although  motion 
is  not  part  of  the  definition  of  life,  but  an  accident  connected 
with  it.^  The  perception  by  the  senses,  especially  by  hear- 
ing and  seeing,  is  best  known  to  us ;  we  have  no  idea  or 
notion  of  any  other  mode  of  communication  between  the  soul 
of  one  man  and  that  of  another  than  by  means  of  speaking, 
i.e.,  by  the  sound  produced  by  lips,  tongue,  and  the  other 
organs  of  speech.  When,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  informed* 
that  God  has  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  that  communication  is 
made  by  Him  to  the  Prophets  who  convey  it  to  us,  they  repre- 
sent Him  to  us  as  seeing  and  hearing,  i.e.^  as  perceiving  and 
knowing  those  things  which  can  be  seen  and  heard.  They 
represent  Him  to  us  as  speaking,  «>.,  that  communications 
from  Him  reach  the  Prophets ;  that  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  term  "  prophecy,"  as  will  be  fully  explained.^  God  is  de- 
scribed as  active,  because  we  do  not  know  any  other  mode  of 
producing  a  thing  except  by  direct  action.  He  is  said  to  have 
a  soul  in  the  sense  that  He  is  living,  because  all  living  beings 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  a  soul ;  although^  the  term 
soul  (Q7&3)  is,  as  has  been  shown,^  a  homonym. 

>  See  ch.  xlii.,  where  ^H  <*Uying"  is  defined  as  being  ^^^ID  HDIV, 
''growing  and  having  sensation."  Living  beings,  therefore,  do  not  move 
because  they  have  life,  but  their  motion  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  (HIpD) 
that  it  serves  living  beings  as  the  means  of  acquiring  perfection  (niD^C' 
D^*n  "hvy)-     Comp.  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  91. 

«  Charizi,  13^nun  VWn  n^NDI,  "  And  when  our  teachers  taught.*' 

'  See  Part  II.  ch.  xzxii.  sqq. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  Prophets  were  justified  in  applying  this  term  to  God, 
since  it  is  homonymous,  but  its  application  to  God  had  also  the  purpose 
mentioned  bore. — The  explanation  of  E^fi3  as  being  equal  to  ^n  is  here  out  of 
place,  and  was  probably  added  parenthetically,  when  the  chapter  was  revised 
by  the  author;  the  sentence  beginning  *'  Again  since  we  perform  *'  appears  to 
have  originally  followed  the  words  '*  by  direct  action." 

^  Supra,  ch.  zli.  The  Arabic  {OD  has  been  rendered  inaccurately  by  Ibn 
Tibbon  as  well  as  Charizi,  ~)&(3n^  (fut.)  instead  of  lK3n:  (past). 
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Again,  since  we  perform  all  these  actions  only  by  means  of 
corporeal  organs,  we  figuratively  ascribe  to  Grod  the  organs 
of  locomotion,  as  feet,  and  their  soles ;  ^  organs  of  hearing, 
seeing,  and  smelling,  as  ear,  eye,  and  nose ;  organs  and  sub- 
stance^ of  speech,  as  mouth,  tongue,  and  sound;  organs 
for  the  performance  of  work,  as  hand,  its  fingers,  its  palm, 
and  the  arm.  In  short,  these  organs  of  the  body  are  figura- 
tively ascribed  to  God,  who  is  above  all  imperfection,  to 
express  that  He  performs  certain  acts  ;  and  these  acts  are 
figuratively  ascribed  to  Him  to  express  that  He  possesses 
certain  perfections  different  from  those  acts  themselves. 
E.g,^  we  say  that  He  has  eyes,  ears,  hands,  a  mouth,  a 
tongue,  to  express  that  He  sees,  hears,  acts,  and  speaks; 
but  seeing  and  hearing  are  attributed  to  Him  to  indicate 
simply  that  He  perceives.  You  thus  find  in  Hebrew  in- 
stances in  which  the  perception  of  the  one  sense  is  named 
instead  of  the  other;  thus,  "See  the  word  of  the  Lord" 
(Jer.  ii.  31),  in  the  same  meaning  as  "Hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  for  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  "  Perceive 
what  He  says ; "  similarly  the  phrase,  "  See  the  smell  of  my 
son  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  27)  has  the  same  meaning  as  "  Smell  the 
smell  of  my  son,"  for  it  relates  to  the  perception  of  the 
smell.  In  the  same  way  are  used  the  words,  ^*  And  all  the 
people  saw  the  thunders  and  the  lightnings"  (Exod.  xx.  15), 
although  the  passage  also  contains  the  description  of  a 
prophetical  vision,  as  is  well  known  and  understood  by 
every  one  among  the  people.^    Action  and  speech  are  like-> 

*  DniD3  iB  expressly  added  in  reference  to  Ezek.  xliii.  7. 

2  The  "sound  "  or  ** voice  '*  (7P)  is,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of  which  the 
speech  or  the  words  are  formed  (imn  "IDin)  through  the  organs  of  speech. 
Cbarizi  |V3nn  FID,  "the  faculty  of  utterance'*  ;  the  root  H^n  being  here  used 
in  its  primary  signification,  " to  utter.**  "Mouth**  and  "tongue"  refer  to 
**  organs  of  speech." 

^  Two  explanations  are  given  by  Maimonides  for  the  use  of  the  verb  D*K1, 

with  the  object  rivpH  HK,  viz. :  (a)  HN"!,  signifies  "  to  perceive/*  and  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  hear,'*  "  to  ste,"  "  to  smell,"  etc. ;  {b)  a  prophetical 
vision  is  described  in  this  verse,  not  a  real  physical  perception,  and  therefore 
the  verb  HKl  can  be  applied  to  both  thunder  and  lightning.     For  the  Arabic 
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wise  figuratively  applied  to  Gbd  to  express  that  a  certam 
influence  has  emanated  from  Him,  as  wiU  be  explained  (ch. 
Ixv.  and  ch.  Ixyi.).  The  physical  organs  which  are  attributed 
to  God  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  either  organs  of 
locomotion,  indicating  life ;  organs  of  sensation,  indicating 
perception  ;  organs  of  touch/  indicating  action ;  or  organs 
of  speech,  indicating  the  divine  inspiration'  of  the  Prophets, 
as  will  be  explained.^ 

The  object  of  all  these  indications^  is  to  establish  in  our 
minds  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  living  being,  the 
Maker  of  everything,^  who  also  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  He  has  made.  We  shall  explain,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  inadmissibility  of  Divine  attributes,  that 
all  these  various  attributes  convey  but  one  notion,  m.,  that 
of  the  essence  of  God.  The  sole  object  of  this  chapter  is  to 
explain  in  what  sense  physical  organs  are  ascribed  to  the 
Most  Perfect  Being,  namely,  that  they  are  mere  indications  of 
the  actions  generally  performed  by  means  of  these  organs, 
which  actions,  being  perfections  respecting  ourselves,  are  pre- 
dicated of  Him,  because  we  wish  to  express^  that  He  is 
most  perfect  in  every  respect,  as  we  remarked  above^  in 
explaining  the  Babbinical  phrase,  ^'The  language  of  the 
Torah  is  like  the  language  of  man."     Instances  of  organs 

term  DKpD^K,  Ibn  Tibbon  has  IDKDH,  probably  taking  DKpD^K  (QlptDH)  in 
the  sense  of  **  the  passage  "  or  *'  the  yerse."  Munk  conjectures  that  he  read 
/KpDTK,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Gharizi  translates  *lDyDn,  but 
certainly  the  whole  phrase  ^^0  in  HDyO,  **the  standing  round  the  mount 
Sinai,"  though  principally  referring  to  the  act  of  diyine  revelation,  cannot 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  mere  "  yision." 

»  Charizi,  rh)V^n  ^^3,  "  the  organs  of  actions." 

'  lit,  ''the  transmission  of  ideas"  (intelligence) ;  Ibn  Tibbon  DvSC^n ; 

Charizi,  ^VKJ  Djn,  •<  abstract  knowledge." 

^  Part  II.  ch.  xii. 

*  Charizi,  ni3^DDn,  "metaphors."    Ibn  Tibbon,  niipnn,  "  indications." 

^  The  attribute  of  being  omnipotent  713\  mentioned  above  is  omitted  here. 

«  Ibn  Tibbon,  mWB'  lUyn,  "  that  we  may  confess."  According  to  Munk 
we  should  read  n'J^K',  "that  we  be  guided,"  corresponding  to  the  Arabic 
^iJp.    Charizi,  nnin>  n3.  1  See  ch.  xxvL 
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of  locomotion  being  applied  to  the  Creator  occur  as  follows : — 
"  My  footstool "  (Is.  Ixvi.  1) ;  **  the  place  of  the  soles 
of  My  feet"*  (Ez.  xliii.  7).  For  examples  of  organs  of 
touch'  applied  to  God,  comp.  **  the  hand  of  the  Lord ''  (Ex. 
ix.  3) ;  **  with  the  finger  of  God  "  {ib.  xxxi.  18) ;  *'  the  work 
of  Thy  fingers  "  (Ps.  viii.  4) ;  "  And  Thou  hast  laid  Thine 
hand  upon  me "  {ib.  cxxxix.  6) ;  "  The  arm  of  the  Lord  " 
(Is.  liii.  1)  ;  "  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord  '*  (Exod.  xv.  6). 
In  instances  like  the  following,  organs  of  speech  are  attri- 
buted to  God :  **  The  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken "  (Is. 
L  20);  ''And  He  would  open  His  lips  against  thee''  (Job 
xi.  5) ;  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful "  (Ps.  xxix.  4) ; 
"  And  His  tongue  as  a  devouring  fire  "  (Is.  xxx.  27).  Organs 
of  sensation  are  attributed  to  God  in  instances  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  His  eyes  behold,  His  eyelids  try  "  (Ps.  xi.  4) ; 
"  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  which  run  to  and  fro  " '  (Zech.  iv. 
10) ;  '^  Bow  down  Thine  ear  unto  me,  and  hear"  (2  Kings  xix. 
16) ;  "  You  have  kindled  a  fire  in  My  nostril "  (Jer.  xvii.  5). 
Of  the  inner  parts  of  the  human  body  only  the  heart  is 
figuratively  applied  to  God,  because  **  heart "  is  a  homonym, 
and  denotes  also  ''intellect";^  it  is  besides  the  source  of 
animal  life.  In  phrases  like  "b  ^27D  HOn,  '^  My  bowels  are 
troubled  for  him''  (Jer.  xxxi.  20);  T»37r5  pon,  "The  sounding 
of  Thy  bowels"  (Is.  Ixiii.  16),  the  term  '•370,  "bowels," 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  nb,  "  heart ; "  for  >V^^  is  used  both  in 
a  general  and  in  a  specific  meaning;  it  denotes  specifically 
**  bowels,"  but  more  generally  it  can  be  used  as  the  name 
of  any  inner  organ,  including  "  heart."  The  correctness  of 
this  argument  can  bo  proved  by  the  phrase  ^ITQ  ^m'lni 
^370,  lit.,  "  And  Thy  law  is  within  my  bowels  "  (Ps.  xL  9), 

*  This  instance  is  omitted  in  the  translation  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 

2  See  p.  156,  note  1. 

'  Comp.  ch.  zliy.,  p.  149,  note  2.  *  See  ch.  zzxiz.,  p.  140. 

^  ^yD  is  either  the  supposed  singnlar  form  of  the  word,  or  the  plural  form 
contained  in  ^yp  and  ^^yp.  Munk  believes  that  ^yD  is  Arabic.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  meanings  contained  in  a  root  in  Arabic,  are  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  same  root  in  Hebrew.  Maimonides  would  not  haye  introduoed  an 
Arabic  word  without  mentioning  that  it  is  Arabic 
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which  is  identical  with  >:ib  TirQ  ^mvil,  "  And  Thy  law  is 
within  my  heart."  For  that  reason  the  prophet  employed  in 
this  verse  the  phrase  ^3?0  ion  (and  T»370  ]1on;^)  the  verb  m^n 
is  in  fact  used  more  frequently  in  connection  with  sb,  "heart," 
than  with  any  other  organ  ;  comp.  '»nb  ^b  HDin,  *'  My  heart 
maketh  a  noise  in  me  "  (Jer.  iv.  19).  Similarly,*  the  shoulder 
is  never  used  as  a  figure  in  reference  to  God,  because  it  is 
known  as  a  mere  instrimient  of  transport,  and  also  comes 
into  close  contact  with  the  thing  which  it  carries.  With 
far  greater  reason  the  organs  of  nutrition^  are  never  attri- 
buted to  God;  they  are  at  once  recognised  as  signs  of  imper- 
fection. In  fact  all  organs,  both  the  external  and  the 
internal,  are  employed  in  the  various  actions  of  the  soul ; 
some,  as  e.g.,  all  inner  organs,  are  the  means  of  preserving 
the  individual  for  a  certain  time ;  others,  as  the  organs  of 
generation  are  the  means  of  preserving  the  species;  others 
are  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  man  and  bring- 
ing his  actions  to  perfection,  as  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the 
eyes,,  all  of  which  tend  to  render  motion^  action,  and  percep- 
tion more  perfect.  Animate  beings  require  motion  in  order 
to  be  able  to  approach  that  which  is  conducive  to  their 
welfare,  and  to  move  away  from  the  opposite  ;  they  require 
the  senses  in  order  to  be  able  to  discern  what  is  injurious  to 
them  and  what  is  beneficial.  In  addition,  man  requires 
vanous  kinds  of  handiwork,  to  prepare  his  food,  clothing,  and 
dwelling ;  and  he  is  compelled  by  his  physical  constitution 
to  perform  such  work,  namely,  to  prepare  what  is  good  for 
him.  Some  kinds  of  work  also  occur  among  certain  animals, 
as  far  as  such  work  is  required  by  those  animals.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  can  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Creator  is  not  in  need  of  anything  for  the  con- 

'  The  second  instance  l^yO  piDH,  appears  to  be  a  later  addition  on  account 
of  p^DDH  nT3,  **  in  this  yerse,"  which  refers  only  to  one  instance. 

'  I.e.f  Like  the  inner  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  the  shoulders 
are  generally  considered  as  too  material  to  be  employed  in  a  figurative  sense  in 
reference  to  God. 

'  See  ch.  xxvi. 
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tinuance  of  His  existence,  or  for  the  improvement  of  His 
condition.  Therefore,  God  has  no  organs,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  He  is  not  a  body  ;  His  actions  are  accomplished  by  His 
Essence,  not  by  any  organ,  and  as  undoubtedly  physical  forces 
are  connected  with  the  organs,  He  does  not  possess  any  forces, 
that  is  to  say,  He  has,  besides  His  Essence,  nothing^  that 
could  be  the  cause  of  His  action,  His  knowledge,  or  His  will ; 
for  attributes  are  nothing  but  forces  under  a  different  name.* 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  question  in  this 
chapter.  Our  Sages  laid  down  a  general*  principle,  by 
which  the  literal  sense  of  the  physical  attributes  of  God 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  is  rejected ;  a  principle  which 
evidently  shows  that  our  Sages  were  far  from  the  belief  in 
the  corporeality  of  God,  and  that  they  did  not  think  any 
person  capable  of  misunderstanding  it,  or  entertaining  any 
doubt  about  it.*  For  that  reason  they  employ  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Midrashim  phrases  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  prophecies,*  without  any  circumlocution ;  they  knew 

^  By  this  phrase  the  author  means  to  say  that  God  does  not  possess  any 
qualities  or  attributes;  and  therefore  the  author  continues,  "for  attributes 
are  the  same  as  forces." 

*  I.e.  J  In  the  same  way  as  physical  forces  are  denied  to  God,  all  attributes  or 

qualities  must  be  denied,  for  to  assume  that  God  is  Dni<in   /V^t  "  possessing 

attributes,''  is  the  same  as  to  say  God  is  T\2  /V^%  "possessing  (physical) 
force."  Both  phrases  imply  a  dualism — God,  and  forces  or  qualities.  Those 
who  apply  to  God  DHNin,  "  attributes,"  while  decrying  mriD,  **  forces," 
are  mistaken,  because  they  only  substitute  one  name  for  another,  without 
weakening  the  original  objection.  Munk  explains  the  sentence  thus :  The 
attributes  of  God— the  term  generally  used — are  nothing  else  but  the  sum 
total  of  forces  which  only  differ  in  name,  but  in  reality  are  the  same  thing — 
the  essence  of  God.    Maimonides  could  not  have  meant  this ;  for  instead  of 

justifying  the  use  of  the  term  HinS  7y3,  or  DHKIH  /VS,  he  constantly 
reproaches  those  who  use  it. 

3  Munk  :  "  D'une  grande  portee." — Ibn  Tibbon,  ?7*0. 

^  Munk :  "  £t  qu'il  n'y  a  chez  eux  rien  qui  pulsse  faire  naitre  I'erreur  ou  le 
doute."  This  is  wrong.  There  are  passages  in  the  Talmud  which  may  seem 
to  imply  a  belief  in  the  corporeality,  and  Maimonides  does  not  deny  this. 
(Comp.  end  of  ch.  xxxi.)  Maimonides  says  that  the  belief  in  the  corporeality 
(nOEi^'^nn  pjy)  was  too  absurd  for  them  to  assume  that  the  use  of  metaphors 
would  lead  a  person  to  accept  it. 

*  Charizi :  n«U3m  Vr\^D7\, 
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that  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  about  their  metaphorical 
character^  or  any  danger  whatever  of  their  being  misunder- 
stood; and  that  all  such  expressions  would  be  understood 
as  figurative  [language],  employed  to  communicate  to  the 
intellect  the  notion  of  His  existence.  Now,  it  was  well 
known  that  in  figurative  language  God  is  compared  to  a 
king  who  commands,  cautions^  punishes,  and  rewards,  his 
subjects,  and  whose  servants  and  attendants  publish  his 
orders,  so  that  they  might  be  acted  upon,  and  they  also 
execute  whatever  he  wishes.  Thus  the  Sages  adopted 
that  figure,  used  it  frequently,  and  introduced  such  speech, 
consent,  and  refusal^  of  a  king,  and  other  usual  acts  of 
kings,  as  became  necessary  by  that  figure.  In  all  these 
instances  they  were  sure  that  no  doubt  or  confusion  would 
arise  from  it.  The  general'  principle  alluded  to  above  is 
contained  in  the  following  saying  of  our  Sages,  mentioned 
in  Bereshith  Sabba  (c.  xxvii.),  *'  Great  was  the  power  of 
the  Prophets ;  they  compared  the  creature  to  its  Creator ; 
comp.  'And  over  the  resemblance  of  the  throne  was  a 
resemblance  like  the  appearance  of  man ' "  (Ezek.  i.  26). 
They  have  thus  plainly  stated  that  all  those  images  which 
the  Prophets  perceived^  i.e.,  in  prophetic  visions,  are 
images  created  by  God.  This  is  perfectly  correct;  for 
every  image  in  our  imagination  has  been  created.'  How 
pregnant  is  the  expression  ]nD  bn:i,  "  Great  is  their  bold- 
ness I "  They  indicated  by  it,  that  they  themselves  found  it 
very  remarkable ;  for  whenever  they  perceived  a  word  or 
act  difficult  to  explain,  or  apparently  objectionable,  they  used 
that  phrase  ;  e.g»,  a  certain  rabbi  has  performed  the  act  (of 

1  IDK^K  ^D  ''respecting  a  thing"  (omitted  in  the  English  translation  as 
superfluous]  refers  alike  to  speech,  consent,  and  refusal.    Ibn  Tibbon  renders 

the  Arabic  *mn?K  by  iTITnn ;  the  latter  does  not  mean  "  repetition,"  but 
'*  refusal"  (Munk : ''  inculquer  des  ordiee") ;  but  a  separate  term  for  giving  ordeis 

is  not  required  here,  it  Is  implied  in  **  speech." — Chaiizi:  2)\ffb,  **  to  return." 

*  See  p.  159,  note  3. 

'  The  images  of  our  imagination,  as  distinguished  fVom  the  ideals,  are  our 
creation ;  but  the  images  in  the  imagination  of  the  Prophets  in  a  prophetic 
viaioD  are  created  by  God,  and  produced  directly  by  His  will  in  their  minds. 
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"  chalitsah  ")  with  a  slipper,  alone  and  by  night.  Another 
Rabbi,  thereupon  exclaimed  nnnti  21  mD3,  "  How  great 
is  his  boldness  to  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  minority."^ 
The  phrase  rmsill  Di  in  Chaldee  has  the  same  sense  as  blTIl 
inD  in  Hebrew.  Hence,  in  the  preceding  quotation,  the 
sense  is,  How  remarkable  is  the  language  which  the  Prophets 
were  obliged  to  use*  when  they  speak  of  God  the  Creator  in 
terms  signifying  properties  of  beings  created  by  Him.  This 
deserves  attention.  Our  Sages  have  thus  stated  in  distinct 
and  plain  terms  that  they  are  far  from  believing  in  the 
corporeality  of  God ;  and  in  the  figures  and  forms  seen  in 
a  prophetical  vision,  though  belonging  to  created  beings,  the 
Prophets,  to  use  the  words  of  our  Sages,  "  compared  the 
creature  to  its  Creator."  If,  however,  after  these  explana- 
tions, any  one  wishes  out  of  malice  to  cavil  at  them,  and  to 
find  fault  with  them,  though  their  method  is  neither  com- 
prehended nor  understood  by  him,  they  will  sustain  no 
injury  by  it. 
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Only  some  sensations  were  metaphoncally  attributed  to  God. 

We  have  already  stated  several  times'  that  the  prophetic 
books  never  attribute  to  God  anything  which  ordinary  men 

*  Babyl.  Talm.,  Yebhamoth  104a. — Raba  bar  Chiya  of  Etesiphon,  broke 
three  rules  in  allowing  tbe  act  of  chalitsab  (Deut.  xxv.  9)  to  be  performed — a, 
with  a  slipper  (of  cloth)  instead  of  sandal  (of  leather) ;  b,  when  alone  instead  of 
in  the  presence  of  seyeral  Habbis  ;  e^  by  night  instead  of  by  day. — Instead  of 
riKl^n^S,  *'  following  the  opinion  of  the  minority/'  the  reading  of  Charizi  and  of 
our  editions  of  the  Talmud,  the  Arabic  text  (according  to  the  edition  of  Munk), 
and  the  translation  of  Jbn  Tibbon  have  the  reading  ilKl^n^S,  "by  himself** 
(**  en  particulier,"  Munk).  This  is  wrong.  For  it  could  only  be  in  reference  to 
the  expression  nK"l^nO  that  the  minority  was  described  {ibid.)  as  having  con- 
sisted of  R.  Shimeon  and  R.  Jochanan,  or,  according  to  another  interpretation, 
of  R.  Jishmael  b.  R.  Joae. 

*  I.e,,  the  Prophets  have  done  something  which  we  do  not  know  how  to 
justify. 

«  D*DyS,  the  literal  rendering  of  DKID  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,  has  here  the 
same  meaning  as  r\)2'^  D^OyS,  employed  by  Charizi.    See  cb..  xil\\.  ^\A  'sX^V. 
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consider  a  defect,  or  which  they  cannot  in  their  imagination 
combine  with  the  idea  of  the  Ahnighty/  although  such 
terms  may  not  otherwise  be  different  from  those  which  were 
employed  as  metaphors  in  relation  to  God.  Indeed  all 
things  which  are  attributed  to  Ood  are  considered  in  some 
way  to  be  perfection,'  or  can  at  least  be  imagined  ^  [as 
appertaining  to  Him]. 

We  must  now  show  why,  according  to  this  principle,*  the 
senses  of  hearing,  sight  and  smeU,  are  attributed  to  God, 
bu6  not  those  of  taste  and  touch.  He  is  equally  eleyated 
above  the  use  of  all  the  five  senses ;  they  are  all  defective  as 
regards  perception,^  even  for  those  who  have  no  other  source 
of  knowledge  ;  because  they  are  passive,  receive  impressions 
from  without,^  and  are  subject  to  interruptions  and  sufferings, 
as  much  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  By  saying  that 
God  sees,  we  mean  to  state  that  He  perceives  visible  things ; 
"  He  hears  "  is  identical  with  saying  **  He  perceives  audible 
things " ;  in  the  same  way  we  might  say,  "  He  tastes  and 
He  touches,"  in  the  sense  of  "  He  perceives  objects  which 
man  perceives  by  means  of  taste  and  touch."  For,  as  regards 
perception,  the  senses  are  identical ;  if  we  deny  the  existence 
of  one  sensation  in  God,  we  must  deny  that  of  all  other  sensa- 
tions, i.e.,  the  perceptions  of  the  five  senses ;  and  if  we  attri- 
bute the  existence  of  one  sensation  to  Him,  i.e.,  the  perception 
appertaining  to  one  of  the  senses,  we  must  attribute  all  the 
five  sensations.     Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Holy  Writ,  "  And 

^  Thia  condition  is  neither  mentioned  in  ch.  zxri.,  nor  in  ch.  xlvi.,  nor  is  it 
illustrated  by  any  instance  in  this  chapter.  It  is  perhaps  a  repetition  of  the 
first  condition  in  different  words. 

•Chariri,  ^Vt)  rUHD,  "faculties  of  the  body."  The  whole  sentence 
must  accordingly  be  translated  as  follows  :  "  For  all  figures  which  are  applied  to 
God  cause  men  to  belieye  that  God  possesses  physical  properties.'* 

3  Ibn  Tibbon,  nXTH  nnjnn  ^D^ ;  Charixi,  Htn  "liy^C^H  *D^.  Both 
phrases  have  the  same  meaning,  '*  according  to  this  assumption." — The  two 

different  readings  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Arabic  text,  inpH^K  and  *inpr)?X, 
correspond  to  these  two  different  translations  in  Hebrew.     (Munk.) 

*  Gharizi,  ^SBTl  n3^n33,  "  if  compared  with  reason." 
^  This  seems  to  have  been  added  as  an  explanation  of  "  passive."    It  if 
omitted  in  the  translation  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 
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God  saw"  (Gen.vi.  6);  "And  God  heard"  (Num.  xi.  1); 
"  And  God  smelt "  (Gen.  viii.  21) ;  but  we  do  not  meet  with 
the  expressions,  "  And  God  tasted/*  "  And  God  touched." 
According  to  our  opinion,  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea,  which  has  a  firm  hold  in  the  minds 
of  all  men,  that  God  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
a  body  in  the  same  manner  as  one  body  comes  into 
contact  with  another,  since  He  is  not  even  seen  by 
the  eye.  While  these  two  senses,  namely,  taste  and 
touch,  only  act  when  in  close  contact  with  the  object,  by 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  even  distant  objects^  are  per- 
ceived. These,  therefore,  were  considered  by  the  multi- 
tude appropriate  expressions  [to  be  figuratively  applied  to 
God].*  Besides,  the  object  in  figuratively  applying  the 
sensations  to  Him,  could  only  have  been  to  express  that  He 
perceives  our  actions;  but  hearing  and  sight  are^  sufficient 
for  that,  namely,  for  the  perception  of  what  a  man  does  or 
says.  Thus  our  Sages,  among  other  admonitions,  gave  the 
following  advice  and  warning :  "  Know  what  is  above  thee, 
a  seeing  eye,  and  a  hearing  ear/'  (Mishnah  Abhoth,  ii  1.) 

You,  however,  know  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  condition 
of  all  the  sensations  is  the  same,  that  the  same  argument 
which  is  employed  against  the  existence  of  touch  and  taste 
in  God,  may  be  used  against  sight,  hearing,  and  smell ;  for 
they  all  are  material  perceptions  and  impressions  which  are 
subject  to  change.  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  the 
former,  touch  and  taste,  are  at  once  recognised  as  deficiencies, 
while  the  others  are  considered  as  perfections.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  defect  of  the  imagination  is  easily  seen,  less 
easily  that  of  thinking  and  reasoning.     Imagination  (]V!n), 

*  Lit.,  "the  mil>8tance8  haying  (or  bearing)  those  qualities,''  i.e.,  thoflo 
qualities  which  are  the  cause  of  the  sensations  of  sight,  heariog,  and  smell. 

*  The  words,  **  to  be  figuratively  applied  to  God,"  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 

phrase  Dl^^  DDPIv  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  traoslation.  The  Arabic  text  and  Charizi's 
translation  do  not  contain  the  phrase. 

^  In  the  Arabic  and  the  two  Hebrew  translations  the  two  senses,  hearing  and 
seeing,  are  treated  as  one  faculty ;  therefore  we  have  p^DDD,  "  sufficient,"  and 
n,  "  by  it,"  in  the  singular. 

M  2 
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therefore,  was  never^  employed  as  a  figure  in  speaking  of  God, 
while  thought  and  reason  (nnt&riD  and  n3inn)  are  figuratively 
ascribed  to  Him.*  Comp.  "  The  thoughts  (vnint^no)  which 
the  Lord  thought "  (Jer.  xlix.  20)  ;  "  And  with  His  under- 
standing (iroinrai)  He  stretched  out  the  heavens  *'  {ib.  x. 
12).  The  inner  senses  were  therefore  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  external ;  some  are  figuratively  applied  to  God, 
some  not.  All  this  is  according  to  the  language  of  man  ;  he 
ascribes  to  God  what  he  considers  a  perfection,  and  does  not 
ascribe  to  Him  what  he  considers  a  defect.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, no  real  attribute,  implying  an  addition  to  His  essence, 
can  be  applied  to  Him,  as  will  be  proved.' 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

VJ2W  =  DTP  3?^ott7,  bnp  )    .    ^ 
nbn  =  DTP  ^b:j,     Ktn  )  '"  ^^^^"'^*- 

Whenever  in  the  Pentateuch  the  term  V^W,  "  to  hear,"  is 
applied  to  God,  Onkelos,  the  Proselyte,  does  not  translate  it 
literally,  but  paraphrases  it,  merely  expressing  that  a  certain 
speech  reached  Him,  t.^.,He  perceived  it,  or  that  He  accepted 
or  did  not  accept,  when  it  refers  to  supplication  and  prayer 
as  its  object.  The  phrase  '»'»  37D27  is  therefore  rendered  by 
him  regularly  either  '»^  DTp  3?''Dt&,  "  It  was  heard  before  the 
Lord,"  or  [bsp,  *'  He  accepted  **J  when  it  is  employed  in  re- 
lation to  supplication  and  prayer ;  [e.g.']  bspM  W*?Sp,  "  I  will 
surely  accept,"  corresponding  to  the  original,  37DQ7M  371DU7 
inp37!J,  "I  will  surely  hear  his  crying"  (Exod.  xxii.   22). 

1  Ibn  Caupi :  HlDTDn  m  V^V^  )yt^  ^n^DT  •UrK3  t6  DK  KVD«  DK1 
\n3CrnK'  1DD  pi.  "  When  we  find  in  Isaiah  (xiv.  24)  ^n^Dl  appUed  to  God,  it 
does  not  mean  *  I  imagined,'  but  *  I  thought.'  " — In  the  Moreh  ha-moreh  this 

is  considered  an  oversight  on  the  pait  of  Maimonides :    >'T  1J11D/  "DTJ  K71 

'131  K/  DK,  **  And  our  Teacher  did  not  think  of  the  passage,"  etc. 

'  The  whole  of  this  sentence  is  omitted  in  Charizi's  translation. 
^  See  ch,  U.  tqq. 
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This  principle  is  foUowed  by  Onkelos  in  his  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  without  any  exception.  But  as  regards 
the  term  nhD, "  to  see,"  his  renderings  vary  in  a  remarkable 
manner,^  and  I  was  unable  to  discern  his  principle  or  method. 
In  some  instances  he  translates  '»'»  Hn'»l  by  ^"^  Mtni,  **  and  God 
saw ;  '*  in  others  by  ^'»  Dtp  ''^21,  "  it  was  revealed  before  the 
Lord."  The  use  of  the  phrase  ^'»  Mtni  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  term  Ktn  in  Ghaldee  is  homonymous,  and  that  it 
denotes  mental  perception  as  well  as  the  sensation  of  sight. 
This  being  the  case,  I  am  surprised  that,  in  some  instances 
avoiding  the  literal  rendering,  he  substituted  for  it  '^'^  DTp  ^b2\ 
'*  And  it  was  revealed  before  the  Lord."  "When  I,  however, 
examined  the  various  readings  in  the  version  of  Onkelos, 
which  I  either  saw  myself  or  heard  from  others  during  the 
time  of  my  studies,  I  found  that  the  term  "  to  see/*  HNn,  when 
connected  with  wrong,  injury,  or  violence,  was  paraphrased  by 
^^  DTp  ^bai,  "  It  was  manifest  before  the  Lord.'*  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  term  Mtn  in  that  language  denotes  complete 
apprehension  and  reception  of  the  object  in  the  state  in  which 
it  has  been  perceived.*  When  Onkelos,  therefore,  found 
the  verb  "  to  see  "  connected  with  the  object  "  wrong,"  he  did 
not  render  it  Mtn,  but  DTp  ^^21.  Now,  I  noticed  that  in  all  in- 
stances of  the  Pentateuch  where  nhD  is  referred  to  God,  he 

*  Tbe  Arabic  ^2'*}V  Hil^n  "iSi  ^D  pSn  **  He  had  in  this  a  great  variety 
of  colours/'  Ibn  Tibbon,  D^K^DIO  D^K^n^D  13  KH^D,  "He  explained 
it  by  explanations  distinguished  **  (from  each  other),  or  "  He  explained  it  in 
an  extraordinary  ray."- Charizi,  K^DID  IIBH  nV  ?K  HVO  Ha  lDn3,  "He 
turned  respecting  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  wonderful  manner. '' 

'  According  to  Maimonides,  the  term  Ktn  in  Chaldee  implies  a  closer  and 
longer  contact  between  subject  and  object  than  the  Hebrew  HK^. — The  literal 
translation  of  the  Arabic  is :  The  verb  Ktn  in  Chaldee  denotes  the  perception 
and  the  fixing  of  the  thing  perceived  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
perceived,  i.e.,  the  verb.  Kin,  "to  look  on,"  implies,  besides  the  mere  act 
of  perceiving,  also  the  act  of  retaining  impressions  left  after  the  object 
has  been  withdrawn. — Munk :  Ktn,  implique  indubitablement  Tidde  de 
percevoir  et  d'avouer  (IK^pK)  la  chose  perdue  telle  qu*elle  a  6t^  pen^ue.— 

Charizi  rendera  the  Arabic  "IK^pK  by  3^Crin^,  "to  settle,"  or  "to  fix;" 
Ibn  Tibbon  by  nyn%  **  knowledge  of,"  i,e.,  the  retaining  of  the  image  of 
the  object  perceived,  and  also  by  2W*y  see  infray  which  expresses  this  idea 
more  olewly. 
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translated  it  by  Mtn,  except  those  instances  which  I  will  men- 
tion to  you:  '»'»3M  '•'»  TlVn  '»D  (Gen.  xxix.  32),  Dip  ^bn  nw 
^3*12^37  ''^,  "  For  my  affliction  was  revealed  before  the  Lord ; " 
Tb  n27137  pb  nt&M  b3  n«  '•ri'^M-l  '»D  (ibid.  xxxi.  12), 
T*?  T337  ]nb  n  bD  n^  '•Olp  '»b3  nw,  "  For  all  that  Laban  doeth 
unto  thee  is  revealed  before  me ;" — although  the  first  person 
in  the  sentence  refers  to  the  angel  [and  not  to  God],  Onkelos 
does  not  ascribe  to  him  that  perception  which  implies  complete 
comprehension  of  the  object,  because  the  object  is  "iniquity" — 

bhrm?^  '•an  nw  D'»nb«  ni'^i  (Exod.  ii.  25),  M-n»^r  ^"^  nip  "hyt 

bhnar''  >^y^  "  The  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel  was 
known  to  the  Lord;"  onsian  n«7M  ^nv  "^337  nw  "^rr^Nn  nbn 
(Exod.  iii.  7),  >T^V1  «T1Mlp  n^  '•OTp  ^^3  Kb^^O,  "  The  oppres- 
sion of  My  people  was  surely  known  to  Me ; ''  HA  TfNn  D31 
yrhn  {ib.  9),  Hpmi  rx^  '»OTp  '»b3,  **  The  affliction  is  known  to 

Me ;"  u'^v  nw  n^n  oi  {ibid.  iv.  3l),]'inT'i»a7  '»o-rp  '»b3  nw, 

"  Their  oppression  is  known  to  Me;"  niTi  DVTl  riN  '^n^bTJ  {ib. 
xxxii.  9),  ]>in  tsiav  '»DTp  '»b3,  "  This  people  is  known  to  Me/' 
i.e.,  their  rebellion  is  known  to  Me — comp.  the  Targum  of 
the  phrase  btnu?'*  '»33  HM  cnbw  KT»1  which  is  equal  to  KT*! 
nbT2V  ntT)  n>^V  nw,  '*He  saw  their  affliction  and  their 
trouble" — Y'W3'»1  '»'»  Ki'^'l  (Deut.  xxxii.  19),  '»'»  Dtp  "hn, 
"  And  it  was  known  to  the  Lord,  and  He  abhorred  them  ; " 
1^  nbw  '•D  nHH**  O  (Deut.  xxxii.  36),  '^n^'Qlp  '»b3  nw,  "  It  was 
known  to  Him  that  their  power  was  gone ; "  in  this  instance 
the  object  of  the  perception  is  likewise  the  wrong  done  to 
the  Israelites,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  enemy.  In  all 
these  examples  Onkelos  is  consistent/  following  the  maxim 
expressed  in  the  words  "  Thou  canst  not  look  on  iniquity  " 
(Hab.  i.  13) ;  wherefore  he  renders  the  verb  "  to  see " 
when  connected  with  oppression  or  rebellion,  ^niO"Tp  ^^3, 
^DTp  ''^3,  etc.  This  appropriate  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation,  the  correctness  of  which  I  do  not  doubt,  is 
weakened  by  three  passages,  in  which,  according  to  this 
view,  I  expected  to  find  the  verb  "  to  see  "  rendered  by  '»b3 
^^  DTp,  but  found  instead  '»^  stni  in  the  various  copies  of  the 

'  Cbarizi,  )31DK5r  HC  ^D^  \^^i  lx\yO  im3  ,  Ibn  Tibbon,  U  HK-OI  1C1D3. 
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Targum,  The  following  are  the  three  passages :  ''And  Gkxl 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  upon  the  earth  '' 
(Gen.  yi.  6) ;  "  And  the  Lord  saw  the  earth,  and  behold  it 
was  corrupt "  (ibid.  vi.  12)  ;  "  and  God  saw  that  Leah  was 
hated  "  ^  (ibid.  xxx.  31).  It  appears  to  me  that  in  these 
passages  there  is  a  mistake,  which  has  crept  into  the  copies  of 
the  Targum,  since  we  do  not  possess  the  Targum  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  of  Onkelos,  for^  in  that  case  we  should  have 
assumed  that  he  could  have  given  a  proper  explanation  of  it. 

In  rendering  nwn  lb  nbrr*  D^nbsby  bDlOM  "b^i  '>^  Dip,  *'the 
lamb  is  known  to  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xxii.  8),  he  either  wished 
to  indicate  that  the  Lord  was  not  expected  to  seek  and  to 
bring  it,  or  he  considered  it  inappropriate '  in  Ghaldee  to 
connect  the  divine  perception  with  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

However,  the  various  copies  of  the  Targum  must  be  care- 
fully examined  with  regard  to  this  point,  and  if  you  still 
find  those  passages  the  same  as  I  quoted  them^  I  cannot 
explain  what  he  meant.'^ 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

On  figurative  expressions  applied  to  angels. 

The  angels  are  likewise  incorporeal;  they  are  intelligences 
without  matter,  ^  but  they  are  nevertheless  created  beings, 

^  Pseudo-Jonathan  translates  ^^  Dip  v3V — Some  editions  of  Onkelos  have 

in  the  first-mentioned  passage  ^^  Dip  v^l. 

*I,e.,  if  we  were  sure  that  Onkelos  deviated  from  this  rule  in  these  three 
passages,  we  might  have  tried  to  find  some  particular  reason ;  but  as  we  are  not 
sure,  this  is  not  necessary. 

3  Gharizi,  yjD3,  "inadmissible,*'  ''impossible.'' 

*  The  reason  might  perhaps  be  that  in  these  passages  the  verb  HKI  is  not  so 
closely  connected  with  the  word  "  eviL"  In  the  first  instance  the  object 
perceived  by  God  is  the  circumstance  that  the  evil  was  great,  not  the  evil 
itself;  in  the  second  the  notion  of  corruption  is  expressed  in  another  sentence; 
in  the  third  instance  the  circumstance  that  Leah  was  hated,  is  said  to  have 
been  perceived,  not  the  hatred  itself,  nor  Leah  the  hated  one. 

^  Lit.,  ''separated  from  matter."  Charizi,  ^M\\  nSD,  "  distinguished  from 
physical  force." 
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and  God  created  them,  as  will  be  explained  below.^  In 
Bereshith  Rabbah  (on  Gen.  iii.  24)  we  read  the  following 
remark  of  our  Sages ;  '*  The  angel  is  called  '  the  flame  of  the 
sword  which  turned  everyway'  (3inn  lDr6,  Gen.  iii.  24),  in 
accordance  with  the  words,  'His  ministers  a  flaming  fire' 
(Ps.  civ.  4)  ;  the  attribute  rOQnnon,  '  which  turned  every 
way '  is  added,  because  angels  are  changeable  in  form ; ' 
they  appear  at  one  time  as  males,  ^  at  another  as  females ;  ^ 
now  as  spirits ;  *  now  as  angels.^'  ®  By  this  remark  they 
clearly  showed  that  angels  are  incorporeal,  and  have  no 
permanent  bodily  form  independent  of  the  mind  [of  him 
who  perceives  them],  they  exist  entirely  in  prophetic  vision, 
and  depend  on  the  action  of  the  imaginative  power,  as  will 
be  explained  when  speaking  on  the  true  meaning  of  pro- 
phecy.^ As  to  the  words  *'at  another  time  as  females/' 
which  imply  that  the  Prophets  in  prophetical  vision  per- 
ceived angels  also  in  the  form  of  women,  they  refer  to  the 
vision  of  Zechariah  (v.  9),  "  And,  behold,  there  came  out 
two  women,  and  the  wind  was  in  their  wings."  You  know 
very  well,  how  difficult  it  is  for  men  to  form  a  notion  of 
anything  immaterial,  and  entirely  devoid  of  corporeality, 
except  after  considerable  training:  it  is  especially  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  do  not  distinguish  between  objects  of 
the  intellect  and  objects  of  the  imagination,  and  depend 
mostly  on  the  mere  apprehensive  power.  They  believe  that 
all  imagined  things  exist  or  at  least  have  the  possibility  of 
existing ;  but  that  which  cannot  be  imagined  does  not  exist, 
and  cannot  exist.^  For  persons  of  this  class  —  and  the 
majority  of  thinkers  belong  to  it  —  cannot  arrive  at  the 
true  solution  of  any  question,  or  at  the  explanation  of  any- 
thing doubtful.      On  account  of  this  difficulty  the  prophetic 

•  See  Part  II.  vi. 

'  The  author  speaks  of  the  form  which  the  angels  of  the  Bible  assume,  and 
wliich  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  him  who  perceives  them,  and  not  of  their 
real  form. 

'  Gen.  xyiii.  2.  *  Zech.  t.  9.  *  1  Kings  xxii.  21. 

^  I.e.,  as  diyine  messengers  or  as  supernatural  beings. 

^  Part  II.  zri.  tgq,  >  8oe  Ch.  Ixxiii.,  Propos.  10. 
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books  contain  expressions  which,  taken  literally,  imply  that 
angels  are  corporeal,  moving  about,  endowed  with  human 
form^  recemng  commands  of  God,  obeying  His  word  and 
performing  whatever  He  wishes,  according  to  His  conmiand. 
All  this  only  serves  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  angels  exists 
and  are  alive  and  perfect  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  God.^  If  the  figurative  representa- 
tion of  angels  were  limited  to  this,  their  true  essence  would 
be  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  essence  of  God,  since, 
in  reference  to  the  Creator  expressions  are  likewise  em- 
ployed, which  literally  imply  that  He  is  corporeal,  living, 
moving  and  endowed  with  human  form.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  give  to  the  mind  of  men  the  idea  that  the  existence  of 
angels  is  lower  than  the  divine  existence,  certain  forms  of 
lower  animals  were  introduced  in  the  description  of  angels. 
It  was  thereby  shown,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  more 
perfect  than  that  of  angels,  as  much  as  man  is  more  perfect 
than  the  lower  animals.  Nevertheless  no  organ  of  the  brute 
creation  was  attributed  to  the  angels,  except  wings.  With- 
out wings  the  act  of  flying  appears  as  impossible  as  that  of 
walking  without  legs ;  for  these  two  modes  of  motion  can 
only  be  imagined  in  connection  with  these  organs.  The 
motion  of  flying  has  been  chosen  as  a  symbol  to  represent 
that  angels  possess  life,  because  it  is  the  most  perfect  and 
most  sublime  movement  of  the  brute  creation.  Men  con- 
sider this  motion  a  perfection  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
themselves  wish  to  be  able  to  fly,  in  order  to  escape  easily 
what  is  injurious,  and  to  obtain  quickly  what  is  useful, 
though  it  be  at  a  distance.  For  this  reason  this  motion  has 
been  attributed  to  the  angels. 

There  is  besides  another  reason.  The  bird  in  its  flight  is 
sometimes  visible,  sometimes  withdrawn  from  our  sight ;  one 
moment  near  to  us,  and  in  the  next  far  off;  and  these 
are  exactly  the  circumstances  which  we  must  associate  with 
the  idea  of  angels,  as  will  be  explained  below.  This  ima- 
ginary perfection,  the  motion  of  flight,  being  the  exclusive 

'  See  ch.  xl?L 
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property  of  the  brute  creation,  has  never  been  attributed  to 
God.  You  must  not  be  misled  by  the  passage,  *'  And  he 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  "  (Ps.  xviii  10),  for  it  is 
the  cherub  that  did  fly,  and  the  simile  only  serves  to  denote 
the  rapid  arrival  of  that  which  is  referred  to  in  that  passage.^ 
Gomp. :  "  Behold,  the  Lord  sitteth  upon  a  swift  cloudy  and 
shall  come  into  Egypt"  (Is.  xix.  1);  that  is,  the  punish- 
ment^ alluded  to  will  come  down  quickly  upon  Egypt. 
Nor  should  expressions  like  '*  the  face  of  an  ox,"  "  the  face 
of  a  lion,"  *'  the  face  of  an  eagle,"  **  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a 
calf,"  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (i.  10,  7)  mislead 
you ;  for  all  these  are  explained  in  a  different  manner,  as 
you  will  learn  later,^  and  besides,  the  prophet  only  describes 
the  animals  (Chajoth).^  The  subject  will  be  explained, 
though  by  mere  hints,  as  far  as  necessary  for  directing  your 
attention  to  the  true  interpretation.^ 

The  motion  of  fljmig,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
necessitates,  according  to  our  imagination,  the  existence  of 
wings ;  wings  are  therefore  given  to  the  angels  as  symbols 
expressive  of  their  existence,  not  of  their  true  essence.  You 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  a  thing  moves  very 
quickly,  it  is  said  to  fly,  as  that  term  implies  great  velocity 
of  motion.  Gomp.  "  As  the  eagle  flieth  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  49). 
The  eagle  flies  and  moves  with  greater  velocity  than  any 
other  bird,  and  therefore  it  is  introduced  in  this  simile. 
Furthermore,  the  wings  are  the  organs  [lit.  causes]  of  flight ; 
hence  the  number  of  the  wings  of  angels  in  the  prophetic 
vision  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  causes  which  set  a 
thing  in  motion,^  but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  theme  of 
this  chapter. 

•  Charizi,  Ifli^ae^  mi.  •  Charizi,  *'  His  anger,"  IDVp. 
8  Part  III.  ch.  i. 

*  The  Chayoth  do  not  ropresent  angels  but  the  spheres. 

^  The  four  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  spheres  are  the  form  of  sphere,  the 
soul,  the  intellect,  and  the  longing  for  the  highest  intellect  (God)  in^")n3 

)h2\^  npiK^ni  l^DB'l  )^^:)  (Etodi).    Comp.  Part  II.  ch.  iv.  and  x. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Faith  conmts  in  inmost  conviction,  not  in  mere  utterances} 

When  reading  my  present  treatise,  bear  in  mind  that  by 
"  faith  "  we  do  not  understand  merely  that  which  is  uttered 
with  the  lips,  but  also  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the  soul, 
the  conviction  that  the  object  [of  belief]  is  exactly  as  it  is 
apprehended.  If,  as  regards  real  or  supposed  truths,  you 
content  yourself  with  giving  utterance  to  them  in  words, 
without  apprehending  them  or  believing  in  them,  especially 
if  you  do  not  seek  real  truth,  you  have  a  very  easy  task 
as,  in  fact,  you  will  find  many  ignorant  people  professing 
articles  of  faith  without  connecting  any  idea  with  them. 

If,  however,  you  have  a  desire  to  rise  to  a  higher  state, 
tnz.,  that  of  reflection,  and  truly  to  hold  the  conviction  that 
God  is  One  and  possesses  true  unity,  without  admitting 
plurality  or  divisibility  in  any  sense  whatever,  you  must 
understand  that  God  has  no  essentiaP  attribute  in  any 
form  or  in  any  sense  whatever,  and  that  the  rejection  of 
corporeality  implies  the  rejection  of  essential  attributes. 
Those  who  believe  that  God  is  One,  and  that  He  has  many 
attributes,   declare   the   unity  with  their  lips,  and  assume 

>  Before  commencing  his  interpretation  of  the  attributes  of  Otod  (ch.  li.  to  Iz.), 
he  discusses  what  faitli  is,  and  states  that  he  who  declares  God  to  be  one,  and  at 

the  same  time  believes  Him  to  be  D^"^Kn  /V^t  to  possess  attributes,  belieTes 
in  the  unity  of  God  only  in  words,  but  not  in  reality.  In  ch.  li.  the  reason 
is  g^ven  why  the  rejection  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  proved  here.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  nature  of  attributes  (lii.) ;  and  that  the  so- 
called  attributes  of  God  are  qualifications  of  the  actions  of  God  (liii.,  liv.) ; 
comparison  between  God  and  His  creatures  is  impossible  (Iv.) ;  attributes  imply 
a  comparison  between  all  individual  beings  possessing  the  same  attribute  (Ivi.) ; 

even  such  attributes  as  ^n  "living,"  Sd^  "mighty,"  HVn  "willing,"  DDn 
"  wise,'*  inK  **  one,"  are  as  attributes  inadmissible  (Ivii.) ;  only  negative 
attributes  are  admissible  (Iviii.) ;  and  the  more  negative  attributes  man  applies 
correctly  to  God,  the  nearer  he  comes  to  truth  (lix.  and  Ix.). 

'  By  *'  essential  attributes,"  we  must  understand  attributes  which  are  not 
mere  metaphors,  but  really  exist  in  connection  with  the  essence  of  God. 
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plurality  in  their  thoughts.     This  is  like  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christians,  who  say  that  He  is  one  and  He  is  three,  and  that 
the  three  are  one.     Of  the  same  character  is  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  say  that  God  is  One,  but  that  He  has  many  attri- 
butes, and  that  He  with  His  attributes  are  One,  although 
they  deny  corporeality  and  affirm  His  most  absolute  freedom 
from  matter ;  as  if  our  object  were  to  seek  forms  of  expres- 
sion, not  subjects  of  belief.     For  belief  is  only  possible  after 
the  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  it  consists  in  the  conviction 
that  the  thing  apprehended    has  its  existence  beyond  the 
mind  [in  reality]  exactly  as  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind.* 
If  in  addition  to  this  we   are   convinced    that    the  thing 
cannot  be  different  ill  any  way  from  what  we  believe  it  to  be, 
and  that  no  reasonable  argument  can  be  found  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  belief  or  for  the  admission  of  any  deviation  from 
it,  then  the  belief  is  true.     Renounce  desires  and  habits, 
follow   your  reason,   and   study  what  I   am  going  to  say 
in  the  chapters  which  follow  on  the  rejection  of  the  attri- 
butes ;  you  will  then  be  fully  convinced  of  what  we  have 
said  ;  you  will  be  of  those  who  truly  conceive  the  Unity  of 
God,  not  of  those   who   utter  it  with  their  lips  without 
thought,  like  men  of  whom  it  has  been  said, "  Thou  art  near 
in  their  mouth,  and  far  from  their  reins  '*  (Jer.  xii.  2).   It 
is  right  that  a  man  should  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who 
have  a  conception  of  truth  and  understand  it,  though  they 
do   not   speak   of  it.     Thus   the    pious    are    advised   and 
addressed,  **  Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed 
andbestiU.    Selah.*'    (Ps.  iv.  5.) 


CHAPTER  LI. 

On  the  necessity  of  proving  the  inud^nissibility  of  attributes  in 

reference  to  God. 

There  are  many  things  whose  existence  is  manifest  and 
obvious ;  some  of  these  are  innate  notions  or  objects  of 
1  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  tranelation  of  Charm. 
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sensation,  others  are  nearly  so ;  ^  and  in  fact  they  would 
require  no  proof  if*  man  had  been  left  in  his  primitive 
state.  Such  are  the  existence  of  motion,'  of  man's  free  will,* 
of  phases  of  production  and  destruction,  and  of  the  natural 
properties  of  things  perceived  by  the  senses,  e.g,^  the  heat 
of  fire,  the  coldness  of  water,  and  many  other  similar  things. 
False  notions,  however,  may  be  spread  either  by  a  person 
labouring  under  error,*  or  by  one  who  has  some  par- 
ticular end*  in  view,  and  who  establishes  theories  contrary 
to  the  real  nature  of  things,  by  denying  the  existence  of 
things  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  by  affirming  the  existence 
of  what  does  not  exist.  Philosophers  are  thus  required  to 
establish  by  proof  things  which  are  self-evident,  and  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  things  which  only  exist  in  man's 

'  In  MiUoth  higgayon,  yiii.,  four  kinds  of  assertiona  are  enumerated  that 
require  no  proof:   a,  D^E^niDn,  those  which  are  perceiyed  hy  the  senses ; 

b^  TV\y\}ff\Xl!i\  ni7DC^1Dn,  innate  notions ;    c,  niDDllDDn,  general  opinions  ; 

d,  npllpOn,  traditions. 

»  «inB^.  1DD  DIKH  mm  I^^DKK^  IV,   Ibn  Tibbon;    quand-mSme  on  le 

laisserait  tel  qu'il  est,  Munk.  More  correct  is  the  rendering  of  Charizi,  v^Kl 
DOy  D1K  in^^^ :  if  man  had  been  left  to  follow  exclusiyely  his  innate  notions, 
and  the  perception  of  his  senses,  he  would  haye  belieyed  in  the  existence  of 
motion,'  etc.,  without  demanding  any  proof.  Man,  howeyer,  has  been  misled 
by  false  theories  and  peryerse  methods  to  belieye  in  things  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  his  senses  and  to  common  sense.  Therefore  it  became  necessary 
to  proye  the  most  obyious  truths.  The  renderings  of  Munk  and  Ibn  Tibbon 
imply  that  at  the  present  time  the  proof  is  less  necessary,  as  man  has  not  been 

left  in  his  primitiye  state.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  Arabic  iVs 
admits  both  renderings,  **  and  if,"  '*  and  although." 

3  Motion  has  been  denied  by  Zeno  (Arist.  Phys.,  yi.  2);  the  power  of  man  to 
act  according  to  his  free  will  was  denied  by  the  fatalists  (Ashariyah).  See  Part 
III.  xyii.  3.  Production  and  destruction  (y«v£<Tic  xai  ^9opd)  of  the  forms  of 
things  was  mere  appearance  according  to  the  Eleatic  school  (Parmenides). 
The  same  school  denied  the  truth  and  reality  of  all  yariety  and  plurality  of 
existing  things.  *  Comp.  Ixxiii.,  Propos.  6. 

^  t\}^D  ^^QD  in  the  translation  of  Charizi  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

'  According  to  Shemtob,  the  support  of  some  religious  dogma  which  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  perceiyed  by  the  senses,  or  understood  by  common  sense ; 
or,  the  obtaining  of  superiority  by  oyerthrowing  well-founded  theories. 
Comp.  Creecas  {ad  locum) :  *<as,  e.g.^  the  Mutakallemim,  who  employ  it  to 
'^Pport  their  doctrine  of  the  ereatio  ex  nihiio.** 
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imagination.^  Thus  Aristotle  gives  a  proof  for  the  exist- 
ence of  motion,  because  it  had  been  denied ;  he  disproves 
the  reality  of  atoms,  because  it  had  been  asserted.* 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  rejection  of  essential  attri- 
butes' in  reference  to  God.  For  it  is  a  self-evident  truth 
that  the  attribute  is  not  inherent  in  the  object  to  which 
i(;  is  ascribed,  but  it  is  superadded  to  its  essence,  and 
is  consequently  an  accident;  if  the  attribute  denoted  the 
essence  [rd  rl  ^v  ehcu]  of  the  object,  it  would  be  either 
mere  tautolpgy,  as  if,  e.g.,  one  would  say  ^'  man  is  man," 
Or  the  explanation  of  a  name,  as,  e.g.,  *'  man  is  a  speak- 
ing animal " ;  for  the  words  ''  speaking  animal "  include 
the  true  essence  of  man,  and  there  is  no  third  element 
besides  life  and  speech  that  constitutes  man  ;  when  he, 
therefore,  is  described  by  the  attributes  of  life  and  speech, 
these  are  nothing  but  an  explanation  of  the  name  *'  man," 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  thing  which  is  called  man,  consists  of 
life  and  speech.^    It  will  now  be  clear  that  the  attribute 

>  nK3i:iD^N  K^K^K,  in  Hebrew  D^3Crn:n  Onm  (Ibn  Tibbon).  are  thirgs 
which  are  only  imagined,  opposed  to  things  which  exist  in  reality.  Charizi 
translates  rather  freely  DHn  D^plH  MinKTIDn,  **  these  empty  thonghta.'* 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Maimonides,  after  haying  mentioned  motion,  man's 
will,  production  and  destruction,  and  physical  properties  of  things,  almost  ignores 
this  classification,  and  speaks  only  of  motion  and  atoms.  The  above  instances 
are,  perhaps,  a  later  addition.  For  proofs  of  the  existence  of  motion,  «fe 
Aristotle  Phys.,  vi.  2,  and  yiii.  8 ;  his  objections  to   the  atomic  theory  are 

found,  f*.,  vi.  1.  Instead  of  pSnnO  irKCT  P^HH,  "atom"  (Arab. TO),  Chariii 

has  Dne^n,  "  genii  "  (he  read,  perhaps,  }0).    Comp.    Narb.,  hv  IH^DC'  ^D 

1^  intnK  ItJ'n,  **  he  who  refers  it  to  genii  is  mad." 

'  That  is  to  say,  for  those  who  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God,  and  agree  with 
Maimonides  in  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  term  **  Unity."  In  its  general 
acceptation  we  also  apply  the  term  to  beings  which  have  many  properties. 

*  The  logical  definition,    consisting  of  the  genus   (31D,  e.g.,  ^riH,    **  the 

living")  and  the  differentia  (I^Hnn,  e.g.,  "imO,  ** speaking "),  is  caUed 
*^  the  explanation  of  the  name,'*  it  contains  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
thing  (lain  DVy).   Thus  1121,  '*  the  peculiar  faculty  of  man,"  is  explained  in 

MiUoth  higgayon  X.  MI^^C^Dn  HiT^n  U  "IK'K  nSH,  "  the  power  by  which 
ideas  are  conceived,"  i.e.,  mind  or  reason.  Ibid,  x.,  the  1121,  "speech,*'  is 
divided  into  three  kinds:  1,  intellect  (ni2"10n  t^Q^H) ;  2,  the  conceived 
noUons  (^DOBH  imn) ;  3,  speech  in  its  Uteral  sense  (OIX^H  nUT). 
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must  be  one  of  two  things,  either  the  essence  of  the  object 
described — in  that  case  it  is  a  mere  explanation  of  a  name, 
and  on  that  account  we  might  admit  the  attribute  in 
reference  to  God,  but  we  reject  it  from  another  cause  as  will 
be  shown^ —  or  the  attribute  is  something  different  from  the 
object  described,  some  extraneous  superadded  '  element ;  in 
that  case  the  attribute  would  be  an  accident,  and  he  who 
merely  rejects  the  appellation  "  accidents  "  in  reference  to 
the  attributes  of  God,  does  not  thereby  alter  their  character  ;* 
for  everything  superadded  to  the  essence  of  an  object  joins 
it  without  forming  part  of  its  essential  properties,  and  that 
constitutes  an  accident.^  Add  to  this  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  admitting  many  attributes,  viz.,  the  existence  of 
many  eternal  beings.*  There  cannot  be  any  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God  except  by  admitting  that  He  is  one  simple  sub- 
stance, without  any  composition  or  plurality  of  elements ;  one 
from  whatever  side  you  view  it,  and  by  whatever  test  you 
examine  it ;  not  divisible  into  two  parts  in  any  way  and  by 
any  cause,  nor  capable  of  any  form  of  plurality  either 
objectively  or  subjectively,  as  will  be  proved  in  this 
treatise.* 

Some  thinkers^  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  neither  His  essence  nor  anything  extraneous 

*  See  chapter  lii.  An  explanation — without  being  a  strict  logical  definition — 
is  admisaible  in  reference  to  the  name  of  God ;  a  strict  definition  is  shown  in 
the  next  chapter  to  be  impossible. 

*  The  Arabic  n^«T  (part,  act.)  i«  rendered  fJ^DID  by  Ibn  Tibbon,  «1D13  by 
CharixL 

^  That  is  to  say,  although  they  do  not  expressly  call  it  "  accident "  (HIpD), 
it  is  the  same  thing,  and  remains  inadmissible. 

*  That  is,  ererything  not  included  in  the  definition.  The  Hebrew  name 
nipD,  here  corresponds  to  <*  accident"  in  its  original  meaning,  '* befalling," 
**  coming  to,"  although  in  the  Bible  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  **  chance.'' 

^  That  is,  the  attributes  are  inadmissible,  because  they  are  "  accidents  ;*' 
and  even  if  they  were  not  **  accidents  "  they  could  not  be  admitted ;  because 
in  that  case  they  would  eternally  coexist  with  the  essence,  and  this  is  contrary 
to  the  belief  in  the  perfect  unity  of  God. 

*  See  II.  xxii. 

7  "Thinkers"  is  to  be  understood  in  an  ironical  Bense.  The  Mutakal- 
lemim  are  meant. 
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to  His  essence.  This  is  like  the  assertion  of  some  theorists, 
that  the  ideals^  i.e.,  the  universalia,  are  neither  existing  nor 
non-existent/  and  like  the  views  of  others,  that  the  atom 
does  not  fill  a  definite  place,  but  keeps  an  atom  of  space 
occupied ;  ^  that  man  has  no  freedom  at  all,  but  has  acquire- 
ment.^ Such  things  are  only  said  ;  they  exist  only  in  words, 
not  in  thought,  much  less  in  reality.  But  as  you  know, 
and  as  all  know  who  do  not  delude  themselves,  these  theories 
are  preserved  by  a  multitude  of  words,*  by  misleading 
similes  sustained  by  declamation  and  invective,  and  by 
numerous    methods    borrowed    both   from    dialectics    and 

^  This  is  a  kind  of  compromise  (like  the  conceptualists)  between  the 
nominalists  and  realists ;  the  universalia  are  neither  rejected  nor  entirely 
admitted;  they  assumed  universalia  in  re  (Abadardus).  Comp.  Part  III.,  ch. 
zviii. 

^  The  atom  cannot  occupy  any  definite  space ;  it  is  infinitely  small,  other- 
wise it  would  be  divisible,  and  cease  to  be  an  atom ;  but  each  atom  added  to 
a  body  changes  the  limits  of  that  body.  The  different  positions  of  a  point  con- 
stitute successively  a  line,  a  surface,  and  a  body ;  in  a  similar  way  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  atoms  constitute  the  body,  and  have  dimensions.    The  Arabic 

T^n^K  SiE'^  (Heb.  Suan  nniD\  Tibbon),  means  Uterally  "it  keeps  the 
atom  of  space  occupied,''  so  that  a  second  atom  must  occupy  a  neighbouring 
unit  of  space,  and  so  on ;  thus  implying  the  idea  of  extension,  which  is 
excluded  by  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  "  the  atom  is  not  in  a  place.**    As 

to  the  difference  between  )K3D  and  T^H  see  Munk  ad  locum ;  Charizi,  7/0 
DIpDn,  "  it  includes  some  idea  of  space.**  The  contradiction  implied  here  is, 
that  on  the  one  side  no  measurable  dimension  is  given  to  the  atom,  and  on  the 
other  side,  each  additional  atom  increases  the  magnitude  of  the  body.  Comp. 
Ixxii.,  Propos.  6.  The  proposition  cited  here  as  contradictory  in  itself  occun 
in  some  different  form  in  the  monadic  theory  of  Leibnitz.  Comp.  also  Aaron  b. 
£Uya,  Ets-Chayim,  ch.  iv. 

3  Some  of  tlie  Fatalists  (the  sect  of  the  Ashariyah)  modified  their  creed 
and  admitted  man's  will  as  granted  specially  for  each  action  ;  these  successive 
productions  of  the  will  of  man  are  called  n^3pn,  "  acquirement,**  or  T]V\ 
"  space"  to  move  about,  according  to  Aaron  b.  Eliyah,  in  Ets-Chayim  (ch.  iv. 
and  Ixxxvi.).  The  rendering  of  Charizi,  Tiyi  Dn\  is  by  no  means  literal;  it 
expresses  vaguely  the  sense  of  the  original,  thst  there  is  some  relation  between 
man  and  his  actions. 

*  The  words  Onm  3113  D"IDB'^  D1D1K  hin^lD^  DnDXC3,  in  the 
translation  of  Tibbon,  are  superfluous,  as  pointed  out  by  Munk  (p.  187, 
note   2) ;  npmni    (not  ni31  as  in  some  editions)  ni3T  niCVin3  is  a  com- 

bination  o£  two  different  renderings  of  the  original  Dy^^fi^H^K. 
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sophistry.^  If  after  uttering  them  and  supporting  them 
by  such  words  a  man  were  to  examine  for  himself  his  own 
belief  on  this  subject,  he  would  see  nothing  but  confusion  and 
stupidity  in  an  endeavour  to  prove  the  existence  of  things 
which  do  not  exist,  or  to  find  a  mean  between  two  opposites 
that  have  no  mean.  Or  is  there  a  mean  between  existence 
and  non-existence,  or  between  the  identity  and  non-identity 
of  two  things  P  But,  as  we  said,*  to  such  absurdities  men 
were  forced  by  the  great  licence  given  to  the  imagina- 
tion^ and  by  the  fact  that  every  existing  material  thing  is 
necessarily  imagined  as  a  certain  substance  possessing  several 
attributes ;  for  nothing  has  ever  been  found  that  consists  of  one 
simple  substance  without  any  attribute.  Guided  by  such 
imaginations,  men  thought  that  God  was  also  composed  of 
many  different  elements,  rta.,  of  His  essence'  and  of  the  attri- 
butes superadded  to  His  essence.  Following  up  this  com- 
parison/ some  believed  that  God  was  corporeal,  and  that  He 
possessed  attributes ;  others  abandoning  this  theory,  denied 
the  corporeality,  but  retained  the  attributes.  The  adherence 
to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  is  the  source  of 
all  this  error,  as  I  shall  show  in  some  chapters  devoted  to 
this  theme.^ 

»  Ibn  Tibbon,  nKPtDHl  mv:  npi^HD  :  Char.,  KIDDDID  OH  MOXn  MB^nDni 
"  and  the  refutation  of  truth,  which  is  called  sophistry." 

^  See  ch.  xlix.  page  168.    Comp.  page  94,  note  2  ;  page  111,  note  1. 

^  Instead  of  D^^DVy  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  yersion,  the 
editio  princeps  and  the  MSS.  haye  ^D^V  (Munk). 

*  Charizi :  niDlil  13DD  ipm,  **  did  not  admit  similarity,**  the  Arabic, 
nUE^n^K  KH'U),  admiu  of  both  interpretations:  *'they  pushed  forward*' 
(poutMant  plus  loin,  M.)»  and  '<  they  pushed  away.** 

*  See  ch.  liii  The  licence  given  to  the  imagination  has  been  repre- 
sented aboTe  as  the  source  of  the  coTporification  of  God ;  here  the  anthropo- 
morphisms employed  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  lead  to  these  errors.  Maimonides 
distinctly  states,  in  ch.  liii.,  that  not  reasoning,  but  the  Biblical  anthropomor- 
phism created  the  belief  in  the  attributes  of  God.  He  probably  meant  to  say, 
if  people  would  follow  reason  more  than  imagination,  they  would  easily  find 
out  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  metaphors  employed  in  reference  to 
God. 


N 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Classification  of  Attributes. 

Every  description  of  an  object  by  an  affirmative  attribute, 
which  includes  the  assertion  that  an  object  is  of  a  certain 
kind,  must  be  made  in  one  of  the  following  five  ways^: — 

First.  The  object  is  described  by  its  definition,  as  e.g.,  man 
is  described  as  a  being  that  lives  and  has  reason ;  such  a 
description,  containing  the  true  essence  of  the  object,  is,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  nothing  else  but  the  explanation  of 
a  name.  All  agree  that  this  kind  of  description  cannot  be 
given  of  God ;  for  there  are  no  previous  causes^  to  His  ex- 
istence, by  which  He  could  be  defined  :  and  on  that  account 
it  is  a  well-known  principle,  received  by  all  the  philosophers 
who  are  precise  in  their  statements,'  that  no  definition  can 
be  given  of  God. 

Secondly.  An  object  is  described  by  part  of  it^  definition, 
as  when,  e.g»,  man  is  described  as  a  living  being  or  as  a 
rational  being.     This  kind  of  description  includes  the  neces- 

^  The  attributes  are  divided  bj  Maimonides  into  five  classes :  1,  those  which 
include  all  the  essential  properties  of  an  object ;  2,  those  which  include  oolj 
port  of  them ;  3,  those  which  denote  non-essential  properties  [quality] ;  4, 
those  which  express  the  relation  of  an  object  to  something  else  [relation]  ;  5, 
those  which  refer  to  the  action  of  the  object  [action].  The  ten  Aristotelian 
categories  appear  to  be  included  in  these  five  classes,  the  first  two  of  which 
refer  to  the  substance  (QVV),  while  the  remaining  three  include  all  the  rest 
Quantity,  quality  and  passiveness  are  here  included  in  ** quality;**  relation, 
place  and  time,  and  property  are  included  in  '*  relation ;  "  position  and  action 
are  united  in  "  action." 

'  The  definition,  consisting  of  the  genu9  and  the  differentia^  is  inapplicable 
te  God ;  genue  and  differentia  are  at  the  same  time  represented  as  the  canies 
(MI^D)  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  defined  (Ov  ii6vov  rh  5rc  ^ti  rbv  opivruAv 
\6yov  ^ijXotJv,  StOTTip  oi  vkiiaroi  rwv  S/owv  Xlyov<T(v,  aXKik  Kai  r^v  alria^ 
Ivvirdpxi^y  Kal  kft^aivtaOaif  Arist.  De  animd,  II.  ii.  }  1).  For  the  apparent 
contradiction,  see  ch.  li.,  page  175,  note  1. 

*  n^mp^  KD^  P^VHD^K  "iKOiSx  is  rendered  by  Ibn  Tibbon,  according  to 
ed.  pr.  and  MSS.  by  innOK^K'  HD^  DmaDH  (D^^^DK^H  CIl)  DO^POHI  **tke 
phUoaopheTB,  who  are  particular  in  what  they  say."   Munk.   The  several  editioai 
of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  ertoueo^^  twA,  Qnnon  instead  of  D^Taon. 
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saiy  connection  [of  the  two  ideas]  ;  *  for  when  we  say  that 
every  man  is  rational,  we  mean  by  it  that  every  being 
which  has  the  characteristics  of  man  must  also  have 
reason.  All  ^  agree  that  this  kind  of  description  is  inappro- 
priate in  reference  to  God  ;  for  if  we  were  to  speak  of  a 
portion  of  His  essence,  we  should  consider  His  essence  to  be 
a  compound.  The  inappropriatencss  of  this  kind  of  descrip- 
tion in  reference  to  God  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
kind. 

Thirdly.  An  object  is  described  by  something  different  from 
its  true  essence,  by  something  that  does  not  complement  or 
establish  the  essence  of  the  object.  The  description,  there- 
fore, relates  to  a  quality ;  but  quality,  in  its  most  general 
sense,'  is  an  accident.  If  God  could  be  described  in  this 
way.  He  would  be  the  substratum  of  accidents  :  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  that  He  possesses  quality,  since 
it  diverges  from  the  true  conception  of  His  essence.  It  is 
surprising  how  those  who  admit  the  application  of  attributes 
to  God  can  reject,  in  reference  to  Him,  comparison  and 
qualification.  For  when  they  say  *'  He  cannot  be  qualified," 
they  can  only  mean  that  He  possesses  no  quality  ;  and  yet 
every  positive  essential  attribute  of  an  object  either  consti- 
tutes its  essence, — and  in  that  case  it  is  identical  with  the 
essence, — or  it  contains  a  quality  of  the  object. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  four  kinds  of  quality ;  ^  I  will 

»  DTK^n^K  in  Arabic,  and  3Vnn  (Ibn  Tibbon)  or  mOVnn  (Char.)  in 
Hebrew,  denote  the  closest  and  inseparable  connection  between  two  things,  here 
between  **  man'*  and  *'  reason/'  the  latter  forming  part  of  the  definition  of  the 
former. 
*  That  is  even  those  who  are  not  particular  (|vVnD/X)  in  their  speech. 
'  Quality  is  one  of  the  categories  of  which  nine  are  said  to  be  accidents 
(D^TpD),  and  quality  (HO^K),  being  one  of  these,  is  consequently  an  accidt-nt. 
The  categories  are  called  in  Hebrew  nnOKD,  also  jV^yn  310  or  JV^yn  J'D. 

^  These  four  kinds  of  quality  correspond  to  the  Aristotelian  subdivision  of 
this  category  into :  1.  tttQ^oi  iiuQwi^.  2.  ooa  KarA  Svvafitv  ^v<nK^v  ri  ddvva' 
tuiav  Xcyerac.  3.  'KaBfiTvcai  noiOTHTtq  cat  vciBri.  4.  trxfjfJi'i  rt  Kai  >/  trtpi 
^Kavrov  vtrapx^wa  fAOp^pti  (psychological,  physical,  emotional  and  matheraa* 
tical  properties).  The  first  of  these  four  kinds  of  properties,  e^icand  fitiOtmg, 
iaelnde«  those  that  concern  the  soul  of  man  (^^3),  aTvd\.\\CM«  V\\«X.  K^cycL^^crok. 

n2 
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give  you  instances  of  attributes  of  each  kind^  in  order  to  show 
you  that  this  class  of  attributes  cannot  possibly  be  applied 
to  Qod.  (a.)  A  man  is  described  by  any  of  his  intellectual  or 
moral  qualities,  or  by  any  of  the  dispositions  appertaining 
to  him  as  an  animate  being,  when,  e.g.,  we  speak  of  a  person 
who  is  a  carpenter,  or  who  shrinks  from  sin,  or  who  is  ill.'  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  we  say,  a  carpenter,  or  a  sage, 
or  a  physician  ;^  by  all  these  we  represent  certain  physical 
dispositions ;  nor  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  we 
say  "sin-fearing'*  or  "merciful."  Every  trade,  every  pro- 
fession, and  every  settled  habit  of  man  are  certain  physical 
dispositions.  All  this  is  clear  to  those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  study  of  Logic.  (6.)  A  thing  is  described 
by  some  physical  quality  it  possesses,  or  by  the  absence  of 
the  same,^  e.g,^  as  being  soft  or  hard.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  we  say  "  soft  or  hard,"  or  '*  strong  or  weak ;"  in 
both  cases  we  speak  of  physical  conditions,  (c.)  A  man  is 
described  by  his  passive  qualities,  or  by  his  emotions ;  we 
speak,  e.g.^  of  a  person  who  is  passionate,  irritable,  timid, 
merciful,  without  implying  that  these  conditions  have  become 
permanent.  The  description  of  a  thing  by  its  colour,  taste, 
heat,   cold,   dryness,   and   moisture,^  belongs   also   to  this 

the  body  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  (t^DJ  7^3).  Those  which  concern  the  soul  are 
either  inteUectual  or  moral  (D^^JVy  or  nnO).  Chariii  render*  nKV^3'?8* 
(nr D,  **  moral  qualities,"  in  the  Hebrew  Version  of  Ibn  Tibbon)  by  mniV^n 

**  the  formative  capacities."  Although  the  Arabic,  p7i,  admits  of  both  mean- 
ings, the  instances  which  are  given  by  the  author  to  illustrate  these  termi 
apply  only  to  **  moral  qualities.'* 

'  The  three  instances  refer  to  the  three  kinds  of  qualities  mentioned  before 
in  the  same  order.  Carpentry  means  hero  the  knowledge  of  carpentry,  and  si 
such  is  considered  as  an  intellectual  quality. 

'  Arabic  D^Dn7K,  Hebr.  WDnn  ;  according  to  Munk,  "  the  wise  "  or  "  the 
learned ;  *'  this  is  the  more  improbable,  as  the  word  D^^Ky^K,  '*  the  sage," 
which  precedes,  has  almost  the  same  meaning. 

3  The  Arabic  Hip  vh  (HS  N^  Ibn  Tibbon)  appears  to  be  the  literal  transla. 
tion  of  the  Greek  ddwafiiav, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  colour,  taste,  etc.,  are  classified  together  with  the 
emotions ;  they  were  probably  considered  as  momentary  effects  produced  by 
some  external  force,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  wind,  etc.  It  ia  true  that 
coloura  in  the  face  of  man  come  iiom  affections  (see  Munk  ad  locum),  but  that 
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class  of  attributes.  .  (d.)  A  thing  is  described  by  any  of  its 
qualities  resulting  from  quantity  as  such ;  ^  we  speak,  e.g., 
of  a  thing  which  is  long,  short,  curved,  straight,  etc. 

Consider  all  these  and  similar  attributes,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  reference  to  God.  He  is 
not  a  magnitude  that  any  quality  resulting  from  quantity 
as  such  could  be  possessed  by  Him ;  He  is  not  affected  by 
external  influences,  and  therefore  does  not  possess  any 
quality  resulting  from  emotion.  He  is  not  subject  to 
physical  conditions,  and  therefore  does  not  possess  strength 
or  similar  qualities  ;  He  is  not  an  animate  being,  that  He 
should  have  a  certain  disposition  of  the  soul,  or  acquire 
certain  properties,  as  meekness,  modesty,  etc.,  or  be  in  a 
state  to  which  animate  beings  as  such  are  subject,  as,  e,g,, 
in  that  of  health  or  of  illness.  Hence  it  follows  that  no 
attribute  coming  under  the  head  of  quality  in  its  widest 
sense,  can  be  predicated  of  God.  Consequently,  these  three 
classes  of  attributes,  describing  the  essence  of  a  thing,  or 
part  of  the  essence,  or  a  quality  of  it,  are  clearly  inadmissi- 
ble in  reference  to  God,  for  they  imply  composition,  which, 
as  we  shall  prove,'  is  out  of  question  as  regards  the  Creator. 
We  say,  with  regard  to  this  latter  point,  that  He  is  absolutely 
One.» 

Fourthly.  A  thing  is  described  by  its  relation  to  another 
thing,  e.g.,  to  time,  to  space,  or  to  a  different  individual; 
thus  we  say,  Zaid,  the  father  of  A,  or  the  partner  of  B,  or 
who  dwells  at  a  certain  place,  or  who  lived  at  a  stated  time. 
This  kind  of  attribute  does  not  necessarily  imply  plurality 
or  change  in  the  essence  of  the  object  described ;  for  the 

is  not  the  xneaniog  here,  because  it  is  not  "man"  but  "the  thing'*  (^C^K, 
in  Hebr.  IHH)  Uiat  is  described  by  these  qualities. 

*  That  is,  the  mathematical  properties  of  the  things  the  qualities  resulting 
fiom  its  abstract  form.  It  is  uncertain  whether  MIDS  **  quantity ''  is  here  to 
be  understood  as  the  category  of  quantity,  or  in  the  particular  sense  of  geome- 
trical magnitude.  All  the  instances  giyen  refer  to  geometrical  forms,  and  be- 
sides the  Aristotelian  name  oxrifjia  ttai  ttopfii  apply  only  to  these. 

•  See  II.  i. 

'  This  sentence  does  not  occur  in  some  MSS.,  nor  in  the  7«mQin.cil  CjVLvreiV. 
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same  Zaid,  to  whom  reference  is  made,  is  the  partner  of 
Amru,  the  father  of  Beer,  the  master  of  Khalid,  the 
friend  of  Zaid,  dwells  in  a  certain  house,  and  was  bom  in 
a  certain  year.  Such  relations  are  not  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  nor  are  they  so  intimately  connected  with  it  as 
qualities.  At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  they  may  be 
employed  in  reference  to  God,  but  after  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  we  are  convinced  of  their  inadmissibility.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  relation  between  God  and  time 
or  space.^  For  time  is  an  accident  connected  with  motion, 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  includes  the  relation  of  anteriority 
and  posteriority,  and  is  expressed  by  number,^  as  is  ex- 
plained in  books  devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  since  motion 
is  one  of  the  conditions  to  which  only  material  bodies  are 
subject,  and  God  is  immaterial,  there  can  be  no  relation 
between  Him  and  time.  Similarly  there  is  no  relation 
between  Him  and  space.^  But  what  we  have  to  investigate 
and  to  examine  is  this  :  whether  some  real  relation  exists  be- 
tween  God  and  any  of  the  substances  created  by  Him,  by 
which  He  could  be  described  P  That  there  is  no  correlation 
between  Him  and  any  of  His  creatures  can  easily  be  seen ; 
for  the  characteristic  of  two  objects  correlative  to  each  other 
is  the  equality  of  their  reciprocal  relation.*     Now,  as  God 

'  See  II.  xiii. 

'  That  is,  motion  can  be  considered  as  a  series  of  saccessive  poaitions  of  a 
moving  body,  and  can  thus  be  reduced  to  number  or  measure.  The  idea  of 
succession,  of  before  and  after,  or  of  earlier  and  later,  necessarily  includes  the 
idea  of  time.  Time  is  called  an  accident  connected  with  motion ;  it  does  not 
form  a  constituent  element,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  it.  Comp.  II.  xiii. : 
«*  Time  depends  on  motion  '*  (nyiinn  inx  ^B'Di  IDTH),  and  'ApiOfidg  civ^««c 
icard  TO  irpoTtpov  Kai  varipov.     (Arist.  Phys.,  iv.  11.) 

^  That  is,  space  is  an  accident  couneeU  d  with  bodies ;  God  is  not  materiali 
the  relations  of  space  are  therefore  inapplicable  to  Him. 

*  The  relation  between  two  things  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect.  In  the  first 
case  the  two  things  being  equal  in  other  respects  equally  participate  in  it,  and 
are  equally  essential  in  that  relation ;  it  is,  therefore,  out  of  question  in  re* 
fercnce  to  God,  whose  very  existence  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  beings. 
When  the  relation  is  imperfect  (TIDN  Dfl*  ^^^p)!  *nd  does  not  require  the 
fulfilment  of  that  condition,  its  application  to  God  may  seem  less  objectionable, 
biit  it  is  in  reality  equally  iuadmiasible.     According  to  Munlc,  the  condition  of 
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has  absolute  existence^  while  all  other  beings  have  only 
possible  existence,  as  we  shall  show/  there  consequently  can- 
not be  any  correlation  [between  God  and  His  creatures]. 
That  a  certain  kind  of  relation  does  exist  between  them  is 
by  some  considered  possible,  but  wrongly.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  relation  between  intellect  and  sight,  although,  as  we 
believe,  the  same  kind  of  existence  is  common  to  both ;  how, 
then,  could  a  relation  be  imagined  between  any  creature  and 
God,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  other  being;  for 
even  the  term  existence  is  applied  to  Him  and  other  things^ 
according  to  our  opinion,*  only  by  way  of  pure  homonymity. 
Consequently  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  Him  and 
any  other  being.  For^  whenever  we  speak  of  a  relation  between 
two  things,^  these  belong  to  the  same  species  f  but  when  two 
things  belong  to  different  species  though  of  the  same  class, 
there  is  no  relation  between  them.  We  therefore  do  not  say, 
this  red  compared  with  that  green,  is  more,  or  less,  or  equally 

^l)S^l  *]Qnnn,  "  la  parfaite  reciprocity,'*  consists  in  inverting  the  relation  **  A 
is  the  master  of  B,"  into  '*  B  is  the  servant  of  A."  If  this  were  meant  by 
Maimonides,  he  has  not  proved  the  inadmissibility  of  that  relation  in  reference 
to  God,  by  referring  to  the  difference  between  the  existence  of  God  and  that  of 
of  His  creatures,  as  that  difference  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  reci- 
procity which  he  mentions.  Besides,  the  relation  *'  A  is  the  master  of  B," 
always  implies  the  inversion  B  is  the  servant  of  A  ;  both  sentences  meaning  one 
and  the  name  thing.  The  verb  DKSy^X  (Hebrew  *]Qrinn}  does  not  signify 
**to  be  inverted,"  but  **to  form  the  opposite,"  and  the  phrase  DM^y^K 
1DK3n/K3  (Hebrew  '*))^2  IDnnn)  means  **  to  form  equally  the  opposite  to 
each  other/'  i.e,  to  have  the  same  relation  though  in  opposite  directions,  to  the 
mean  between  them. 

1  Comp.  II.,  Introd.  Propos.  19. 

<  According  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  need  not  consider  the  term 
existence  as  homonymous  when  applied  to  God  and  to  the  Universe. 

3  This  passage  from  **  For  whenever  we  speak  "  to  '*  the  greatest  of  all 
differences  "  contains  a  mere  repetition  of  the  argument  just  concluded  with  the 
words  "  Consequently  there  is  no  relation,"  etc.  The  conjunction  "  for  "  does 
not  appear  to  refer  to  that  which  closely  precedes,  but  to  the  phrase  '*  but 
wrongly."  The  two  forms  of  the  arguments  may  be  due  to  the  corrections  and 
alterations  in  the  text  made  by  the  author.  *  Comp.  ch.  xxxv. 

^  The  species  (311p  |^D)  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  individual  beings  of  a 
class.  It  is  called  inMilloth  higgayon,  ch.  x.,  <*  the  last  species"  OnHKH  pOH). 
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same  Zaid,  to  whom  reference  is  made,  is  the  partner  of 
Amru,  the  father  of  Beer,  the  master  of  Khalid^  the 
friend  of  Zaid,  dwells  in  a  certain  house,  and  was  bom  in 
a  certain  year.  Such  relations  are  not  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  nor  are  they  so  intimately  connected  with  it  as 
qualities.  At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  they  may  be 
employed  in  reference  to  God,  but  after  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  we  are  convinced  of  their  inadmissibility.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  relation  between  God  and  time 
or  space.^  For  time  is  an  accident  connected  with  motion, 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  includes  the  relation  of  anteriority 

m 

and  posteriority,  and  is  expressed  by  number,^  as  is  ex- 
plained in  books  devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  since  motion 
is  one  of  the  conditions  to  which  only  material  bodies  are 
subject,  and  God  is  immaterial,  there  can  be  no  relation 
between  Him  and  time.  Similarly  there  is  no  relation 
between  Him  and  space.^  But  what  we  have  to  investigate 
and  to  examine  is  this  :  whether  some  real  relation  exists  be- 
tween God  and  any  of  the  substances  created  by  Him,  by 
which  He  could  be  described  P  That  there  is  no  correlation 
between  Him  and  any  of  His  creatures  can  easily  be  seen ; 
for  the  characteristic  of  two  objects  correlative  to  each  other 
is  the  equality  of  their  reciprocal  relation.*     Now,  as  God 

'  See  II.  xiii. 

'  That  is,  motion  can  be  considered  as  a  series  of  saccessiTe  positions  of  a 
moving  body,  and  can  thus  be  reduced  to  number  or  measure.  The  idea  of 
succession,  of  before  and  after,  or  of  earlier  and  later,  necessarily  includes  the 
idea  of  time.  Time  is  called  an  accident  connected  with  motion ;  it  does  not 
form  a  constituent  element,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  it.  Comp.  II.  xiii. : 
"  Time  depends  on  motion  "  (nyi3nn  inx  ^e'Di  IDTH),  and  'ApiO/idg  Kivrfctm^ 
Kard  TO  irpoTtpov  Kai  vanpov.     (Arist.  Phys.,  iv.  11.) 

^  That  is,  space  is  an  accident  connected  with  bodies ;  God  is  not  material, 
the  relations  of  space  are  therefore  inapplicable  to  Him. 

^  The  relation  between  two  things  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect.  In  the  first 
case  the  two  things  being  equal  in  other  respects  equally  participate  in  it,  and 
are  equally  essential  in  that  relation ;  it  is,  therefore,  out  of  question  in  rs- 
fercnce  to  God,  whose  very  existence  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  beings. 
When  the  relation  is  imperfect  (^DDX  DH^  ^^p))  &i^d  does  not  require  tbs 
fulfilment  of  that  condition,  its  application  to  God  may  seem  less  objectionable, 
but  it  is  in  reality  equally  iuadmibsible.    According  to  Munk,  the  condition  of 
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has  absolute  existence,  while  all  other  beings  have  only 
possible  existence,  as  we  shall  show/  there  consequently  can- 
not be  any  correlation  [between  God  and  His  creatures]. 
That  a  certain  kind  of  relation  does  exist  between  them  is 
by  some  considered  possible,  but  wrongly.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  relation  between  intellect  and  sight,  although,  as  we 
believe,  the  same  kind  of  existence  is  common  to  both ;  how, 
then,  could  a  relation  be  imagined  between  any  creature  and 
God,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  other  being;  for 
even  the  term  existence  is  applied  to  Him  and  other  things, 
according  to  our  opinion,^  only  by  way  of  pure  homonymity. 
Consequently  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  Him  and 
any  other  being.  For*  whenever  we  speak  of  a  relation  between 
two  things,^  these  belong  to  the  same  species;^  but  when  two 
things  belong  to  different  species  though  of  the  same  class, 
there  is  no  relation  between  them.  We  therefore  do  not  say, 
this  red  compared  with  that  green,  is  more,  or  less,  or  equally 

^)1^2  *]Qnnn,  "  la  parfaite  reciprocity,"  coDsists  in  inverting  the  relation  '*  A 
IB  the  master  of  B/'  into  "  B  is  the  servant  of  A."  If  this  were  meant  by 
Maimonides,  he  has  not  proved  the  inadmissibility  of  that  relation  in  reference 
to  God,  by  referring  to  the  difference  between  the  existence  of  God  and  that  of 
of  His  creatures,  as  that  difference  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  reci- 
procity which  he  mentions.  Besides,  the  relation  "  A  is  the  master  of  B," 
always  implies  the  inversion  B  is  the  servant  of  A  ;  both  sentences  meaning  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  verb  DMSy^X  (Hebrew  "^Qiinn}  does  not  signify 
'*to  be  inverted/*  but  **to  form  the  opposite,"  and  the  phrase  DM^V^K 
lQK3n/K3  (Hebrew  Mll^l  "^finnn)  means  '*  to  form  equally  the  opposite  to 
each  other/*  i.e,  to  have  the  same  relation  though  in  opposite  directions,  to  the 
mean  between  them. 

1  Comp.  II.,  Introd.  Propos.  19. 

<  According  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  the  ereatio  ex  nihilo. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  need  not  consider  the  term 
existence  as  homonymous  when  applied  to  God  and  to  the  Universe. 

3  This  passage  from  *'  For  whenever  we  speak  "  to  "  the  greatest  of  all 
differences"  contains  a  mere  repetition  of  the  argument  just  concluded  with  the 
words  **  Consequently  there  is  no  relation,"  etc.  The  conjunction  "  for  "  does 
not  appear  to  refer  to  that  which  closely  precedes,  but  to  the  phrase  "  bat 
wrongly."  The  two  forms  of  the  arguments  may  be  due  to  the  corrections  and 
alterations  in  the  text  made  by  the  author.  ^  Comp.  ch.  xxxv. 

^  The  species  (Sl'lp  PO)  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  individual  beings  of  a 
class.  It  is  called  inMilloth  higgayon,  oh.  x.,  "  the  last  species"  OnnKH  POH). 
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intense,  although  both  belong  to  the  same  class — colour;  when 
they  belong  to  two  different  classes,^  there  does  not  appear 
to  exist  any  relation  between  them,  not  even  to  a  man  of 
ordinary  intellect,  although  the  two  things  belong  to  the 
same  category ;  e,g,,  between  a  hundred  cubits  and  the  heat 
of  pepper  there  is  no  relation,  the  one  being  a  quality,  the 
other  a  quantity ;  or  between  wisdom  and  sweetness,  between 
meekness  and  bitterness,  although  all  these  come  under  the 
head  of  quality  in  its  more  general  signification.  How,  then, 
coiild  there  be  any  relation  between  God  and  His  creatures, 
considering  the  important  difference  between  them  in  respect 
to  true  existence,  the  greatest  of  all  differences.  Besides,  if 
any  relation  existed  between  them,  God  would  be  subject  to 
the  accident  of  relation ;  and  although  that  would  not  be  an 
accident  to  the  essence  of  God,  it  would  still  be,  to  some 
extent,  a  kind  of  accident.  You  would,  therefore,  be  wrong 
if  you  applied  affirmative  attributes  in  their  literal  sense  to 
God,  though  they  contained  only  relations ;  these,  however, 
are  the  most  appropriate  of  all  attributes,  to  be  employed,  in 
a  less  strict  sense,  in  reference  to  God,  because  they  do  not 
imply  that  a  plurality  of  eternal  things  exists,'  or  that  any 
change  takes  place  in  the  essence  of  Gt)d,  when  those  things 
change  to  which  God  is  in  relation. 

Fifthly.  A  thing  is  described  by  its  actions ;  I  do  not  mean 

*  The  word  D^^lvy  in  the  yenion  of   Tibbon  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
Arabic  text,  and  jet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  by  error.    In  the 

iuBtanoe  which  follows,  two  D^^lvy  D^^ID  (categories)  are  mentioned,  viz.^ 
quality  and  quantity.  Besides,  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  order  of  the 
instances.  "We  should  expect,  for  the  sake  of  the  climax,  which  the  author 
undoubtedly  intended,  the  following  order ;  Two  things  of  two  dirisions  of  the 
same  species,  of  two  species  of  the  same  class,  of  two  classes  of  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  then  of  two  categories.  The  whole  passage  seems  to  have  undergone 
frequent  corrections  and  alterations. — The  words  \i^  pSD  pK  and  pDD  pKC^ 

D"1K  D16^  are  not  found  in  the  MSS.,  nor  their  equivalents  in  the  original 
(Munk). 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  renders  the  Arabic  Dnp^»  THDH  by  nionpn  ^m  **  a  mul- 
titude  of  eternal  things,"  Charizi  ])Dipn  ^31,  •*  the  plurality  of  the  eternal." 

The  latter  Ukes  DHp^K  as  referring  to  God,  Ibn  Tibbon  in  the  general  sense 
of  **  eternal  thing." 
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by  '*  its  actions ''  the  inherent  capacity  for  a  certain  work,  as 
is  expressed  in  "carpenter,"  "painter,"*  or  "smith" — for 
these  belong  to  the  class  of  qualities  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above' — but  I  mean  the  action  the  latter  has  performed ; 
we  speak,  e.g.,  of  Zaid,  who  made  this  door,  built  that  wall, 
wove  that  garment.  This  kind  of  attributes  is  separate  from 
the  essence  of  the  thing  desciibed,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
appropriate  to  be  employed  in  describing  the  Creator,  espe-  / 
cially  since  we  know  that  these  different  actions  do  not/ 
imply  that  different  elements  must  be  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agent,  by  which  the  different  actions  are  pro- 
duced, as  will  be  explained.^  On  the  contrary,  all  the  actions 
of  God  emanate  from  His  essence,  not  from  any  extraneous 
thing  superadded  to  His  essence,  as  we  have  shown.^ 

What  we  have  explained  in  the  present  chapter  is  this : 
that  God  is  one  in  every  respect,  containing  no  plurality  or 
any  element  superadded  to  His  essence :  and  that  the  many 
attributes  of  different  significations  applied  in  Scripture  to 
God,  originate  in  the  multitude  of  His  actions,  not  in  a 
plurality  existing  in  His  essence,  and  are  partly  employed 
with  the  object  of  conveying  to  us  some  notion  of  His  per- 
fection, in  accordance  with  what  we  consider  perfection,  as 
has  been  explained  by  us/  The  possibility  of  one  simple  sub- 
stance excluding  plurality,  though  accomplishing  different 
actions,  will  be  illustrated  by  examples  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

The  arguments  on  which  the  Attributista  found  their  theory. 

The  circumstance  which  caused  men  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  divine  attributes  is  similar  to  that  which 
caused  others  to  believe  in  the  corporeality  of  God.  The 
latter  have  not  arrived  at  that  belief  by  speculation,  but 

'  The  painter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Arahic  text. 

*  In  the  elucidation  of  the  first  class  of  qualities  hy  examples. 

'  Ch.  liii.  *  Ch.  xWi.,  page  159.  '  Ch.  xxvi.,  xlTi.,  zlvii. 
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by  following  the  literal  senae  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Bible.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  attributes ;  when  in 
the  books  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Law,^  God  is  described 
by  attributes,  such  passages  are  taken  in  their  literal  sense, 
and  it  is  then  believed  that  God  possesses  attributes ;  as  if  He 
were  to  be  exalted  above  corporeality,  and  not  above  things 
connected  with  corporeality,  i>.,  the  accidents,  I  mean 
psychical  dispositions,^  all  of  which  are  qualities  [and  con- 
nected with  corporeality].  Every  attribute^  which  the 
followers  of  this  doctrine  assume  to  be  essential  to  the 
Creator,  you  will  find  to  express,  although  they*  do  not 
distinctly  say  it,  a  quality  similar  to  ^  those  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  notice  in  the  bodies  of  all  living  beings.  We 
apply  to  all^  such  passages  the  principle, "  The  Torah  speaketh 

*  Here,  as  in  several  other  passages,  the  hooks  of  the  Prophets  are  men- 
tioned hefore  the  hooks  of  the  Pentateuch.     See  oh.  xlvi.  page  153,  note  1. 

'  Of  the  several  classes  of  attributes  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  onlj 
the  psychical  properties  (^S^3  ni^On)are  named  here,  because  the  essential 
attributes— the  admissibility  of  which  is  denied  by  Maimonides,  but  asserted 
by  his  opponents — are  those  of  life,  power,  wisdom,  and  will,  all  of  which 
are  (E^S^H  niSlDH)  psychical  dispositions.  All  other  attributes  are  either 
not  essential,  or,  if  essential,  too  evidently  material  to  be  applied  to  God 
by  any  class  of  thinkers.  The  words,  I  mean  **  psychical  dispositions," 
seem  to  be  out  of  place ;  for  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  explain  these  by  the 
additional  phrase  ^'  all  of  which  are  qualities."  From  the  sentence  which 
follows  it  is  evident  that  Maimonides  describes  '*  the  things  connected  with 
corporeality"  or  "accidents*'  as  **  qualities,"  and  further  limits  this  term  by 

"  psychical  depositions."     The  words   nV^KDBi^K  nK\1^K   ^3y«   "  I  mean 

psychical  dispositions,"  appear  therefore  to  include  the  qualification  of  ^H^K 

riN'D^D  Kri/S  ^n,  **  all  of  which  are  qualities,"  and  not  vice  versa. 
'  That  is,  occurring  in  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

*  /.«.,  the  followers  of  this  doctrine.    According  to  Munk,  "  the  Prophets,'* 

because  in  the  original  text  the  plural  XimV^  "  they  say  distinctly  "  does  not 
agree  with  the  singular  "IpnyD,  *'  the  follower."  But  in  referrace  to  the  Prophets 
this  remark  of  Maimonides  would  be  superfluous ;  they  had  no  occasion  to  declare 
what  the  attributes  which  occurred  in  their  writings  were,  while  those  philoso- 
pbers  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  essential  attributes,  might  in  discussing 
them,  have  stated  whether  these  attributes  were  qualities  or  not. 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  renders  «iT3t:^n  by  the  adjective  HDH,  "similar;"  Charixiby 
niDin?  ns,  *^  in  order  to  make  a  comparison."   The  sense  is  the  same  in  both. 

^  That  is,  of  whatever  kind  the  attributes  occurring  in  those  passages  are, 
whether  they  seem  to  bo  essenlial  or  not. 
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in  the  language  of  man/'  and  say  that  the  object  of  all  these 
terms  is  to  describe  God  as  the  most  perfect  being,  not 
as  possessing  those  qualities  which  are  only  perfections  in 
relation  to  created  living  beings.  Many  of  the  attributes 
express  different  acts  of  God,  but  that  difference  does  not 
»  necessitate  any  difference  as  regards  Him  from  whom  the 
acts  proceed.  This  fact,  viz.,  that  from  one  agency  different 
effects  may  result,  although  that  agency  has  not  free  will, 
and  much  more  so  if  it  has  free  will,  I  will  illustrate  by  an 
instance  taken  from  our  own  sphere.  Fire  melts  certain 
things  and  makes  others  hard,  it  boils  and  consumes,^  it 
bleaches  and  blackens.  If  we  described  the  fire  as  bleaching, 
blackening,  consuming,  boiling,  hardening  and  melting, 
we  should  be  correct,  and  yet  he  who  does  not  know  the 
nature  of  fire,  would  think  that  it  included  six  different 
elements,  one  by  which  it  blackens,  another  by  which  it 
bleaches,  a  third  by  which  it  boils,  a  fourth  by  which  it 
consumes,  a  fifth  by  which  it  melts,  a  sixth  by  which  it 
hardens  things — actions  which  are  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  of  which  each  has  its  peculiar  property.  He,  however, 
who  knows  the  nature  of  fire,  will  know  that  by  virtue  of  one 
quality  in  action,  namely,  by  heat,  it  produces  all  these  effects. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  that  which  is  done  by  nature,^  how 
much  more  is  it  the  case  with  regard  to  those  who  act  by 
free  will,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  God,  who  is  above 
all  description.  If  we,  therefore,  perceive  in  God  certain 
relations  of  various  characters — for  wisdom  in  us  is  different 
from  power,  and  power  from  will — it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  different  elements  are  really  contained  in  Him, 
that  He  contains  one  element  by  which  He  knows,  another 
by  which  He  wills,  and  another  by  which  He  exercises 
power,  as  is,  in  fact,  the  signification  of  the  attributes  [of 
God]  according  to  the  Mutakallemim.  Some  of  them  express 
it  plainly,  and  enumerate  the  attributes  as  elements  added  to 
the  essence.   Others,  however,  are  more  reserved  with  regard 

*  That  is,  it  prepares  one  thing  for  our  use,  and  nature  destroys  another. 
'  Charizi  has  here  the  adiition  }^Sn  r?  pK%  *'  and  nature  has  no  will." 
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to  this  matter^  but  indicate  their  opinion,  though  they 
do  not  express  it  in  distinct  and  intelligible  words. 
Thus,  e.g.y  some  of  them  say:  ''God  is  omnipotent  by 
His  essence,  wise  by  His  essence,  living  by  His  essence, 
and  endowed  with  a  will  by  His  essence."^  (I  will  mention  to 
you,  as  an  instance,  man's  reason,  which  being  one  faculty 
and  implying  no  plurality,  enables  him  to  know  many  arts 
and  sciences ;  by  the  same  faculty  man  is  able  to  sow,  to  do 
carpenter's  work,  to  weave,  to  build,  to  study,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  geometry,  and  to  govern  a  state.  These 
various  acts  resulting  from  one  simple  faculty,  which  in- 
volves no  plurality,  are  very  numerous ;  their  number,  that 
is,  the  number  of  the  actions  originating  in  man's  reason,^ 
is  almost  infinite.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  how  in 
reference  to  God,  those  different  actions  can  be  caused  by 
one  simple  substance,  that  does  not  include  any  plurality 
or  any  additional  element.  The  attributes  found  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  either  qualifications  of  His  actions,  without 
any  reference  to  His  essence,  or  indicate  absolute  perfection, 
but  do  not  imply  that  the  essence  of  God  is  a  compound  of 
various  elements.)^  For  in  not  admitting  the  term  ''  com- 
pound," they  do  not  reject  the  idea  of  a  compound^  when 
they  admit  a  substance  with  attributes. 

There  still  remains  one  difficulty  which  led  them  to  that 
error,  and  which  I  am  now  going  to  mention.     Those  who 

*  This  is  not  clear,  as  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  whether  the  repetition  of 
IDVyS  "  by  His  essence  "  four  times,  refers  to  four  different  kinds  of  essence,  or 
to  one  and  the  same  essence ;  Maimonides  appears  to  understand  it  in  the  first 
sense.  According  to  Shemtob  Palquora  1DVy3  means  *'  exclusiyely,'*  no  other 
power  being  possessed  of  life,  wisdom,  power,  will.    (Moreh  ha-moreh,  p.  151.) 

'  That  all  these  actions  originate  in  man's  reason  pQlDH  HS)  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Maimonides  in  his  Shemonah  Perakim,  oh.  i. 

3  The  passage  beginning  *'  I  will  mention  to  you  as  an  instance,"  etc.,  to 
*'  of  various  elements  **  is  here  out  of  place,  and  the  words  "  for  in  not  admit- 
ting" etc.,  are  to  be  joined  with  the  sentence,  *'  Others,  however,  are  more 
reserved  with  regard  to  this  matter,  but  indicate  their  opinion,"  etc.  The 
sentence  in  parenthesis  contains  an  elucidation  of  the  words  *'  how  much  more 
is  that  the  case  as  regards  those  who  act  with  free  will.** 

4  Q^^^^^y  or  Uy^^^V  in  the  editions  of  the  version  of  Tibbon  is  a  misprint  for 
/TJy;^  (Munk). 
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assert  the  existence  of  the  attributes  do  not  found  ^  their 
opinion  on  the  variety  of  God's  actions ;  they  say  it  is  true 
that  one  substance  can  be  the  source  of  various  effects,  but 
His  essential  attributes'  cannot  be  qualifications  of  His 
actions,  because  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Creator 
created  Himself.  They  vary  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
essential  attributes — I  mean  as  regards  their  number — ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  Scripture  ^  which  each  of  them 
follows.  I  will  enumerate  those  on  which  all  agree,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  believe  that  they  have  derived  from 
reasoning,  not  from  some  words  of  the  Prophets,  namely,  the 
following  four: — life,  power,  wisdom,  and  will.  They  believe 
that  these  are  four  different  things,  and  such  perfections  as 
cannot  possibly  be  absent  in  the  Creator,  and  that  these  cannot 
be  qualifications  of  His  actions.^    This  is  their  opinion.     But 

*  Monk :  Ne  le8  admittent  pas  (seulement)  k  cause  de  la  multiplicity. 
The  word  **  seulement "  is  decidedly  wrong.  The  plurality  of  actions  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  belieying  in  the  existence  of  attributes,  as  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  text. 

«  The  essential  attributes  (D^^DVyn  Dnxnn,  Ihn  Tibbon ;  nipmn  nnon 
)2,  Char.)  are  closely  connected  with  the  essence,  and  are  opposed  to  attributes 
which  are  qualifications  of  actions ;  the  arguments  in  fiiyour  of  their  existence 
appear  to  be  as  follows :  these  four  attributes  (life,  power,  wisdom,  will)  are 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God ;  to  think  of  God  without  them,  would  be 
the  same  as  to  think  of  Him  without  existence.  Hence,  if  these  attributes 
were  mere  qualifications  of  actions,  they  could  not  haye  existed  before  the 
respective  actions,  and  the  Creator  would  by  His  actions  produce  them,  whifeh 
amounts,  in  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers,  to  saying  that  God  created  Him- 
self or  His  own  essence.  The  commentators  have  introduced  much  abstruse 
discussion,  in  connection  with  these  simple  words  of  the  text.  Munk  says  of 
this  passage,  "  L'auteur  s'est  exprim6  ici  d'une  maniftre  tronqu^e  et  obscure.'* 

'  This  refers  to  the  Koran,  as  Maimonides  hefe  chiefly  thinks  of  the 
Mohomedan  philosophers  who  believed  in  the  attributes.  The  numerous 
attributes  were  reduced  by  some  of  them  to  seven: — life,  knowledge,  will, 
might,  word,  hearing,  sight.     (Munk.) 

*  These  words  are  undoubtedly  a  mere  repetition  of  what  was  already 
shown  above,  namely,  why  the  Mutakallemim  believe  that  the  essential  attri- 
butes are  not  qualifications  of  God's  actions.  Munk  is  less  accurate  in 
rendering  the  first  H/KyDK  ]D  ^H  KD, ''  ne  sent  pas  de  (ceux  qui  viennentde) 

ses  actions,"  and  here  H^ity&K  rOO}  |D  nih  pSH  ]H  ^)D^  vh\  «  et  qui 
ne  sauraient  Stre  oompt^ee  au  nombre  de  see  actions."  The  question  of 
neuter  and  transitive  attributes  is  not  touched  upon  in  this  yassa^* 
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you  must  know^  that  wisdom  and  life  in  reference  to  God 
are  not  different  from  each  other ;  for  in  every  being  that 
is  conscious  of  itself,  life  and  wisdom  are  the  same  thing,* 
that  is  to  say,  if  by  wisdom  we  understand  the  consciousness 
of  self.  Besides,  the  subject  and  the  object  of  that  conscious- 
ness are  undoubtedly  identical  [as  regards  God]  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion,  He  is  not  composed  of  an  element  that 
apprehends,  and  another  that  does  not  apprehend ;  He  is  not 
like  man,  who  is  a  combination  of  a  conscious  soul  and  an 
unconscious  body.  If,  therefore,  by  "  wisdom  "  we  mean  the 
faculty  of  self-consciousness,  wisdom  and  life  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  They,  however,  do  not  speak  of  wisdom  in  this 
sense,  but  of  His  power  to  apprehend  His  creatures.  There 
is  also  no  doubt  that  power  and  will  do  not  exist  in  God  in 
reference  to  Himself;  for  He  cannot  have  power  or  will  as 
regards  Himself;  we  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing.  They  take 
these  attributes  as  different  relations  between  God  and  His 
creatures,  signifying  that  He  has  power  in  creating  things, 
will  in  giving  to  things  existence  as  He  desires,  and  wisdom 
in  knowing  what  He  created.  Consequently,  these  attributes 
do  not  refer  to  the  essence  of  God,  but  express  relations 
between  Him  and  His  creatures. 

Therefore  we,  who  truly  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God,  de- 
clare, that  as  we  do  not  believe  that  some  element  is  included 
in  His  essence  by  which  He  created  the  heavens,  another, 
by  which  He  created  the  [four]  elements,  a  third  by  which 
He  created  the  ideals,  in  the  same  way  we  reject  the  idea  that 
His  essence  contains  an  element  by  which  He  has  power,  an- 
other element  by  which  He  has  will,  and  a  third  by  which 
He  has  a  knowledge  of  His  creatures.  On  the  contrary.  He  is 
a  simple  essence,  without  any  additional  element  whatever ; 
He  created   the    universe,   and  knows   it,   but  not   by  any 

*  Maimonides  wishes  to  show  the  error  of  these  philosophers,  hy  demonstrating, 
that  wisdom,  power,  and  will,  if  their  ohject  is  God  Himself,  must  he  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  hut  if,  as  those  philosophers  assume,  they  have  reference  to 
other  ohjecta,  they  are  qualifications  of  actions,  as  all  other  attrihutes. 

^  Apprehension  {aiaifavKrBatf  vonv)  is  the  characteristic  of  both  life  and 
wisdom.     Comp.  ch.  xlii.,  and  Arist.  Metaph.,  xii.  7. 
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extraneous  force.  There  is  no  difference  whether  these 
Tarious  attributes  refer  to  His  actions  or  to  relations  between 
Him  and  His  works ;  in  fact,  these  relations^  as  we  have 
also  shown,  exist  only  in  the  thoughts  of  men.^  This  is  what 
we  must  believe  concerning  the  attributes  occurring  in  the 
books  of  the  Prophets ;  some  may  also  be  taken  as  expres- 
sive of  the  perfection  of  God  by  way  of  comparison  with 
what  we  consider  as  perfections  in  us,  as  we  shall  explain. 


CHAPTER  LIV.» 

On  Exodus  xxxiii.  13,  to  xxxiv.  7. 

The  wisest  man,'  our  Teacher  Moses,  asked  two  things  of 
God,  and  received  a  reply  respecting  both.  The  one  thing 
he  asked  was,  that  God  should  let  him  know  His  true 
essence ;  the  other,  which  in  fact  he  asked  first,^  that  God 
should  let  him  know  His  attributes.  In  answer  to  both 
these  petitions  God  promised  that  He  would  let  him  kno^f 
all  His  attributes,  and  that  these  were  nothing  but  His 
actions.  He  also  told  him  that  His  true  essence  could  not 
be  perceived,  and  pointed  out  a  method  by  which  he 
could  obtain  the  utmost  knowledge  of  God  possible  for  man 
to  acquire.     The  knowledge  obtained  by  Moses  has  not  been 

*  I.e.,  they  are  employed  as  figurative  expressions,  and  are  not  meant  to  be 
taken  literally  as  real  relations  between  God  and  His  creatures. 

'  In  this  chapter  Maimonides  shows  that  all  the  attributes  communicated  to 
Moses  by  God  Himself  were  qualifications  of  actions. 

'  Moses  is  here  called  '*  the  wisest  man/'  (lit.  the  prince  of  the  wise  men),  and 
not  as  usually  **  the  gr^test  prophet,"  because,  according  to  Maimonides,  in  the 
vision  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  Moses  was  shown  the  method  ({Vy  DlpD)  of 
solving  the  most  difficult  metaphysical  problems,  and  the  limits  of  human  reason. 

*  The  logical  order  in  describing  an  object  is  to  speak  first  of  the  essence 
of  the  object,  and  then  of  its  properties ;  in  practice  we  frequently  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  things  in  the  reverse  order,  by  perceiving  first  the  properties  and 
then  the  object  itself.  Maimonides,  therefore,  in  mentioning  the  two  petitions 
of  Moses,  followed  the  logical  order,  while  Moses  is  said  to  have  asked  first  for 
that  which  he  considered  easier  to  obtain. 
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possessed  by  any  human  being  before  him  or  after  him.  His 
petition  to  know  the  attributes  of  God  is  contained  in  the 
following  words :  *'  Show  me  now  Thy  way,  that  I  may  know 
Thee,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  Thy  sight "  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
13).  Consider  how  many  excellent  ideas  found  expression 
in  the  words,  "  Show  me  Thy  way,  that  I  may  know  Thee." 
We  learn  from  them  that  God  is  known  by  His  attributes, 
for  Moses  believed  that  he  knew  Him,  when  he  was  shown  the 
way^  of  God.  The  words  "  That  I  may  know  Thee,"  imply 
that  He  who  knows  God  will  find  grace  in  His  eyes.  Not 
only^  is  he  acceptable  and  welcome  to  God,  who  fasts  and 
prays,  but  everyone  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  Him.  He 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  God  is  the  object  of  His  wrath 
and  displeasure.  The  pleasure  and  the  displeasure  of  God, 
the  approach  to  Him  and  the  withdrawal  from  Him  are  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  man's  knowledge  or  ignorance 
concerning  the  Creator.  We  have  already  gone  too  far 
away  from  our  subject,  let  us  now  return  to  it. 

Moses  prayed  to  God  to  grant  him  knowledge  of  His  attri- 
butes, and  also  pardon  for  His  people;  when  the  latter  had 
been  granted,  he  continued  to  pray  for  the  knowledge  of 
God's  essence  in  the  words,  **  Show  me  Thy  glory  "  (i6.  18), 
and  then  received,  respecting  his  first  request  ''  Show  me 
Thy  way,"  the  following  favourable  reply,  "I  will  make  all  My 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee"  (ib.  19);  as  regards  the  second 
request,  however,  he  was  told,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  My 

'   ^'^y^,  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  singular,  but  Maimonides  aeems  to 

haye  understood  it  as  being  identical  with  the  plural  ^^?'^'^, 

'  According  to  Abravanel,  Maimonides  does  not  describe  those  who  fast 
and  say  prayers  as  unacceptable  to  God,  but  declares  that,  besides  them,  all 
those  who  have  obtained  a  true  knowledge  of  God  are  acceptable  to  Him. 
Narboni  says  tbat  tbe  common  people  approach  God  by  fiEMting  and  saying 
prayers,  HT  IJinn  DHQ  IpDynn  {n^  ^D%  and  would  tbat  this  were  done 
at  present !  The  philosopher,  however,  must  aim  at  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
his  highest  blessing.    Munk  refers  the  limiting  t^pS  *'  only  *'  to  the  phrase 

"  who  fast  and  pray,"  but  the  words  \0  73,  **  all  those  who,'*  which  follow, 

show  that  t^pD  is  to  be  joined  with  {D  K7  ;  **  not  only  those  who  ...»  but 
all  those  who  ..." 
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face  "  (lb.  20).  The  words  "  all  my  goodness "  (>nlls  bD) 
imply  that  God  promised  to  show  him  the  whole  creation^ 
concerning  which  it  has  been  stated,  "  And  God  saw  every- 
thing that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good" 
(Gen.  i.  31) ;  when  I  say  "  to  show  him  the  whole  crea- 
tion/' I  mean  to  imply  that  God  promised  to  make  him 
comprehend  the  nature  of  all  things,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  way  they  are  governed  by  God  both  in 
reference  to  the  universe  as  a  whole  and  to  each  creature 
in  particular.^  This  knowledge  is  referred  to  when  we 
are  told  of  Moses,  "he  is  firmly  established^  in  all  Mine 
house "  (Num.  xii.  7) ;  that  is,  "  his  knowledge  of  all  the 
creatures  in  My  universe  is  true  and  firmly  established  " ;  for 
false  opinions  are  not  firmly  established.  Consequently  the 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God  is  the  knowledge  of  His 
attributes,'  by  which  He  can  be  known.*  The  fact  that  God 
promised  Moses  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  His  works,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  God  taught  him  such 
attributes  as  refer  exclusively  to  His  works,  viz.,  "  merciful 
and  gracious,  longsufiering  and  abundant  in  goodness,"  etc. 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6).  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  ways  which 
Moses  wished  to  know,  and  which  God  taught  him,  are  the 
actions  emanating  from  God.  Our  Sages  call  them  middoth 
(qualities),  and  speak  of  the  thirteen  middoth  *  of  God ;  they 

*  Charizi  lllBni  DHZl  llZinni,  "  and  their  combination  and  separation.** 

'  The  word  )2DKJ  appears  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  **  firm,"  "  sure," 
**  possessed  with  a  true  knowledge." 

'  Lit.,  "  are  His  attributes."  This  is  inaccurate ;  after  "  consequently,"  we 
must  either  repeat  "  the  knowledge  of  *'  (1'*''^^  Hebrew  n^^7\)  before  **  His 
attributes,*'  and  substitute  "  is  "  for  **  are,  "  or  omit  the  phrase  altogether.  That 
the  text  is  corrupt  is  proved  by  the  various  readings  found  in  the  MSS., 
which,  however,  do  not  give  a  better  sense  than  the  one  adopted  by  Munk. 
In   Chari2i*s  version   the  diflSculty  has  been  removed:    D^^KCT   niyin  ^3 

vnno  on  onn  D'^ysni  nm^n  D^pnn  vh  nvnoK.   (in  the  printed 

edition  p  DK  has  wrongly  been  added.     Munk.) 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  prayer  of  Moses  in  the 
words  "  Show  me  Thy  ways  that  I  may  know  Thee  "  (Ex.  xxxiii.  13). 

*  I.e.,  the  thirteen  attributes  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6-7.  Contrary  to 
the  traditional  intexpretation,  Maimonides  does  not  count  the  repetition  of  the 

O 
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used  the  term  also  in  reference  to  man  ;^  oomp.  mriD  73nH 
omon  rvn  ^^hunn,  "  there  are  fonr  diffisrent  middoth  (cha- 
racters) among  those  who  go  to  the  houae  of  learning ; "  73^8 
rnm  ^3m32  nrre,  "  There  are  four  different  middoth  (cha- 
racters) among  those  who  give  charity."  '  They  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Ood  really  possesses  middoth^  (qnalitiea),  but  that 
He  performs  actions  similar  to  such  of  our  actions  as  originate 
in  certain  qualities,  %.e.^  in  certain  psychical  dispositions ;  not 
that  Ood  has  really  such  dispositions.  Although  Moses  was 
shown  "  all  His  goodness/'  i,e.,  all  His  works,  only  the  Uiirteen 
middoth  are  mentioned,  because  they  include  those  acts  of  Ood 
which  refer  to  the  creation^  and  the  government  of  man- 
kind, and  to  know  these  acts  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
prayer  of  Moses.  This  is  shown  by  the  conclusion  of  his 
prayer,  ''  that  I  may  know  Thee,  that  I  may  find  grace  in 
Thy  sight,  and  consider  that  this  nation  is  Thy  people" 
(Exod.  xzxiiL  16),  that  is  to  say,  the  people  whom  I  have 
to  rule  by  certain  acts  in  the  performance  of  which  I  muet 
be  guided  by  Thy  own  acts  in  governing  them.  We  have 
thus  shown  that  "  the  ways  '*  [D'^DTT  in  the  Bible],  and  "  tnid- 
doth  "  [used  by  our  Sages],  are  identical,  denoting  the  acts 
emanating  from  God  in  reference  to  the  universe. 

Whenever  any  one  of  His  actions  is  perceived  by  us,  we 
ascribe  to  Ood  that  emotion  which  is  the  source  of  the  act  when 
performed  by  ourselves,  and  call  Him  by  an  epithet  which  is 
formed  from  the  verb  expressing  that  action.  We  see,  e,g., 
how  welP  He  provides  for  the  life  of  the  embryo  of  living 
beings ;  how  He  endows  with  certain  faculties  both  the 
embryo  itself  and  those  who  have  to  rear  it  after  its  birth, 

namo  of  Ckxl  as  a  separate  attribute,  and  includes  in  the  number  **  yisiting  the 
iniquity/'   etc.    Comp.  Babyl.  Tahn.   Bosh  ha-shanoh,   17b,    and  Tosafoth 

beg.  n-iB^  5^6JJ^ 
»  Char.,  D^yaoni  ninDn. 

^  Mishnah  Abhoth  y.  13  and  14. 

»  Char.,  nnoi  D^anjDi  o^yatD  hv2. 

*  Chorizi's  yersion  contains  two  different  renderings  of  this  sentence. 
•According   to    Charizi    310,    "good,"    "well;"    Ibn   Tibbon    nipl, 
••minutely,**  "carefuUy." 
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in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  from  death  and  destruction, 
guarded  against  all  harm,  and  assisted  in  the  performance 
of  all  that  is  required  [for  its  development].  Similar  acts, 
when  performed  by  us,  are  due  to  a  certain  emotion  and 
tenderness  called  mercy  (m30m  and  rht^n).  (Jod  is,  there* 
fore,  said  to  be  merciful  (Dim) ;  e.g.,  *'  Like  as  a  father 
is  merciAil  (DmD)  to  his  children,  so  the  Lord  is  merciful 
(Dm)  to  them  that  fear  Him  "  (Ps.  ciii.  13) ;  "  And  I  will 
spare  (^r6Dni)  them,  as  a  man  spareth  (bDfT)  his  own  son 
that  seryeth  him  "  (Mai.  iii.  17).  Such  instances  do  not  imply 
that  God  is  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  mercy,  but  that  acts 
similar  to  those  which  a  father  performs  for  his  son,  out 'of 
pity,  mercy  and  real  affection,  emanate  from  Qod  sole^  for 
the  benefit  of  His  pious  men,  and  are  by  no  means  the  result 
of  any  impression  or  change  [produced  in  God]. — When  we 
give  something  to  a  person  who  has  no  claim  upon  us,  we 
perform  an  act  of  grace  (TO'»3n);  e.g.y  DTIIM  iai3n, "  Grant  them 
graciously  imto  us  "  (Judges  xxL  22).^  [The  same  term  is  used 
in  reference  to  God,  e.g.]  D'^nbs  pn  Itt^W,  "  which  God  hath 
graciously  given  "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  5) ;  D'^nbM  ^33n  "^D,  **  Because 
God  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me  '^  (ib,  11).  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  numerous.  God  creates  and  guides  beings 
who  have  no  claim  upon  Him  to  be  created  and  guided  by 
Him;  He  is  therefore  called  gracious  (^tan). — His  actions 
towards  mankind  also  include  great  calamities,  which  over- 
take individuals  and  bring  death  to  them,  or  affect  whole 
families  and  even  entire  regions,  spread  death,  destroy  gene- 
ration after  generation,  and  spare  nothing  whatsoever.^ 
Hence  there  occur  inundations,  earthquakes,  destructive 
storms,  expeditions  of  one  nation  against  the  other  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  it  with  the  sword  and  blotting  out  its 
memory,  and  many  other  evils  of  the  same  kind.  When- 
ever such  evils  are  caused  by  us  to  any  person,  they  originate 

1  Instead  of  DHIK  lOUH,  as  in  the  original,  Ibn  Tibbon  quotes  DHK  ^^DH 
^1  from  Job  xix.  21. 
•  Lit.,  "  Neither  field  nor  offspring."    Charizi,  K^nn  tO)  yiT  1\SC^n  K^l. 

In  Arabic  7D31  Jlin  is  a  phrase  which  means  "  every  thing." 

o2 
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in  great  anger,  Tiolent  jealousy,  or  a  desire  for  revenge. 
God  is  therefore  called,  because  of  these  acts,  '' jealous" 
(Mtap),  "revengeful"  (Cp13),  "wrathful"  {ni^n  b27n),  and 
"  keeping  anger  "  ("11313,  Nah.  i.  2) ;  that  is  to  say,  He  per- 
forms acts  similar  to  those  which^  when  performed  by  us, 
originate  in  certain  psychical  dispositions,  in  jealousy,  desire 
for  retaliation,  revenge,  or  anger;  they  are  in  accordance  with 
the  guilt  of  those  who  are  to  be  punished,  and  not  the  result 
of  any  emotion  ;  for  He  is  above  all  defect !  The  same  is 
the  case  with  all  divine  acts ;  though  resembling  those  acts 
which  emanate  from  our  passions  and  psychical  dispositions, 
they  are  not  due  to  anything  superadded  to  His  essence. — The 
governor  of  a  country,  if  he  is  a  prophet,^  should  conform  to 
these  attributes.  Acts  [of  punishment]  must  be  performed 
by  him  moderately  and  in  accordance  with  justice,  not  merely 
as  an  outlet  of  his  passion.  He  must  not  let  loose  his 
anger,  nor  allow  his  passion  to  overcome  him ;  for  all  pas- 
sions are  bad,^  and  they  must  be  guarded  against  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  man's  power.  At  times  and  towards  some  persons  he 
must  be  merciful  and  gracious,  not  only  from  motives  of 
mercy  and  compassiqn,  but  according  to  their  merits;  at 
other  times  and  towards  other  persons  he  must  evince  anger, 
revenge,  and  wrath  in  proportion  to  their  guilt,  but  not  from 
motives  of  passion.  He  must  be  able  to  condemn  a  person 
to  death  by  fire  without  anger,  passion,  or  loathing  against 
him,  and  must  exclusively  be  guided  by  what  he  perceives 
of  the  guilt  of  the  person,  and  by  a  sense  of  the  great  benefit 
which  a  large  number  will  derive  from  such  a  sentence. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  noticed  in  the  Torah  how  the  com- 
mandment to  annihilate  the  seven  nations,  and  "  to  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathcth  ''  (Deut.  xx.  16)  is  followed  im- 

*  The  words  ^*if  be  is  a  prophet"  seem  to  be  superfluous;   there  is  do 

reason  why  only  prophets  should  conform  to  these  conditions.  K^33  of  the 
Arabic  text  is  perhaps  a  mistake,  the  correct  reading  being  KH^Q^,  ''noble,'* 
and  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  :  *'  if  he  is  (or  desires  to  be)  noble." 

'  That  is,  in  so  far  as  they  prevent  man  from  following  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  prompt  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  momentary  impulses. 
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mediately  by  the  words  "  That  they  teach  you  not  to  do 
after  all  their  abominations,  which  they  have  done  unto 
their  gods  ;  so  should  you  sin  against  the  Lord  your  God  " 
(ib.  18)  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  shall  not  think  that  this  com- 
mandment implies  an  act  of  cruelty  or  of  retaliation ;  it  is 
an  act  demanded  by  the  tendency  of  man  to  remove  every- 
thing that  might  turn  him  away  from  the  right  path,  and  to 
clear  away  all  obstacles  in  the  road  to  perfection,  that  is,  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Nevertheless,  acts  of  mercy, 
pardon,  pity,  and  grace  should  more  frequently  be  per- 
formed by  the  governor  of  a  country  than  acts  of  pimish* 
ment;  seeing  that  all  the  thirteen  middoth  of  God  are 
attributes  of  mercy  with  only  one  exception,  namely,  TpD 
C^a^  by  mrw  py,  **  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7)  ;  for  the  meaning  of  wb  T\py\ 
npZ"^  is  '*  and  He  will  not  utterly  destroy;''  ^  comp.  nnp3t 
OXDH  V^M^,  "  And  she  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  she  shall  sit 
upon  the  ground  *'  (Is.  iii.  26).  When  it  is  said  that  God 
is  visiting  the  iniqidty  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  this 
refers  exclusively  to  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  to  no  other  sin. 
That  this  is  the  case  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  in 
the  ten  commandments,  "  upon  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  My  enemies  "  *  ('^Maa^b,  Exod.  xx.  6),  none  except  idola- 
ters being  called  "enemy  *'  (bOtt?) ;  comp.  also  na7M  ^^  rQV  Vl  bD 
K2tt7,  "  every  abomination  to  the  Lord,  which  He  hateth  " 
(Deut.  xii.  31).  It  was,  however,  considered  sufficient  to 
extend  the  punishment  to  the  fourth  generation,  because 

^  Grenerally,  ''He  will  not  hold  guiltless."  It  appears  that  Maimonides 
frished  especially  to  point  out,  that  among  the  principal  attributes  of  God,  thero 
is  one  of  punishment  and  severity.  Otherwise  he  would  no  doubt  have  ex- 
plained the  phrase  D^^3  7V  ni3K  py  "TpD  as  being  an  attribute  of  merey, 
and  implying  that  God  delays  the  punishment  and  gives  the  sinner  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve. 

'  Maimonides  appears  to  have  understood  the  word  ^&(J^  '*  to  my  ene- 
mies," in  the  sense  of  "to  those  whom  I  hate,"  contrary  to  the  traditional 
interpretation,  viz.^ "  to  those  who  hate  me.**  Therefore  he  quotes  another 
passage,  in  which  God  is  said  to  hate  idolatry.  Comp.  ch.  xzzvi.,  page  131, 
where  the  same  verse  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  idolater  is  an 
enemy  (K3)ir)  of  God. 
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the  fourth  generation  is  the  utmost  a  man  can  see  of  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  idohtters  of  a  place  are 
destroyed,  the  old  man  worshipping  idols  is  killed,  his  son, 
his  grandson,  and  his  great-grandson,  that  is,  the  fourth 
generation.  By  the  mention  of  this  attribute^  we  are,  as 
it  were,  told  that  His  commandments,  undoubtedly  in 
harmony  with  His  acts,  include  the  death  even  of  the  little 
children  of  idolaters  because  of  the  sin^  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathera.  Thia  principle  we  find  frequently  ap- 
plied  in  the  Law,  as,  e.g,y  we  read  concerning  the  city 
that  has  been  led  astray  to  idolatry,  ^'  destroy  it  utterly,  and 
all  that  is  therein"  (Deut.  xiii.  15).  All  this  has  been 
ordained  in  order  that  every  vestige  of  that  which  would  lead 
to  great  injury  should  be  blotted  out,  as  we  have  explained. 

We  have  gone  too  far  away  from  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
but  we  have  shown  why  it  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  mention  only  these  (thirteen)  out  of  all  His  acts ;  namely, 
because  they  are  required  for  the  good  government  of  a 
country ;  for  the  chief  aim  of  man  should  be  to  make  himself, 
as  far  as  possible,  similar  to  Ood :  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
his  acts  similar  to  the  acts  of  God,  or  as  our  Sages  expressed 
it  in  explaining  the  verse, "  Ye  shall  be  holy  "  *  (Lev.  xxL  2): 
^'  He  is.  gracious,  so  be  you  also  gracious ;  He  is  mercifiil» 
so  be  you  also  merciful." 

The  principal  object  of  this  chapter  was  to  show  that  all 
attributes  ascribed  to  God  are  attributes  of  His  acts,  and 
do  not  imply  that  God  has  any  qualities. 

'  That  iB,  by  mentioning  to  Mosea  the  attribute  DOn  hv  HUK  XW  "^pS. 

'  In  Arabic  ^KD!!  ^&,  or  1D2  ^& ;  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Versions 
have  KtDnS,  ''by  the  sin."  According  to  Munk,  ''Pcle-mele  aveo  leor 
p^res,"  etc.  The  MSS.  of  Tibbon's  version  and  the  ed.  princeps  have  the 
reading  l^HQ;  the  version  of  Chaiizi  has  ^^HS  (in  MS.,  the  printed  ed. 

has  Kcnn). 

'  Although  the  words  (Lev.  xix.  2),  '<  Te  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  hdy,*' 
admit  of  reflections  similar  to  those  quoted  here,  these  remarks  are  made 
in  the  Talmud  in  reference  to  the  words  *'  Te  shaU  walk  after  the  Lord  "  (Deut 
ziii.  5.   Comp.  Babyl.  Talm.,  Sota,  14a).    Maimonides  (Tad  ha^chazakah,  Hil- 

chothDeoth,  i.  6),  quotes  VyS^2  T0^7\\  '<  And  thou  shalt  walk  in  His  ways" 
(Deut.  zzviii.  9). 
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CHAPTER  LV.i 

On  Attributes  implying  Corporeality,  Emotion^  Non-existence^ 

and  Comparison. 

We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  shown  in  this 
treatise  that  everything  that  implies  corporeality  or 
passiveness,  is  to  be  negatived  in  reference  to  God,  for  all 
passiveness  implies  change ;  and  the  agent  producing  that 
state  is  undoubtedly  different  from  the  object  affected  by  it ; 
and  if  God  could  be  affected  in  any  way  whatever,  another 
being  beside  Him  would  act  on  Him  and  cause  change  in 
Him.  All  kinds  of  non-existence  must  likewise  be  negatived 
in  reference  to  Him ;  no  perfection  whatever  can  therefore 
be  imagined  to  be  at  one  time  absent  from  Him,  and  at 
another  present  in  Him :  for  if  this  were  the  case,  He  would 
[at  a  certain  time]  only  be  potentially  perfect.  Potentiality 
always  implies  non-existence,^  and  when  anything  has 
to  pass  from  potentiality  into  reality,  another  thing  that 
exists  in  reality  is  required  to  effect  that  transition.  Hence 
it  follows  that  all  perfections  must  really  exist  in  God, 
and  none  of  them  must  in  any  way  be  a  mere  potentiality. 
Another  thing  likewise  to  be  denied  in  reference  to  God, 
is  similarity  to  any  existing  being.  This  has  been  generally 
accepted,  and  is  also  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets  ; 
e.g.,  "To  whom,  then,  will  you  liken  me?"  (Is.  xl.  25); 
"To  whom,  then,  will  you  liken  God?"  {ib.  18);  "There 
is  none  like  unto  Thee"  (Jer.  x.  6).    Instances  of  this 

^  Haying  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  thirteen  middoth  are  quali- 
ficationfl  of  those  acts  which  are  the  consequence  of  certain  emotions  when  per- 
formed by  man,  the  author  points  out  in  the  present  chapter  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  exclude  from  the  idea  of  Ood  eyery thing  leading  to  corporeality,  all  emotions 
and  changes,  transitions  from  ivvafUQ  to  ivkpyuay  and  comparison  with  material 
objects,  but  the  necessity  of  their  exclusion  must  be  established  by  scientific 
proof. 

'  This  sentence  is  here  out  of  place ;  its  object  is  not  clear.  The  author 
intended,  perhaps,  to  justify  the  substitution  of  potentiality  for  non-existance 
in  this  argument. 
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kind  are  frequent.  In  short,  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
by  proof  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  God  that  implies 
any  of  the  following  four  things:  corporeality,  emotion 
or  change,  non-existence, — e.g»^  that  something  would  be 
potential'  at  one  time  and  real  at  another  —  and  simi- 
larity with  any  of  His  creatures.  In  this  respect  our 
knowledge  of  God  is  aided  by  the  study  of  Natural 
Science.  For  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  latter  cannot 
imderstand  the  defect  implied  in  emotions,  the  difference 
between  potentiality  and  reality,  the  non-existence  implied 
in  all  potentiality,'  the  inferiority  of  a  thing  that  exists  in 
potentia  to  that  which  moves  in  order  to  cause  its  transition 
from  potentiality  into  reality,  and  the  inferiority  of  that 
which  moves  to  that  for  the  sake  of  whose  realisation  it 
moves.*  He  who  knows  these  things,  but  without  their 
proofs,  does  not  know  the  details  which  logically  result 
from  these  general  propositions;  he  will  not  be  able  to 
prove  that  God  exists,  or  that  the  [four]  things  mentioned 
above  are  inadmissible  in  reference  to  God. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  I  shall  explain  in  the 
next  chapter  the  error  of  those  who  believe  that  God  has 
essential  attributes ;  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
Logic  and  Natural  Science  will  understand  it. 

*  Charizi,  vh^  ^13,  "  that  not."  The  negation  is  a  repetition  of  the  nega- 
tion contained  in  **  nothing  can  be  predicated." 

^  Lit.  '*not  real,"  according  to  the   Arabic    and  Ibn  Tibbon's    Teraions. 

Charizi  has  PIDS.    A  Leyden  MS.  of  the  Arabic  has  likewise  nip?M3. 

3  An  object  does  not  possess  a  property  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring,  the 
property  is  therefore  absent ;  the  possibility  and  the  absence  of  a  property  are 
thus  always  associated  with  each  other.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
absence  is  required  as  a  link  between  matter  and  form,  without  which  the 
combination  of  matter  and  form  could  not  take  place.  (Comp.  ch.  xTiL  pag. 
68,  note  3.) 

^  Three  stages  are  here  assumed,  before  any  special  form  is  combined  with 
a  substance ;  first,  the  oriptirnQf  or  the  absence  of  the  form  from  the  respec- 
tive  substance,  and  the  capacity  of  the  latter  to  receive  the  form ;  secondly, 
the  KivTjtTtQf  the  motion  of  the  form  toward  the  matter ;  and  thirdly,  the  real 
combination  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Existence,  Life,  Potcer,  Wisdom,  and  Will  are  homonymomly 

ascribed  to  Grod  and  His  Creatures. 

Similarity^  is  based  on  a  certain  relation  between  two  things ; 
if  between  two  things  no  relation  can  be  found,  there  can  be 
no  similarity  between  them,  and  there  is  no  relation  between 
two  things  that  have  no  similarity   to  each  other;   e.g., 
we  do  not  say  this  heat  is  similar  to  that  colour,  or  this 
voice   is   similar   to  that   sweetness.     This   is   self-evident. 
Since  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  God  and  man,  or 
between  Him  and  other  beings  has  been  denied,  similarity 
must  likewise  be  denied.    You  must  know  that  two  things 
of  the  same  kind — i.e.,  whose  essential  properties  are  the 
same,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  greatness  and  small- 
ness,  strength  and  weakness,  etc. — are  necessarily  similar, 
though  different  in  a  certain  particular  point ;  e.g.,  a  grain 
of  mustard  and  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  are  similar  as 
regards  the  three  dimensions,  although  the  one  is  exceed- 
ingly great,  the  other  exceedingly  small,  the  property  of 
having  [three]  dimensions  is  the  same  in  both;  or  wax 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  wax  melted  by  the  heat 
of  fire,^  are   similar   as  regards  heat;  although   the  heat 
is   exceedingly    great   in  the    one   case,   and    exceedingly 
small  in  the   other,  the   existence   of  that   quality  is  the 
same  in  both.     Thus  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
essential   attributes  in  reference  to   God,   viz..  Existence, 
Life,   Power,'  Wisdom,  and  Will,  should  know  that  these 
attributes,  when  applied  to  God,  have  not  the  same  meaning 

*  A  comparison  between  God  and  His  creatures  ia  rejected  by  all  thinkerB ; 
the  Mutakallemim  are  therefore  wrong  in  ascribing  to  Ood  essential  attri- 
butes in  the  same  sense  as  applied  to  man ;  for  this  necessarilj  leads  to  a 
comparison  between  God  and  man  as  regards  the  degree,  quantity,  intensity, 
etc.,  of  those  qualities.  (Comp.  ch.  zxxt.) 

'  Lit.,  "  the  heat  of  the  element  fire.*' 

3  Ibn  Tibbou  adds  here  y*IV1,  which  is  identical  with  DSHV 


< 
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as  when  applied  to  us^  and  that  the  difference  does  not 
only  consist  in  magnitude,  or  in  the  degree  of  perfection, 
stability,  and  durability.  It  cannot  be  said,  as  they 
practically  believe,  that  His  existence  is  only  more  stable, 
His  life  more  permanent,  His  power  greater.  His  wisdom 
more  perfect,  and  His  will  more  general  than  ours,  and 
that  the  same  definition  applies  to  both.  This  is  in  no 
way  admissible,  for  the  expression  "more  than'*  is  used 
in  comparing  two  things  as  regards  a  certain  attribute 
predicated  of  both  of  them  in  exactly  the  same  sense,^  and 
consequently  implies  similarity  [between  God  and  His  crea- 
tures]. When  they  ascribe  to  God  essential  attributes,  these 
so-called  essential  attributes  should  not  have  any  similarity 
to  the  attributes  of  other  things,  and  should  according  to 
their  own  opinion,  not  be  included  in  one  and  the  same  defi- 
nition, in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  no  similarity  between 
the  essence  of  God  and  that  of  other  beings.  They  do  not 
follow  this  principle,  for  they  hold  that  one  definition  may 
include  them,  and  that,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  similarity 
between  them.^  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  meaning 
of  similarity  will  certainly  understand  that  the  term  ex- 
istence, when  applied  to  God  and  to  other  beings,  is  per- 
fectly homonymous.  In  like  manner,  the  terms  Wisdom, 
Power,  Will,  and  Life  are  applied  to  God  and  to  other 
beings  by  way  of  perfect  homonymity,  admitting  of  no 
comparison  whatever.  Nor  must  you  think  that  the  homo- 
nymity of  these  terms  is  doubtful.^    For  an  expression,  the 

^  An  adjectiye  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  two  things  admits  of  comparison, 
but  if  it  is  applied  to  two  things  in  different  significations,  the  two  cannot 
be  compared  with  each  other;  It^MID  (Hebr.  nDSDH)  means  complete 
agreement  between  the  significations  of  a  word  in  the  several  instances 
in  which  it  is  employed,  and  is  oppoaed  to  <^in^  or  pIDD,  complete  or  partial 
homonymity  of  expressions.     Comp.  Introd.,  p.  5,  note  2. 

*  The  contradiction  which  Maimonides  desires  here  to  point  out  in  the  theory 
of  his  opponents  is  this :  on  the  one  hand  they  declare  that  Grod  cannot  be 
compared,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  applying  attributes  to  Him  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  are  applied  to  man,  they  admit  comparison. 

^  Comp.  Introd.,  page  5,  note  2,  on  hybrid  terms  (D^pDIDD).  A  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  different  objects,  which  haye  a  certain  non-etsential 
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lomonymity  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  applied  to  two  things 
i^hich  have  a  similarity  to  each  other  in  respect  to  a  certain 
relation  which  is  in  both  of  them  an  accident,  not  an  essen- 
tial, constituent  element.  The  attributes  of  God,  however, 
ire  not  considered  as  accidental  by  any  intelligent  person, 
ivhile  all  attributes  applied  to  man  are  accidents,  according  to 
the  Mutakallemim.^  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
they  can  find  any  similarity  [between  the  attributes  of  God 
and  those  of  man] ;  how  their  definitions  can  be  identical,  and 
their  significations  the  same  !  This  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
there  is,  in  no  way  or  sense,  anything  common  to  the  attri- 
butes predicated  of  God,  and  those  used  in  reference  to 
3urselves ;  they  have  only  the  same  names,  and  nothing  else 
is  common  to  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  proper 
to  believe,  on  account  of  the  identity  in  those  names,  that 
there  is  in  God  something  additional  to  His  essence,  similar 
to  the  properties  which  are  joined  to  our  essence.  This  is 
most  important  for  those  who  imderstand  it.  Keep  it  in 
memory,  and  study  it  thoroughly,  in  order  to  be  well  pre- 
pared for  that  which  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you 
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77^  Essence  of  Gad  and  His  Attributes  are  identtcal. 
On  attributes ;  remarks  more  recondite  than  the  preceding.' 


property  in  common;  it  may  therefore  be  a  question  regarding  that  term, 
nrhether  it  is  in  all  its  significations  of  the  same  origin.  As  the  property  ex- 
pressed by  that  term  is  an  accident  (n")pD),  and  not  part  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  object,  it  can  in  no  way  be  ascribed  to  God.  Comp.  ch.  lii., 
pag.  179. 

1  See  ch.  Izziii.,  Fropoi.  4. 

'  The  first  words  '*  on  attributes ;  remarks  more  recondite  than  the  pre- 
ceding," seem  to  be  connected  with  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
*<  which  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you."  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  said 
to  be  more  subtle  than  that  of  the  preceding.  In  the  present  chapter  he  proves 
the  necessity  of  even  excluding  the  attributes  of  existenoe,  unity,  and  eternity 
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It  is  known  that  existence  is  an  accident^  appertaining  to 
all  things,  and  therefore  an  element  supertKlded  to  their 
essence.  This  must  evidently  be  the  case  as  regards  eveiy- 
thing  the  existence  of  which  is  due  to  some  cause;  its 
existence  is  an  element  superadded  to  its  essence.  But  as 
regards  a  being  whose  existence  is  not  due  to  any  cause — 
God  alone  is  that  being,  for  His  existence,  as  we  have 
said,  is  absolute — existence  and  essence  are  perfectly  iden- 
tical; He  is  not  a  substance  to  which  existence  is  joined 
as  an  accident,  as  an  additional  element.  His  existence 
is  always  absolute,  and  has  never  been  a  new  element 
or  an  accident  in  Him.  Consequently  God  exists  with- 
out possessing  the  attribute  of  existence.^  Similarly  He 
lives,  without  possessing  the  attribute  of  life ;  knows,  with- 

from  God  as  attributes,  although  they  are  generallj  considered  as  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  God. — Comp.  *'  The  investigation  of  this  subject,  which  if 
almost  too  subtle  for  our  understanding,  must  not  bo  based  on  current  ex- 
pressions employed  in  describing  it,  for  these  are  the  great  source  of  error " 
{infra  pp.  206-6). 

*  Of  all  the  things  we  notice  in  the  universe,  we  predicate  that  they  exist ;  we 
also  speak  of  the  things  before  they  come  into  existence,  or  after  they  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  say  that  they  did  not  or  that  they  do  not  exist.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  our  mind  two  separate  ideas :  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself  and  the  idea 
of  existence,  which  we  can  imagine  as  being  combined,  or  separate.  The  idea 
of  God,  however,  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  existence.  How  far  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  things  from  their  existence  is  in  reality  possible,  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  similar  problems,  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ibn  Sina  assumed  that  existence  was  an 
accident  of  the  thing  itself,  so  that  the  thing  must  for  some  time  have  been 
without  existence.  If  there  is  to  be  any  sense  in  this  theory,  we  must  combine  it 
with  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideals  {avrb  Kaff  avTo.)  IbnBoshd,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  the  thing  itself,  its  essence,  was  inseparable  from  exis- 
tence, without  which  the  thing  is  nothing.  He  therefore  declares  the  existence 
to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  of  the  thing.  Maimonides  follows  Ibn  Sina  in 
this  point.  He  accordingly  holds  that  existence  is  an  element  that  is  super- 
added to  the  thing,  and  distinguishes  between  the  thing  inpotentid  and  the  thing 
in  reality ;  in  the  first  case  the  thing  is  said  to  be  without  existence,  and  to  pass 
over  into  the  state  of  reality,  when  existence  is  combined  with  it  as  an  accident 
(Comp.  ch.  xvii.  and  Iv.) 

*  That  is,  we  say  of  God  that  He  exists ;  but  we  deny  that  existence  is  in 
Him  an  attribute  or  an  accident,  as  it  is  in  the  things  created  by  God ;  the 
term  ''  existence  "  is  applied  to  God  in  the  sense  of  den]ring  His  non-existence. 
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out  possessing  the  attribute  of  knowledge;  is  omnipo 
without  possessing  the  attribute  of  omnipotence ;  is  wise, 
without  possessing  the  attribute  of  wisdom ;  all  this  reduces 
itself  to  one  and  the  same  entity ;  there  is  no  plurality  in 
Him,  as  will  be  shown.  It  is  further  necessary  to  consider 
that  unity  and  plurality  are  accidents  supervening  to  an 
object  according  as  it  consists  of  many  elements  or  of  one. 
This  is  fully  explained  in  the  book  called  Metaphysics.* 
In  the  same  way  as  number  is  not  the  substance  of  the 
things  numbered,  so  is  unity  not  the  substance  of  the  thing 
which  has  the  attribute  of  unity,  for  unity  and  plurality  are 
accidents  belonging  to  the  category  of  discrete  quantity,*  and 
supervening  to  such  objects  as  are  capable  of  receiving  them. 
To  that  being,  however,  which  has  truly  simple,  absolute 
existence,  and  in  which  composition  is  inconceivable,  the 
accident  of  unity  is  as  inadmissible  as  the  accident  of  plurality ; 
that  is  to  say,  God's  unity  is  not  an  element  superadded,  but 
He  is  One  without  possessing  the  attribute  of  unity.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  which  is  almost  too  subtle  for  our 

1  According  to  Aristotle  (Metaphys.  y .  6),  there  are  two  kinds  of  unity,  rd  tcari 
ovfifitfiTjKbg  tv  XiySfitvaf  Kai  rd  Ka9*  avTd  tv  Xcydfccva,  accidental  unity,  or  the 
combination  of  different  things  into  one  body  without  forming  an  organic 
whole,  and  the  absolute  unity,  or  the  combination  of  the  constituent  elements  into 
one  organic  whole.  In  both  cases  the  property  of  forming  one  whole  may 
properly  be  described  an  accident  superadded  (H^p  H^pD)  to  the  single  con- 
stituent elements.  Unity  in  this  sense  is  not  different  from  plurality,  in  its 
relation  to  the  essence  of  the  thing.  Ideal  unity,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  the  thing  itself,  or  rather  identical  with  it,  is  not  here  referred  to,  but 
unity  as  the  correlative  of  plurality,  expressive,  like  plurality,  of  a  certain 
property  of  the  things  as  regards  their  relation  to  the  ideal  unity.  (Comp. 
Narboni  ad  loatm).  The  two  principal  philosophers  of  the  Mahomedan  schools, 
Ibn  Sina  and  Ibn  Boshd,  differed  from  each  other  in  that  respect.  While  Ibn 
Sina  considers  the  ideal  unity  as  an  accident,  Ibn  Roshd  treated  it  as  the  essence 
of  the  thing.    Comp.  p.  204,  note  1. 

»  P"IBnon  niOD,  Ibn  Tibbon;  Hl^n  nilD3,  Char.;  both  terras  have  the 
same  meaning.  Here  we  see  clearly  that  Maimonides  had  in  view  numerical 
uuity  as  correlative  of  plurality ;  and  that  he  does  not,  as  some  believe  (see 
Munk  ad  locum),  confound  the  two  kinds  of  unity ;  the  term  **  number,"  used 
here  as  distinguished  from  '*  unity,"  is  to  be  understood  as  equal  to  **the  rest 
of  the  numbers,"  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  *'  accidents ;"  and  since 
unity  as  such  is  part  of  the  series  of  niunbers,  it  is  likewise  an  *'  accident." 
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understanding,^  must  not  be  based  on  current  expressions 
employed  in  describing  it,  for  these  are  the  great  source  of 
error.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  find,  in 
any  language  whatsoever,  words  adequate  to  this  subject, 
and  we  can  only  employ  inadequate  language.  In  our 
endeavour  to  show  that  God  does  not  include  a  plurality, 
we  can  only  say  "  He  is  one,"  although  "  one  "  and  "  many" 
are  both  terms  which  serve  to  distinguish  quantity.  We 
therefore  make  the  subject  clearer,  and  show  to  the  under- 
standing the  way  of  truth  by  saying  He  is  one  but  does 
not  possess  the  attribute  of  unity. 

The  same  is  the  case  when  we  say  God  is  the  First  OlD'lp), 
to  express  that  He  has  not  been  created  ;  the  term  ^'iDlp, 
''  First,"  is  decidedly  inaccurate,  for  it  can  in  its  true  sense 
only  be  applied  to  a  being  that  is  subject  to  the  relation  of  time; 
the  latter,  however,  is  an  accident  to  motion  which  again  is 
connected  with  a  body.  Besides  the  attribute  ]10"Tp  (''first"  or 
''eternal")  is  a  relative  term,^  being  in  regard  to  time  the  same 
as  the  terms  "  long  '^  and  "  short "  are  in  regard  to  a  line.* 
Both  expressions,  "  created  "  and  "  eternal "  (or  "first "),  are 
equally  inadmissible  in  reference  to  any  being  to  which  the 
attribute  of  time  is  not  applicable,  just  as  we  do  not  say 
"  crooked''  or  "straight"  in  reference  to  taste,  **  salted"  or 
"  insipid  "  in  reference  to  the  voice.  These  subjects  are  not 
unknown  to  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  seek 
a  true  understanding  of  the  things,  and  to  establish  their 
properties  in  accordance  with  the  abstract  notions  which  the 
mind  has  formed  of  them,  and  who  are  not  misled  by  the 

'  Comp.  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

^  The  two  relative  terms  are  CHiriD,  '*  beginning  at  a  certain  time,"  and 
pOlp,  "preceding,"  "anterior,"  viz.,  to  every  85^11  RD.  According  to  Mai- 
monides,  such  a  comparison  or  relation,  as  regards  time,  is  inadmissible  between 
God  and  His  creatures. 

'  The  Arabic  Y'^^  admits  of  two  renderings,  "  accident,"  and  "extension" 
or  "  measure."  Ibn  Tibbon  translates  it  by  mpD,  "  accident." — Ibn  Palquera, 
in  **  Moreh  ha-moreh,"  considers  that  it  should  be  rendered  by  mO  or  Zinp : 
Hunk,  adopting  the  latter  intepretation,  distinguishes  between  j*"^,  "extoi- 
sion,"  and  yiV^  **  accident." 
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inaccuracy  ^  of  the  words  employed.  All  attributes,  such  as 
**  the  First/'  "  the  Last/'  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  in  re- 
ference to  God,  are  as  metaphorical  as  the  expressions  "  ear '' 
and  "  eye."  They  simply  signify  that  God  is  not  subject  to 
any  change  or  innovation  whatever ;  they  do  not  imply  that 
God  can  be  described  by  time,  or  that  there  is  any  comparison 
between  Him  and  any  other  being  as  regards  time,  and  that 
He  is  called  on  that  account  "  the  first"  and ''  the  last."  In 
short,  all  similar  expressions  are  borrowed  from  the  language 
commonly  used  among  the  people.  In  the  same  way  we  use 
"  One  "  (Tnw),  in  reference  to  God,  to  express  that  there  is 
nothing  similar  to  Him,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an 
attribute  of  unity  is  added  to  His  essence. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

The  true  attributes  of  God  have  a  negative  sense. 

This  chapter  is  even  more  recondite  than  the  preceding.* 
Know  that  the  negative  attributes  of  God  are  the  true  attri- 
butes :   they  do  not  include  any  incorrect  notions' or  any 

*  Some  MSS.  have,  instead  of  7Din7K3,  lit.  '*  in  the  general  sense/'  or ''  in 

the  comprehendye  meaning,"  D^Din7K2,  *'in  a  material  sense." — IbnTibbon 

renders  it  nv733 ;  Char.  ^13112 ;  both  expressions  have  the  same  signi- 
fication. The  sense  of  the  sentence  is  this :  The.words  admit  of  man j  inter- 
pretations. In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  any  particular  thing,  inquiry- 
must  be  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  not  solely  to  the  signification 
of  the  word  by  which  it  is  described. 

*  In  this  chapter  Maimonides  shows  the  propriety  of  applying  negative  attri- 
butes to  God,  and  of  rejecting  all  positive  attributes  without  any  exception. 
He  says  that  this  chapter  is  more  subtle  than  the  preceding,  probably  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a  Being  with  the  most  absolute 
and  the  most  positive  existence  could  be  described  by  mere  negations,  which 
cannot  give  a  positive  idea  of  the  object  which  is  to  bo  described. 

'  The  negative  attributes  fully  express  what  we  have  to  say ;  we  need 
content  oiirselves  with  inadequate  terms  as  is  the  case  when  we  attempt  to 

describe  God  by  positive  attributes.     Charizi  renders  nOKDHTK  (Ibn  Tibboa 

h[>7\n  131,  "inaccuracy,")  by  pDD,  "  doubt." 
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deficiency  whatever  in  reference  to  God^  while  positive 
attributes  imply  polytheism/  and  are  inadequate,  as  we  have 
already  shown.  It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  how  negative 
expressions  can  in  a  certain  sense  be  employed  as  attributes, 
and  how  they  are  distinguished  from  positive  attributes. 
Then  I  shall  show  that  we  cannot  describe  the  Creator  by 
any  means  except  by  negative  attributes.  An  attribute  does 
not  exclusively  belong  to  the  one  object  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated ;  while  qualifying  one  thing,  it  can  also  be  employed 
to  qualify  other  things,  and  is  in  that  case  not  peculiar  to 
that  one  thing.  E,g.y  if  you  see  an  object  from  a  distance, 
and  on  enquiring  what  it  is,  are  told  that  it  is  a  living  being, 
you  have  certainly  learnt  an  attribute  of  the  object  seen,  and 
although  that  attribute  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  the 
object  perceived,  it  expresses  that  the  object  is  not  a  plant  or 
a  mineral.  Again,  if  a  man  is  in  a  certain  house,  and  you 
know  that  something  is  in  the  house,  but  not  exactly  what, 
you  ask  what  is  in  that  house,  and  you  are  told,  not  a  plant 
nor  a  mineral.  You  have  thereby  obtained  some  special  know- 
ledge of  the  thing ;  you  have  learnt  that  it  is  a  living  being, 
although  you  do  not  yet  know  what  kind  of  living  being 
it  is.  The  negative  attributes  have  this  in  common  with  the 
positive,  that  they  necessarily  circumscribe  the  object 
to  some  extent,  although  such  circumscription  consists  only 
in  the  exclusion  of  what  otherwise  would  not  be  excluded. 
In  the  following  point,  however,  the  negative  attributes  are 
distinguished  from  the  positive.  The  positive  attributes, 
although  not  peculiar  to  one  thing,  describe  a  portion  of 
what  we  desire  to  know,  either  some  part  of  its  essence  or 
some  of  its  accidents ;  the  negative  attributes,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not,  as  regards  the  essence  of  the  thing  which  we 
desire  to  know,  in  any  way  tell  us  what  it  is,  except  it  be  in- 
directly, as  has  been  shown  in  the  instance  given  by  us. 
After  this  introduction,  I  would  observe  that — as  has  already 

^  By  admitting  positive  esBcntial  attribates,  we  assume  that,  besides  the 
essence  of  God,  other  things  co-existed  with  Him  from  eternity.  (Compare  ch. 
zxxvi.  pag.  134.) 
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been  shown — God's  existence  is  absolute,  that  it  includes  no 
composition,  as  will  be  proved,^  and  that  we  comprehend 
only  the  fact  that  He  exists,  not  His  essence.*  Conse- 
quently it  is  a  false  assumption  to  hold  that  He  has  any 
positive  attribute;  for  He  does  not  possess  existence^  in 
addition  to  His  essence ;  it  therefore  cannot  be  said  that 
the  one*  may  be  described  as  an  attribute  [of  the  other] ; 
much  less  has  He  [in  addition  to  His  existence]  a  compound 
essence,^  consisting  of  two  constituent  elements  to  which 
the  attribute  could  refer ;  still  less  has  He  accidents,  which 
could  be  described  by  an  attribute.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
He  has  no  positive  attribute  whatever.  The  negative  attri- 
butes, however,  are  those  which  are  necessary  to  direct 
the  mind  to  the  truths  which  we  must  believe  concern- 
ing God ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  imply  any 
plurality,  and,  on  the  other,  they  convey  to  man  the 
highest  possible  knowledge  of  God ;  e.g,y  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  proof  that  some  being  must  exist  besides  those 
things  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  ;^  when  we  say  of  this  being,  that  it 
exists,  we  mean  that  its  non-existence  is  impossible.  We 
thus  perceive  that  such  a  being  is  not,  for  instance,  like 
the  four  elements,  which  are  inanimate,  and  we  therefore 

»  S«e  Part  II.,  ch.  i. 

'  That  is,  we  onlj  comprehend  that  He  exists  (Sri  or  quod)^  but  not  what 
he  is  (ri  or  quid) ;  we  cannot  give  a  logical  definition  of  Ood,  which  consists 
of  the  gentu  and  specific  difference  (comp.  ch.  lii.,  pag.  178,  note  2). 

'  This  is  according  to  the  Arabic  text,  and  the  reading  of  Ibn  Tibbon's 
version  in  some  MSS. ;  the  printed  editions  of  the  latter  have  the  reverse, 

initr^^  X^n  ninO  1^  1^«,  "  He  has  besides  His  existence,  no  essence."  This 
reading  appears  to  be  preferable ;  it  conforms  more  to  the  phrase  which  follows  : 
*'  Much  less  has  He  a  compound  essence  "  ;  and  also  to  tbe  preceding  sentence  : 
'*  We  comprehend  only  the  fact  that  He  exists,  not  His  essence."     Charizi 

in  accordance  with  the  Arabic  renders  the  passage  thus :  DKW  H^in  v  ^K 

imno  ^uiD  pn. 

*  •*  One  of  them  "  (Tibbon  and  Charizi :  DHD  nHK),  that  is,  either  the 
niK^%  ** existence"  (8n),  or  the  HI HD,  "essence"  (n),  the  one  being  con- 
sidered as  the  substance,  the  other  as  its  accident. 

^  That  is,  besides  His  existence,  e.  g.^  genus  and  specific  difference. 

*  I,e.,  corporeal  objects,  or  their  forms,  relations,  and  properties. 

P 
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say  it  is  living,  expressing  thereby  that  it  is  not  dead.  We 
call  such  a  being  incorporeal,  because  we  notice  that  it  is 
unlike  the  heavens,  which  are  living,  but  materiaL^  Seeing 
that  it  is  also  different  from  the  intellect,  which,  though 
incorporeal  and  living,  owes  its  existence  to  some  cause,' 
we  say  it  is  the  first  (]1Z31p),  expressing  thereby  that  ito 
existence  is  not  due  to  any  cause.  We  further  notice,  that 
the  existence,  that  is,  the  essence,  of  this  being  is  not  limited 
to  its  own  existence;^  many  existences  emanate  from  it, 
and  its  influence  is  not  like  that  of  the  fire  in  producing 
heat,  or  that  of  the  sun  in  sending  forth  light,  but  consists  in 
constantly  giving  them  stability  and  order  by  well-estab- 
lished rule^  as  we  shall  show:^  we  say,  on  that  account, 
it  has  power,  wisdom,  and  will,  i.e.,  it  is  not  feeble  or 
ignorant,  or  hasty,  and  does  not  abandon  its  creatures; 
when  we  say  that  it  is  not  feeble,  we  mean  that  its  ex- 
istence is  capable  of  producing  the  existence  of  many  other 
things;  by  saying  it  is  not  ignorant,  we  mean  ''it  per- 
ceives"  or   "it  lives," — for  everything  that  perceives  is 

^  Tbe  heavens,  though  di£ferent  from  the  sublunary-  elements,  and  consisting 
of  the  fifth  element  which  is  a  kind  of  ether,  are  nevertheless  matezial.  Comp. 
Arist.  De  CcbIo,  i.  2. 

^  The  intellect  owes  its  existence  to  some  cause ;  both  the  acquired  intellect 
(n^p^n  /3t^),  which  comes  into  existence  by  certain  intellectual  actions  of 
man,  and  the  active  intellect,  TPIDn  ^3(^,  which  is  the  source  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  existing  in  man,  and  which  emanates  from  immaterial  beingi 
of  a  higher  order  created  by  God  (see  Fart  II.  ch.  iv.)  have  a  beginning, 
while  God  is  without  a  beginning. 

'  Lit.,  **  As  regards  this  existing  Being,  it  does  not  content  itself  with  its  ex- 
istence, which  is  the  same  as  its  essence,  that  it  should  exist  alone."  The  word 
niK^VO,  generally  a  feminine  noun,  is  here  used  by  Tibbon  as  a  masculine  noun 
(npDDtD  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon' s  version  is  a  mistake ;  the  correct  reading 
is  p^DDD),  with  the  express  purpose  of  leaving  it  undefined  whether  the  original 
requires  that  IJIKO  is  to  agree  with  KVD3  or  with  HIK^VO  (as  stated  by  him 
in  a  note  on  this  passage ;  Munk  ad  locum) .  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
as  regards  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  words  IDVy  and  iniK^lfD  hive 
tbe  same  meaning  as  IDinD  and  IDIfi^  used  before. 

^  The  difference  here  pointed  out  is  as  follows :  heat  comes  from  fir«,  Ught 
from  the  sun,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  properties  of  fire  and  of  the  sun. 
There  is  no  intention  or  will  in  either  of  them ;  but  that  which  comes  frt>m  God 
emanates  from  His  will  (WpinD  n Jn3n3).    See  Part  II.,  ch.  xriL  tqq. 
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alive ^ — by  saying  '*  it  is  not  hasty,  and  does  not  abandon 
its  creatures,"  we  mean  that  all  these  creatures  preserve 
a  certain  order  and  arrangement ;  they  are  not  left  to 
themselves,  or  produced  aimlessly,  but  whatever  condition 
they  receive  from  that  being  is  given  them  with  design  and 
intention.  We  thus  learn  that  there  is  no  other  being  like 
unto  God,  and  we  say  that  He  is  One,  i.e.,  there  are  not 
more  Gods  than  one. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  every  attribute  predicated 
of  God  either  denotes  the  quality  of  an  action,  or — when  the 
attribute  is  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being  itself,  and  not  of  His  actions — the  negation  of  the 
opposite.^  Even  these  negative  attributes  must  not  be 
formed  and  applied  to  God,  except  in  the  way  in  which, 
as  you  know^  sometimes  an  attribute  is  negatived  in  refer- 
ence to  a  thing,  although  that  attribute  can  naturally  never 
be  applied  to  it'  in  the  same  sense,  as,  e.g,,  we  say,  "  This 
wall  does  not  see."  Those  who  read  the  present  work,  are 
aware  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  we 
can  obtain  no  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  heavens, — a 
revolving  substance  which  has  been  measured  by  us  in  spans 
and  cubits,  and  examined  even  as  regards  the  proportions  of 
the  several  spheres  to  each  other  and  respecting  most  of  their 
motions — although  we  know  that  they  must  consist  of  matter 
and  form  ;  but  the  matter  not  being  the  same  as  sublunary 
matter^  we  can  only  describe  the  heavens  in  terms  express- 
ing negative  properties,  but  not  in  terms  denoting  positive 
qualities.^    Thus  we  say  that  the  heavens  are  not  light,  not 

1  Gomp.,  ch.  lii.,  pag.  178. 

'  Lit.,  '*  The  negatiTe  of  the  absence  of  that  attribute,"  that  is,  the  nega- 
tion of  the  opposite,  e.^.,  "  wise *' means  *' not  ignorant;"  '* strong "  means 
**  not  weak,"  etc. 

3  That  is,  absolute  negation.  We  can  never  affirm  of  God  that  which  we 
have  denied  of  Him,  in  the  same  way  as  in  reference  to  the  wall,  of  which 
we  saj  "Thia  wall  does  not  see,"  it  is  impossible  ever  to  assert,  '*  This  wall 
does  see." 

*  The  Arabic  H^VnO  y>}  and  ^VHD^K,  signify  respectively,  '*  without 
clearness,"  or  "not  distinct,"  and  "with  clearness,"  or  "decided."  Ibn 
Tibbon  renders  the  two  phrases,  D^D^^pD  ^n^a  and  D^O^^^D^  ¥«2l<q^<^tv 
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heavy,  not  passive  and  therefore  not  subject  to  impressions, 
and  that  they  do  not  possess  the  sensations  of  taste  or  smell ; 
or  we  use  similar  negative  attributes.  All  this  we  do^ 
because  we  do  not  know  their  substance.  What,  then,  can 
be  the  result  of  our  efforts,  when  we  try  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  a  Being  that  is  free  from  substance,  that  is  most 
simple,  whose  existence  is  absolute,  and  not  due  to  any  cause, 
to  whose  perfect  essence  nothing  can  be  superadded,  and 
whose  perfection  consists,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  absence 
of  all  defects.  All  we  understand,  is  the  fact  that  He 
exists,  that  He  is  a  Being  to  whom  none  of  all  His 
creatures  is  similar,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  who  does  not  include  plurality,  who  is  never  too  feeble 
to  produce  other  beings,  and  whose  relation  to  the  universe 
is  that  of  a  steersman  to  a  boat;  and  even  this  is  not  a 
real  relation,  a  real  simile,  but  serves  only  to  convey  to  us 
the  idea  that  God  rules  the  universe;  that  is,  that  He 
gives  it  duration,  and  preserves  its  necessary  arrangement 
This  subject  will  be  treated  more  fiilly.^  Praised  be  He! 
In  the  contemplation  of  His  essence,  our  comprehension 
and  knowledge  prove  insufficient;  in  the  examination  of 
His  works,  how  they  necessarily  result  from  His  will,  our 
knowledge  proves  to  be  ignorance,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  extol  Him  in  words,  all  our  efforts  in  speech  are  mere 
weakness  and  failure ! 


DUC^VD  Oyii^,  and  SS^VDH  ;  both  reproduce  fairly  the  sense  of  the  original; 

Char.,  D^^Ss  Uy^^,  "  That  are  not  general,"  and  ^^13,  "  That  is  genena," 
a  term  that  is  a  common  noun,  and  includes  many  things  in  its  signification ; 
he  understands  the  passage  to  imply  that  we  can  employ  only  a  proper  noun 
for  that  unique  substance  of  the  heaven,  not  a  common  noun. 
1  Comp.  infra  ch.  Izz.,  and  Fart  II.,  ch.  xvii. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

On  Differences  in  the  Knowledge  of  God  whio/i  cm&ists  of 

Negatiam, 

The  following  question  might  perhaps  be  asked :  Since 
there  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  essence  of  Go(L^nd  since  it  has  also  been  proved  that 
the  only  thing  tlim  man  can  apprehend  of  Him  is  the  fact 
that  He  exists,  and  that  all  positive  attributes  are  inad- 
missible, as  has  been  shown ;  what  is  the  difference  among 
those  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  God  ?  Must  not 
the  knowledge  obtained  by  our  teacher  Moses,  and  by  Solo- 
mon,^ be  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  any  one  of  the  lowest 
class  of  philosophers,  since  there  can  be  no  addition  to  this 
knowledge?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted among  theologians  and  also  among  philosophers,  that 
there  can  be  a  great  difference*  between  the  knowledge  of 
God  obtained  by  two  different  men.  Know  that  this  is  really 
the  case,  that  those  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  God 
differ  greatly  from  each  other ;  for  in  the  same  way  as  by 
each  additional  attribute  an  object  is  more  specified,  and 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  true  apprehension  of  the  observer, 
so  by  each  additional  negative  attribute  you  advance  toward 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  you  are  nearer  to  it  than  he 
who  does  not  negative,  in  reference  to  God,  those  qualities 
which  you  are  convinced  by  proof  must  be  negatived.    There 

*  It  has  been  stated  above  (oh.  liv.),  that  Moses  surpassed  all  men  in  his 
knowledge  of  God.  For  the  ability  which  Solomon  possessed  to  comprehend 
and  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  Law,  see  Introduction,  pag.  14.  According  to 
Shcmtob,  Moses  and  Solomon  are  mentioned  here  as  representing  the  two 
methods  by  which  men  can  obtain  knowledge  of  Ood— rcTelation  and  study  ; 
by  both  alike,  only  negative  knowledge  is  obtained.  This  explanation  is  not 
correct ;  Maimonides  does  not  consider  revelation  and  study  as  two  different 
methods  of  obtaining  true  knowledge.  According  to  his  opinion  revelation  or 
prophecy  cannot  be  obtained  without  preparation  and  study. 

'  Comp.  Fart  II.,  ch.  xxxii.,  xzxvii.,  Mtqq, 
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may  be  a  man  who  after  having  earnestly  devoted  many 
years  to  the  pursuit  of  one  science,  and  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  its  principles,  till  he  is  fully  convinced  of  its 
truths,  has  obtained  as  the  sole  result  of  that  science  the 
conviction  that  a  certain  quality  must  be  negatived  in  refer- 
ence to  God,  and  the  means  of  demonstrating  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  applying  that  quality  to  Him.     Superficial 
thinkers  will  have  no  proof  for   this,  will  doubt  it  and 
ask.  Is  that  quality  existing  in  the  Creator,  or  not  P    And 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  will  positively  ascribe  it  to 
God,  although  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  He  does  not 
possess  it.     JE.g.f  while  I  show^   that  God  is  incorporeal, 
other  persons   doubt    and    are    not    certain   whether  He 
is  corporeal  or  incorporeal;  others  even  positively  declare 
that  He  is  corporeal,  and  appear  before  the  Lord  (^'»  ^35) 
with  that  belief*      Now   see  how  great   the  difiference  is 
between  those  three  men ;  the  fiirst  is  undoubtedly  nearest 
to  the  Almighty ;  the  second  is  remote,  and  the  third  still 
more  distant  from  Him.     If  there  be  a  fourth  person  who 
holds  himself  convinced  by  proof  that  emotions  are  impos- 
sible in  God,  while  the  first,  who  rejects  the  corporeality, 
is  not  convinced  of  that  impossibility,  that  fourth  person 
is  undoubtedly   nearer   the   knowledge  of  God   than   the 
first,  and  so  on,  so  that  a  person  who,  convinced  by  proof, 
negatives  a  number  of  things  in  reference  to  God,  which 
according  to  our  belief  may  possibly  be  in  Him  or  emanate 
from  Him,  is  undoubtedly  a  more  perfect  man  than  we  are, 
and  would  surpass  us  still  more  if  we  positively  believed 
these  things  to  be  properties  of  God.     It  will  now  be  clear 
to  you,  that  every  time  you  establish  by  proof  the  negation 
of  a  thing  in  reference  to  God,  you  become  more  perfect, 
while   with  every  additional  positive  assertion  you   follow 
your  imagination  and  recede  from  the  true  knowledge  of 

'  Part  II.,  ch.  i. 

2  Ibn  Tibbon,  n^lIDH  nKT3  N-)nn  ^:Q  Dnp^l.     Char.  VH^K  ^:D  HX^^I 

naiOKH  nNTX— Palq.,  n:iDNn  nn  n^Kn  T^K'n,  "And  he  loses  thereby 
hifl  beUef  in  God.'* 
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God.  Only  by  Bucli  ways  must  we  approach  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  by  such  researches  and  studies^  as  would  show 
us  the  inapplicability  of  what  is  inadmissible  as  regards  the 
Creator,  not  by  such  methods  as  would  prove  the  necessity 
of  ascribing  to  Him  anything  extraneous  to  His  essence,  or 
asserting  that  He  has  a  certain  perfection,  when  we  find  it 
to  be  a  perfection  in  relation  to  us.  The  perfections  are  all 
to  some  extent  acquired  properties,  and  a  property  which 
must  be  acquired  does  not  exist  in  every  thing  capable  of 
making  such  acquisition.^ 

Ton  must  bear  in  mind,  that  by  affirming  anything  of 
God,  you  are  removed  from  Him  in  two  respects;  first, 
whatever  you  affirm,  is  only  a  perfection  in  relation  to  us ; 
secondly.  He  does  not  possess  any  thing  superadded  to  the 
essence ;  His  essence  includes  all  His  perfections,  as  we  have 
shown.^  Since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  that  know- 
ledge of  God  which  is  accessible  to  man  cannot  be  attained 
except  by  negations,  and  that  negations  do  not  convey  a  true 
idea  of  the  being  to  which  they  refer,  all  men,  both  of  past 
and  present  generations,^  declared  that  God  cannot  be  the 
object  of  human  comprehension,  that  none  but  Himself 
comprehends  what  He  is,  and  that  our  knowledge  consists  in 
knowing  that  we  are  unable  truly  to  comprehend  Him.  All 
philosophers  say,  "He  has  overpowered  us  by  His  grace, 
and  is  invisible  to  us  through  the  intensity  of  His  light,"  like 

*  This  word  is  omitted  in  Ibn  Tibbon*B  yersion.     Char.  il&^pDDI  ilTpni. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  this  passage  is  as  follows: — We 
predicate  of  Grod  certiEun  positiye  attributes,  as  an  expression  of  our  conviction 
that  God  is  the  most  perfect  being ;  these  positive  attributes,  whatever  per- 
fection thej  describe  as  regards  ourselv^Sf-nrnst^ot  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  as  regards  God.  For  the  term/^perfectio^  itself  implies,  in  reference 
to  ourselves,  the  acguisitum  of  some  qtntity  which  we  did  not  possess  before ; 
and  what  is  to  bo  acquired  is  not  yet  possessed  in  reality,  and  by  some  it  is 
not  acquired  at  all,  though  they  have  the  capacity  of  acquiring  it.  X^exfection, 
in  this  sense,  namely,  as  an  acquisition,  cannot  be  ascribed  to.  God..  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  Commentators  could  find  any  difficulty  in  the  understand- 
ing of  these  words ;  Munk  eays  of  this  passage,  **  un  pen  obscur." 

3  Comp.  ch.  lii. 

^  The  expression  pni<7K1  (D^KSHI)  is  not  quite  exact ;  he  lueaiiB  the 
present  age ;  but  literally  {inK?K  Bignifies  **  fiiture  generationB." 
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the  sun  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  eyes  which  are  too  weak 
to  bear  his  rays.^  Much  more  has  been  said  on  this  topic, 
but  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it  here.  The  idea  is  best  expressed 
in  the  book  of  Psalms  :  nbnn  n'»QT  Hfb,  '*  Silence  is  praise  to 
Thee"  (Ixv.  2).  It  is  a  very  expressive  remark  on  this 
subject ;  for  whatever  we  utter  with  the  intention  of  extolling 
and  of  praising  Him,  contains  something  that  cannot  be 
applied^  to  God,  and  includes  derogatory  expressions;  it  is 
therefore  more  becoming  to  be  silent,  and  to  be  content  with 
intellectual  reflection,^  as  has  been  recommended  by  men 
of  the  highest  culture,'*  in  the  words  "  Commune  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still"  (Ps.  iv.  4).  You 
must  surely  know  the  following  celebrated  passage  in  the  Tal- 
mud^— would  that  all  passages  in  the  Talmud  were  like  that ! 
— although  it  is  known  to  you,  I  quote  it  literally,  as  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  you  the  ideas  contained  in  it :  *'  A  certain 
person,  reading  prayers  in  the  presence  of  Rabbi  Chaninah, 

said,  v^^'owni  prnn  nnwn  bn^iam  n*i2:in  bn^n  bsn,  'God, 

the  great,  the  valiant  and  the  tremendous,  the  powerful,  the 
strong,  and  the  mighty/^  —  The  rabbi  said  to  him,  Have 
you  finished  all  the  praises  of  your  Master?  The  three 
epithets,  wnian*!  ninzin  bll^n  bwn,  'God,  the  great,  the 
valiant  and  the  tremendous,'  we  should  not  have  applied  to 
God,  had  Moses  not  mentioned  them  in  the  Law,  and  had 
not  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue^  come  forward  subse- 

'  Comp.  Chobhoth  ha-lebhabboth,  i.  10. 

«  Arabic  ^On,  "burden;"  Ibn Tibbon,  DOyO ;  Charizi, y-)a3,  "diminished." 
Coinp.  Speyer,  Notes  on  Cbarizi's  version  of  Moreh  Nebhuchim  ad  locum. 
3  Some  editions  of  Ibn  Ti5bon  have  mDpnC'nn,  "reflection,**  instead  of 

nipanonn.   char.  pDnon^i. 

*  This  term  does  not  refer  to  David,  the  author  of  Psalm  iv.,  but  to  those 
wise  men  who  recommended  silent  praise  of  God  in  the  worda   of  David : 

DD33^n  nOK  and  IDTl.  Char,  has  D^dWh  llOVi  It^ND,  "  as  the  wise 
men  have  been  recommended.'*  ^  fiabyl.  Talm.  Berachoth  33  b. 

«  In  our  editions  of  the  Talmud  we  readTHNm  Nll^ni  lUan  ^n^H  Wr\ 

D^^DT  ny  )b  rnon  ,n3Djni  prnn  nxTm  ^noNn  Tiryni  rcNni. 

Charizi  quotes  it  in  a  varied  form,  and  Ba*hya,   in  Chobhoth  ha-lebhabhoth 
(I.  eh.  X.),  again  in  another  form. 
^  The  principal  prayer  (the  eighteen  blessings)  is  generally  believed  to  haTe 
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quently  and  established  their  use  in  the  prayer;  and  you 
say  all  this  I  Let  this  be  illustrated  by  a  parable.  There 
was  once  an  earthly  king,  possessing  millions  of  gold  coin  ; 
he  was  praised  for  owning  millions  of  silver  coin ;  was  this 
not  really  dispraise  to  him  ?"  Thus  far  the  opinion  of  the 
pious  rabbi.  Consider,  first,  how  repulsive'  and  annoying 
the  accumulation  of  all  these  positive  attributes  was  to  him; 
next,  how  he  has  shown  that,  if  we  had  only  to  adapt  our 
speech  to  our  reason,^  we  should  never  have  composed  them,' 
and  we  should  not  have  uttered  any  of  them.  It  has, 
however,  become  necessary  to  address  men  in  words  that 
should  leave  some  idea  in  their  minds,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  saying  of  our  Sages,  "The  Torah  speaks  in  the 
language  of  men/'  the  Creator  has  been  described  to  us  in 
torms  of  our  own  perfections ;  but  we  should  not  on  that 
account  have  uttered  any  other  than  the  three  above- 
mentioned  attributes,  and  we  should  not  have  used  them  as 
names  of  God  except  when  meeting  with  them  in  reading 
the  Law.  Subsequently,  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
who  were  prophets,  introduced  these  expressions  also  into 
the  prayer,  but  we  should  not  on  that  account  use  [in  our 
prayers]  any  other  attributes  of  God.  The  principal  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  this  passage  is  that  there  are  two  reasons 
for  our  employing  those  phrases  in  our  prayers :  first,  they 
occur  in  the  Pentateuch ;  secondly,  the  Prophets  introduced 
them  into  the  prayer.  Were  it  not  for  the  first  reason, 
we  should  never  have  uttered  them ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  second  reason,  we  should  not  have  copied  them  from  the 


been  introduced  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
not  certain ;  it  was  probably  instituted  in  the  days  of  Ezra.  Comp.  Babyl. 
Talm.  Berachoth  33a;  MegiUah  17b. 

'  Ibn  Tibbon,  ID^CDI  IpP^^  "  bis  silencing  and  rejecting :"  Charizi,  2)1 
lOy^l  in3fe(*l,  **  his  great  uneasiness  and  anger." 

3  Some  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  have  13^Dt:6  imiH  1^«,  "if  they 
(i.e.f  the  attributes)  had  been  left  to  depend  on  our  own  reason,'*  to  decide 

whether  wo  should  employ  them  or  not.    Char.  1373C^  13C^&7  in^in  l/K. 

^  Char.  13^3E^n  Is?  (according  to  the  reading  HiO^py  in  some  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  original  text),  **  we  should  not  have  thought  of  them.'* 
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Pentateuch  to  recite  them  in  our  prayers ;  how  then  oonld 
we  approve  of  the  use  of  those  numerous  attributes !  You 
also  learn  from  this  that  we  ought  not  to  mention  and 
employ  in  our  prayers  all  the  attributes  we  find  appUed 
to  God  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets;  for  he  does  not 
say,  "  Were  it  not  that  Moses,  our  Teacher,  said  them,  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  use  them ;''  but  he  adds  another 
condition — ''  and  had  not  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
come  forward  and  established  their  use  in  the  prayer," 
because  only  for  that  reason  are  we  allowed  to  use  them 
in  prayer.  We  cannot  approve  of  what  those  foolish  persons 
do  who  are  extravagant  in  praise,  fluent  and  prolix  in  the 
prayers  they  compose,  and  in  the  hymns  they  make  in  the 
desire  to  approach  the  Creator.  They  describe  God  in  attri- 
butes which  would  be  an  offence  if  applied  to  a  human 
being ;  for  those  persons  have  no  knowledge  of  these  great 
and  important  principles,  which  are  not  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  intelligence  of  man.  Treating  the  Creator  as  a 
familiar  object,  they  describe  Him  and  speak  of  Him  in 
any  expressions  they  think  proper;  they  eloquently  con- 
tinue to  praise  Him  in  that  manner,  and  believe  that  they 
can  thereby  influence  Him  and  produce  an  effect  on  Him. 
If  they  find  some  phrase  suited  to  their  object  in  the  words 
of  the  Prophets  they  are  still  more  inclined  to  consider 
that  they  are  free  to  make  use  of  such  texts — ^which  should 
at  least  be  explained — to  employ  them  in  their  literal  sense, 
to  derive  new  expressions  from  them,  to  form  from  them 
numerous  variations,  and  to  found  whole  compositions  on 
them.  This  license  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  com- 
positions of  the  singers,  preachers,  and  others  who  imagine 
themselves  to  be  able  to  compose  a  poem.  Such  authors 
write  things  which  partly  are  real  heresy,  partly  contain 
such  folly  and  absurdity  that  they  naturally  cause  those 
who  hear  them  to  laugh,  but  also  to  feel  grieved  at  the 
thought  that  such  things  can  be  uttered  in  reference  to 
God.    Were  it  not  that   I  pitied   the  authors^   for  their 

'  According  to  Sachs,  Ha-techlyah  I.  58,  II.  19,  Ibn  Gabirol  ib  meant 
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defects^  and  did  not  wish  to  injure  them,  I  should  have 
cited  some  passages  to  show  you  their  mistakes;  besides, 
the  fault  of  their  compositions  is  obvious  to  all  intelligent 
persons.  You  must  consider  it,  and  think  thus :  If  slander 
and  libel  is  a  great  sin^  how  much  greater  is  the  sin  of 
those  who  speak  with  looseness  of  tongue  in  reference  to  God, 
and  describe  Him  by  attributes  which  are  far  below  Him ;  and 
I  declare  that  they  not  only  commit  an  ordinary  sin,  but 
unconsciously  at  least  incur  the  guilt  of  profanity  and  blas- 
phemy. This  applies  both  to  the  multitude  that  listens  to  such 
prayers,  and  to  the  foolish  man  that  recites  them.  Men, 
however,  who  understand  the  fault  of  such  compositions, 
and,  nevertheless,  recite  them,  may  be  classed,  according 
to  my  opinion,  among  those  to  whom  the  following  words 
are  applied:  "And  the  children  of  Israel  used  words  that 
were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their  God"  (2  Kings 
xvii.  9) ;  and  "  utter  error  against  the  Lord "  (Is.  xxxii. 
6).  If  you  are  of  those  who  regard  the  honour  of  their 
Creator,^  do  not  listen  in  any  way  to  them,  much  less 
utter  what  they  say,  and  still  less  compose  such  prayers, 
knowing  how  great  is  the  offence  of  one  who  hurls  asper- 
sions against  the  Supreme  Being.^  There  is  no  necessity  at 
all  for  you  to  use  positive  attributes  of  God  with  the  view 
of  magnifying  Him  in  your  thoughts,  or  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  have  intro- 
duced in  the  prayers  and  in  the  blessings,  for  this  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  purposes,  and  even  more  than  sufficient,^  as 
Rabbi  Chaninah  said.  Other  attributes,  such  as  occur  in  the 
books  of  the  Prophets,  may  be  uttered  when  we  meet  with 
them  in  reading  those  books ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
what  has  already  been  explained,  that  they  are  either  attri- 
butes of  God's  actions,  or  expressions  implying  the  negation 

«  A  pliraae  taken  from  Mishnah  Chag.  ii.  1,  13ip  HUD  hv  DR  Kt^B^. 

'  A  phrase  taken  from   Babyl.   Talm.,  Succah,  53a,  ^D^D  Dn3*l  n^DH 

»  Char.  y)"ab    TK   130D1    t\>0)rh  r«   vbv,    "  nothing   can  be  added, 
nothing  taken  away."  (Eccl.  iii.  14.) 
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of  the  opposite.  This^  likewise  should  not  be  divulged  to 
the  multitude ;  but  a  reflection  of  this  kind  is  fitted  for  the 
few  only  who  do  not  consider  that  the  glorification  of  Qoi 
does  not  consist  in  uttering  what  is  not  proper,  but  in  refieci- 
ing  what  is  proper. 

We  will  now  conclude  our  exposition  of  the  wise  words  of 
H.  Chaninah.  He  does  not  employ  any  such  simile  as  :  ''  A 
king  who  possesses  millions  of  gold  denarii,  and  is  praised 
as  having  hundreds ;"  for  this  would  imply  that  God's 
perfections,  although  more  perfect  than  those  ascribed 
to  Him,  are  still  of  the  same  kind ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  has  been  proved.  The  excellence  of  the  simile 
consists  in  the  words  :  ''  who  possesses  golden  denarii,  and 
is  praised  as  having  silver  denarii ;"  this  implies  that 
these  attributes,  though  perfections  as  regards  ourselTes, 
are  not  such  as  regards  God ;  in  reference  to  Him  they 
all  include  defects,  as  is  distinctly  suggested  in  the  remark, 
"  Is  this  not  an  offence  to  Him  P" 

I  have  already  told  you  that  all  these  attributes,  whatever 
perfection  they  may  denote  according  to  your  idea,  imply 
defects  in  reference  to  God,  if  applied  to  Him  in  the  same 
sense  as  thoy  are  used  in  reference  to  ourselves.  Solomon 
has  already  given  us  sufficient  instruction  on  this  subject  by 
saying,  "  For  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  there- 
fore let  thy  words  be  few  "  (Eccl.  v.  2). 


CHAPTER  LX. 
On  the  Difference  between   Positive  and  Negative  Attribnfes. 

T  WILL  give  you  in  this  chapter  some  illustrations,  in  order 
that  you  may  better  understand  the  propriety  of  forming 
a,")  many  negative  attributes  as  possible,  and  the  impropriety 

*  That  i»,  the  theory  that  the  attrihutes  are  mere  qualifications  of  God*t 
actions,  or  negation*  of  the  opposite,  must  not  he  made  familiar  to  tbe  muhi- 
tudo  hccauae  thcv  would  not  understand  it. 
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of  aacribing  to  God  any  positive  attributes.  A  person  may 
know  for  certain  that  a  ''ship''  is  in  existence,  but  he 
may  not  know  to  what  object  that  name  is  applied,  whether 
to  a  substance  or  to  an  accident;  a  second  person  then 
learns  that  the  ship  is  not  an  accident ;  a  third,  that  it  is 
not  a  mineral;  a  fourth,  that  it  is  not  a  plant  growing 
in  the  earth;  a  fifth,  that  it  is  not  a  body  whose  parts 
are  joined  together  by  nature ;  a  sixth,  that  it  is  not  a 
flat  object  like  boards  or  doors ;  a  seventh,  that  it  is  not  a 
sphere;  an  eighth,  that  it  is  not  pointed;^  a  ninth,  that  it 
is  not  round-shaped,^  nor  equilateral ;  a  tenth,  that  it  is  not 
solid.  It  is  clear  that  this  tenth  person  has  almost  arrived 
at  the  correct  notion  of  a  "  ship "  by  the  foregoing  nega- 
\t{ve  attributes,  as  if  he  had  exactly  the  same  notion  as 
t^ose  have  who  imagine  it  to  be  a  wooden  substance  which 
is:  hollow^  long,  and  composed  of  many  pieces  of  wood,  that 
J^to  say,  who  know  it  by  positive  attributes.  Of  the  other 
persoDs  in  our  illustration,  each  one  is  more  remote  from  the 
correct  notion  of  the  ship  than  the  next  mentioned,  so  that 
the  first  knows  nothing  about  it  but  the  name.  In  the  same 
manner  you  will  come  nearer  to  the  knowledge  and  com- 
prehension of  God  by  the  negative  attributes.  But  you  must 
be  careful,  in  what  you  negative,  to  negative  by  proof,  not 
by  mere  words,  for  each  time  you  ascertain  by  proof  that  a 
certain  thing,  believed  to  exist  in  the  Creator,  must  be 
negatived,  you  have  undoubtedly  come  one  step  nearer  to 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  some  men  come  very  near  to  God, 
and  others  remain  exceedingly  remote  from  Him,  not  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  vision,  and  believe  that 
God  occupies  a  place,'  which  man  can  physically  approach 
or  from  which  he  can  recede.  Examine  this  well,  know 
it,  and  be  content  with  it.     The  way  which  will  bring  you 

*  /.^.,  a  cone.  '  /.«.,  a  cylinder. 

3  Lit.,  "  that  there  is  a  place."  Ihn  Tibbon,  DIPD  Dk6  K'^IT  vh,  "  not 
that  God  18  occupying  a  place,'*  or  ''not  that  there  (D^,  Arabic  Dn) 
is  a  place."    Char.  D)pD  naip  nbVD^  \i^^Z^  K^.    Palq.  DIpD  DK^  t6. 
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nearer  to  God  has  been  clearly  shown  to  you;  walk  in  it,  if 
you  have  the  desire.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
danger  in  applying  positive  attributes  to  God.  For  it  has 
been  shown  that  every  perfection  we  could  imagine,  even  if 
existing  in  God  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  those  who 
assert  the  existence  of  attributes,  would  in  reality  not  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  imagined  by  us,  but  would  only  be 
called  by  the  same  name,  according  to  our  explanation  ;^  it 

!  would  in  fact  amount  to  a  negation.  {Suppose,  e,g,^  you 
say  He  has  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge,  which  admits 
of  no  change  and  of  no  plurality,  embraces  many  change- 
able things ;  His  knowledge  remains  unaltered,  while  new 
things  are  constantly  formed,  and  His  knowledge  of  a  thing 
before  it  exists,    while  it  exists,   and  when   it  has  ceased 
J  .'  to  exist,  is  the  same  without  the  least  change:  you  would 
thereby  declare  that  His  knowledge  is  not  like  ours ;  and 
similarly  that  His  existence  is  not  like   ours.     You  thus 
necessarily  arrive  at  some  negation,   without  obtaining  a 
true  conception  of  an  essential  attribute ;  on  the  contrary, 
i     you  are  led  to  assume  that  there  is  a  plurality  in  God,  and 
to  believe  that  He,  though  one  essence,  has  several  unknown 
,  I  attributes.     For  if  you  intend  to  affirm  them,  you  cannot 
i  compare  them  with  those  attributes  known  by  us,  and  they 
^A  are  consequently  not  of  the  same  kind.     You  are,  as  it  were, 
^   H  brought  by  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  attributes,^  to  say 
\     I  that  God  is  one  subject  of  which  several  things  are  predi- 
1     I  cp^ted ;  though   the  subject   is  not  like  ordinary   subjects, 
I  y^nd  the  predicates  are  not  like  ordinary  predicates.^    This 

'  Chap.  Ivi.  pag.  201. 

«  The  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbom's  version  have  DnKinn  nrn3  JVyn,  "  the 
reflection  on  the  existence  of  the  attributes,"  which  appears  to  be  a  cormptioa 
of  Dnxinn  nvnn  p:yn,  as  rendered  by  Charizi. 

»  Charizi:  D^N15r:n  I^KD  Ninn  TDIDn  1^«1,  "  and  that  subject  is  not  like 

those   predicates."     The  Arabic  original  (ed.   Munk)  has  likewise  "^^l  vt) 

T\^\crxch^  nnn  bnO  inVID^K-    Munk  prefers  this  reading   to  that  of 

other  Mss.:  nK^iDno!?K  ^pn  vhi  nKXTiiio^x  nin  ^ho  mvio^x  ^  vh 

riN^IOnD^N  ni n  ^hO.   The  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon  agrees  with  the  latter  read- 
ing, which  appears  to  be  the  correct  one.    The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show 
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belief  would  ultimately  lead  us  to   associate  other  things    ff 
with  God,^  and  not  to  believe  that  He  is  One.    For  of  every  // 
subject  certain  things  can  undoubtedly  be  predicated,  and// 
although  in  reality  subject  and  predicate  are  combined  in  one  /  / 
thing,  by  the  actual  definition  they  consist  of  two  elements/  / 
the  notion  contained  in  the  subject  not  being  the  same  as  tha^  / 
contained  in  the  predicate.     In  the  course  of  this  treatise^ 
it  will  be  proved  to  you  that  God  cannot  be  a  compound, 
and  that  He  is  simple  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  ^ 

I  do  not  merely  declare^  that  he  who  affirms  attributes  of  ^j 
God  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  Creator, 
admits  some  association  with  God,  or  conceives  Him  to 
be  different  from  what  He  is;  but  I  say  that  he  uncon-^ 
sciously  loses  his  belief  in  God.  For  he  whose  knowledge 
concerning  a  thing  is  insufficient,  understands  one  part  of 
it  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  other,  as,  e.  g.,  a  person  who 
knows   that   man    possesses    life,   but  does   not  know  that 

that  the  whole  theory  of  the  attrihutes  consists  in  the  fact  that  something  ia 
predicated  of  God ;  and  although  they  confess  that  snhject  and  predicate  are 
ahove  comparison  with  anything  known  to  us,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
assume  a  duality,  or  even  a  plurality:  a  suhject  and  one  or  several  predi- 
cates. If  the  author  had  wished  to  express  the  idea  that  suhject  and  predicate 
are  two  distinct  things,  he  would  prohahly  not  have  used  the  phrase  **  that 
subject  is  not  like  those  predicates,"  but  ''subject  and  predicate  are  not 
identical**  pHK  DW).  For  the  assertion  that  two  things  are  not  alike  does 
not  include  that  they  are  not  two  distinct  objects. 

^  According  to  Shemtob  and  Efodi,  ''homonymity;"  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here ;  because  from  the  reason  which  follows  it  is  clear 
that  Maimonides  meant  here  an  association  or  a  combination  of  seTeial 
elements  (the  subject  and  the  predicate)  into  one  whole.  Subject  and  pre- 
dicate may  form  one  whole  in  reality,  but  they  are  defined  each  by  its  own 
separate  definition.  The  Arabic  y^  and  the  Hebrew  ^IRE^  admit  of  several 
significations :  1,  association  or  participation  of  two  subjects  in  a  certain  thing ; 

2,  homonymity  (the  participation  of  two  different  things  in  the  same  name) ; 

3 ,  combination  of  various  elements  to  form  one  whole. 
«  Comp.  Part  II.,  i.  4. 
^  Maimonides  does  not  say  here,   that  the  Attributists  could  refute  the 

three  charges  mentioned  here,  as  Munk  believes,  but  merely  that  he  does  not 
bring  these  three  charges  against  them,  as  they  would  imply  that  the  Attri- 
butists have  some  knowledge  of  God ;  but  Maimonides  is  of  opinion  that  they 
do  not  possess  any  such  knowledge. 


/ 
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(man  possesses  understanding ;  but  in  reference  to  God,  in 
whose  real  existence  there  is  no  plurality,  it  is  impossible 
that  one  thing  should  be  known,  and  another  unknown. 
Similarly  he  who  associates  an  object  with  [the  properties 
of]  another  object,  conceives  a  true  and  correct  notion  of  the 
one  object,  and  appUes  that  notion  also  to  the  other ;  while 
those  who  admit  the  attributes  of  God,  do  not  consider  them 
as  identical  with  His  essence,  but  as  extraneous  elements.^ 
Again,  he  who  conceives  an  incorrect  notion  of  an  object, 
must  necessarily  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  object  to  some 
extent;  he,  however,  who  says  that  taste  belongs  to  the 
category  of  quantity  has  not,  according  to  my  opinion,  an 
incorrect  notion  of  taste,  but  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  for  he  does  not  know  to  what  object  the  term 
*'  taste  "  is  to  be  applied. — This  is  a  very  difficult  subject ; 
consider  it  well. 

According  to  this  explanation  you  will  understand,  that 
those  who  do  not  recognise,  in  reference  to  God,  the  negation 
of  things,  which  others  negative  by  clear  proof,  are  deticient 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  are  remote  from  compre- 
hending Him.  Consequently,  the  smaller  the  number  of 
things  is  which  a  person  can  negative  in  relation  to 
God,  the  less  he  knows  of  Him,  as  has  been  explained  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter;  but  the  man  who  aflBrms 
an  attribute  of  God,  knows  nothing  but  the  name  ;  for  the 
object  to  which,  in  his  imagination,  he  applies  that  name, 
does  not  exist ;  it  is  a  mere  fiction  and  invention,  as  if  he 
applied  that  name  to  a  non-existing  being,  for  there  is, 
in  reality,  no  such  object.  E.g,^  some  one  has  heard  of  the 
elephant,  and  knows  that  it  is  an  animal,  and  wishes  to 
know  its  form  and  nature.     A  person,  who  is  either  misled 

>  The  association  of  some  other  heing  with  God  would  mean  that  some 
heing  is  endowed  with  properties  or  qualities  like  those  possessed  hy  God. 
Those  who  belieye  in  such  an  association  seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
God,  hut  wrongly  transfer  what  they  know  of  God  to  other  beings.  The 
Attributists,  when  they  speak  of  one  divine  Being  endowed  with  attributes, 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God,  and  the  divine  being,  consisting  of 
substance  and  attributes,  exists  only  in  their  imagination. 
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or  misleading,  tells  him  it  is  an  animal  with  one  leg, 
three  wings,  lives  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  has  a  trans- 
parent body ;  its  face  is  wide  like  that  of  a  man,  has  the 
same  form  and  shape,  speaks  like  a  man,  flies  sometimes 
in  the  air,  and  sometimes  swims  like  a  fish.  I  should  not 
say,  that  he  described  the  elephant  incorrectly,  or  that  he 
has  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  elephant,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  thing  thus  described  is  an  invention  and  fiction, 
and  that  in  reality  there  exists  nothing  like  it ;  it  is  a  non- 
existing  being,  called  by  the  name  of  a  really  existing 
being,  and  like  the  griffin,  the  centaur,  and  similar  imaginary 
combinations  for  which  simple  and  compound  names  have 
been  borrowed  from  real  things.  The  present  case  is  analo- 
gous ;  namely,  God,  praised  be  His  name,  exists,  and  His 
existence  has  been  proved  to  be  absolute  and  perfectly 
simple,  as  I  shall  explain.  If  such  a  simple,  absolutely 
existing  essence  were  said  to  have  attributes^  as  has  been 
contended,  and  were  combined  with  extraneous  elements, 
it  would  in  no  way  be  an  existing  thing,  as  has  been 
proved  by  us ;  and  when  we  say  that  that  essence,  which 
is  called  "  God,"  is  a  substance  with  many  properties  by 
which  it  can  be  described,  we  apply  that  name  to  an  object 
which  does  not  at  all  exist.  Consider,  therefore,  what  are 
the  consequences  of  affirming  attributes  of  God!  As  to 
those  attributes  of  God  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
in  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  we  must  assume  that  they  are 
exclusively  employed,  as  has  been  stated  by  us,  to  convey  to 
us  some  notion  of  the  perfections  of  the  Creator,  or  to 
express  qualities  of  actions  emanating  from  Him. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  LXL* 

Oh  the  Xanie^  of  God. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  names  of  GK>d  occurring  in 
Srript  jjne,  are  derived  from  His  actions/  except  one,  namely 
the  Terragrammaton,  which  consists  of  the  letters  yod,Ut 
item  and  he.  This  name  is  applied  exclusively  to  God, 
and  is  on  that  account  called  Shem  ha-meforash^  '^The 
prv^per  name^'  It  is  the  distinct  and  exclusive  designation 
ot  the  IHvine  Being ;  whilst  His  other  names  are  common 
Cvxizis.  and  are  derived  from  actions,  to  which  some  of  oar 
ow:i  are  sfmiUr,  as  we  have  aliead v  explained.   Even  the  name 


'  Ix  :^  c2u?«cr  aa^i  t&OK  vbkb  fbllov  Ozi-— Izx.),  the  author  explaioi 

t^  xuH»  ^'  ucki :  4^^^  v.^^  th(3se  vhkh  refer  to  His  enence  and  existenee 

'■:ii. — ^t/  ;  jAi  ^^   t^M«  vhkh  express  His  relation  to  the  universe  (Ixt.— 

jxx  \     CI-  IxiT.  2s  a  M^::«»I  to  :be  explsnsTifln  of  the  phrase  "  What  is  Hb 

attoiif .'  ~    :^.  li  ::  '  :  <bi,  Ixt. — >xTiL  a  preparation  for  ch.  Ixviii. — Izz. 

*  )U=8ciuM  AM»  ax  Bcaa  tt>  ar  that  all  the  namea  of  God  are  dedred 
ir.n&  ^p«r^  S30f  *r^  b  <ierireii  bj  him  from  nUlK,  hut  that  tbey  refer 
V  .-xfc^i:3.  aL-Ck-caw  asii  tba«&£«  iachade  a  vhoie  elaas  rather  than  one  individoal 

i  r'^^Sr^^  2r,  :x^  ^-ta*  saae  vhich  is  made  clear/'  or  •«  the  name  which 
»  Ma<art»<.~*  «. «..  »  exrI^iiT«tT  applied  to  one  Being,   and  therefore  dis- 
X:»r:u5  OftiMaw  v^jc^  S^ts^  ibe  «p«tft]ker  meins :  while  other  nouns,  as  appel- 
ac^TWv  V?^5  *""  A  v^oue  ^laas^  aai  in  naiE|^  theai  ve  do  not  distinctly  indictte 
tW  «?«vuC  ."^NKC  c^  vxtr  tS:«ghu    The  vraal  torn  for  a  proper  name  is  DT 
^l***0"^    "t  *CX  ^X7  ar^  t^  IMP  exdnan^  applied  to  one  thing;  bit 
»  tt  ^NJ^cMvcir  w  immTs  xsaDe  ^e  tms  CTCCTI  CS»  is  used  in  the  Kishnah 
.t  A»w  f^  i  ^  S3»i  3.  ^  G^BLin  ji^  39.  2  :    Soca,  38  a),  the  author  gives 
iK  ;^  TcrOK'fttCfK     M,£3.'&  2*  siitakca  in  mring,  *•  Lea    mots   CniDDH  OC^ 
^>i.ssiMxU4.  T.-vBiai..  ^\   jurdiifa:  sasa  doote  le  nom  de  Dieu  distinctement 
^.ttv'CTvv. '      rVrn  s  sc  icasc  thas  SHS  also  denotea  "  to  pronounce  dis« 
ti(*v^>  -      ^'i^*  :^  ti«  "aTjci  hiai  t^  sc^eai&rasiaQ  in  the  passage  quoted,  the 

a*  .>vx  A  ,i*  M.-»lnrtV  i»C9iai  vV  asr^  ^"^-  T^  *C2  »^*  KirUT  BH^DOn  W 
^%'u,^  >^nr  MAi  *^  ^CC  C'T'aS  JCrr  KVar  DBT.  in  the  Boraitha,  quoted 
i»  v>«#  vWuiiS«k  :iW  twrm  ^'nSS^"^  ST  s  explained  hy  ^  inron  DC^,  "the 
>Ma»  <*?^<a:::  f  t^a^iic  >*  H^.  '  a»i  is  cuBCndistiDgiushed  from  *133,  ••  substi- 
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^a"TM  (Adonai,  "  Lord,"),  which  has  been  substituted  for  the 
Tetragrammaton,^  is  derived  from  the  appellative  "lord;" 
comp.  niwp  lariM  V^wn  ^aiW  U7'^«n  nni :  "  The  man  who  is  the 
lord  of  the  land  spake  roughly  to  us  "  (Gen.  xliii  30).  The 
diflFerence  between  Adoni  C^^^.,  "  my  lord "),  with  chirek 
under  the  nun,  or  Adonai  (^?^^)  with  kamets,  is  similar 
to  the  difference  between  Sari  ^IP),  "my  prince,"  and 
Sardi,  Abraham's  wife  (ib.  xvi.  1),  the  latter  form  denoting 
majesty  and  acknowledged  distinction.^  An  angel  is  also 
addressed  as '' A^ondi;''  e.g.,  nin^^n  W3  bw  ^31^,  ^' Adondi 
(My  lord),  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee  ''^  {ib.  xviii.  3).  I 
have  restricted  my  explanation  to  the  term  Adundi,  the 
substitute  for  the  Tetragrammaton,  because  it  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  God  than  any  of  the  other  names  which 
are  in   frequent   use,  like   dayyan  (1*1,  "judge*'),  ahaddai 

^  It  appears  that  Maimonidea  refrains  as  much  as  possible  from  writing,  not 
only  the  Tetragrammaton*  but  also  the  name  {Adonai)  substituted  for  it,  and 
therefore  be  paraphrases  it  as  above.  -rThis  mode  of  expression  continues  to  be 
used  bj  many  Jews. 

*  DlDy,  Heb.  riwD,  is  synonymous  with  D^DDH,  Hob.  inn ;  Maimonides 

flays  that  the  syllable  ai  C*"  ot  —\  in  words  like  Sarai,  is  not  a  pronominal 
suffix  but  a  noun-termination.  By  the  omission  of  the  limiting  pronoun  '*  my," 
and  saying  "  Lord,**  "  Prince,"  instead  of  "  my  Lord,"  and  "my  Prince,**  the 
speaker  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  title  is  recognised  generally,  and  not 
by  himself  alone.  The  commentators  (eee  Munk)  think  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Maimonides,  the  ending  ai  (^—)  indicates  two  things — 1,  Pluralis 

majestatis ;  2,  the  character  of  the  noun  itself  (P*1K,  Hlfi^)  as  an  appellative, 
including  a  whole  class  of  individuals.  The  introduction  of  the  second  sig- 
nification is  entirely  out  of  place  here,  where  the  difference  between  the 
suffixes  ^  and  ^—  is  to  be  defined.     Besides,  it  has  already  been  stated  that 

Adonai  is  an  appellative ;  and  lastly,  the  instance  quoted,  viz.,  n(^^  would  not 

illustrate  the  explanation.  The  names  given  to  persons  generally  include  some 
element  of  honour  and  distinction ;  in  the  present  case  this  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  '^'Xt*,  An  objection  has  been  raised  by  some  commentators  that 
Sarah  is  described  as  more  honourable  than  Sarai;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  fact  that  "  Sarai  '*  likewise  served  as  an  expression  of  distinction. 

*  In  the  MasBorah  this  is  marked  as  E^lp,  '*  holy,**  that  is,  referring  to  God, 
and  not  to  an  angel ;  the  same  is  stated  by  Maimonides  himself  in  Tad  ha- 
chazakah  (Yesode  ha-toiah,  vi.  9).  In  the  latter  work,  where  he  describes 
the  laws,  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  traditional  explanation;  in  this  philo- 
sophical work  he  sometimes  deviates  from  it. 

q2 
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CHAPTER  LXI.^ 

Chi  the  Namea  of  God. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  names  of  God  occurring  in 
Script  are,  are  derived  from  His  actions,^  except  one,  namely 
the  Tetragrammaton,  which  consists  of  the  letters  yod,  hi, 
mu  and  h^.  This  name  is  applied  exclusively  to  Gbd, 
and  is  on  that  account  called  Shetn  Aa-me/orash,^  "The 
proper  name/'  It  is  the  distinct  and  exclusive  designation 
of  the  Divine  Being ;  whilst  His  other  names  are  common 
nouns,  and  are  derived  from  actions,  to  which  some  of  our 
own  are  similar,  as  we  have  already  explained.   Even  the  name 

*  In  this  chapter  and  those  which  follow  (Izi.— Ixx.),  the  author  explain! 
the  names  of  God :  t;tz.,  (1)  those  which  refer  to  His  essence  and  existence 
(Ixi. — Ixiv.) ;  and  (2)  those  which  express  His  relation  to  the  universe  (Ixv.— 
Ixx.).  Ch.  Ixiv.  is  a  sequel  to  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  '*  What  is  Hu 
name?"  (ch.  Ixiii.) ;  ch.  Ixv. — Ixyii.  a  preparation  for  ch.  Ixviii. — ^Izx. 

'  Maimonides  does  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  names  of  God  are  denied 
from  verbs,  since  *3TK  is  derived  by  him  from  HWIX,  but  that  they  refer 
to  certain  actions,  and  therefore  include  a  whole  class  rather  than  one  indiridusl 
being. 

3  CniDtDH  DET,  lit,  **  the  name  which  is  made  dear/'  or  ^  the  name  which 
is  separated,"  i.  e.,  is  exclusively  appUed  to  one  Being,  and  therefore  dis- 
tinctly indicates  which  being  the  speaker  means ;  while  other  nouna,  as  appel- 
latives, apply  to  a  whole  class,  and  in  using  them  we  do  not  distinctly  indicate 
the  special  object  of  our  thought.  The  usual  term  for  a  proper  name  is  UV 
nnVDH  (or  ^t3")&  DVy  D^),  the  name  exclusively  applied  to  one  thing;  bat 
as  in  reference  to  God's  name  the  term  fi^llDDil  DC^  is  used  in  the  Mishnah 
(Toma,  6,  2),  and  in  the  Gemara  (t^.,  39,  2 ;  Sota,  38  a),  the  author  gives 
it  the  preference.  Munk  is  mistaken  in  saying,  *'  Les  mots  KHIDDn  D6^ 
(Mishnah,  Toma  6,  2), ,  signifient  sans  doute  le  nom  de  Dieu  distinctement 
prononcc.''  There  is  no  doubt  that  E^S  also  denotes  "  to  pronounce  dii- 
tinctly;"   but  if  the  word  had  this  signification  in  the  passage  quoted,  the 

author  of  the  Mishnah,  instead  of  saying  ^HJ  JHD  ^DD  KVV  KinfiT  BHlDOn  DE' 
would  have  said  'U1  ^&D  E^'tl&D  KVV  KIHCT  U^.    In  the  Boraitha,  quoted 

in  the  Gemara,  the  term  l£n\QD7\  DK'  is  explained  by  v  IWDH  DB',  "the 
name  especially  applied  to  Me,"  and  is  contradistinguished  from  ^33,  **  substi- 
tute.'* 
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*3TN  (Adonai,  "  Lord,"),  which  has  been  substituted  for  the 
Tetragrammaton,^  is  derived  from  the  appellative  "lord;" 
comp.  nwp  13rw  V^NH  ''3TN  W^HH  nni :  "  The  man  who  is  the 
lord  of  the  land  spake  roughly  to  us  "  (Gen.  xliii.  30).  The 
diflFerenee  between  Adoni  QT^^.,  "my  lord"),  with  chirek 
under  the  nun,  or  Adonai  Qt^^)  with  kametSy  is  similar 
to  the  difference  between  Sari  C"??^),  "my  prince,"  and 
Sardiy  Abraham's  wife  (ib.  xvi.  1),  the  latter  form  denoting 
majesty  and  acknowledged  distinction.^  An  angel  is  also 
addressed  dA'' Akondi;'*  e.g.,  ninm  S3  bw  ''3"TW,  ''Adonai 
(My  lord),  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee  "^  {ih,  xviii.  3).  I 
have  restricted  my  explanation  to  the  term  Adonai,  the 
substitute  for  the  Tetragrammaton,  because  it  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  God  than  any  of  the  other  names  which 
are  in   frequent   use,  like   dayyan  (1*1,  "judge*'),  ahaddai 

^  It  appears  that  Maimonides  refrains  as  much  as  possible  from  writing,  not 
only  the  Tetragrammaton,  but  also  the  name  {Adonai)  substituted  for  it,  and 
therefore  he  paraphrases  it  as  above.  -rThis  mode  of  expression  continues  to  be 
used  by  many  Jews. 

*  DlOy,  Heb.  Hv/D,  is  synonymous  with  D^DDH,  Heb.  inn ;  Maimonides 

says  that  the  syllable  ai  P—  or  —\  in  words  like  Sarai',  is  not  a  pronominal 
suffix  but  a  noun-termination.  By  the  omission  of  the  limiting  pronoun  "  my/' 
and  saying  **  Lord,"  "  Prince,"  instead  of  "  my  Lord,**  and  "my  Prince,"  the 
speaker  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  title  is  recognised  generally,  and  not 
by  himself  alone.  The  commentators  (see  Munk)  think  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Maimonides,  the  ending  ai  P— )  indicates  two  things — 1,  Pluralis 

majestatis ;  2,  the  character  of  the  noun  itself  (P*lKy  Hl^)  as  an  appellative, 
including  a  whole  class  of  individuals.  The  introduction  of  the  second  sig- 
nification is  entirely  out  of  place  here,  where  the  difference  between  the 
suffixes  ^  and  ^—  is  to  be  defined.     Besides,  it  has  already  been  stated  that 

Adonai  is  an  appellative ;  and  lastly,  the  instance  quoted,  viz.,  n(^^  would  not 

illustrate  the  explanation.  The  names  given  to  persons  generally  include  some 
element  of  honour  and  distinction ;  in  the  present  case  this  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  ^'^.  An  objection  has  been  raised  by  some  commentators  that 
Sarah  is  described  as  more  honourable  than  Sarai;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  fact  that  "  Sarai  **  likewise  served  as  an  expression  of  distinction. 

*  In  the  Massorah  this  is  marked  as  E^lp,  '*  holy,"  that  is,  referring  to  God, 
and  not  to  an  angel ;  the  same  is  stated  by  Maimonides  himself  in  Yad  ha- 
chazakah  (Yesode  ha-topih,  vi.  9).  In  the  latter  work,  where  he  describet 
the  lawS)  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  traditional  explanation;  in  this  philo- 
sophical work  he  sometimes  deviates  from  it. 

a  2 
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(nar,  "almighty")/  tsaddik  (p^lS,  "righteous'*),  channun 
(]13n,  "gracious"),  rachum  (Dim,  " merciful *'),  and  elohim 
(DTrbM,  "  chief  ") ;  all  these  terms  are  unquestionably  appella- 
tives and  derivatives.  The  derivation  of  the  name,  consist- 
ing of  yod,  M^  van,  and  M,^  is  not  positively  known,*  the 
word  having  no  additional  signification.  This  sacred  name, 
which,  as  you  know,  was  not  pronounced  except  in  the 
sanctuary  by  the  appointed  priests,  when  they  gave  the 
sacerdotal  blessing,*  and  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,*  undoubtedly  denotes  something  which  is 
peculiar  to  God,  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  being. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  of  which  we 
have  now  but  a  slight  knowledge,  the  Tetragrammaton, 
in  the  way  it  was  pronounced,  conveyed  the  meaning  of 
"absolute  existence."  In  short,  the  majesty  of  the  name 
and  the  great  dread  of  uttering  it,  are  connected  with  the 
fact  that  it  denotes  Qod  Himself,  without  including  in  its 
meaning  any  names  of  the  things  created  by  Him.  Thus  our 
Sages  say :  "  *  My  name '  (''tttt?.  Numb.  vi.  27)  means  the  name 
which  is  peculiar  to  Me/'  All  other  names  of  God  have 
reference  to  qualities,  and  do  not  signify  a  simple  substance, 
but  a  substance  with  attributes,  they  being  derivatives.  On 
that  account  it  is  believed  that  they  imply  the  presence 
of  a  plurality  in  God,  I  mean  to  say,  the  presence  of 
attributes,  that  is,  of  some  extraneous  element  superadded 
to  His  essence.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  all  derivative  names ; 
they  imply  the  presence  of  some  attribute  and  its  sub- 
stratum, though  this  be  not  distinctly  named.*     As,  how- 

^  This  instance  is  absent  in  the  Arabic  and  in  the  version  of  Charizi. 
'  Char.  K'M  VKI  K'H  Tl^  n  UH^  IX^H,  which  they  pronounce  "  yorf  A/ 
vau  Ur  Comp.  Yad  ha-chazakah  II.,  xiv.  10,  V'KI  K'^H  in^D  nan^H  DOT 

3  The  verb  H^H  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  root  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton, although  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  known.  MaimonidM 
admits  that  it  may  signify  *' absolute  existence"  or  "essence,'*  but  does  not 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  verb  ^^'^. 

*  Mishnah  Sotah,  \'ii.  6,  and  Yoma  vi.  2. 

6  Babyl.  Talmud  Sotah,  38a. 

'  That  is,  the  adjective  uaed.  a«  a  noon^  e.g.y   **  the  great,*'  includes  two 
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3ver,  it  has  been  proved/  that  God  is  not  a  substratum 
capable  of  attributes,  we  are  convinced  that  those  appella- 
tives when  employed  as  names  of  God,  only  indicate  the 
relation  of  certain  actions  to  Him,  or  they  convey  to  us 
some  notion  of  His  perfection.^ 

Hence  R.  Chaninah  would  have  objected  to  the  expression 
Sni3m  nirun  byi^Tl  "the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  tre- 
mendous/' had  it  not  been  for  the  two  reasons  mentioned  by 
him ;  because  such  expressions  lead  men  to  think  that  the 
attributes  are  essential,  i.e.,  they  are  perfections  actually 
present  in  God.  The  frequent  use  of  names  of  God  derived 
from  actions,  led  to  the  belief  that  He  had  as  many  [essential] 
attributes  as  there  were  actions  from  which  the  names  were 
derived.  The  following  promise  was  therefore  made,  im- 
plying that  mankind  will  at  a  certain  future  time  under- 
stand this  subject,  and  be  free  from  the  error  it  involves : 
"  In  that  day  will  the  Lord  be  One,  and  His  name  One " 
(Zech.  xiv.  9).  The  meaning  of  this  prophecy  is  this :  He 
being  One,  will  then  be  called  by  one  name,  which  will 
indicate  the  essence  of  God ;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  His 
sole  name  will  be  a  derivative  [viz.,  "One"].*  In  the  Pirke 
Rabbi  Eliezer  (ch.  iii.),  occurs  the  following  passage  :  **  Be- 
fore the  universe  was  created,  there  was  only  the  Almighty 
and  His  name."  Observe,  how  clearly  the  author  states  that 
all  these  appellatives  employed  as  names  of  God  came  into 
existence  after  the  Creation.  This  is  true;  for  they  all 
refer  to  actions  connected  with  the  Universe.  If,  however, 
you  consider  His  essence  as  separate  and  as  abstracted  from 
all  actions,  you  will  not  describe  it  by  an  appellative,  but 


elements :  the  quality,  and  the  substratum  to  which  the  quality  is  attached, 
although  that  substratum  is  not  mentioned  and  must  be  supplied. 
'  See  II.  ch.  i.,  aqq,  ^  See  ch.  lix. 

3  Arabic  KpnCTD  n:K  K^ ;  H^K  is  governed  by  ^:V\    The  translation  of 
Munk:  '*etcene  sera  point  un  nom  deriv^,"  is  inaccurate.    Comp.  Targum 

n^3D  in  n^^l  KO^yn  n^V^  n^Ol^  nw,  *«  for  His  name  will  be  finnly  esta- 
blished  in  the  world,  and  there  wiU  be  none  besides  Him."  Ibn  Ezra  holds 
that  the  tetragrammaton  is  meant. 
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by  a  proper  noun,  which  exclusively  indicates  that  essence. 
Every  other  name  of  God  is  a  derivative,  except  this 
Tetragrammaton,  which  is  a  real  nonien  proprium,^  and  must 
not  be  considered  from  any  other  point  of  view.  You  must 
beware  of  sharing  the  error  of  those  who  write  amulets 
(kameoth).  Whatever  you  hear  of  them,  or  read  in  their 
works,  especially  in  reference  to  the  names  which  they  form 
by  combination,  is  utterly  senseless;  they  call  these  com- 
binations shenioth  (names),  and  believe  that  their  pronuncia- 
tion demands  sanctification  and  purification,  and  that  by 
using  them  they  are  enabled  to  work  miracles.  Rational 
persons  ought  not  to  listen  to  such  men,  nor  in  any  way 
believe  their  assertions.  No  other  name  is  called  sheni 
ha-meforaah  except  this  Tetragrammaton,  which  is  written, 
but  is  not  pronounced  according  to  its  letters.  The  words 
b^r\W>  ''3n  n«  ID-inn  HD,  "  Thus  shall  ye  bless  the  children 
of  Israel"  (Numb,  vi  23)  are  interpreted  in  Siphri'  as 
follows  :  "  *  7%?^,'  in  the  holy  language ;  again  *  thus,  with 
the  ahem  ha-meforash.'*  The  following  remark  is  also  found 
there :  **  In  the  sanctuary  [the  name  of  God  is  pronounced] 
as  it  is  spelt,  but  elsewhere  by  its  substitutes. '^  In  the 
Talmud,®  the  following  passage  occurs :  '"Thus*  (HD),  i.e., 
with  the  ahem  ha-meforash, — You  say  [that  the  priests, 
when  blessmg  the  people,  had  to  pronounce]  the  sliem  ha* 
me/orash ;  this  was  perhaps  not  the  case,  as  they  may  have 
used  other  names  instead. — We  infer  it  from  the  words 
'»»tt;  riN  IDtt?") :  '  And  they  shall  put  My  name '  (Numb.  vL 
27),  i.e.,  My  name,  which  is  peculiar  to  Me."  It  has 
thus  been  shown  that  the  ahetn  ha-fneforash  (the  proper 
name  of  God)  is  the  Tetragrammaton,  and  that  this  is  the 
only  name  which  includes  nothing  but  His  essence,  and 
therefore  our  Sages  in  referring  to  this  sacred  term  said 
**  *  My  natne '  means  the  one  which  is  peculiar  to  Me  alone." 

^  The  other   names,  Yah  and  Ehyeh,  apparently  derived  from  the  same 
root    (n^n),  are  regarded  by  Maimonides  as  appellatives.    See  chapter  Iziii. 
^  Ad  locum  (Numb.  vi.  22). 
*  Talm.  Bubyl.  Sutah  38a. 
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In  the  next  chapter  I  will  explain  the  circumstances 
which  brought  men  to  a  belief  in  the  power  of  Shemoth 
(names  of  God) ;  I  will  point  out  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  lay  open  to  you  its  mystery,  and  not  any  doubt 
will  be  left  in  your  mind,  unless  you  prefer  to  be  mis- 
guided. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

On  the  divine  Names  of  God  composed  of/our,  twelve,  and  forty- 
two  letters. 

We  were  commanded  that/  in  the  sacerdotal  blessing,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  should  be  pronounced  as  it  is  written^  in  the 
form  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  i.e.,  the  Shem  ha-nieforash.  It 
was  not  known  to  every  one  how  the  name  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced, what  vowels  were  to  be  given  to  each  consonant,  and 
whether  some  of  the  letters  capable  of  reduplication^  should 
receive  a  dagesh.  Wise  men  successively  transmitted  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name^ ;  it  was  only  communicated  to 
a  distinguished  disciple  once  in  seven  years.  I  must,  how- 
ever, add  that  the  statement,  '*  The  wise  men  communicated 
the  Tetragrammaton  to  their  children  and  their  disciples 
once  in  seven  years,"*  does  not  only  refer  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion but  also  to  its  meaning,  which  makes  the  name  a  nomen 
proprium  of  God,  and  includes  metaphysical  knowledge. 

^  Numb.  vi.  22,  $qq.  As  to  the  detailed  rules,  see  Yad  ha-chazakah  Book 
II.  (Sepher  ahabha)  Hilcboth  Tefillah,  ziv.  The  act  of  pronouncing  the  bless- 
ing is  generally  called  D^&3  HIK^^^  *<  lifting  up  the  hands,*'  or  pH,  lit. 
"  dais,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  priests  ascend  some  elevated  place 
and  lift  up  their  hands  when  pronouncing  the  blessing. 
.  *  See  Babyl.  Talm.,  Sotah  37b  and  38a  ;  Comp.  also  preceding  chapter. 

'  That  is,  vau  and  the  second  hi\  for  yod  can  have  no  dagesh  being  the 
first  letter  of  the  word,  and  the  first  hi  does  not  take  dagesh,  as  he  can  only 
take  a  dageah  at  the  end  of  a  word.    Charizi  HIDI  IK,  "  or  without  a  dagesh.** 

»  Char.,  niD^  py,  "how  it  is  to  be  learnt." 

^  Babyl.  Talm.  Kiddushin,  71a.  The  portion  firom  **!  must,  however,"  to 
'*  unce  in  wren  years  "  is  omitted  in  Charizi*  s  version. 
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Our  Sages  knew  in  addition  a  name  of  God  which  consisted 
of  twelve  letters/  inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  Tetragramma- 
ton.  I  believe  that  this  was  not  a  single  noun^  bat  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  words,  the  sum  of  their  letters  being 
twelve,  and  that  these  words  were  used  by  our  Sages 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Tetragrammaton,  whenever  they 
met  with  it  in  the  course  of  their  reading  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  at  present  substitute  for  it  aJeph^ 
dakth,  etc.  [i.^.,  Adondi].  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  name 
also,  consisting  of  twelve  letters,  was  in  this  sense  more 
distinctive  than  the  name  Adondi:  it  was  never  withheld 
from  any  of  the  students ;  whoever  wished  to  learn  it,  had 
the  opportunity  given  to  him  without  any  reserve  :*  not  so 
the  Tetragrammaton ;  those  who  knew  it  did  not  communi- 
cate it  except  to  a  son  or  a  disciple,  once  in  seven  years. 
When,  however,  unprincipled  men^  had  become  acquainted 
with  tliat  name  which  consists  of  twelve  letters,  and  in 
consequence  had  become  corrupt  in  faith — ^as  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  persons  with  imperfect  knowledge  become 
aware  that  a  thing  is  not  such  as  they  had  imagined — the 
Sages  concealed  also  that  name,  and  only  communicated  it 
to  the  worthiest  among  the  priests,  that  they  should  pro- 

^  Babyl.  Talm.,  Kiddushin  71a.  The  name  consiBting  of  twelve  letters  U 
not  given  in  the  Talmud.  Maimonides,  therefore,  conjeoturos  that  it  did  not 
consist  of  a  single  word  but  of  an  entire  phrase.  Narboni,  in  his  Commentary, 
is  surprised  that  Maimonides  ignored  the  form  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Sefer  ha-bahir,  in  the  name  of  B.  Nechunyah  ben  Hakanah,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  tetragrammaton  pronounced  in  three  different  ways,  according 

to  yya:.  b};D_\  ^yo.*.— The  suffix  in    Dm^y,   "  with  them,"  refers  to  the 

D^DSn,  **  wise  men,"  mentioned  before. 

2  nn  KJ1JVD  vh\  Mi.,  ''and  there  was  no  stint  in  it."  The  phrase  is 
not  translated  in  the  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon.  It  is  said  in  contradistinction 
to  the  rule  laid  down  concerning  the  tetragrammaton  (Kiddushin  71a)  viz., 
*'  that  it  should  be  kept  a  secret.*' 

3  Arab.    JIS^DD,   "free,'*  "following  their  own  course";    Ibn  Tibbon, 

D^Vna  ;  Charizi  adds,  D^nblK^DI,  "unrestricted"  or  "easy,"  not  feeling  any 
regret  at  the  renunciatioa  of  the  principles  in  which  they  have  been  brought 

up,  the  opposite  of  the  D^E^,  the  well- trained,  who  would  be  perplexed  n^^^)» 
and  seek  relief  in  a  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty.    See  Introduction,  page  6. 
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Dounce  it  when  they  blessed  the  people  in  the  Temple; 
for  the  Tetragraiomatoa  was  no  longer  uttered  in  the 
sanctuary  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  with  the  death  of  Simeon  the 
Just,  his  brother  priests  discontinued  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  blessing;^  they  used,  instead, 
this  name  of  twelve  letters.  It  is  further  stated,'  that 
at  first  the  name  of  twelve  letters  was  communicated  to  every 
man;  but  when  the  number  of  impious  men  increased 
it  was  only  entrusted  to  the  worthiest  among  the  priests, 
whose  voice,  in  pronouncing  it,  was  drowned  amid  the 
singing  of  their  brother  priests.  Rabbi  Tarphon  said, 
''Once  I  followed  my  grandfather^  to  the  dais  [where  the 
blessing  was  pronounced]  ;  I  inclined  my  ear  to  listen  to  a 
priest  [who  pronounced  the  name],  and  noticed  that  his  voice 
was  drowned  amid  the  singing  of  his  brother  priests." 

There  was  also  a  name  of  forty-two  letters^  known  among 
them.  Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  one  word  of  forty- 
two  letters  is  impossible.  But  it  was  a  phrase  of  several  words 
which  had  together  forty-two  letters.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  words  had  such  a  meaning  as  to  convey  a  correct 
notion  of  the  essence  of  God,  in  the  way  we  have  stated. 
This  phrase  of  so  many  letters  is  called  a  name  because,  like 
other  proper  nouns,  they  represent  one  single  object,  and 
several  words  have  been  employed  in  order  to  explain 
more  clearly  the  idea  which  the  name  represents ;  for  an 
idea    can  more  easily   be  comprehended  if  expressed  in 

■  Babyl.  Talm.,  Toma,  89  b,  and  Menacboth,  109  b.  In  the  Talmud  the 
discontinuance  of  pronouncing  the  Holy  Name  in  the  Temple  is  represented  as 
connected  with  the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just,  but  it  is  not  stated  what  thia 
hod  to  do  with  the  degeneration  of  the  people. 

3  Babyl.  Talm.  Kiddushin,  71a. 

3  In  our  editions  of  the  Talmud,  HD^K  ^rw,  <<  the  brother  of  the  mother." 

*  This  name  likewise  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Mai- 
monides ;  it  was  described  in  cabbaliBtic  books,  which  Maimonides  ignored. 
See  Ck)mment.  of  Narboni,  Tpn  y^n V  T VD  K'^^D^  T^J  J^K'  JTJp  J^n^  aOK 
JT'V  VP^  P^&  ^y  y^D.  According  to  R.  Hai  Gaon,  the  letten  wero  well 
known,  but  not  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  pronounced.  See  Taam 
Zckenim  by  Elieier  Ashkenazi,  page  57. 
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many  words.  Mark  this  and  observe  now  that  the  in- 
struction in  regard  to  the  names  of  God  extended  to  the 
signification  of  each  of  those  names,  and  did  not  confine 
itself  to  the  pronunciation  according  to  letters  which,  in 
themselves^  are  destitute  of  an  idea.  Shem  ha-meformk 
applied  neither  to  the  name  of  forty- two  letters^  nor  to 
that  of  twelve,  but  only  to  the  Tetragrammaton,  the 
proper  name  of  God,  as  we  have  explained.  Those  two 
names  must  have  included  some  metaphysical  ideas.  It 
can  be  proved  that  one  of  them  conveyed  profound  know- 
ledge, from  the  following  rule  laid  down  by  our  Sages: 
"  The  name  of  forty-two  letters  is  exceedingly  holy;  it  can 
only  be  entrusted  to  him  who  is  modest,  in  the  midway  of 
life,  not  easily  provoked  to  anger,  temperate,  gentle,  and  who 
speaks  kindly  to  his  fellow  men.  He  who  understands  it, 
is  cautious  with  it,  and  keeps  it  in  purity,  is  loved  above 
and  is  liked  here  below ;  he  is  respected  by  his  fellow  men ; 
his  learning  remaineth  with  him,  and  he  enjoys  both  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come."*  So  far  in  the  Talmud.  How 
grievously  has  this  passage  been  misunderstood !  Many  believe 
that  the  forty-two  letters  are  merely  to  be  pronounced  mecha- 
nically ;  that  by  the  knowledge  of  these,  without  any  further 
interpretation,  they  can  attain  to  those  exalted  ends^  although 
it  is  stated  that  he  who  desires  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
that  name  must  be  trained  in  the  virtues  named  before,  and 
go  through  all  the  great  preparations  which  are  mentioned 
in  that  passage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  all  this 
preparation  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  Metaphysics,  and  includes 
ideas  which  constitute  the  *'  secrets  of  the  Law"  (mvi  ^nro), 
as  we  have  explained.^     In  works  on  Metaphysics^  it  has 

^  Although  in  the  MSS.  the  order  is  reversed,  this  seems  to  he  the  correct 
sequence,  because  Kin  (Hebr.  ilT)  agrees  better  with  the  preceding  name  of 
forty-two  letters,  than  with  that  of  twelve  letters.  In  the  order  adopted  in 
the  MSS.  the  demonstrative  should  either  be  omitted,  or  be  in  the  plural. 

'  See  Talmud  Babli.  Kiddushin,  71  a. 

3  See  ch.  xxxv.,  page  128. 

^  See  Arist.  de  Anima,  iii  5 ;  Shahra^tani,  Part  II.  on  the  philosophical 
8}  stem  of  Ibn  Sina. 
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been  shown  that  no  knowledge  gained  in  this  science,  t.^., 
no  knowledge  of  the  active  intellect  ^  can  ever  be  forgotten ; 
and  this  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "his  learning  remaineth 
with  him."^ 

When  bad  and  foolish  men  were  reading  such  passages, 
they  considered  them  to  be  a  support  of  their  false  preten- 
sions and  of  their  assertion  that  they  could^  by  means  of  an 
arbitrary  combination  of  letters,  form  a  nhem  (Dtt7,  "  name") 
which  would  act  and  operate  miraculously  when  written  or 
spoken  in  a  certain  particular  way.  Such  fictions,  originally 
invented  by  foolish  men,  were  in  the  course  of  time  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  good'  but 
weak-minded  and  ignorant  persons  who  were  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  who  made  a 
secret  of  those  shemoth.  When  after  the  death  of  such  per- 
sons those  writings  were  discovered  among  their  papers,  it 
was  believed  that  they  contained  truths ;  for,  **  The  simple 
believeth  every  word  "  (Prov.  xiv.  16). 

We  have  already  gone  too  far  away  from  our  interesting 
subject  and  recondite  inquiry,  endeavouring  to  refute  a 
perverse  notion,  the  absurdity  of  which  everyone  must  per- 
ceive who  gives  a  thought  to  the  subject.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  compelled  to  mention  it,  in  treating  of  the 
divine  names,  their  meanings,  and  the  opinions  commonly 
held  concerning  them.  We  shall  now  return  to  our  theme. 
Having  shown  that  all  names  of  God,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tetragrammaton  {Shetn  ha-nieforash),  are  appella- 
tives, we  must  now,  in  a  separate  chapter,  speak  on  the 
phrase  Shj/eh  Asher  Ehyeh  {p^n'A  "itt^N  ry^UV(),  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  difficult  subject  under  discussion,  namely, 
the  inadmissibility  of  divine  attributes. 

'  Comp.  **  The  intellect  in  action,  which  emanates  from  the  active  intellect, 
and  through  which  we  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  active  intellect.'*  Part  II., 
fh.  iv. 

^  The  acquired  ahstract  knowledge  or  metaphysical  truths  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  immortal  soul,  or  the  intellect  in  action.  Comp.  ch.  xli.  and  ch. 
Ixviii.     Also  Ihn  Ezra  Literature,  IV.,  page  44  tqq,^  and  page  22,  note  2. 

^  This  epithet  is  omitted  in  the  version  of  Charizi. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

On  Ehyeh,  Yah  and  Shaddui. 

Before  approaching  the  subject  of  this  chapter,^  we  will  first 
consider  the  words  of  Moses,  *'  And  they  shall  say  unto  me, 
What  is  His  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?  "  (Exod. 
iii  13).  How  far  was  this  question,  anticipated  by  Moses, 
appropriate,  and  how  far  was  he  justified  in  seeking  to  be 
prepared  with  an  answer  P  Moses  was  correct  in  declaring, 
"  But,  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  for  they  will  say, 
The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee  "  (ib.  iv.  1)  ;  for  any 
man  claiming  the  authority  of  a  prophet  must  expect  to 
meet  with  such  an  objection  so  long  as  he  has  not  given 
a  proof  of  his  mission.'  Again,  if  the  question,  as  appears 
at  first  sight,  referred  only  to  the  name,  as  a  mere  utterance 
of  the  lips,  the  following  dilemma  would  present  itself: 
either  the  Israelites  knew  the  name,  or  they  had  never 
heard  it ;  if  the  name  was  known  to  them,  they  would 
perceive  in  it  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  mission  of  Moses, 
his  knowledge  and  their  knowledge  of  the  divine  name  being 
the  same.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  never  heard  it 
mentioned,  and  if  the  knowledge  of  it  was  to   prove  the 

^  That  is,  to  explain  the  name  Ehyeh  asher  ehyeh.  The  author  has  ahoim  in 
the  last  chapter,  that  the  importance  and  signifloance  of  Grod'i  namee  oonoit 
in  the  amount  of  metaphysical  knowledge  they  conyey  concerning  the  First 
Cause.  He  now  attempts  to  prove  that  the  great  anxiety  of  Moeee  when  he 
anticipated  the  question  of  the  Israelites,  '*  What  is  His  name  P"  was  not  to 
learn  the  word  to  he  used  as  GK)d's  name,  and  its  pronunmtion,  but  to  obtain 
such  knowledge  concerning  Grod,  and  such  proofii  concerning  His  existence,  as 
would  enable  him  to  coovince  his  brethren  of  the  truth  of  his  belief.  When  the 
name  was  communicated  to  him,  he  further  asked  for  the  means  of  making  the 
Israelites  believe  in  his  mission ;  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  miiaeles 
were  shown  to  him. 

2  According  to  Maimonides,  the  question  of  the  Israelites,  '<  What  is  his 
name  P  "  if  referring  only  to  the  name,  must  have  been  addressed  to  Moses  in 
order  to  test  the  truth  of  his  words ;  while  it  has  generally  been  considered  u 
an  expression  of  mere  curiosity  to  know  the  name  of  Him  by  whose  order  Motes 
addressed  the  people. 
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mission  of  Moses,  what  evidence  would  they  have  that  this 
was  really  the  name  of  God  ?  Moreover,  after  God  had 
made  known  that  name  to  Moses,  and  had  told  him,  "  Go 
and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel,... and  they  shall  hearken  to 
thy  voice,"  (ib.  xvi.  18),  he  replied,  "  Behold,  they  will  not 
believe  me  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice/'  although  God  had 
told  him,  **  And  they  will  hearken  to  thy  voice  ";  whereupon 
God  answered,  "  What  is  that  in  thine  hand  ?  *'  and  he  said, 
*'  A  rod  "  (ib,  iv.  2).  In  order  to  obviate  this  dilemma,^  you 
must  understand  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  You  know 
how  widespread  were  in  those  days  the  opinions  of  the 
Sabeans  ;^  all  men,  except  a  few  individuals,  were  idolaters, 
that  is  to  say,  they  believed  in  spirits,  in  man's  power  to 
direct  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the 
efiect  of  talismans.^  Anyone  who  in  those  days  laid  claim 
to  authority,  based  it  ^  either,  like  Abraham,^  on  the  fact 
that,  by  reasoning  and  by  proof  he  had  been  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  a  Being  who  rules  the  whole  Universe,  or 
that  some  spiritual  power  was  conferred  upon  him  by  a  star, 
by  an  angel,  or  by  a  similar  agency;  but  no  one  could 
establish  his  claim  on  prophecy,^  that  is  to  say,  on  the  fact. 

»  Char.,  DinD  ^D,  "  all  mystery;'*  Tibbon,  pDD  ^D,  *'  every  doubt." 
^  The  Sabeans  (probably  from  K3V,  ''host**  of  heaven,  stars ;  accoTding 
to  Shahrastaoi  from  the  Arabic  K3V,  "to  turn  away,"  seil.  from  truth),  thou^ 
believing  in  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  worshipped  the  hosts  of  the 
heavens,  and  thought  that  by  certain  formulee  and  images  they  could  direct 
the  influences  of  the  stars  upon  mundane  affairs  in  any  way  they  desired.  The 
Chaldeans  are  known  to  have  held  the  same  doctrine. 

3  Char.  D^DK'n  nDK^D^  D*:i1D  D^K^iyi  D^2D1Dn  niRDn  D^^OKDn  VHI 

niyC^n  nWIOn  D^K^iy  Vni  Ora  ^nn^  (compare  the  Arab.  ^NtanDK). 
**  They  believed  in  the  powers  of  the  stars,  and  made  images  for  the  host  of 
heaven,  in  order  to  direct  their  influences,  and  also  made  images  in  wax."    Ibn 

Tibbon  adds,  as  an  explanation  of  niKDDvt3,  the  words  ni")3*lD  ni")1V, 
*<  figures  that  speak."     Comp.  Ibn  Ezra  Literature,  IV.,  p.  S6,  note  1. 

*  ^1]n  in  the  Arabic  original  is  rendered  in  the  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon  by 
^31  (Char.,  T\yi^) ;  most  of  the  editions  have  122  (Munk). 

^  Comp.  Bereshith  Babba,  ch.  zxxviii. 

•  The  definition  here  given  of  a  prophet,  as  a  person  who  had  received  a 
divine  mission  to  communicate  to  his  fellowmen,  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Daniel,  though  containing  predictions,  was  excluded  from  the  number 
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that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  or  had  entrusted  a  mission 
to  him ;  before  the  days  of  Moses  no  such  assertion  had 
ever  been  made.^  You  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
statements  that  God  spoke  to  the  Patriarchs,  or  that  He 
had  appeared  to  them.  For  you  do  not  find  any  men- 
tion of  a  prophecy*  which  appealed  to  others,  or  which 
directed  them.  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  or  any  other 
person  before  them  did  not  tell  the  people,  "  God  said  unto 
me  you  shall  do  this  thing,  or  you  shall  not  do  that  thing," 
or  "  God  has  sent  me  to  you."  Far  from  it !  for  God  spoke 
to  them  on  nothing  but  of  what  especially  concerned  them, 
ie..  He  communicated  to  them  things  relating  to  their  per- 
fection, directed  them  in  what  they  should  do,  and  foretold 
them  what  the  condition  of  their  descendants  would  be; 
nothing  beyond  this.  They  guided  their  fellow-men  by 
means  of  argument  and  instruction,  as  is  implied,  according  to 
the  interpretation  generally  received  amongst  us,  in  the  words 
pnn  wr  "itt7W  t£?S3n  rwi  "  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten 
in  Haran"  (Gen.  xii.  5).^  When  God  appeared  to  our  Teacher 
Moses,  and  commanded  him  to  address  the  people  and  to 
bring  them  the  message,  Moses  replied  that  he  might  first 
be  asked  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  in  the  Universe, 
and  that  only  after  doing  so  he  would  be  able  to  announce 
to  them  that  God  had  sent  him.     For  all  men,  with  few 

of  prophetical  books ;  because   Daniel  was  not  charged  by  God  with  any 
message  to  deliver  to  his  fellon^men. 

^  Maimonides  is  in  so  far  correct,  as  no  direct  mission  is  mentioned  in  the 
Biblical  records  prior  to  Moses  ;  indirect  commandments,  however,  to  exercise 
his  influence  on  fellowmen,  by  word  and  example,  were,  according  to  tradition, 
given  to  Noah  when  he  was  commanded  to  build  the  ark,  in  order  that  be 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  people,  and  of  showing  them  the 
folly  of  their  conduct.  See  Kashi  on  Qcn.  vi.  4.  An  opportunity  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  Abraham  for  exhorting  his  fellowmen ;  conip.  Gen.  xviii. 
19,  *'that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  etc. 

>  Char.  mrC'  bn  n''V^,D  nXUJ  poy,  **the  purpose  of  the  prophecy  of 
Moses,  namely,  that  he  should  instruct,"  etc. 

^  Comp.  the  version  of  Onkelos,  Kn*ni«^  HnyK'l  Kn&*Q3  n^l,  «'and 
those  whom  they  had  won  for  the  true  faith." 
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exceptions,  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God ;  their 
highest  thoughts  did  not  extend  beyond  the  heavenly  sphere, 
its  forms  or  its  influences.  They  could  not  yet  emancipate 
themselves  from  sensation,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  any 
intellectual  perfection.  Then  God  taught  Moses  how  to  teach 
them,  and  how  to  establish  amongst  them  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  Himself,  namely,  by  saying  nTTM  "itt^N  nTTM 
(Eht/eh  asher  Ehyeh),  a  name  derived  from  the  verb  JVT\  in 
the  sense  of  "existing,"  for  HT?  denotes  "to  be,"  and  in 
Hebrew  no  diflTerence  is  made  between  the  verbs  "  to  be  " 
and  "  to  exist."  The  principal  point  in  this  phrase  is  that 
the  same  word  which  denotes  "existence/'  is  repeated  as 
an  attribute.     The  word  itt^N,  "that,"  corresponds  to  the 

Arabic  '^Tbw  and  '»r6M,  and  is  an  incomplete  noun  that  must 
be  completed  by  another  noun  ;^  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
subject  of  the  predicate  which  follows.  The  first  noun  which 
is  to  be  described  is  ^{^T^\^ ;  the  second,  by  which  the  first  is 
described,  is  likewise  TT^nM,  the  identical  word,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  object  which  is  to  be  described  and  the  attribute  by 
which  it  is  described  are  in  this  case  necessarily  identical. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  expression  of  the  idea  that  God  exists, 
but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  or,  in  other  words. 
He  is  *'  the  existing  Being  which  is  the  existing  Being,"  that 
is  to  say,  whose  existence  is  absolute.  The  proof  which  he 
was  to  give  consisted  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  a  Being 
of  absolute  existence,  that  has  never  been  and  never  will  be 
without  existence.     This  I  will  clearly  prove.* 

God  thus  showed  Moses  the  proofs  by  which  His  exist- 
ence would  be  firmly  established  among  the  wise  men  of  His 
people.  Therefore  the  explanation  of  the  name  is  followed 
by  the  words,  "  Go,  gather  the  elders  of  Israel,"  and  by 
the  assurance  that  they  (the  elders)  would  understand  what 
God  had  shown  to  him,  and  they  would  accept  it,  as  is  stated 
in  the  words,  **  And  they  will  hearken  to  thy  voice,"     Then 

^  That  is,  the  relative  is  the  substitute  for  a  noun  with  which  it  agrees. 
^^^K  T^K  is  the  same  as  n^HK  H^HK. 
2  See  II.  Introd.,  Propos.  20,  and  ch.  i. 
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Moses  replied  as  follows:  They  will  accept  the  doctrine  that 
Ood  exists  through  these  intelligible  proofs,  but  by  what 
means  shall  I  be  able  to  show  that  this  existing  God  has 
sent  me?  Thereupon  God  gave  him  the  sign.^  We  haye 
thus  shown  that  the  question,  "  What  is  His  name  ? " 
means  ''Who  is  that  Being,  which  according  to  thy 
belief  has  sent  thee  ?"  The  sentence  "  What  is  His  name," 
(instead  of.  Who  is  He),  has  here  been  used  as  a  tribute  of 
praise  and  homage,  as  though  it  had  been  said,  Nobody  can  be 
ignorant  of  Thy  essence  and  of  Thy  real  existence ;  if,  never- 
theless, I  ask'  what  is  Thy  name,  I  mean,  What  idea  is  to  be 
expressed  by  the  name  ?  (Moses  considered  it  inappropriate 
to  say  to  God  that  any  person  was  ignorant  of  God's  exists 
ence,  and  therefore  described  the  Israelites  as  ignorant  of 
God's  name,  not  as  ignorant  of  Him  who  was  called  by  that 
name.^) — The  name  Jdh  ipS),  likewise  implies  eternal  exist- 
ence* Shaddaif  however,  is  derived  from  '»!,  '*  enough ;  *' 
comp.  D'^l  nrr^n  nDrf^Dm,  "  for  the  stuff  they  had  was  suflS- 
cient  '*  (Ex.  xxxvi.  7) ;  the  shin  {p)  is  equal  to  la^M, "  which," 
as  in  nnDtt?,  '*  which  already ''  (EccL  ii  16).  The  name 
Shaddai,  therefore,  signifies  ^^  he  who  is  sufficient ; ''  that  is 
to  say,  He  does  not  require  the  existence  of  what  He  created, 
or  the  conservation  of  any  other  being ;  His  existence  is  self- 
sufficient.  In  a  similar  manner  the  name  ^DTl  implies 
"  strength  **;  comp.  D'^aibSD  Win  ]TDn,  "  he  was  strong  as  the 
oaks'^  (Amos  ii.  9);  also  IIS,  "rock,"  is  a  homonym,  as  we  have 
explained.^  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  all  these  names  of  God 
are  appellatives,  or  applied  by  way  of  homonymy,  like  nis 

'  Exod.  iv.  1,  et  $eq. 

^  The  original  H/KD,  active ;  Munk  substitutes  H/^D,  the  passive ;  in  the 

version  of  Tibbon  ^KB^n  can  be  Kal  as  weU  as  Niphal.  Char.  *31^KB^,  *«  they 
ask  me.'* 

3  This  appears  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  preceding  sentence  in  another 
form.  One  of  the  two  w^s  probably  the  original,  and  the  other  the  corrected 
form  which  was  intended  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

*  That  is,  like  ehyeh^  the  following  names  of  God  are  also  common  nouns. 
The  derivation  of  iT  is  not  indicated  here  by  Maimonides;  but  probably 
derived  from  HM.     Comp.  Tad  ha-chazakah,  Yeaode  ha-torah,  vi.  4. 

'  8eo  eh.  xri. 
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and  others,^  the  only  exception  being  the  tetragrammaton^ 
the  Shetn  ha-meformh  (the  nomen  proprium  of  God),  which  is 
not  an  appellative;  it  does  not  denote  any  attribute  of  God, 
nor  does  it  imply  anything  except  His  existence.  Absolute 
existence  includes  the  idea  of  eternity,  i.e.  the  necessity  of 
existence.  Note  well  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


('»'')  nw  1,  The  name  of  God.     2,  God.     3,  The  Word  of  God. 
0'')  -TIM  1,  The  Glory  of  God.    2,  God.   3,  The  pram  of  God. 

Know  that  in  some  instances  by  the  phrase  ''  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  nothing  but  the  name  alone  is  to  be  understood ; 
comp.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain  "  (Ex.  xx.  7) ;  *^  And  he  that  blaspheme th  the  name  of 
the  Lord  "  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  This  occurs  in  numerous  other 
passages.  In  other  instances  it  means  the  essence  and  reality 
of  God  himself,*  as  in  the  phrase  **They  shall  say  to  me,  What 
is  His  name  "  ?  Sometimes  it  stands  for  **  the  word  of  God,*' 
80  that  **  the  name  of  God,"  "  the  word  of  God/'  and  **  the 
command  of  God,"  are  identical  phrases  ;  comp.  innpn  >Dtt7  '»D, 
**  for  My  name  is  in  him  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  21),  that  is,  My  word 
or  My  command  is  in  him,  i.e.  he  is  the  instrument  of  My 
desire  and  will.  I  shall  explain  this  fully  in  treating  of 
the  homonymity  of  the  term  ^rf^tt  **  angel,'*  ^ — The  same  is 
the  case  with  '»''  TinD,  "The  glory  of  the  Lord."  The 
phrase  sometimes  signifies  "  the  material  light/'  ^  which 
God  caused  to  rest  on  a  certain  place  in  order  to  show  the 

>  In  tho  yersion  of  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Arabic  text  "11 V 

nOSI.  Munk  conjectures  that  MDKI  is  a  corruption  of  n?K]iDKl,  because 
DDK  is  not  employed  in  the  Bible  as  a  name  of  God. 

2  DS^  with  a  suffix  (in  the  same  manner  as  fi^D^  with  a  suffix),  has  frequently 
the  meaning  of  a  personal  pronoun.  Comp.  ip\S^  ^D,  **  Who  art  thou  P " 
Jiifl^ps  xiii.  17. 

'  Sec  II.,  vi.  and  xxxiv.  *  See  ch.  x.,  pag.  57,  note  \. 

E 
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distinction  of  that  place,  e,g.,  *'  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(^*^  IIIID)  abode  upon  Mount  Sinai  and  the  cloud  covered  it " 
(Ex.  xxiv.  16):  ''And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle"  {ib,  xl.  35).  Sometimes  the  essence,  the 
reality  of  God  is  meant  by  that  expression,  as  in  the  words 
of  Moses,  "  Show  me  Thy  ghry  "  (ib.  xxxiii.  18),  to  which 
the  reply  was  given,  '*  For  no  man  shall  see  Me  and 
live  "  (ib.  XX.).  This  shows  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
this  instance  is  the  same  as  He  Himself,  and  that  '^  Thy 
glory  "  has  been  substituted  for  '*  Thyself,"  as  a  tribute  of 
homage ;  ^  an  explanation  which  we  also  gave  of  the  words, 
**  And  they  shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  His  name  ?  *" 
Sometimes  the  term  '7')M  "  glory,"  denotes  the  glorification 
of  the  Lord  by  man  or  by  any  other  being.^  For  the  true 
glorification  of  the  Lord  consists  in  the  comprehension  of 
His  greatness,  and  all  who  comprehend  His  greatness  and 
perfection,  glorify  Him  according  to  their  capacity,  with 
this  difference,  that  man  alone  magnifies  God  in  words, 
expressive  of  what  he  has  received  in  his  mind,  and  what 
he  desires  to  commimicate  to  others.  Things  not  endowed 
with  comprehension,  as  e,g,,  minerals,^  may  also  be  considered 
as  glorifying  the  Lord,  for  by  their  natural  properties  they 

*  That  is,  instead  of  saying  "  Show  mo  Thyself/'  Moses  says  **  Show  meXby 
glory/*  as  if  to  express  therehy  his  conviction  that  *'  God  Himself  cannot  be 
shown,"  only  "His  glory  can  he  shown."     See  preceding  chapter. 

•  Lit.  **  By  any  other  hoing  hesides  the  Almighty."     Char.  KIHC^  HD  731 

IDDn^l  MT^nh  in^lT.  Munk  :  "  Ou  plut6t  de  la  part  de  tout  ce  qui  est  en 
dehors  de  lui,  car  tout  sert  k  le  glorifier."  In  a  note  he  gives  the  following 
literal  rendering:  '*  ou  plut6t,  tout  ce  qui  est  en  dehors  de  lui  le  glorifie."— 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  Not  only  man's  praises  hut  also  thoM 
of  all  who  glorify  Him,  are  called  113D  ;  e.g.,  the  praises  of  the  pure  intelli- 
gences (D^*T^&^n  D  v3C^)  and  the  angels.  They  do  not  speak,  but  this  is  not 
essential  in  praising  God.  For  in  the  perception  of  God's  greatness  consists 
His  praise ;  men  require  speech  to  communicate  with  each  other.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  immaterial,  purely  spiritual  beings.  After  having  mentioopd 
man  and  spiritual  beings,  both  of  which  are  capable  of  perceiving  God's  great- 
ness, the  author  treats  of  inanimate  beings,  of  which  likewise  it  is  said 
figuratively  that  they  praise  God. 

^  Char.,  D^^n  nn  n  pKCr  nOI  Q03KD,  «as,  ^.^.,  stones  and  inanimate 
beings.'* 
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testify  to  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  their  Creator/  and 
cause  him  who  examines  them  to  praise  God,  by  means  of 
speech  or  without  the  use  of  words,  if  the  power  of  speech 
be  wanting.^  In  Hebrew  this  license  has  been  extended 
still  further,  and  the  use  of  the  verb  '^  to  speak  "  (~)DH)  has 
been  admitted  as  applicable  in  such  a  case ;  things  which 
have  no  comprehension  are  therefore  said  to  give  utter- 
ance to  praise,  e.g.^  "  All  my  bones  shall  say.  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  Thee  ?  "  (Ps.  xxxv.  10).  Because  a  consideration 
of  the  properties  of  the  bones  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
that  truth,  and  it  is  through  them  that  it  became  known, 
they  are  represented  as  having  uttered  the  divine  praise ; 
and  since  ^  this  [cause  of  God's  praise]  is  itself  called  TOD 
"  praise,*'  it  has  been  said  ninD  V^wn  bD  rf?a,  "  the  fulness 
of  the  whole  earth  is  His  praise'^"  (Is.  vi.  3),  in  the  same 
sense  as  ^wn  HM^D  inbnni,  "the  earth  is  full  of  His 
praise  "  (Hab.  iii.  3).  As  to  l')M  being  employed  in  the 
sense  of  praise,  comp.  TIM  DD'^nbK  "^"b  I3n,  "  Give  praise  to 
the  Lord  your  God"  (Jer.  xiii.  16);  also  iai«  ^bD  ib^^nni 
TD^,  "and  in  His  temple  does  everyone  speak  of  His 
praise  **  (Ps.  xxix.  9),  etc.  Consider  well  this  homonymity 
of  the  term  HDD,  and  explain  it  in  each  instance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  context;  you  will  thus  escape  great  em- 
barrassment. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

On  t/ie  phrases  "  God  spak^/'  "  God  said," 

After  you  have  advanced  thus  far,*  and  truly  compre- 
hended  that  God   exists,  without   having  the  attribute  of 

»  Char.,  iniN^VtD,  "  of  Hia  existence." 
3  See  page  242,  note  2. 

3  13*D^,  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  version,  is  probably  a  mistake ;  the  correct  reading 

is  KMi)  ^D^l ;  Char.,  nti^p  ^D31. 

*  See  chapter  xiz.,  page  73,  note  3. 

^  That  is,  if  a  person  is  convinced  that  even  the  attributes  of  existence  and 
unity  are  not  predicated  of  God,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  thesA  tttcxBA^  \)ft^^\x<^ 

k2 
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existence,  and  that  He  is  One,  without  having  the  attribute 
of  unity,  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  explain  to  you  the  in- 
admissibility of  the  attribute  of  speech  in  reference  to  God, 
especially  since  our  people  generally  believe  that  the  Law, 
»>.,  the  word  ascribed  to  Him,  was  created.^  Speech  is 
attributed  to  Him,  in  so  far  as  the  word  which  Moses 
heard,  was  produced  and  brought  to  existence  by  God  in 
the  same  manner  as  He  produced  all  His  other  works  and 
creations.  As  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  on  prophecy,' 
we  shall  here  merely  show  that  speech  is  attributed  to  God 
in  the  same  way  as  all  other  actions,  which  are  similar  to 
our  own.  When  we  are  told  that  God  addressed  the  Pro- 
phets and  spoke  to  them,  our  minds  are  merely  to  receive 
a  notion  that  there  is  a  Divine  knowledge  to  which  the 
Prophets  attain ;  we  are  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  things  which  the  Prophets  communicate  to  us  come 
from  the  Lord,  and  are  not  altogether  the  products  of  their 
own  conceptions  and  ideas.  This  subject,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  above,^  will  receive  further  explanation. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  the  verbs 
ini,  "  to  speak,"  and  IDM,  ^'  to  say,"  are  synonyms  denoting 
(a)  ** Speech;"  as,  e.g.,  inT  ntt?a,  "Moses  shall  speak" 
(Exod.  xix.  19) ;  n27"iO  nT3W>1,  "  And  Pharaoh  said  "  {ib.  v.  5)  ; 


every  notion  of  a  real  attribute  is  inadmiaaible  in  reference  to  Him,  he  need 
not  be  told  that  speech,  as  an  attribute,  is  inadmissible;  for  many  would 
admit  the  attribute  of  existence  and  unity,  and  would  still  reject  that  of 
speech.  Some  of  the  Mahomedan  Theologians  considered  the  Word  of  God  u 
an  attribute  co-existing  with  Him  from  eternity  to  eternity.  According  lo  the 
theory  of  some  Jewish  philosophers,  the  Word  of  God  emanated  from  Him,  sfl 
all  His  other  acts,  and  on  that  account  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  attribute 
of  God.  Although  the  Divine  Word,  or  the  Torah,  is  said  in  the  Talmud  tnd 
the  Midrash  to  have  existed  two  thousand  years  (not  as  Munk,  p.  290,  note  1, 
paraphrases,  **  de  toute  6ternit6*')  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  universe,  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  thing  created  and  limited  in  time.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
**  two  thousand  years,"  see  Motot  and  Ohel  Joseph  on  Ibn  Ezra's  Comm.  on 
the  Pentat.,  Introd.  Fourth  Method. 

'  That  is  to  wiy,  it  did  not  exist  from  eternity. 

-  See  II.,  XXXV.  and  xxxvi. 

•*  Sec  J.,  eh.  xlvi.,  page  M4. 
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(6)  "Thought"  as  formed  in  the  mind  without  being  ex- 
pressed in  words ;  e.g,,  >nbn  >a«  >mD«1,  "  And  I  thought  in 
my  heart "  (Eccles.  ii.  15) ;  >nbn  ^mnil.  "  And  I  thought 
in  my  heart"  (tfi.);  inT  "ynbl,  "And  thy  heart  will 
contrive  "  (Prov.  xxiii.  33) ;  >nb  "IDM,  "  Concerning  Thee  my 
heart  thought "  (Ps.  xxvii.  8)  ;  inbn  W27  "IDN^I,  "  And  Esau 
thought  in  his  heart "  (Gen.  xxvii.  41) ;  examples  of  this  kind 
are  numerous ;  (c)  Will ;  e.g,,  in  HM  rrorh  lDbr»1,  "  And  he 
said  to  slay  David"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16),  that  is  to  say,  he 
wished  or  he  intended  to  slay  him;^  -)»•)«  nriM  >ninbn, 
"Dost  thou  desire  to  slay  me"  (Ex.  ii.  14);  bD  nDK^I 
nniM  UXrh  rn^yn,  "And  the  whole  congregation  intended 
to  stone  them  "  (Numb.  xiv.  10).  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
likewise  numerous. 

The  terms  laM  and  "QT  applied  to  God,  can  only  have 
one  of  the  two  significations  mentioned  last,  mz.y  the  will 
and  desire,  or  the  thought,  and  there  is  no  difference 
whether  the  divine  thought  became  known  to  man  by  means 
of  an  actual  voice,^  or  by  one  of  those  kinds  of  inspiration 
which  I  shall  explain.  We  must  not  suppose  that  in  speak- 
ing God  employed  voice  or  sound,  or  that  He  has  a  soul  in 
which  the  thoughts  reside,^  and  that  these  thoughts  are  things 
superadded  to  His  essence ;  but  we  ascribe  and  attribute  to 
Him  thoughts  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ascribe  to  Him 
any  other  attributes.  The  use  of  "IQH  and  nni  in  the  sense 
of  will  and  desire,  is  based,  as  I  have  explained,  on  the 
homonymity  of  these  terms.     In  addition  they  are  figures 

1  Lit.,  "As  if  he  said,  And  he  wished  to  kill  him,  that  is  to  say,  he 
intended  to  kill  him.*'  This  additional  explanation  appears  to  be  superfluous ; 
it  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  preceding  words ;  it  is  improbable  that  both  have 
originally  formed  part  of  the  same  text. 

'  Lit.,  **  created,**  that  is,  created  for  the  purpose ;  a  sound  was  produced  in 
a  supernatural  manner,  that  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prophet  or  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  receired  the  Decalogue.  Comp.  Jehudah  Hallevi  in  Eusri,  I.,  89. 
8aadia  in  Emunoth  we-deoth,  II.,  8.     Abravanel,  Comm.  on  Exod.  xx.  18. 

*  That  is,  we  must  neither  imagine,  that  God  speaks,  and  that  a  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  some  organs  of  speech,  nor  that  He  conceives  ideas  or  thoughts, 
which  form  the  substance  of  speech;  for  the  first  would  lead  directly  to 
corporeality,  the  latter  would  be  contrary  to  the  idea  of  absolute  unity. 
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borrowed  from  our  common  practices,  as  has  been  abready 
pointed  out.^  For  we  cannot,  at  a  first  glance,  see  how 
anything  can  be  produced  by  a  mere  desire ;  we  think 
that  he  who  wishes  to  produce  a  thing,  must  perform  a 
certain  act,^  or  command  some  one  else  to  perform  it 
Therefore  the  command  is  figuratively  ascribed  to  God 
when  that  takes  place  which  He  wishes,  and  we  then  say 
that  He  commanded  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  accom- 
plished. All  this  has  its  origin  in  our  comparing  the  acts  of 
God  to  our  own  acts,  and  also  in  the  use  of  the  term  nOM  in 
the  sense  of  nvriy "  He  desired,"  as  we  have  already  explained. 
The  word  nxaw^l  (lit  and  He  said),  occurring  in  the  account 
of  the  creation,  signifies  "  He  wished/'  or  "  He  desired." 
This  has  already  been  stated  by  other  authors,'  and  is  wdl 
known.  A  proof  for  this,  namely,  that  aU  these  refer- 
ences to  speaking  denote  the  Will,  not  the  Speech,  is  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  a  command  can  only  be  given  to  a 
being  which  exists  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  command.^ 
Comp.  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  (>>  imn)  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth" 
(•)>B  nmn*))  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  VB,  '*  His  mouth,"  and  VO  rvn, 
'*  the  breath  of  His  mouth,''  are  undoubtedly  figurative 
expressions,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with"  His  word  "  and 
'*His  speech."  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  therefore  that 
they  [the  heavens  and  all  their  host]  exist  through  His  will 
and  desire.  All  our  eminent  authorities  are  cognisant  of 
this ;  and  I  need  not  explain  that  in  Hebrew  IDH  and  *131 
have  the  same  meanings  as  is  proved  by  the  passage,  ''  For 
it  has  heard  all  the  words  (>*1DH)  of  the  Lord  which  He 
spake  ("1:21)  unto  us  "  (Jos.  xxiv.  27). 

'  See  ch.  xlvi. 

'  Charizi  adds  here  the  words,  iDVyS  K*in  IK,  <<  either  he  himself." 

3  According  to  Narboni,  in  his  commentary,  8aadia  and  Ibn  Gannach  are 
meant.    Comp.  Ibn  Ezra,  on  Gen.  i.  3. 

*  Scil.,  and  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  in  the  Creation,  in  the  report 
of  which  is  likewise  used  the  verb  ^DK^I,  *'  and  He  said." 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

"  And  (he  tabks  tcere  the  work  of  God  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  16). 

m^n  n>nb«  nt&yn  ninibni,  "  And  the  tables  were  the  work 
of  God "  (Exod.  xxxii.  16),  that  is  to  say,  they  were  the 
product  of  nature^  not  of  art;^  for  all  natural  things  are 
called  "  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  e,g,,  "  These  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord "  (>>  ^WVt^,  Ps.  cvii.  24)  f  and  the  description  of 
the  several  things  in  nature,  as  plants,  animals,  winds,  rain, 
etc.,  is  followed  by  the  exclamation, ''  0  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  Thy  works!"  (TB727a,  Ps.  civ.  24).  Still  more  strik- 
ing' is  the  relation  between  God  and  His  creatures,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase,  "  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  He  hath 
planted"  (ib,  16);  the  cedars  being  the  product  of  nature, 
and  not  of  art,  are  described  as  having  been  planted  by 
the  Lord.  Similarly  we  explain,  ''  And  the  writing  was  the 
writing  of  God  "  (n>nb«  nnDD,  Exod.  xxxii.  16) ;  the  relation 
in  which  the  writing  stood  to  God  has  already  been  defined 
in  the  words  "  written  with  the  finger  of  God"  (n*»nb«  3?n2«n, 
ib,  xxxi.  18),  and  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  the  same  as 
that  of  "  the  work  of  Thy  fingers''  (7>niyn2{«  nwv^,  Ps. 

^  That  Ib,  of  human  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  God  or  of 
nature.  The  tahles  of  stone  were  left  in  their  natural  state  in  which  they  were 
found.  Munk  helieves  that  Maimonides,  in  calling  the  tables  a*  product  of 
nature,  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  existed  in  the  same  form  since  the  first 
days  of  creation.  This  is  not  probable ;  the  phrase  "  product  of  nature  *'  is 
used  perhaps  by  the  author  in  contradistinction  to  the  '*  product  of  man's  work  ;*' 
and  it  implies  simply  that  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  about  the  substance 
of  the  tables  than  is  noticed  in  the  whole  of  the  creation.  Ibn  Ezra  on 
JExod,  xxxii.  16,  says  D^«"a3  n^)H'\n  mOD  iIDD  Vn^  DSI^K  HWO  '»D ; 
« the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  work  of  God '  is,  they  were  thus,  in  the  proper 
size,  the  direct  product  of  the  creation." 

'  This  is  said  in  reference  to  the  natural  changes  of  the  sea. 

'  The  application  of  the  general  term  "the  work  of  the  Lord,"  to  the 
Universe  or  to  part  of  it,  appears  less  remarkable  than  the  use  of  phrases  which 
ascribe  to  God  a  special  action  in  reference  to  a  single  thing,  as  the  planting 
of  a  tree,  or  the  writing  on  the  tables,  if  such  action  is  not  meant  in  a  figuratiTe 
sense,'  vis.^  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  done. 
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viii.  4)^  this  being  an  allusion  to  the  heavens ;  of  the  latter 
it  has  been  stated  distinctly  that  they  were  made  by  a 
word  ;  comp.  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  (>>  inm)  were  the 
heavens  made"  (ib.  xxxiii.  6).  Hence  you  learn  that  in 
the  Bible,  the  creation  of  a  thing  is  figuratively  expressed 
by  terms  denoting  "  word  "  and  "  speech ''  (im  and  lOW). 
The  same  thing  which  according  to  one  passage  has  been 
made  by  a  word  (nnilj),  is  represented  in  another  passage 
as  made  by  the  "  finger  of  God"  (n'»nb«  MSKn).  The  phrase 
"  written  by  the  finger  of  God "  is  therefore  identical 
with  "  written  by  the  word  of  God"  (D'^nbM  nnin)  ;  and 
if  the  latter  phrase  had  been  used,  it  would  have  been 
equal  to  D'^nbM  V^nia,  "  written  by  the  will  and  desire  of 
God."^  Onkelos  adopted  in  this  place  a  strange  explana- 
tion," and  rendered  it  »T  WnSMn  ]'*n>nD,  literally  "  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Lord "  ;  he  thought  that  37n^  **  the 
finger,"  was  a  certain  thing ^  appertaining  to  God  ;  so  that 
'»'»  3?n2{M  *'  the  finger  of  the  Lord "  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  same  way  as  "  the  mountain  of  God  '*  (Exod.  iii.  1), 
"the  rod  of  God"  (ib.  iv.  20),  that  is,  as  being  an  in- 
strument created  by  Him,  which  by  His  will  engraved 
the  writing  on  the  tables.  I  cannot  see  why  Onkelos 
preferred  this  explanation.  It  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  to  say  >>!  MTiD^Dn  T^J'^n^,  "  written  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  in  imitation  of  the  verse  "  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  the  heavens  were  made."  Or  was  the  creation  of  the 
writing  on  the  tables  more  difficult  than  the  creation  of 

*  That  is,  the  writing  which  appeared  on  the  tables  was  the  product  of  a  natuTBl 
force  which  formed  part  of  the  creation.  The  **  word  "or  "  will "  of  God,  the 
cause  of  that  writing,  does  not  imply  a  command  addressed  to  Moees.  Comp. 
Maim.,  Eight  chapters,  yiii.,  and  the  Comm.  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  £x.  zxxi.  18, 

Dip^  VD  "lana  Dsrn  fen  ^d  ^d  dikm  ^n^D  by  D^n^K  yavxa,  *•<  with  the 

finger  of  God  *  is  a  figurative  phrase,  for  the  will  of  Grod  is  performed  by  the 
mere  word  of  His  mouth." 

»  Char.,  less  strictly,  ntnn  «inD,  "a  new  opinion."  Probably  Onkelos 
refrained  from  defining  the  miracle  expressed  in  the  figurative  phrase  "  finger 
of  God,"  and  therefore  retained  the  figure  as  in  the  original.  See  Berkowiti, 
Lechem  ve-simlah  ad  locum. 

^  Charizi,  na,  "aforce." 
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the  stars  in  the  spheres?  As  the  latter  were  made  hy 
the  direct  will  of  God,  not  by  means  of  an  instrument,  the 
writing  may  also  have  been  produced  by  His  direct  will, 
not  by  means  of  an  instrument.  You  know  what  the 
Mishnah  says,  *'  Ten  things  were  created  on  Friday  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening,  and  "  the  writing "  is  one  of  the 
ten  things.^  This  shows  how  generally  it  was  assumed 
by  our  forefathers  that  the  writing  of  the  tables  was  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  creation,  as  we 
have  shown  in  our  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah.^ 


CHAPTER  LXVII.' 

ni3    I  ^'  ^^  ^^^'  ^'  To  discontinue,  3,  To  be  firmly  established. 

Since  the  term  IDM,  "  to  say,"  has  been  figuratively  used  to 
express  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  the  phrase  iDb^l,  "  And 
He  said,"  has  repeatedly  been  employed  in  the  account  of  all 
the  things  created  in  "  the  six  days  of  the  beginning,"  the 
expression  rQtt7,  ''to   rest,"  has  likewise  been  figuratively 

^  See  Mishnah,  Ahhoth,  v.  6,  and  Maimonides,  ad  locum :  "  SJID,  <  writing,' 
refers  to  the  Law,  which  lay  as  it  were  written  hefore  Him ;  hut  we  cannot 
know  how  this  was.  Comp.  <  And  I  will  give  thee  the  tables  of  stone  [and  the 
Law,  and  the  commandment  which  I  have  written  to  show  them]'  (Exod.  xxiv. 
12) .  DnSOni, '  and  the  writing,'  refers  to  the  writing  on  the  tables ;  comp. '  and 
the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  engraved  on  the  tables '  "  {ib,  xxxii.  16). 

'  In  accordance  with  the  explanation  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the 
verbs  '*  He  made,"  "  He  wrote,"  etc.,  meant  '*  It  was  His  will,  that  a  certain 
thing  be  done,  be  written,"  etc.,  he  shows  in  the  present  chapter  that  the 
verb  "  to  rest"  (TOX^,  ni3),  used  in  reference  to  God,  must  not  be  understood 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  implying  previous  work,  as  if  the  Creation  consisted 
in  a  material  act.  *'  God  rested  "  means  that  it  no  longer  was  His  will  to  create 
a  new  thing ;  the  Universe,  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  was 
complete ;  nothing  followed,  except  the  regular  development  of  that  which  had 
been  created. 
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applied  to  Gkxl  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath-day,  on  which 
there  was  no  creation ;  it  is  therefore  said,  '>V'^^wn  DT»3  raar\ 
'*  And  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  "  (Gten.  iL  2).  For 
"  to  leave  off  speaking  "  is,  in  Hebrew,  likewise  expressed  by 

the  verb  row,  as,  e.g.,  in  niam  nbwn  n>a73Nn  nahm  iroon 

nVW  rw,  "  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job  "  (Job 
xxxiL  1) ;  also  by  ma,  as,  e.g.,  in  D^imn  bM  bn^  bH  TJnTl 
mia'^l  in  nwn  rhi^m,  "They  spake  to  Nabal  according  to  all 
those  words  in  the  name  of  David,  and  ceased"  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
9).  In  my  opinion,  inia^l  means  '*  they  ceased  to  speak,"  and 
waited  for  the  answer;  for  no  allusion  to  exertion  whatever 
having  previously  been  mentioned,  the  word  ima'^1,  "and 
they  rested,"  in  its  primary  signification,  would  have  been 
entirely  out  of  place  in  that  narrative,  even  if  the  young 
men  who  spoke  had  really  used  some  exertion.  The  author 
relates  that  having  delivered  that  whole  speech,  which,  as 
you  find,  consisted  of  gentle  expressions,  they  were  silent, 
that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  add  any  word  or  act  by  which 
the  reply  of  Nabal  could  be  justified ;  it  being  the  object  of 
the  entire  passage  to  represent  Nabal's  conduct  as  extremely 
reprehensible.  In  that  sense,  [m.  "  to  cease,"  or  "  to  leave 
off'']  the  verb  ma  is  used  in  the  phrase  '>V'^:nwn  Dl'^n  nn, 
"  And  He  left  off  on  the  seventh  day/' 

Our  Sages,^  and  some  of  the  Commentators,^  took,  however, 
the  word  in  its  primary  sense  ("  to  rest "),  but  as  a  transi- 
tive verb,^  explaining  the  phrase  thus  :  '*  and  He  gave  rest 

^  See  Bereshith  Babba  z. :  ''As  long  as  the  hands  of  their  master  wen 
engaged  with  them,  they  were  continually  expanding,  but  as  soon  as  the  hands 
of  the  master  ceased  (IH^C^  ]V3)  to  touch  them,  repose  (nn^)  was  granted  to 
them."    In  another  part  of  the  Midrash  the  following  passage  occurs:  HD 

^y^neri  Dva  ny\   nni3D  «n  n2^  K3  nnwD  ion  D^iyn  hm,  *«  what 

more  did  the  Universe  want  P  Best ;  this  came  with  the  Sabbath,  as  it  is  said, 
'  And  Ho  gave  rest  on  the  seventh  day.'  " 

'  The  idea  of  **  rest "  is  by  almost  all  commentators  found  in  the  word  HT), 
but  none  of  the  known  authors  explain  f^y^  as  the  Hiphil  of  ni^;  it  can, 
therefore,  not  be  determined  who  are  meant  by  the  phrase  "  and  other  commea- 
tators." 

3  This  phrase  is  absent  in  Chanzi's  version. 
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to  the  world  on  the  seventh  day  '*  (>y>2tt;n  DVn  10^127^  Tiy^i),^ 
ue,y  no  further  act  of  creation  took  place  on  that  day.^ 

It  is  poafiible  that  the  word  na'^1  is  derived  either  from  rD"*, 
a  verb  >''D,  or  nm,  a  verb  Jl^,  and  has  this  meaning :  "  he 
established  "  or  "  he  governed  ^  the  Universe  in  accordance 
with  the  properties  it  possessed  on  the  seventh  day ;"  that  ia 
to  say,  while  on  each  of  the  six  ddys  events  took  place  con- 
trary^ to  the  natural  laws  now  in  operation  throughout  the 
Universe,  on  the  seventh  day  the  Universe  was  merely  upheld 
and  left  in  the  condition  in  which  it  continues  to  exist.  Our 
explanation  ^  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the 
word  (™?5)  deviates  from  the  rules  of  verbs  ''"B  and  n'^b ;  • 
for  there  are  frequent  exceptions^  to  the  rules  of  conju- 
gationS)  and  especially  of  the  weak  verbs ;  and  any  inter- 
pretation which  removes  such  a  source  of  error  must  not 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  certain  grammatical  rules.  We 
know^  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sacred  language,  and  that 
grammatical  rules  only  apply  to  the  majority  of  cases.^ — The 

*  That  is,  erery  new  thing  created  on  the  six  days  produced  a  kind  of  reso- 
lution in  the  Universe ;  hut  when  all  was  complete  the  Uniyerse  had  stability 
and  rest.     See  tupra^  page  249,  note  2. 

'  This  explanatory  phrase  seems  to  have  been  misplaced ;  its  proper  position 
being  immediately  after  the  quotation  ^JTDfi^n  DVD  X\y*\  for  it  refers  to  the 
author's  own  interpretation  of  the  word  T\T\  "  and  he  left  off,"  and  not  to  the 
explanation  given  by  our  Sages  as  signifying,  **  to  cause  rest." 

8  Ibn  Tibbon  adds  TC^Dni,  "and  prolonged  ;"  Char,  monn  HK  B^pB^n 
niK^VtSn,  **  He  firmly  established  the  continuance  of  the  Uniyerse." 

«  Char,  ynon  M?  HDD  D^KV1\  «<  different  from  the  force  of  nature  in  its 
present  state."  There  is  no  reason  why  we  sbould  giye  a  different  meaning 
to  the  phrase  D  D^((  W,  employed  both  in  Charizi's  and  Ibn  Tibbon's  yersions. 
Munk  wrongly  states  :  "  Al  Harizi  a  fait  un  contre-sens  en  traduisant,  qui 
»or latent  ou  ^manaient  de  la  faculty  de  cette  nature." 

»  That  mjl  signifies  **he  left  firmly  established." 

^  The   ordinary   future  with  Vau  conyersiye  of  n^^   would  be    nrjj  of 

"^  Charizi  K'tSDn  H^IT,  "  not  according  to  what  is  expected." 
»  Charizi  T^^V^^  ^DT^K,  "  although  it  is  known." 

»  Arab.  rihn3K  Pli^  ^D  l^NlpWI.    Tibb.  Dm  11k6  ^3  »D"nKn.    Char. 

n*lD3D1D  PS^^  ^D  mnn  ^pn  )D1.  Munk :  **  et  que  les  regies  de  toute  langoe 
sont  une  chose  de  plurality."  The  sense  of  the  passage  evidently  is,  that  the 
rules  admit  of  many  exceptions  in  the  several  languages :  lit.,  according  to  Tib- 
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same  root  is  also  found  as  a  verb  i'V^  in  the  sense  "  to  place  " 

and  ''to  set/'  as  e.g.,  nroiDG  by  nw  nn>am  pirn,  " and  it 

shall  be  established  and  placed  there  upon  her  own  base  " 

(Zee.  V.  11),  and  nn>by  n')ab  n^Gt&n  r\ys  nana  tb, "  and  suf- 
fered neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  settle  on  them  '*  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  10).^  According  to  my  opinion^  the  verb  has  the  same 
signification  in  m!J  DVb  niaw  itt^W,  "that  I  might  remain 
firm  ^  in  the  day  of  trouble  "  (Hab.  iii.  16). 

The  word  t&Da^l  is  a  verb  derived  from  K7Da,  the  homo- 
njrmity  of  which  we  have  already  explained/  namely,  that 
it  has  the  signification  of  intention  or  will ;  K703>1  accord- 
ingly means :  '*  that  which  He  desired  was  accomplished, 
and  what  He  wished  had  come  into  existence." 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

God  includes  in  His  Unity  the  intelkctm  (bDt&n),  the  inteliigem 
(bOtt?Dn),  and  the  intelligibik  (bDtt^lDn).* 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  well-known  principle  of  the 
philosophers  that  God  is  the  intellectus,   the   ens  inteUigem, 

•         _ 

bon,  "in  every  language  the  rules  relate  only  to  the  majority"  rD.^2l^^)  ;  or, 
according  to  Charizi,  "the  grammatical  rules  of  every  language  only  relate  to 
those  cases  which  agree." 

^  nn^|n),  as  in  our  editions  of  the  Bible,  is  a  combination  of  Hophal  and 

Hiphu'of  ny, 

2  Maimonidos  perhaps  objects  to  taking  ni37  in  the  senae  of  *' to  rest," 
because  the  birds  would  not  **  rest"  (in the  literal  sense  of  the  word)  upon  the 
dead  bodies,  but  eat  them,  and  that  was  especially  guarded  against. 

3  Comp.  Targ.  Jon.  ^^p^KH,  «*  who  left  me.*' 
*  See  chap.  xli. 

'  See  Ibn  Ezra,  Comm.  on  Exod.  xzxiii.  23,  and  Dr.  Friedlander,  Ibn 
Ezra  Literature,  IV.,  pp.  23,  46.  This  proposition,  that  in  God,  the  subject, 
action  and  object  of  His  knowledge  are  identical,  so  frequently  quoted  and 
discussed  by  Jewish  and  Mahomedan  philosophers,  is  traced  to  Aristotle's  Mets- 
physics,  xii.  9,  avrbv  dpa  voiT,  Hrrtp  icri  to  Kpariarov,  rati  lartv  ^  voiioit 
vorffTfUfg  vdrjffig.  Also  in  the  last  of  the  ^^  Eight  Chapters"  Maimonidea 
shows  that  God's  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  His  essence,  and  that  both  are 
identical. 
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and  the  em  intelUgibile.  These  three  things  are  in  God  one 
and  the  same^  and  do  not  in  any  way  constitute  a  plurality. 
We  have  also  mentioned  it  in  our  larger  work,  "  Mishneh 
Thorah/'  ^  and  we  have  explained  there  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  religion,  namely,  that  He  is  absolutely 
one,  that  nothing  combines  with  Him  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  Eternal  thing  besides  Him.  On  that  account  we  say  ^"^  '*n, 
"  the  Lord  liveth  ''  (Ruth  iii.  13),  and  not  '^'^  ^r\  "the  life  of 
the  Lord,"  for  His  life  is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  His 
essence,'^  as  we  have  explained  in  treating  of  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  the  attributes.^  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  who  has 
not  studied  any  works  on  mental  philosophy,  who  has  not 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  mind,  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  essence,  and  considers  it  in  no  other  way  than  he  would 
consider  the  nature  of  whiteness  and  of  blackness,  will  find 
this  subject  extremely  difficulty  and  to  him  our  principle  that 
the  intelkctus,  the  intelligens,  and  the  infelligibile,  are  in  God 
one  and  the  same  thing,  will  appear  as  unintelligible  as  if 
we  said  that  the  whiteness,  the  whitening  substance^  and 
the  material  which  is  whitened  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

*  Comp. :  **  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  perceives  His  true  essence,  and 
knows  it  as  it  is  in  reality ;  for  His  knowledge  is  not  like  ours,  separate  from 
His  essence ;  we  and  our  knowledge  are  not  identical,  but  the  Creator  with  His 
knowledge  and  His  life  are  one  in  every  respect,  in  every  way,  and  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  unity ;  for,  if  He  possessed  life  and  knowledge  as  things  sepa- 
rate from  His  essence,  there  would  be  several  divine  beings,  God  himself,  His 
life,  and  His  knowledge.  This  is  not  the  case ;  He  is  One  in  every  respect,  in 
every  way,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  term  unity ;  consequently  He  is  the  One 
who  knows,  the  thing  which  is  known,  and  also  the  knowledge  itself;  all 
these  are  One — a  theory  which  cannot  be  clearly  described  in  words,  perceived 
by  the  ear,  or  understood  by  the  heart  of  man.  The  phrase  '  by  the  life  of 
the  Lord*  (*^  ^n\  is  therefore  not  used  in  the  Bible,  but  *  the  Lord  liveth* 
(^*  ^n),  although  we  find  *by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  *  (ny"lD  ^H),  *  by  the  life 
of  thy  soul'  (HK^Di  ^n)".     (Yesode  ha-torah,  ii.  10.) 

'  ^n  is  an  adjective,  while  *n  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  Vn  the  con- 
struct state  of  D^*n.  The  phrase  "  the  life  of  the  Lord  "  would  imply  that 
He  possesses  life  as  something  different  from  Himself.    He  may  be  called 

oyiyn  ^n,  ''the  Ufe  of  the  world"  (Dan.  xii.  7),  as  being  the  cause  of  the  life 

or  the  existence  of  the  Universe. 

*  Chapter  liii. ;  chap.  Ivii.,  etc. 
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And,  indeed,  many  ignorant  people  refute  at  once  our  prin- 
ciple by  using  such  comparisons.  Even  amongst  those  who 
imagine  that  they  are  wise,  many  find  this  subject  difficult, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  grasp 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,^  although  it  is  a  demonstrated 
truth,  as  has  been  shown  by  Metaphysicians.  I  will  tell  yoa 
now  what  has  been  proved.  Man,  before  comprehending  a 
thing  comprehends  it  in  potentia  {BwdfUi) ;  '  when,  however, 
he  comprehends  a  thing,  e.g.,  the  form  of  a  certain  tree 
which  is  pointed  out  to  him,  when  he  abstracts  its  form  from 
its  substance,  and  reproduces  the  abstract  form,  an  act  per- 
formed by  the  intellect,  he  comprehends  in  reality  {ivepyeia),^ 
and  the  intellect  which  he  has  acquired  in  actuality,  is  the 
abstract  form  of  the  tree  in  man's  mind.  For  in  such  a 
case  the  intellect  is  not  a  thing  distinct  from   the  thing 

*  Yesode  ha-torah,  ii.  10.     See  note  1,  page  253. 

'  vovg  fraOfiTiKog  in  the  theory  of  Aristotle.  The  soul  of  man  is  like  a  iiUntU 
rasa,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  by  him,  the  roirog  tiduv  of  Aristotle,  a  mere  capa- 
city of  acquiring  knowledge.  Comp.  Ibn  Ezra  Literature,  IV.  page  32.  The 
writings  on  this  tablet  form  the  constituent  elements  of  the  intellect.  The 
relation  between  the  writing  and  the  tablet,  the  vovg  vaOfiTtKbg  and  the  vovq 
iroifiTiKbg  has  been  compared  to  the  relation  between  matter  and  form,  whence 

the  former  received  the  name  hylic  intellect  (^^KvlH  /DK'). 

3  vovg  iroiririKbgf  /yi&3  /Dfi^,  **  the  intellect  inaction,*'  the  act  by  which 
that  which  has  been  a  mere  capacity,  which  has  only  existed  as  a  possibility 
{Svvafiu),  becomes  a  reality.    Maimonides  ascribes  this  act  to  the  intellect 

itself  (^DK^n  ^yiD  **  the  act  of  the  intellect ") ;  as,  however,  the  inteUect  (^P), 
is  here  defined  by  Maimonides  to  be  nothing  but  the  knowledge  acquired,  the 
question  must  naturally  arise,  whence  comes  that  knowledge  P  What  i(m.-e 
gives  the  impulse  to  man's  intellectual  development  P    Some  consider  the  actite 

intellect  (7P1Sn  73C^)  as  the  cause  of  all  mental  operations  of  man.    See  Moreh 

ha-moreh,  pag.  HI,  «ini  IDina  I^KK^  mW  KS11  ^yiDH  ^DB^H   ^T2'\n) 

(pn^iE')  n^n^JT -lann  mix  d^b^oh  kihi  ^vwn  ^dbnio  moin  anp 

7y&3  ?^^  TX22  73C^,  *^  the  fourth  ;  the  active  intellect,  an  immaterial  fonn, 
similar  to  the  abstract  ideas ;  it  causes  that  which  is  intellect  in  possibility 
{dwafjift),  to  become  intellect  in  action  **  (Ivepyti^).  The  same  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  Maimonides ;  see  infra,  pag.  256,  note  2.  The  active  intellect, 
being  considered  as  the  highest  form  which  the  soul  by  progressive  development 
can  attain  {ibid.),  is  therefore  not  an  original  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  first  im- 
pulse for  mental  operation  is  thus  assumed  to  come  from  without  Comp. 
Aii8t.f  De  gen.  anim.  II.  ch.  ili. 
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comprehended^  It  is  therefore  clear  to  you*  that  the 
thing  comprehended  is  the  abstract  form  of  the  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  intellect  in  action ;  and  that  the 
intellect  and  the  abstract  form  of  the  tree  are  not  two  different 
things,  for  the  intellect  in  action  is  nothing  but  the  thing 
comprehended,  and  that  agent  by  which  the  form  of  the  tree 
has  been  turned  into  an  intellectual  and  abstract  object, 
namely,  that  which  comprehends,  is  undoubtedly  the  intel- 
lect^ in  action.  All  intellect  is  identical  with  its  action ; 
the  intellect  in  action  is  not  a  thing  different  from  its  action, 
for  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  the  intellect  is  compre- 
hension, and  you  must  not  think  that  the  intellect  in  action  is 
a  thing  existing  by  itself,  separate  from  comprehension,  and 
that  comprehension  is  a  different  thing  connected  with  it ; 
for  the  very  essence  of  the  intellect  is  comprehension.^    In 

^  That  is  to  say,  the  intellect  p3(^)  is  nothing  else  hut  the  sum  of  the  notions 
or  of  the  ahstract  ideas  formed  in  the  mind. 

*  That  is,  hy  assuming  on  the  one  hand  that  the  notion  formed  pSS'lD)  is 

the  suhstance  of  the  intellect  (/3^),  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  action 

pyiSD  736^)  hy  which  the  notion  is  formed,  is  likewise  the  intellect  P3S^, 
we  arriTe  at  the  conclusion  that  hoth  are  identical.     In  the  same  manner 

Maimonides  asserts  as  a  truth  *'  which  nohody  douhts/'  that  the  offena  (^0&^), 
or  thing  which  acts  in  the  formation  of  the  notions,  is  identical  with  the 

action  (^yiD3  /3^  ;  he  assumes  that  in  fact  that  action  is  the  essence  of  the 
intellect  to  which  all  mental  operations  are  ascrihed.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  the  affens^  the  action  and  the  ohject  of  the  action  are  identical.  It  may 
appear  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  certain  notion  which  does  not  yet  exist  is  the 
cause  of  its  own  existence.  But  the  ahsurdity  disappears  when  we  consider  that 
the  three  things  distinguished  hy  Maimonides  as  the  suhject,  the  action,  and 
the  ohject  of  the  intellect,  are  nothing  else  but  three  different  stages  in  the  for- 
mation of  notions,  viz.  the  possibility  of  their  being  formed,  their  actual  formation, 
and  their  existence  in  the  mind  as  a  basis  for  further  operations.  Although 
generally  the  impulse  is  ascribed  to  certain  properties  and  capacities  inherent 
in  mind,  the  school  to  which  Maimonides  belonged  considered  mind  as  being 
passive,  as  receiving  notions  and  ideas  by  impulses  from  without,  and,  to  use 
the  figure  of  the  tabula  rasa,  being  covered  with  self-acting  inscriptions.  In 
this  sense  the  ideas  may  justly  be  considered  as  being  at  the  same  time  the 

subject  (^^3B^D),  the  action  (^yiDD  ^DK'),  and  the  object  ('>DB'1D). 

8  Charizi,  ^yiDD  aC^IDH  ^DK^H,  "  the  intellect  that  is  obtained  in  reality." 

*  This  sentence  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  preceding,   and  probably  owes 
its  origin  to  a  revision  of  the  work  ;  for  both  the  identity  of  the  octiye  intellect 
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assuming  an  intellect  in  action  you  assume  the  compreliension 
of  the  thing  comprehended.  This  is  quite  clear  to  all  who 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  figurative  language 
commoQ  to  this  discipline.^  You  therefore  accept  it  as  proved 
that  the  intellect  consists  in  its  action,  which  is  its  true 
nature  and  essence.  Consequently  the  very  thing  by  which 
the  form  of  that  tree  has  been  made  abstract  and  intelligible, 
viz.,  the  intellect,  is  at  the  same  time  the  intelligens,  for  the 
intellect  is  itself  the  agem  which  abstracts  the  form  and 
comprehends  it,  and  that  is  the  action,  on  account  of  which  it 
is  called  the  intelligens ;  but  itself  and  its  action  are  identical; 
and  that  which  is  called  intellect  in  action  consists  [in  the 
abovementioned  instance]  of  nothing  else  but  of  the  form  of 
the  tree.  It  must  now  be  obvious  to  you  that  whenever 
the  intellect  is  found  in  action,  the  intellect  and  the  thing 
comprehended  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  also  that 
the  function  of  all  intellect,  namely,  the  act  of  comprehend- 
ing, is  its  essence.  The  intellect,  that  which  comprehends 
and  that  which  is  comprehended,  are  therefore  the  same, 
whenever  a  real  comprehension  takes  place.  But,^  when 
we  speak  of  the  power  of  comprehension,  we  necessarily 
distinguish  two  things :  the  power  itself,  and  the  thing 
which  can  be  comprehended  ;  e.g.y  that  hylic  intellect'  of 
Zaid^  is  the  power  of  comprehension,  and  this  tree  is,  in 

and  the  action,  as  well  as  the  definition  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence  as  clearly  as  in  this. 

1  Charizi,  n^N  1DD  DOVyn  "  in  researches  like  these." 

^  Having  shown  that  the  intellect  in  action  pyiSD  73C')  includes  in  itself 
both  subject  and  object,  Maimonidcs  proceeds  now  to  show  that  the  intellect  in 
capacity  (^uva/i€»),  is  different  both  from  subject  and  object.  This  intellect  in 
capacity  necessarily  implies  the  absence  of  the  object,  the  presence  of  which 
would  transform  it  into  the  intellect  in  action.  The  intellect  in  capai-ity 
(n3D  ^3C^)  and  its  object  (1133  /3t^10)  arc  tbus  two  things  separate  from 
each  other.  A  capacity  cannot  be  imagined  without  a  subject  possessing  that 
capacity;  intellect  itself  does  not  yet  exist  in  reality,  and  cannot  be  the  subject, 
another  subject  (^^DK'Dn)  must  be  assiuned ;  the  three  things,  subject,  action, 
and  object  are  therefore  different  from  each  other. 

•'  See  page  254 »  note  2. 

*  In  the  Hebrew  Versions  :  Reuben. 
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like  maimer,  a  thing  which  is  capable  of  being  compre- 
hended; these,  imdoubtedly,  are  two  different  things. 
When,  however,  the  potential  is  replaced  by  the  actual,  and 
when  the  form  of  the  tree  has  really  been  comprehended, 
the  form  comprehended  is  the  intellect,  and  it  is  by  that 
same  intellect/  by  the  intellect  in  action,  that  the  tree  has 
been  converted  into  an  abstract  idea,  and  has  been  compre- 
hended. For  everything  in  which  a  real  action  takes  place 
exists  in  reality.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  com- 
prehension, and  the  object  capable  of  comprehension  are  two 
things ;  but  that  which  is  only  potential  cannot  be  imagined 
otherwise  than  in  connection  with  an  object  possessing  that 
capacity,  as,  e.g.,  man,  and  thus  we  have  three  things :  the 
man  who  possesses  the  power,  and  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing ;  that  power  itself,  namely,  the  power  of  comprehension, 
and  the  thing  which  presents  itself  as  an  object  for  com- 
prehension, and  is  capable  of  being  comprehended ;  to  use 
the  foregoing  example,  the  man,  the  hylic  intellect^  and  the 
abstract  form  of  the  tree,  are  three  different  things.  They 
become  one  and  the  same  thing  when  the  intellect  is  in 
action,  and  you  will  never  find  the  intellect  different  from 
the  comprehensible  object,  unless  the  power  of  comprehend- 
ing and  the  power  of  being  comprehended  be  referred  to. 
Now,  it  has  been  proved,  that  God  is  an  intellect  which 
always  ^  is  in  action,  and  that — as  has  been  stated,^  and  as 
will  be  proved  hereafter  ^ — there  is  in  Him  at  no  time  a 
mere  potentiality,  that  He  does  not  comprehend  at  one  time, 
and  is  without  comprehension  at  another  time,  but  He  com- 

»  Some  read  1^131  (Charizi  pi)  instead  of  1^131  (Tibbon  ^\7\r\  ^DE'ai). 
See  Munk,  page  310,  note  1. 

'  Ab  €.g.y  the  intellect  in  action,  7yiE)2  ?3^.  The  intellect  performing  some 
real  action  existfl  in  reality,  and  therefore  it  can  combine  in  itself  the  three 
elements,  subject,  action,  and  object :  while  to  the  intellect  in  capacity  nothing 
but  a  possible  action  is  ascribed :  consequently  it  does  not  exist  in  reality,  and 
those  three  elements  cannot  be  combined  in  it.     See  supra,  page  2d2,  note  5. 

'  Omitted  in  Charizi  and  in  some  editions  of  Tibbon. 

^  See  ch.  Iv.,  page  199,  note  1. 

^  See  Part  II.,  i.  tqq. 
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prehends  constantly ;  consequently,  He  and  the  thing  com* 
prehended  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say.  His 
essence;  and  the  act  of  comprehending  because  of  which  it 
is  said  that  He  comprehends,  is  the  intellect  itself,  which  is 
likewise  His  essence,^  God  is  therefore  always  the  inteilecius, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  intelligibile. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  identity  of  the  intellect,  the 
intelligens  and  the  ititelligibile,  is  not  only  a  fact  as  regards 
the  Creator,  but  as  regards  all  intellect,  and  that  the  same  is 
also  the  case  with  our  intellect,  when  in  action.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference,*  that  from  time  to  time  our  intel- 
lect passes  over  from  mere  potentiality  to  reality,  and  that 
the  pure  intellect,  i.e.,  the  active  intellect,  finds  sometimes 
obstacles^  though  not  in  itself,  but  accidentally  in  some 
external  cause.^  .  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  explain 
this  subject,  but  we  will  merely  show  that  God  alone,  and 
none  besides  Him,  is  an  intellect  constantly  in  action,  and 
there  is,  neither  in  Himself  nor  in  anything  beside  Him, 
any  obstacle  whereby  His  comprehension  woiJd  be  hindered. 
Therefore  He  always  includes  the  intelligent,  the  intellectm, 
and  the  intelUgihile,  and  His  essence  is  at  the  same  time  the 
intelligens,  the  intelligihile,  and  the  intellectus,  as  is  neceasarilj 
the  case  with  all  intellect  in  action. 

We  have  reiterated  this  idea  in  the  present  chapter  be- 
cause it  is  exceedingly  abstruse,  and  I  do  not  apprehend 
that   the   reader   will  confound  intellectual  comprehension 

^  According  to  the  definition  of  the  intellect  given  aboTe,  viz,,  that  it  u 
nothing  but  comprehenRion  itself. 

^  Moimonidcs  explains  why  man's  intellect  is  not  always  in  action.  The 
transition  of  the  passive  intellect  into  that  in  action,  is  effected  by  the  active 

intellect  (?yiDn  ^^B'  or  TIWH  /^C'),  which  might  be  assumed  to  be  con- 
stantly active.  Maimonides  says  that  although  in  itself  there  can  be  no  cause 
of  interruption,  yet  by  external  agencies  its  action  may  be  prevented ;  if,  €.$-% 
the  passive  intellect  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  tbe  active  intellect. 
The  latter  is  uninterruptedly  active,  although  its  effect  does  not  always 
manifest  itself  for  the  reason  given.  This  is  not  the  case  in  reference  to  God. 
See  Part  II.,  xii.  and  xviii. 

3  f\^'\n,  Hebrew  npwn,  Mimk,  "perturbation." 
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with  the  representative  faculty — with  the  reproduction  of 
the  material  image  in  our  imagination  ;^  since  this  work  is 
designed  only  for  those  who  have  studied  philosophy,  and 
who  know  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  soul  and  its 
faculties. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

God  is  the  Primal  Cause, 

The  philosophers,  as  you  know,  call  God  the  First  Cause  ^ 
(TOWwnn  rhvn  and  nawwin  nnon):  but  those  who  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Mutakallemim '  are  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  that  name,  and  call  Him  Agetis,  believing 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  whether  we  say  that  God  is 
the  Cause  or  that  He  is  the  Agena.  They  argue  thus :  If  we 
were  to  say  that  God  is  the  Cause,  the  co-existence  of  the 
Cause  with  that  which  was  produced  by  that  Cause  would 
necessarily  be  implied ;  this  again  would  involve  the  belief 
that  the  Universe  was  eternal,  and  that  it  was  inseparable 

nne^non  rh^v^  naa  e^mon  jron^y  imo  ^aanv.  **  that  you  wiu  con- 
found the  intellectual  notions  with  the  imagination,  I  mean  to  say,  with  the 
image  formed  of  a  material  object  by  means  of  the  imaginative  power.*'    The 

word  *inK  in  the  original  can  be  either  the  infinitive  or  first  person  future 


singular  according  to  its  being  read  j^  \  or  j^  | , 


•  In  Arabic  and  in  Hebrew  two  terms  are  employed  promiscuously  to  de- 
note "cause,"  in  Arabic  TOV  and  32D,  in  Hebrew  t\7V  and  HSD. 

»  See  pag.  4,  note  I.  Cbarizi :  Onanoni  DK^a  D^Klp^H.  Palquera: 
Dnanoni  D^DDIIDDH.  The  latter  explains  the  term  Mutakallemim  as  fol- 
lows :  Knowing  the  science  of  the  words,  which  establinhes,  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  religion,  proofs  founded  on  scientific  research ;  for  there  are  some  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  religion  without  science,  and  they  are  called  Fakieh, 
lit.,  "judges":  others  examine  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  prove  it  by 
scientific  research,  these  are  called  Mutakallemim.    Moreh  ha-moreh,  page  152« 

s  2 
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from  God.^  When,  however,  we  say  that  God  is  the  Agency 
the  co-existence  of  the  Agens  with  its  product  is  not  im- 
plied; for  the  agetis  can  exist  anterior  to  its  product;  we 
cannot  even  imagine  how  an  agena  can  be  in  action  unless 
it  existed  before  its  own  production.  This  is  an  argument 
advanced  by  persons  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
potential  and  the  actual.  You,  however,  should  know  that 
in  this  case  there  is  no  difference  whether  you  employ  the 
term  "  cause  "  or  "  agens  " ;  for  if  you  take  the  term  "  cause  " 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  potentiality,  it  precedes  its  effect; 
but  if  you  mean  the  cause  in  action,  then  the  effect  must 
necessarily  co-exist  with  the  cause'^'  in  action.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  agem ;  take  it  as  an  agmis  in  reality,  the 
work  must  necessarily  co-exist  with  its  agens.  For  the 
builder,  before  he  builds  the  house,  is  not  in  reality  a 
builder,  but  has  the  faculty  for  building  a  house' — in  the 
same  way  as  the  materials  for  the  house  before  it  is  being 
built  are  merely  a  house  in  potentia — ^but  when  the  house 
has  been  built,  he  is  the  builder^  in  reality,  and  his  product 
must  likewise  be  in  actual  existence.  Nothing  is  therefore 
gained  by  choosing  the  term  "  agens  "  and  rejecting  the  term 
*'  cause.*'  My  object  here  is  to  show  that  these  two  terms 
are  equal,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  we  call  God  an  Agens, 
although  the  work  does  not  yet  exist,  only  because  there  is 
no  hindrance  or  obstacle  which  might  prevent  Him  from 
doing  whenever  He  pleases,  we  may  also  call  Him  the 
Cause,  although  the  effect  may  not  yet  be  in  existence. 

The  reason  why  the  philosophers  called  God  the  Cause, 
and  did  not  call  Him  the  Agens,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  their 

» Arabic,  rh  D^^NJ^N ;  Tibbon,  '\T\W:i  D^yn ;  Charizi,  rh^V  D^WH  '31. 
The  word  H^y  in  Charizi  is  a  mistako;  it  is  to  be  read  either  /vP, 
**  caused,"  or  \wV$  **  in  relation  to  him.*' 

•  Arabic,  rbv  NHIUU ;  Charizi,  H^y  n\nni  PiniN^VM ;  Tibbon,  niK*«D3 

n^yn  (Munk  suggests  rhv  nniN^VM),  "on  the  existence  of  the  cauae." 

^  Ibn  Tibbon  adds  here,  <'and  when  he  builds,  he  is  a  builder  in  action." 
The  allusion  to  the  material  for  the  building  of  a  house  is  omitted  in  Charizi. 

*  Tihhon,  H^n^,  "  it  is  bmAt.*' 
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belief  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  but  in  other  motives, 
which  I  will  briefly  describe  to  you.  It  has  been  shown  in 
the  science  of  Physics  that  everything,  except  the  Primal 
Cause,  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  four  causes:^ — the 
substance,  the  form,  the  agetis,  the  final  cause.^  These  are 
sometimes  direct,  sometimes  indirect ;  ^  but  each  by  itself  is 
called  "a  cause*'  (in  Hebrew,  rhv  or  n2D).  They  also 
believe — and  I  do  not  difler  from  their  opinion — that  God 
Himself  is  the  agens,  the  form,  and  the  end;*  therefore 
they  call  God  "the  Cause/'  in  order  to  express  that  He 
unites  in  Himself  these  three  causes,  viz,,  that  He  is  the 
agens,  the  form,  and  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  In  the 
present  chapter  I  only  wish  to  show  you  in  what  sense  it 
may  be  said  of  God  that  He  is  the  agens,  the  form,  and  also 
the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  now  with  the  question  whether  the  universe  has 
been  created  by  God,  or  whether,  as  the  philosophers  have 
assumed,  it  is  eternal,  co-existing  with  Him.  You  will  find 
[in  the  pages  of  this  treatise]  full  and  instructive  informa- 
tion on  this  subject/  Here  I  wish  to  show  that  God  is  the 
'*  cause  "  of  every  event  that  takes  place  in  the  world,  just 
as  He  is  the  Creator  of  the  whole  universe  as  it  now  exists. 

^  Lit.,  'Hhat  causes  exist  for  every  thing  that  has  a  cause;  and  that  they 
consist  in  the  following  four  causes." 

'  Comp.  Aiist.,  Phys.  ii.  7.  The  substance,  eatua  formalis,  eauaa  effieiem, 
and  eausajtnalit, 

^  Comp.  Metaph.,  viii.  4. 

*  Although  a  fourth  cause  has  been  mentioned  as  being  included  in  the  term 
"  cause/*  Yiz,,  **  matter,"  the  first  cause  of  all  existing  beings  includes,  according 
to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  only  the  three  causes  named  here ;  matter  must 
be  excluded ;  for  the  first  cause  is  an  immaterial  being,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Universe  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  The  soul  is  likewise 
said  to  combine  in  itself  the  three  causes :  catisa  efficiency  cama  formalism  and 
causa  Jinalia.  Comp.  Arist.  de  Animd,  ii.  4;  Phys.,  ii.  7,  »qq»  Maimonides 
says  that  he  does  not  differ  from  the  philosophers  in  that  point,  and  for  the 
present  he  leaves  out  of  view  the  question  as  to  the  eternity  of  matter.  He 
only  points  out  that,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  Mutakallemim,  he  goes  so 
far  with  Aristotle  as  to  admit  that  in  God,  the  first  Cause,  these  three  causes 
are  comprised. 

*  See  II.,  ch.  i.,  sqq. 
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It  has  already  been  explained  in  the  science  of  Physics, 
that  a  cause  must  again  be  sought  for  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  causes.     When  we  have  found  for  any  existing 
thing  those  four  causes  which  are  in  immediate  connection 
with  it,  we  find  for  them  again  causes,  and  for  these  again 
other  causes,  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  the  first  causes. 
E,g,,  a  certain  production  has  its  agens,  this  agena  again 
has  its  agenSf  and  so  on  and  on  until  at  last  we  arrive  at  a 
first  agenSj  which  is  the  true  agena  throughout  all  the  inter 
vening  links.     If  the  letter  aU^h  be  moved  by  beth,  beth  by 
gimelj  gimel  by  daleth,  and  daleth  by  M — and  as  the  series 
does  not  extend  to  infinity,  let  us  stop  at  M — ^there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  M  moves  the  letters  aleph,  beth,  gimel,  and 
daleth,  and  we  say  correctly  that  the  aleph  is  moved  by  h^. 
In  that  sense  everything  occurring  in  the  universe,  although 
directly  produced  by  certain  nearer  causes,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Creator,  as  we  shall  explain.     He  is  the  agens,  and  He 
is  therefore  the  ultimate  cause.     We  shall  also  find,  after 
careful  examination,  that  every  physical  and  transient  form 
must  be  preceded  by  another  such  form,  by  which  the  sub- 
stance has  been  fitted  to  receive  the  next  form ;  the  previous 
form  again  has  been  preceded  by  another,  and  we  arrive  at 
length  at  that  form  which  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  all 
intermediate  forms,  which  are  the  causes  of  the  present  form. 
That  form^  to  which  the  forms  of  all  existence  are  traced  is 
God.     You  must  not  imagine  that  when  we  say  that  God  is 
the  first^  form  of  all  forms  existing  in  the  Universe,  we  refer 
to  that  first^  form  which  Aristotle,  in  the  Book  of  Meta- 
physics, describes  as  being  without  beginning  and  without 
cnd,^  for  he  treats  of  a  form  which  is  a  physical,  and  not  a 

»  Lit.  »*  the  last  form." 

^  All  bodies  consist  of  matter  and  form  ;  their  production  and  destniction  if 
nothing  but  the  union  and  disunion  of  matter  and  a  certain  form.  Matter  and 
form  separately  are  therefore  not  subject  to  production  or  destruction.  Comp. 
Arist.  Metaph.,  yi.  8,  and  xii.  3.  What  Maimonides  calls  nJ1"inK  H^IY, 
**  the  last  form  "  is  called  by  others  "  the  first  form  *';  it  is  the  last,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  most  remote  from  the  object  which  we  examine;  it  is  the  first  as  being 
the  origin  from  whiuh  all  other  forms  arise.    This  form,  however  abstiHct,  if 
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purely  intellectual  one.  When  we  call  God  the  form  of  the 
universe,  we  do  not  use  this  term  in  the  sense  of  form  con- 
nected with  substance,  namely,  as  the  form  of  that  substance, 
as  though  God  were^the  form  of  a  material  being.  It  is  not 
in  this  sense  that  we  use  it,  but  in  the  following :  Every- 
thing existing  and  endowed  with  a  form,  is  whatever  it  is 
through  its  form,  and  when  that  form  is  destroyed  its  whole 
existence  terminates  and  is  obliterated.  The  same  is  the  case 
as  regards  the  relation  between  God  and  all  distant  causes 
of  existing  beings ;  it  is  through  the  existence  of  God  that 
all  things  exist,  and  it  is  He  who  maintains  their  existence 
by  that  process  which  is  called  emanation  (in  Hebrew  V^w), 
as  will  be  explained  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  present 
work.^  If  God  did  not  exist,  suppose  this  were  possible, 
the  universe  would  not  exist,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  distant  causes,  the  final  effects,  and  the 
intermediate  causes.  Consequently  God  maintains  the  same 
relation  to  the  world  as  the  form  has  to  a  thing  endowed 
with  a  form ;  through  the  form  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  it  the 
reality  and  essence  of  the  thing  depends.  In  this  sense  we 
may  say  that  God  is  the  first  form,  that  He  is  the  form  of 
all  forms ;  that  is  to  say,  the  existence  and  continuance  of  all 
forms  in  the  last  instance  depend  on  Him,  the  forms  are  main- 
tained by  Him,  in  the  same  way  as  all  things  endowed  with 
forms  retain  their  existence  through  their  forms.  On  that 
account  God  is  called,  in  the  sacred  language,  C^dblSJn  '^11, 
"the  life  of  the  Universe,"^  as  will  be  explained.^  The  same 
argument  holds  good  in  reference  to  all  final  causes.  If 
you  assign  to  a  thing  a  certain  purpose,  you  can  find  for  that 
purpose  another  purpose.  We  mention,  e.g.,  a  (wooden) 
throne;  its  substance  is  wood,  the  joiner  is  its  agens,  the 

Btill  related  to  matter ;  it  is  the  form  of  a  material  object,  and  therefore  Maimo- 
nides  declares  that  it  cannot  he  understood  in  the  same  sense,  when  God  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  First  Form. 

^  See  n.,  xii. 

'  Comp.  Hebrew  Prayer-book,  the  portions  beginning  "IDKt^  1^"^^  <uid 
nSJlK^^,  and  Daniel  xii.  7. 

3  Ch.  Ixxii. 
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square  its  form,  and  its  purpo^  is  that  one  should  sit  upon 
it.  You  may  then  ask^  For  what  purpose  does  one  sit  upon 
it  P  The  answer  will  be  that  he  who  is  sitting  upon  it  de- 
sires to  be  high  above  the  ground.  If  again  you  ask.  For 
what  purpose  does  he  desire  to  be  high  above  the  ground, 
you  will  receive  the  answer  that  he  wishes  to  appear  high 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  him.  For  what  purpose  does 
he  wish  to  appear  higher  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  him  P 
That  the  people  may  respect  and  fear  him.  What  is  the 
good  of  his  being  feared  P  His  commands  will  be  respected 
For  what  purpose  are  his  commands  to  be  respected  P  That 
people  shall  refrain  from  injuring  each  other.  What  is  the 
object  of  this  precaution  P  To  maintain  order  amongst  the 
people.  In  this  way  one  purpose  necessitates  the  pre-existence 
of  another^  except  the  final  purpose,  which  is  the  execution  of 
the  will  of  God,  according  to  one  of  the  opinions  which  have 
been  propounded,  as  will  be  explained,^  and  the  final  answer 
will  be  "  It  is  the  will  of  God."  According  to  the  view  rf 
others,  which  will  likewise  be  explained,  the  final  purpose  is  the 
execution  of  the  decree  of  His  wisdom,^  and  the  final  answer 
will  be,  "  It  has  been  decreed  by  His  wisdom."  According 
to  either  opinion,  the  series  of  the  successive  purposes  ter- 
minates, as  has  been  shown,  in  Gt)d's  will  or  wisdom,  which, 
in  our  opinion,^  are  His  essence,  and  not  any  thing  separate 
from  Himself  or  different  from  His  essence.  Consequently, 
God  is  the  final  purpose  of  everything.  Again,  it  is  the  aim 
of  everything  ^  to  become,  according  to  its  faculties,  similar 
to  God  in  perfection ;  this  is  meant  by  the  expression  "  His 
will,  which  is  identical  with  His  essence,"*  as  will  be  shown 
below.^      In  this  sense  God  is  called  the  End  of  all  ends 

*  See  III.,  xiii.  and  xvii.  *  Ch.  liii. 

^  Maimonides  now  shows,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  God*s  will  iB  the 
purpose  of  all  purposes.  According  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  it  is  the  paipose 
of  everything  to  seek  perfection,  and  to  approach  the  perfection  of  the  Creator. 

*  Comp.  II.  xiii..  the*  explanation  of  in^PD/  (Prov.  xvi.  4). 
^''  Seo  III.  xiii.,  and  I.  liv. 
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I  have  thus  explained  to  you  in  what  sense  God  is  said  to 
be  the  Agens,  the  Form,  and  the  End.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  philosophers  not  only  call  Him  '*  the  Maker "  but  also 
''  the  Cause."  Some  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  Muta- 
kallemim,  went  so  far  in  their  folly  and  in  their  vainglory 
as  to  say  that  the  non-existence  of  the  Creator,  if  that  were 
possible,  would  not  necessarily  imply  the  non-existence  of  the 
things  created  by  Him,  i.e,,  the  Universe :  for  a  production 
need  not  necessarily  cease  to  exist  when  the  producer,  after 
having  produced  it,  has  ceased  to  exist.  They  would  be 
right,  if  God  were  only  the  maker  of  the  Universe,  and  if 
its  permanent  existence  were  not  dependent  on  Him.  The 
storehouse  does  not  cease  to  exist  at  the  death  of  the 
builder;  for  he  does  not  give  permanent  existence  to  the 
building.  God^  however^  is  Himself  the  form  of  the  Uni- 
verse, as  we  have  already  shown,  and  it  is  He  who  causes 
its  continuance  and  permanency.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to 
say  that  a  thing  can  remain  durable  and  permanent,  after 
the  being  that  makes  it  durable  and  permanent  has  ceased 
to  exist,  while  that  thing  can  possess  no  more  durability 
and  permanency  than  it  has  received  from  that  being.  Now 
you  understand  the  greatness  of  the  error  into  which  they 
have  fallen  through  their  assumption  that  God  is  only  the 
agefis,  and  not  the  end  or  the  form. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

man^^n  2D"ib  "  To  Him  that  rukth  the  Arahhoth^ 

(Ps.  Ixviii.  4.)^ 

Thb  term  Mi  (rakhabh) '' io  ride  "is  a  synonym.     In  its 
primary  signification  it  is  applied  to  man's  riding  on  an 

1  Having  Bhown  that  God  is  the  First  Cause  and  the  First  Form  of  the 
Universe,  he  explains  in  this  chapter  the  term  JlUiyS  131  as  expresabg  the 
same  idea. 
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animal,  in  the  usual  way;^  comp.  13inM  ^V  M^"i  Mini, 
"  Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass  "  (Numb.  xxii.  22).  It 
has  then  been  figuratively  used  to  denote  "  dominion  over 
a  thing ; "  because  the  rider  governs  and  rules  the  animal 
he  rides  upon.  This  sense  the  word  has  in  ins^Ti^ 
V^M  ^nos  bv,  "  He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  13);  ynw  *»nan  bv  ^^^rODiTl'iy  "  and  I 
will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth " 
(Is.  IviiL  14),  that  is,  you  shall  have  dominion  over  the 
highest  (people)  on  earth;  onDM  n^D")M,  "I  will  make 
Ephraim  to  ride  "  (Hos.  x.  11),  i.e.,  I  shall  give  him  role 
and  dominion.  In  this  same  sense  it  is  said  of  God  X^Ti 
T)T37n  n^T2W,  "  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help " 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  26),  that  is,  who  rules  the  heaven ;  and  :iTh 
nin"i37,  '*  Him  that  rideth  upon  the  arabhoth  "  (Ps.  IxviiL  4), 
i.e. J  who  rules  the  arabhoth,  the  uppermost,  all-encompassing 
sphere.  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  stated  ^  by  our  Sages 
that  there  are  seven  rekiim^  (firmaments,  heavens),  and 
that  the  uppermost  of  them,  the  all-surrounding,  is  called 
arabhoth.  Do  not  object  to  the  number  seven  given  by  them, 
although  there  are  more  rekiim,  for  there  are  spheres  which 
contain  several  circles  {gil^allim),^  and  are  counted  as  one; 

I  Charizi  "hv  71331  IC^N  13in«  ^33N  K^H  1D3  3131^  ^^iinC'  "which 
he  is  accustomed  to  ride.  Comp.  *'  Am  not  I  thine  ass  upon  which  thou  hast 
ridden."    (Num.  xxu.  30). 

•  V)i^^  ^33  -nsno^x  y?  D^Dsn  ^«  p.    xibhon,  y?  D^D3n  n3131 

DIPD  ^33  D^i»D33n.  Charizi,  DipD  t»33  ITinn  (hlhl)  h'm  131.  It  is 
strange  that  the  phrase  '*  which  are  repeated  everywhere  "  has  been  added 
here.    The  passage  referred  to  is  not  repeated  frequently,  much  less  **  ererj- 

where."  If  instead  of  "n3nD?J<  we  were  to  read  llpriD^N,  "  firmly  es- 
tablished," the  addition  of  "everywhere"  would  be  intelligible,  aa  Maimo- 
nides  would  then  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  words  of  the  Chachamim  have 

authority  even  in  those  scientific  questions.     D  vS3^n  in  Tibbon's  version  may 

be  rendered  *'that  have  a  double  authority,'*  although  /S3J  is  mostly  used  in 
the  sense  of  "being  repeated." 

3  Comp.  Babyl.  Talm.  Chagigah  12b,  where  the  following  seven  names  are 

mentioned  by  Resh  Lakiah  nmy  p3D  JiyO  ^13T  D^pnJT  y ^1  p^n. 
*  Muuk:  "  On  ne  compte  que  pour  un  seul  globe  celui  qui  poortant  renforme 
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this  is  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  that  subject,  and  I 
shall  also  explain  it ;  ^  here  I  wish  merely  to  point  out  that 
our  Sages  always  assumed  that  arabhoth  is  the  uppermost 
sphere.  The  arabhoth  is  also  referred  to  in  the  words  ''  who 
rideth  upon  the  heaven  (o^Dtt?)  in  thy  help."  Thus  we  read 
in  Chagigah,  ''  The  high  and  exalted  dwelleth  on  arabJioth^ 
as  it  is  said,  *  Extol  Him  that  rideth  upon  arabhoth  * "  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  4).  How  is  it  proved  that  *' heaven"  (D'^QO?)  and 
"  arabhoth  "  (niSl37)  are  identical  ?  The  one  passage  has  "  who 
rideth  on  arabhofhy'  the  other  has  "  who  rideth  in  heaven."  * 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  in  all  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  the  same  all-surrounding  sphere,  concerning  which 
you  will  hereafter  receive  more  information.'*  Consider 
well  that  the  expression  1>b27  ]3W,  "  dwelling  over  it,"  is 
used  by  them,  and  not  ^n  ]3W,  **  dwelling  in  it."  The 
latter  expression  would  have  implied  that  God  occupies  a 
place  or  is  a  power  in  the  sphere,  as  was  in  fact  believed 
by  the  Sabeans,^  who  held  that  God  was  the  soul  of  the 
sphere.  By  saying  ybv  ]3W,  "dwelling  over  it,"  they 
indicated,  that  God  was  separate  from  the  sphere,  and  was 

plusieun  spbdres."  The  difference  between  '*  sphere"  and  **  globe ''is  not 
dear.  The  Arabic  IK^DK  and  the  Hebrew  D  v2^2  primarily  denote  *'  circles" ; 
although  the  term  is  generally  employed  in  the  sense  of  **  spheres,"  in  passages 
like  this,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  '*  sphere,"  it  signifies  "  circles,"  or  "  the 
orbits  "  of  certain  celestial  bodies,  seyeral  of  which  may  have  been  imagined  to 
be  in  the  same  sphere. 

'  II.  xxiy.  Comp.  II.  iy.  Ibn  Ezra  on  Psalm^yiii.  3,  in  commenting  on  the 
words  **  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,"  assumes  ten  spheres. 

*  Talm.  Babyl.,  Chagigah  zii.  6.     The  text  in  our  editions  of  the  Talmud  is 

different,  nmpa  Dn^t»y  PW  "dwells  oyer  them  in  the  Arabhoth,"  the  word 

V^y  or  DH^^y  is  omitted  in  the  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 

^  This  form  of  argument  is  frequently  used  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  called 
niCT  n^TJ,  *'  analogy ; "  or  the  assumption  that  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
term  in  two  phrases  is  an  indication  of  the  identity  of  the  two  phrases,  and 
that  the  one  can  be  explained  by  the  othtr.  In  the  example  cited  above, 
the  word  3311  occurring  in  both  phrases  indicates  that  D^DS^  3311  and 
nmy3  33n  are  identical. 

*  II.,  chap.  xxiy. 

^  Comp.  chap.  Ixiii.,  pag.  236,  note  2.  In  Charlzi's  version  the  explanatioa 
DnL**3  Dm,  **  and  these  are  the  Chaldeans,"  is  added. 
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not  a  power  in  it.  Enow  also  that  the  term  U^rstD  nsn, 
"  riding  upon  the  heavens,"  has  figuratively  been  applied  to 
God  in  order  to  show  the  following  excellent  comparison. 
The  rider  is  better  than  the  animal  upon  which  he  ridesr— 
the  comparative  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  for 
the  rider  is  not  of  the  same  class  as  the  animal  upon  which 
he  rides  ^ — furthermore,  the  rider  moves  the  animal  and 
leads  it  as  he  likes ;  it  is  as  it  were  his  instrument,  which  he 
uses  according  to  his  will ;  he  is  separate  from  it,  apart  from 
it,  not  connected  with  it.  In  like  manner  the  uppermost 
sphere,  by  the  rotation  of  which  everything  moveable  is  set  in 
motion,  is  moved  by  Gx)d,  who  is  separate  from  the  sphere, 
and  is  not  a  power  in  it.  In  Bereshith  Babba'  we  read  thtt 
in  commenting  on  the  Divine  words  DTp  ^nbM  ^31^0, "  The 
eternal  God  is  a  refuge"  (lit.,  a  dwelling,  Deut.  xxxiiL  27), our 
Sages  said,  ''  He  is  the  dwelling  of  His  world,  the  world  is 
not  His  dwelling."  This  explanation  is  then  followed  by  the 
remark,  "  The  horse  is  secondary  to  the  rider,  the  rider  is  not 
subservient  to  the  horse ;  this  is  meant  by  *pD1D  bv  ^DH  O, 
*  that  Thou  didst  ride  upon  Thy  horses ' "  (Hab.  iii.  8).  Con- 
sider and  learn  how  they  described  the  relation  of  Gtod  to 
the  sphere,  asserting  that  the  latter  is  His  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  He  rules  the  universe.  For  whenever  you 
find  our  Sages  saying  that  in  a  certain  heaven  are  cer- 
tain things,^  they  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  heavens 
there  are  any  extraneous  things,  but  that  from  a  certain 
heaven  the  force  emanates  which  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  things,  and  for  their  continuing  in  proper 
order.     The  proof  for  my  statement  you  may  find  in  the 

*  And  therefore  no  comparison  is  admissible  between  God  and  His  creatures, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  chapter  Ivi. 

'  Chap.  Ixviii.  on  Gen.  xxviii.  11.    The  phrase  more  frequently  employed  is 

IDIPD  D^iyn  PXI  D^iy  ^B'  lOipO  win ;  it  is  likewise  mentioned  there,  where 
in  reference  to  the  words  D1pD3  yas^l  the  question  is  asked,  why  is  Ood  some- 
times called  *'  makom,**  and  the  answer  is,  because  He  is  the  placo  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  the  universe  is  not  His  place. 

>  This  refers  to  Babyl.  Talm.,  Chagigah,  12  b,  where  to  each  of  the  seven 
Jbeavens  certain  qualities  are  attributed. 
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following  saying  of  our  Sages — "The  arabhoth,  in  which 
there  are  justice,  charity,  right,  treasures  of  life,  peace, 
treasures  of  blessing,  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  the  souls 
and  the  spirits  of  those  to  be  bom,  and  the  dew  by  which 
God  will  at  some  future  time  revive  the  dead,  etc."  It 
is  clear  that  the  things  enumerated  here  are  not  material, 
and  do  not  occupy  a  place — for  "  dew  "  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  sense.^ — Consider  also  that  here  the  phrase  l^tt?, 
"  in  which,"  meaning  "  in  the  arabhoth,**  is  used,  and  not 
Y^V  unw,  "  over  which  they  are,"  as  if  to  say  that  all  the 
things  existing  in  the  universe  derive  their  existence  from 
powers  emanating  from  the  arabhoth,  which  God  made  to  be 
the  origin  and  the  place  of  these  powers.  They  are  said  to 
include  **  the  treasures  of  life ;"  a  perfectly  true  and  correct 
assertion !  For  all  existing  life  originates  in  that  treasure 
of  life,  as  will  be  mentioned  below.^  Reflect  on  the  fact  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  souls  and  the  spirits  of 
those  to  be  bom  are  named  here  !  How  sublime  is  this  idea 
to  him  who  understands  it  I  for  the  soid  that  remains  after 
the  death  of  man,  is  not  the  soid  that  lives  in  man  when  he 
is  bom ;  the  latter  is  a  mere  faculty,  while  that  which  has 
a  separate  existence  after  death,  is  a  reality;^  again,  the 
soul  (nai&3)  and  the  spirit  (nil)  of  man  *  during  his  life  are 
two  different  things ;  therefore  the  souls  and  the  spirits  are 
both  named  as  existing  in  man  ;  but  separate  from  the  body 
only  one  of  them  ^  exists.  We  have  already  explained  the 
homonymity  of  nm  in  this  work,^  and  also  at  the  end  of  Sefer 
ha-madda^  we  treated  of  the  homonymity  of  these  expres- 

^  According  to  Efodi  and  others,  Maimonides  finds  in  ^0,  **  dew,"  an  allusion 
to  the  *'  active  intellect "  which  changes  the  passive  intellect  into  the  intellect  in 

action  (^yisa  ^3B^. 

^  Ch.  ixzii.,  and  II.  x. 

'  See  above,  pag.  254,  notes  2  and  3 ;  and  also  xli.,  pag.  143,  note  1. 

*  nn  denotes  the  spirit  of  life,  "vitality,"  which  ceases  to  exist  when  life 
is  extinct.  By  way  of  homonymy  it  is  also  used  for  **80ul,"  the  immortal 
element  in  man. 

»  Viz.,  the  soul,  HOK^O.  •  Chapter  xl. 

^  Hilchoth  Teshubhah,  viii.  3  and  4.  Comp.  also  Yeeode  ha-torah  iv.  8  and  9. 
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sions.^  Consider  how  these  excellent  and  trae  ideas,  compre- 
hended only  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  are  found  scattered 
in  the  Midrashim.  When  a  student  who  disavows  truth  reads 
them,  he  will  at  first  sight  deride  them,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  real  state  of  things.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  circum- 
stance, that  our  Sages  spoke  of  these  subjects  in  metaphors; 
they  are  too  difficult  for  the  common  understanding  of  the 
people,  as  has  been  noticed  by  us  several  times. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  subject  which  I  commenced  to 
explain,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Our  Sages 
commenced  to  adduce  proofs  from  Scriptures  for  their  asser- 
tion that  the  things  enumerated  above  are  contained  in  the 
arahhoth.  As  to  justice  and  right  they  refer  to  "justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  Thy  throne  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  18). 
In  the  same  way  they  prove  their  assertion  concerning  all 
things  enumerated  by  them,  by  showing  that  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  related  to  God,  as  being  near  Him,*  Note 
this.^     In  the  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  ^  it  is  said :  God  created 

^  In  HUchotli  Tefihubhah,  viii.  3,  the  use  of  fiTQ^  in  the  sense  of  HDC^D  is 
mentioned  ;  in  the  next  paragraph  Maimonides  enumerates  the  yarious  names 
employed  in  describing  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  condition  after  its 
separation  from  the  body.  The  homonymity  of  TW\  and  TXC^^^  mentioned 
here,  is  not  found  in  the  end  of  the  Sefer  ha-madda. 

2  According  to  Munk,  the  suffix  in  TVl^'}^  refers  to  **  arabhoth,"  not  to  "  God ;" 
if  this  were  the  case  Maimonides  would  have  used  i\1  (12),  as  he  constantly 

says  nmyn.  Ibn  Tibbon  has  I^VK  ;  Charizi  in«,  « with  him."  The 
things  being  Yfiih  God  who  rideth  upon  the  arabhoth,  are  of  course  oontauiad 
in  the  arabhoth, 

*  In  the  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon  this  passage  is  repeated  in  a  different  form : 

Dnc^  'n^  u^h  D^DnvD  onvno  nmya  Dncr  i«rn  ^y  n*Ki  w^nn  pi 

nt  pni  17V&C,  "  And  thus  they  brought  a  proof  for  the  other  things,  that  they 
are  in  the  arabhoth  by  the  fact  that  they  are  related  to  God,  and  are  with  Him/* 
It  was  originally  a  marginal  note  of  the  translator,  who  added  the  following 
remark  which  is  foimd  in  the  margin  of  some  MSS  :  {1311  \1  PKIDC'  ItDK 

pK'^D  X^^vn  5)^30  Kvv  Nin  IK  ''y^V7\  ne^^D  Kvv  13^N  fino  niion  pe^n 
:  nt  \ir\'\  noN3  rhv  TynK'  «m  lovya  noKn  Nim  rxym.    **  Samuei 

Ibn  Tibbon  said,  the  form  amended  in  the  margin  does  not  correspcHid  to  the 
Arabic,  but  to  the  subject  contained  in  the  passage  of  Chagigah  ;  this  is  its  true 
sense,  and  was  indicated  by  Maimonides  in  his  words  *■  and  understand  this.*  " 
^  Ch.  xviii.     This  passage  is  probably  quoted  in  support  of  the  inter- 
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«even  rekiim  (heavens),  and  of  all  of  them  He  selected  the 
-arabhoth  for  His  royal  throne ;  comp.  "  Exalt  Him  who  rideth 
upon  the  araboth"  (Ps.  Ixviii  4).  These  are  his  words. 
Note  them  likewise. 

You  must  know  that  in  Hebrew  the  collective  noun  de- 
noting animals  used  for  riding  is  **  mercabhah  "  (nM"i)D).  In- 
stances of  this  noun  are  not  rare.  irQDilD  ^DV  IDW^I,  *'  And 
Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot "  (Gen.  xlvi.  29)  ;  rQDiQS 
n3U70n,  *'  in  the  second  chariot "  {ib,  xli.  43) ;  n^^lD  niMlO, 
**  Pharaoh's  chariots  "  (Ex.  xv.  4).  The  following  passage 
especially   proves   that   this   noun  denotes  a   collection  of 

animals:   D*)D*)  niWQ*  ww^  DnsDD  nMiD  Msni  rhvn^ 

nwai  D'*a7Dni,  "  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of 
Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for  an 
hundred  and  fifty  "  (1  Kings  x.  21).  Hence  we  may  learn 
that  mercabhah  denotes  here  four  horses.  Therefore  T  think 
that  when  it  was  stated,^  according  to  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words,^  that  four  Cluiyoth  (beasts)  carry  the  Throne  of 
Glory,  our  Sages  called  this  ''  mercabhah  '*  on  account  of  its 
similarity  with  the  mercabhah  consisting  of  four  single 
animals.  So  far  has  the  theme  of  this  chapter  carried  us, 
and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  many  further  remarks 
on  this  subject.  Here,  however,  it  is  our  object,  and  the 
aim  of  all  we  have  said,  to  show  that  U^'OW  DDIl,  "  who  rideth 
upon  heaven"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  26),  means  "who  sets  the 
all-surrounding  sphere  in  motion,  and  turns  it  by  His  power 
and  will.'*  The  same  sense  is  contained  in  the  conclusion  of 
that  verse :  D'^pna?  iniwn^l,  "  and  in  His  excellency  the 
spheres,"  Le,^  who  in  His  excellency^  moves  the  shcchakim 

pretation  of  the  word  SDH  as  signifying  **  who  governs  " ;  for  it  contains 

the  assertion  that  the  arahhoth  are  the  seat  of  His  government  (11113^0^). 
^  Maimonides  refers  to  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

2  Arahic,  b""?  «D  2^m  ;  Tibbon,  "IDWtJ'  «0  'D^  ;  Charizi,  MXIH  ^D^ ; 
Hunk,  **  par  la  tradition  (lit.,  selon  ce  qui  a  6t6  dit).*'  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  '*  as  far  as  it  is  said  ;**  in  truth,  however,  the  throne  is  not  home  by 
the  chayoth,  but  all  things  are  borne  and  moved  by  the  throne. 

^  The  commentators  seem  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  pronoun  in  IHIK^ill 
refers  to  God  or  to  the  heavens.  Grammatically,  it  can  only  refer  to  God^ 
D^tDC^  being  a  plural  noun. 
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(spheres).  In  reference  to  the  first  sphere,  the  arahhoih^ 
the  verb  Mi,  '*  to  ride,"  is  used,  in  reference  to  the  rest^ 
the  noun  niNU,  **  excellency,'*  because  through  the  motion  of 
the  uppermost  sphere  in  its  daily  circuit,  all  the  spheres 
move,  participating  as  parts  in  the  motion  of  the  whole; 
and  this  being  that  great  power  that  sets  everything  in 
motion,  it  is  called  nibO,  **  excellency."  Let  this  subject 
constantly  remain  in  your  memory  when  you  study  what 
I  am  going  to  say ;  for  it — i.e.,  the  motion  of  the  upper- 
most sphere — is  the  greatest  proof  for  the  existence  of  God, 
as  I  shall  demonstrate.     Note  this. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

The  Origin  of  the  Kaldm. 


Know^  that  many  branches  of  science  relating  to  the  correct 
solution  of  these  problems,'^  were  once  cultivated  by  our 

^  Before  discussing  the  theories  of  the  Mutakallemim  and  the  philoflopheit 
ahout  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  fiuth,  riz.,  the  Existeooe 
of  God,  His  Unity,  and  His  Incorporeality,  Maimonides  describeB  in  the  pr»- 
sent  chapter  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Kaldm.  He  apologLses,  as  it 
were,  for  having  in  these  disquisitions  frequent  recourse  to  Christian  and  Maho- 
medan  sources,  and  he  hegins  with  the  statement  that  the  philosophical  theories 
of  the  Jewish  wise  men  of  former  ages  were  not  known,  because  owing  to  die 
dispersion  and  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  their  theories  were  not  regulariy  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.     Comp.  Mishnah,  Sota  ix.  16 — IHTSfO 

'131  NnSDD  '*'\r\\:h  N^D^DH  ne^  O'nn,  "  since  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
Temple,  the  Chachamim  (wise  men)  began  to  be  like  the  Soferim  (elementary 
teachers)  of  former  ages,"  etc.  Midrash  Rabba,  Echa,  Introd.  §  22.  ''When 
the  Israelites  went  into  exile,  not  one  of  them  could  remember  what  he  bad 

learned."     'N  H^H  vh  iT'lK  fub  i^KX'^  I^^K'D   KV1D   MK   nwin   1DOT1 

niD^n  "inT^  ^^y*  DHD,  et  poMim,  m  Talmud  and  Midrash.  Both  Jewish 
and  non- Jewish  authors  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Jews  were  the  original 
cultivators  of  philosophy,  and  that  other  nadons  owed  their  progress  in  that 
study  to  the  Jews.  See  Munk  ad  locum,  also  Arch.  Israelites,  March,  1848, 
p.  169  aqq. 

^  That  is,  problems  treated  of  in  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  or,  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  terms,  Maaseh  mereabhah  and  Maaseh  bhereshith. 
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»refatli6rs,but  were  in  the  course  of  time  neglected,  especially 
L  consequence  of  the  tyranny  which  barbarous  nations^ 
cercised  over  us.  Besides,  speculative  studies  were  not 
pen  to  all  men,  as  we  have  already  stated;^  only  the 
ibjects  taught  in  the  Scriptures  were  accessible  to  all. 
Iven  the  traditional  Law,^  as  you  are  well  aware,  was 
ot  originally  committed  to  writing,  in  conformity  with  the 
iile  to  which  our  nation  generally  adhered,*  "  Things 
'hich  I  have  communicated  to  you  orally,  you  must  not 
ommunicate  to  others  in  writing."*  With  reference  to 
be  Law,  this  rule  was  very  opportune;  for  while  it  re- 
lained  in  force  it  avei*ted  the  evils  which  happened  subse- 
uently,  piz,  great  diversity  of  opinion,,  doubts  as  to  the 

*  Lit.,  **  the  ignorant,"  who  took  no  interest  in  science  or  study.  Maimonides 
robably  meant  the  Romans  and  Persians,  who,  in  persecuting  the  Jews,  used 
}  interdict  the  study  of  the  Law,  which  for  the  Jews  included  all  wisdom 
3d  science.    Comp.  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Yortrage,  p.  40.     The  Arabic 

*r\Hl  is  especially  applied  to  the  paganism  before  Mahomed. 
^  See  Introd.,  p.  7  sqq.y  and  ch.  xxxi.  sqq. 

'  "Talmud,"  (HID^n)  in  both  Hebrew  versions,  is  not  used  here  in  its 
sneral  acceptation,  as  the  work  consisting  of  the  Mishnah  and  its  ioterpreta- 
on,  the  Gemara,  but  in  the  sense  of  **  doctrine,  and  system  or  code  of  laws," 
icluding  both  the  Written  Law  and  the  Oral  Law,  and  as  in  this  passage  the 
ral  Law  only  is  to  be  understood,  it  is  qualified  by  the  adjective  "  traditional " 

>nipZDn,   in  Arabic  HMID  fipD).    "Talmud,"  as  a  "system  of  laws,*'  is 

>ntrasted  to  nDSH  7y  minn  riDDn,  "the  true  science  of  religion," 
e.y  the  philosophical  treatment  of  i^ligious  principles.  See  Introd.,  p.  6, 
ote  1. 

*  That  is,  it  was  not  a  rule  laid  down  by  autliority  :  it  was  not  understood 
i  forming  part  of  the  Ilalticha,  but  was  considered  as  a  Midrashic  interpreta- 
on  without  having  any  binding  force. 

'In  the  iirst  instance  this  is  an  interpretation  of  the  words  addressed  to 
[oses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  27),  "  Write  thou  these  wordsy'*  etc.,  viz.,  that  Moses 
lould  tcritc  certain  laws  for  the  Israelites,  and  that  he  should  orailj/  impart 
)  thorn  additional  laws.  But  it  was  assumed  that  the  same  rule  applied  to 
jture  teachers  in  Krael,  who  should  not  permit  the  Written  Law  to  be  recited 
y  heart,  or  the  Oral  Law  to  be  read  from  a  book ;  also  that  the  Oral  Law 
lould  not  be  committed  to  writing.  See  Midrash  Shemoth  Rabba,  c.  xlvii. ; 
abyl.  Talm.,  Gittin  6U  b;  Temurah,  14  b.  Maimonides  in  the  introduction 
>  his  Mishneh  Toroh  asserts  that  since  the  time  of  Moses  the  chief  authorities 
Ade  copies  of  parts  of  the  Oral  Law  far  thenuelpety  but  did  not  use  them  in 
iblic. 

T 
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meaning  of  written  words,  slips  of  the  pen/  dissensions 
among  the  people,  formation  of  new  sects,  and  confosed 
notions  about  practical  subjects.  The  traditional  teaching 
was  in  fact,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Law,*  entrusted 
to  the  Oreat  Tribunal,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our 
works  on  the  Talmud.^ 

Care  having  been  taken,  for  the  sake  of  obviating  injurious 
influences,  that  the  Oral  Law  should  not  be  recorded  in  a 
form  accessible  to  all,  it  was  but  natural  that  no  portion  of 
"the  secrets  of  the  Law,"  (i.e.,  metaphysical  problems)  would 
be  permitted  to  be  written  down  or  divulged  for  the  use  of 
all  men.  These  secrets,  as  has  been  explained,^  were  orally 
communicated  by  a  few  able  men  to  others  who  were  equally 
distinguished.  Hence  the  principle  applied  by  our  teachers, 
"  The  secrets  of  the  Law  can  only  be  entrusted  to  him  who 
is  a  councillor,  a  cunning  artificer,  etc.''  The  natural  effect 
of  this  practice  was  that  our  nation  lost  the  knowledge  of 
those  important  disciplines.  Nothing  but  a  few  remarks 
and  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid- 
rashim,  like  a  few  kernels  ^  enveloped  in  such  a  quantity 
of  husk,  that  the  reader  is  generally  occupied  with  the 
husk,  and  forgets  that  it  encloses  a  kemeL 

In  addition  you  will  find  that  in  the  few  works  composed* 

1  Lit.,  ^*  and  errors  which  are  made  in  writing  a  book."  Munk  thinks  that 
the  Arabic  IHD  signifies  an  error  in  thought  (une  erreur  de  pensce),  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Maimonidcs  enumerates  the  evils  which  result  from  the 
substitution  of  instruction  by  writing  for  oral  instruction,  and  enor  in 
thought  which  equally  occurs  in  both  methods  is  here  out  of  place. 

«  Deut.  xvii.  8—12. 

3  Introduction  to  Mishnah  Zeraim ;  and  introduction  to  Mishneh  Torah. 

*  Introduction  p.  7  sqq.,  ch.  xxxiii  and  zxxiv. 

«  Ibn  Tibbon,  ]''^V^0  2^  n^i: ;  Charizi,  DHK'  D^^Una  HB^J?  DW 
2h  1DD. 

*  The  Arabic  DK73  means  both  **  word,'*  and  *<  the  system  of  the  Mutakal- 
lemim  "  (comp.  Logic  from  \6yog).  ^  The  two  Hebrew  translators  took  it  in 
the  first  signification,  and  render  it  ^IHD,  **  of  words  "  ;  Munk  thinks  tbst 
the  kalanit  that  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Mutakallemim,  is  here  meant.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  Maimonides  meant  to  say,  "  that  the  few  treatises  which,  in 
the  writings  of  ^ome  Gaonim  on  those  subjects,  you  find  based  on  the  principle* 
of  the  kaluni,  are  borrowed  from   the    Mahomedan   Mutakallemim."     Hu* 
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by  the  GBonim^  and  the  Karaites'  on  the  unity'  of  Qod  and 
on  such  matter  as  is  connected^  with  this  doctrine,  they 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Mahometan  Mutakallemim,  and 
what  they  wrote  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
kindred  works  of  the  Mahometans.  It  also  happened,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  Mahometans  adopted  this  method 
of  the  Kalam,  there  arose  among  them  a  certain  sect, 
called  Mu'tazilah,^  i.e.,  Separatists.     In  certain  things  our 

would  imply  that  he  regretted  the  aheenoe  of  the  kalam  from  the  writings  of 
the  Jewsy  while  in  fact  he  is  opposed  to  the  kalam.  It  is  hy  no  means  surpris- 
ing that  the  Jewish  thinkers  of  the  time  were  not  all  adherents  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy ;  some  of  them  were  in  fayour  of  the  Kaiam,  See  Munk  ad  locum  ; 
oomp.  Introd.  pag.  xlii. 

^  Gaon  is  the  title  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Jews  after  the  oloee  oi 
the  Talmud,  hetween  the  sixth  and  the  elerenth  centuries ;  the  last  Gaon  was 
R.  Hai.  Maimonides  probably  alluded  to  Saadiah*s  Emunoth  yedeoth.  (See 
Commentary  of  Narboni  ad  loeum.) 

'  The  Karaites  (from  K"tp,  a  reading,  a  Scriptural  text)  are  the  successors  of 
the  ancient  Sadducees ;  they  reject  most  of  the  traditional  interpretatiensof  tha 
Law,  and  only  recognise  the  authority  of  the  written  Law,  and  this  according  to 
their  own  interpretation.  As  to  Karaite  Mutakallemim,  comp.  Kuan  y.  15,^D3n 

onmn  noan  >hv2  D^Knpn  ^?xk  D*Kip3n  Dm  n^M^n  ^Knc*,  ''The 

interpreters  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  called  by  the  Karaites 
Logicians."  Instead  of  D^MIp  Charizi  has  P^DH  *'dissenton."  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Karaites,  whether  it  is  to  be  derived  directly  firon 
Kip,  *'the  Scriptural  text,"  or  from  the  title  or  name  Kara,  of  some  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  that  sect,  see  A.  Neubauer,  Beitrage  and  Dokumoite  but 
Geschichte  dee  Karaerthums,  Leipzig,  1866,  page  4.  The  history  of  the  sect 
hss  been  written  in  two  volumes,  **  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums,''  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Julius  Fiirst,  I^eipzig,  1862— Go.  Valuable  historical  material  has  been  con- 
tributed by  S.  Pinsker,  Likute  Kadmoniyoth,  Wien,  1860. 

3  **The  Unity  of  Grod  "  is  here  singled  out  of  the  several  metaphysical  pro- 
blems as  the  centre  of  all  theological  and  philosophical  discussions  of  the  age, 
both  amongst  the  Jews  and  the  Mahometans. 

*  The  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  version  (except  ed.  pr.)  have  HP^AJK^  SID) 
p^yn  niD  probably  a  corruption  of  H^nDfi^  HDI  *'and  what  is  dependent 
on,"  or  "  connected  with.'* 

^The  Mu'tazilah  (from  h]V  ''to  separate'*)  are  the  followers  of  WAeil 
ibn-'AU  (bom  699^700,  and  died  778-779).  a  disciple  of  Al-'Hasan  al- 
Bassri  (of  Bassors).    Waoil  separated  himself  (7TnyX)  from  the  school  of  his 

master,  and  established  a  school  of  his  own  (li^TnyO^K).  The  sect  had  many 
subdivisions,  but  their  common  and  principal  characteristics  were  the  following 
two  propositions :  1,  Man  is  perfectly  free  in  his  actions ;  he  does  ^^jooid.^  «f\&L«ia. 

t2 
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scholars^  followed  the  theory  and  the  method  of  these 
Mu'tazilah.  Although  another  sect,  the  Asha'ariyah,^  with 
their  own  peculiar  views,  was  subsequently  established 
amongst  the  Mahometans,  you  will  not  find  any  of  these 
views  in  the  writings  of  our  authors ;  not  because  these 
authors  preferred  the  opinions  of  the  first-named  sect  to 
those  of  the  latter,  but  because  they  chanced  first  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  Mu'tazilah,  which  they 
adopted  and  treated  as  demonstrated  truth.  On  the  other 
hand  our  Andalusian^  scholars  followed  the  teachings  of 
the  philosophers,  from  whom  they  accepted  those  opinions 
which  were  not  opposed  to  our  own  religious  principles. 
You  will  find  that  they  did  not  adopt  any  of  the  methods 
of  the  Mutakallemim ;  in  many  respects  they  approached 
the  view  expressed  in  the  present  treatise,  as  may  be  noticed  in 


Yob  own  account,  and  consequently  has  merits  or  faults ;  2,  God,  absolutely  one, 
possesses  no  attribute  distinct  from  His  essence.  The  sect  is  also  called  the 
parUsaos  of  Justice  and  Unity  O^nin^KI  ^ny^K  nMnVM).  The  historian 
Al-Masudi  describes  also  the  disciples  of  Anan  as  partisans  of  Justice  and 
Unity,  a  proof  that  on  the  whole  the  Karaites  followed  the  Mu'tazilah. — 
(Munk.)  1^ 

'  The  Gaonim,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  above,  are  meant ;  periiaps 
also  the  Karaites. 

'  The  Asha'ariyah  arethe  disciples  of  Abu'l-hassan  'Ali  ben  Isma*il  al-Ashari 
of  Bassora  (bom  about  880  and  died  970),  who  after  having  followed  the 
Mu'tazilah  for  some  time,  publicly  declared  in  a  mosque  of  Bassora,  that  he 
abandoned  that  doctrine,  and  recognised  the  pre-existence  of  the  Koran,  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  predestination  as  determining  the  acta  of  man  (Munk). 
These  doctrines  were  afterwards  modified.    Comp.  li.,  pag.  176,  note  3.  ^ 

3  Ibn  Tibbon,  D^Ol^liSn  DmBOH,  probably  a  combination  *of  two 
different  renderings.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  were  the  philosophers  to  whose 
works  Maimonides  here  refers.  He  himself  appears  to  have  seen  only  some 
of  the  writings  of  more  recent  philosophers.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Samuel 
Ibn  Tibbon,  he  says  that  he  had  not  seen  Joseph  Ibn  Tsaddik's  Sefer  ha-olam 
ha>katon  (Book  on  the  Mikrokosmos),  but  he  appears  to  hare  known  the 
character  of  that  author's  philosophy.  (See  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Lit., 
page  226.)  The  assertion  that  these  philosophers  adopted  none  of  the  methods 
of  the  Mutakallemim  seems  to  be  inaccurate,  for  Bachya  Ibn  Pakudth 
(in  Chobhoth  ha-Iobhabhoth),  and  Joseph  Ibn  Tsaddik  borrowed  many  argu- 
ments from  the  system  of  the  Mutakallemim.  See  Munk  ad  locum^  and 
Jusu/man,  Geschicbte  der  AUnbutenlehTe,  Gotha,  1877,  page:)  280  and  336. 
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the  few  works  which  were  recently  written  by  authors  of  that 
school.  Tou  should  also  know  that  whatever  the  Mahome- 
dans,  that  is,  the  Mu'tazilah  and  the  Asha'ariyah,  said  on 
these  subjects,  consists  in  nothing  but  theories  founded  on 
propositions^  which  are  taken  from  the  works  of  those 
Greek  and  Syrian  scholars^  who  attempted  to  oppose  the 
systems  of  the  philosophers,  and  to  refute  their  arguments. 
The  following  was  the  cause  of  that  opposition :  At  the 
time  when  the  Christian  Church  brought  the  Greeks  and 
the  Syrians  into  its  fold,  and  promulgated  its  well-known 
dogmas/  the  opinions  of   the  philosophers   were   current 

>  Ibn  Tibbon  renders  the  single  word  HKOnpO  by  niOnpni  nnia. 

^  The  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Aristotle,  were  first 
translated  into  Syriac,  and  then  from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic  for  the  Mahomed 
dan  scholars.  When  attacks  were  made  on  the  Christian  Church  by  followers 
of  the  Aristotelean  philosophy,  the  Fathers  or  Ecclesiastical  writers,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Church,  refuted  the  objections  by  arguments  founded  on  Logic 
and  Dialectics,  and  suggested  by  that  very  system  of  philosophy. 

3  Lit,  "that  which  was  already  known."    The  force  of  the  phrase  *'that 

which  was  already  known  *'  {U/V  "Ip  KD),  is  not  apparent.  If  by  this  phrase 
Maimonides  simply  intended  to  avoid  a  description  of  the  Christian  dogmas, 

he  would  have  said  Wl  ND  nV3^«  ^JH)  (in  Hebrew  WytDK^  HD  liPOl), 
'*  and  they  asserted  their  principles."  Also  the  sentence  **  And  kings  arose 
who  protected  the  religion  "  seems  to  be  out  of  place,  as  it  is  not  stated  what 
share  those  'kings  had  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  discipline.  Again, 
the  sentence  ''the  wise  men  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians  in  those 
generations  saw,**  etc.,  seems  to  imply  that  the  educated  portion  of  those 
nations  were  Christians,  and  tried  to  guard  the  religion  against  the  philo- 
sophical views  of  the  common  people.  We  should  perhaps  read  "  the 
learned  Christians  in  those  generations,"  etc.  Most  probably  the  text  has 
been  corrupted  by  a  fusion  of  two  different  readings:    (a)  HD  D^HVOn  lOyt^l 

'131  niOyCD  I^K^  Sni3  ins^  » the  christians  set  forth  their  dogma,  which 
they  knew  as  being  very  much  exposed  to  great  attacks  emanating  from 

those  philosophical  theories,  etc.     [b)  niCDt^^&nD  Q'QlDI^^&n    niyi    VHI 

031  riDDn  n''b)n)  d^^dikhi   D^avn  |d  onn   nnnn   ^ddh   ikt 

*'  Philosophical  ideas  at  the  same  time  spread  among  the  people,  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  philosophy  was  flourishing,  kings  on  the  other  hand  rose  as 
defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Greek  and  Syrian  scholars  of  those 
generations  ■  considered  the  state  of  things,  and  founded/'  etc.  Narboni,  ad 
locum,  remarks :  They  did  so  in  order  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  kings^ 
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amongst  those  nations ;  and  whilst  philosophy  ^  flourished, 
kings  became  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  learned 
Oreek  and  Syrian  Christians  '^  of  the  age,  seeing  ^  that  th^ 
dogmas  were  unquestionably  exposed  to  severe  attacks  from 
the  existing  philosophical  systems,  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  science  of  Dogmatics ;  they  commenced  by  putting  forth 
such  propositions  as  would  support  their  doctrines,  and  be 
useful  for  the  refutation  of  opinions  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

When  the  Mahomedans  caused  Arabic  translations  of  the 
writings  of  the  Philosophers  to  be  made,  those  criticisms 
were  likewise  translated.  When  the  opinions  of  John  the 
Grammarian,^  of  Ibn  Adi/  and  of  kindred  authors  on  those 
subjects  were  made  accessible  to  them,  they  adopted  them, 
and  imagined  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  solution  of 
important  problems.  Moreover,  they  selected  from  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  whatever  seemed  ser- 
viceable to  their  purposes,  although  later  critics  had  proved 
that  those  theories  were  false  ^ ;  as,  e.g.,  the  theories  of  atoms 
and  of  a  vacuum.  They  believed  that  the  discussions  of  those 
authors  were  of  a  general  character,  and  contained  proposi- 

the  defenders  of  the  Christian  reb'gion ;  **  if  a  ruler  hearken  to  Ues,  all  liis 
servants  are  wicked/*  Prov.  xjux.  12. 

»  Br.  Mus.  MS.,  Or.  1423,  has  flDDK^D^K,  "the  philoeophers,"  and 
this  corresponds  better  to  '*  kings.*' 

*  "The  scholars"  (KD^y)  ene  here  contrasted  with  "the  philoeophen" 
(riQDK/Q) ;  the  Christian  theologians  are  meant. 

s  Charizi,  IKI)  DHH  finnn  ^DDH  IKI  TB'N. 

*  John  Philiponus,  the  grammarian,  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  sixth 
and  the  seventh  centuries.  The  treatises  of  Philiponus,  to  which  Maimonides 
seems  to  allude,  are — Befutation  of  the  work  of  Proclus  on  the  eternity  of  the 
Universe,  and  Cosmogony  of  Moses. — (Munk.) 

^  Abu  Zacariyya  Tachya  ibn  Adi,  a  Christian  Jacobite,  of  Mesopotamia,  lived 
at  Bagdad  in  the  tenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Al-farabi,  and  made  him- 
self known  by  his  Arabic  translations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  their  Com- 
mentaries. Maimonides  does  not  appear  to  have  known  when  that  author  lived, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  said  that  the  first  Mahomedan  Mutakallemis 
borrowed  from  his  writings. — (Munk.) 

«  See  Arist.  Metaphys.,  I.,  i.  and  vii.    Below,  ch.  Ixxiii.,  Propos.  1  and  2. 
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tions  useful  for  the  defence  of  positive  religion.^  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  same  theories  were  more  fully  developed, 
and  presented  an  aspect  unknown  ^  to  those  Theologians  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations  who  were  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors^ of  the  Philosophers.  At  a  later  time,  when  the 
Mahomedans  adopted  certain  peculiar  theological  theories^ 
they  were  naturally  obliged  to  defend  them;  and  when 
their  new  theories  again  became  the  subject  of  controversy 
among  them,  each  party  laid  down  such  propositions  as 
suited  their  special  doctrine. 

Their  arguments  imdoubtedly  involved  *  certain  principles* 
which  concerned  the  three  communities — Jews^  Christians, 
and  Mahomedans,  such  as  the  creaiio  ex  nihilo,  which  afforded 
support  to  the  belief  in  miracles  and  to  various  other  doc- 
trines. There  are,  however,  other  subjects  of  belief  which 
the  Christians  and  Mahomedans  have  undertaken  to  defend, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  theological  works 
of  the  former,  and   "  the  Word "  *  in  the  works  of  some 

1  This  aentoDoe  is  here  out  of  place,  and  is  but  a  different  fonn  of  the  one 
which  begins  **  Their  arguments  undoubtedly,"  etc. 

>  The  Arabic  D7K  denotes  (according  to  Munk  D7K,  "  to  enter"),  '*  to  be 
troubled,"  Ibn  Tibbon,  vH^  (comp.  Am.  Ti.  6) ;  one  MS.  has  Ipl^  instead 
of    1/113. — Charizi  has  )yiO.    The  original  from  which  he  translated  had 

probably  uhv  instead  of  Q^K ;  two  Leyden  MSS.  have  D^y.— (Munk.) 

'  This  may  be  taken  literally,  that  they  lived  a  short  time  after  the  Phi- 
loeophers,  but  also  figuratiyely,  that  their  opinions  did  not  much  differ  from 
those  of  the  Greek  Philosophers. 

^  lit.,  **  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  things,"  tcil.f  among  those 
arguments.  Ibn  Tibbon  adds  here  DH^O^Q,  **  among  them,"  which  is  not,  as 
Munk  suggests,  superfluous ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  things 
common  to  the  three  forms  of  religion,  but  that  in  those  writings  there  are 
subjects  which  concern  aU  the  three  communities. 

^  Although  only  one  principle,  the  '*  crcatio  ex  nihilo"  is  mentioned,  the 
plural  K^K^K  (Hebr.  0^*131)  is  here  used,  because  that  theory  implies  many 
questions.  As  regards  the  grammatical  construction,  the  Hebrew  deviates 
from  the  Arabic.  The  latter  makes  the  pronoun  ^Hl  agree  with  K^{^K,  while 
in  the  Hebrew  the  pronoun  Klill  agrees  with  IDKD  which  follows,  and  not 
with  Dn3*l,  which  precedes. 

*  i.e.f  Whether  the  divine  word  addressed  to  Mahomed  is  eternal  as  the 
Divine  Being,  or  a  thing  created,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Mu'tasilah. 
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Mahomedan  sects ;  with  a  view  of  proving  the  dogmas  which 
they  thus  desired  to  establish,  they  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  certain  hjrpotheses.  It  is  not  our  object  to  criticise  things 
which  are  peculiar  to  either  creed,  or  books  which  were 
written  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  one  community  or 
the  other.  ^e  merely  maintain  that  the  earlier  Theolo- 
gians, both  i  ^  the  Greek  Christians  and  of  the  Mahomedans, 
when  they  1  id  down  their  propositions,  did  not  investigate 
the  real  properties  of  things ;  first  of  all  they  considered 
what  must  be  the  properties  of  the  things  which  should  yield 
proof  for  or  against  a  certain  creed ;  and  when  this  was 
found  they  asserted  that  the  thing  must  be  endowed  with 
those  properties  ;  then  they  employed  the  same  assertion  as 
a  proof  for  the  identical  arguments  which  had  led  to  the 
assertion,^  and  by  which  they  either  supported  or  refuted 
a  certain  opinion.  This  course  was  followed  by  able 
men  ^  who  originated  this  method,  and  adopted  it  in  their 
writings.  They  professed  to  be  free  from  preconceived 
opinions,  and  to  have  been  led  to  a  stated  result  by  actual 
research.  Therefore  when  philosophers  of  a  subsequent  date 
studied  the  same  writings  they  did  not  perceive  the  true 
character  of  the  arguments ;  on  the  contrary,  they  found  in 
the  ancient  works,  strong  proofs  and  a  valuable  support  for 
the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  certain  opinions,  and  thus 
thought  that,  so  far  as  religious  principles  were  concerned, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  to  prove  or  reftite  any  of 
their  propositions,  and  that  the  first  Mutakallemim  had  dis- 
cussed those  subjects  with  the  sole  object  of  defeating  certain 
views  of  the  philosophers,  and  demonstrating  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  proofs.*  Persons  who  hold  this  opinion,  do 
not  suspect  how  much  they  are  mistaken;  for  the  first 
Mutakallemim  tried  to  prove  a   proposition  when  it  was 

'  The  words  *^  which  had  led  to  its  assertion  '*  have  no  equivalent  in 
Charizi's  version. 

»  The  term  K^py^K,  Hehr.  D^^^DKnDH  is  here  used  instead  of  DHH  D^JT^Kn 
and  Dnn  nnnn  ^DDn  mentioned  above. 
3  See  page  277,  note  2. 
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expedient  to  demonstrate  its  truth ;  and  to  disprove  it,  when 
its  rejection  was  desirable,  and  when  it  was  contrary  to  the 
opinion  which  they  wished  to  uphold^  although  the  con- 
tradiction might  only  become  obvious  after  the  application 
of  a  hundred  successive  propositions.  In  this  manner  the 
earlier  Mutakallemim  effected  a  radical  cure  \  the  malady ! 
I  tell  you,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  Tl^  ^nistius  ^  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  properties  of  things  bn  not  adapt 
themselves  to  our  opinions,  but  our  opinions  muJSt  be  adapted 
to  the  existing  properties.^ 

Having  studied  the  works  of  these  Mutakallemim,  as  far  as 
I  had  an  opportunity,^  just  as  I  had  studied  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  found 
that  the  method  of  all  Mutakallemim  was  the  same  in  its 
general  characteristics,  namely,  they  assume  that  the  really 
existing  form  of  things  proves  nothing  at  all,  because  it  is 

^  An  expounder  of  the  AriBtotellan  philoeophy.  He  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.— Narboni  expresses  bis  surprise  that  Maimonides  quoted  Themistius, 
instead  of  citing  the  words  of  Aristotle  himself,  and  findr,  as  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  the  fact  that  Maimonides,  when  writing  this  work,  was 
not  so  much  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  in  the  writings 
of  later  authors.  The  following  passage  of  Aristotle's  Metaph.  (IV.  6)  i9 
quoted  by  Narboni :  clri  ydp  ra  doKovpra  iravra  kariv  aXtjBii  Kai  rd  <paiv6fieva, 
avayKij  irctvra  &fia  dXriOif  Kai  yf/ivdrj  tlvai,  woWoi  yap  ravavria  viroXafipd' 
vot/ffiv  aWrjXovg,  Kai  roi)Q  fii^  raiird  So^dZovrag  iavroig  du}j/tva9ai  vofiiZov- 
civ  **  If  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  men  were  all  true,  then  everything  would 
at  the  same  time  be  true  and  false  ;  because  frequently  one  man  believes  the 
opposite  of  another,  and  thinks  that  those  who  have  not  the  same  opinion  as 
he  himself  are  wrong.*'  It  may  be  true  that  Maimonides  did  not  read  the 
original  works  of  Aristotle  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  words  of  The- 
mistius convey  the  ideas  which  Maimonides  expresses  here  more  clearly  than 
those  of  Aristotle. 

^  I.e.y  Our  opinions  concerning  existing  beings  would  not  be  correct,  were 
we,  like  the  first  Mutakallemim,  arbitrarily  to  assume  certain  axioms  and 
principles,  and  thence  deduct  the  properties  which  the  things  must  have.  The 
reverse  is  the  correct  method :  to  study  first  the  properties  of  the  things,  and 
thence  deduce  general  principles. 

3  Shemtob  and  others  find  in  the  two  phrases  **  as  far  as  opportunity  was 
given  to  me'*  (lit,  **  when  I  had  the  chance,"}  and  **  as  much  as  I  could," 
used  respectively  in  reference  to  the  works  of  the  Mutakallemim,  and  to  those 
of  the  Philosophers,  an  indication  that  Maimonides  studied  the  former  only 
occasionally,  while  he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  latter. 
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merely  one  of  the  yarious  phases  of  the  things,^  the  opposite 
of  which  is  equally  admissible  to  our  minds.  In  many  in- 
stances these  Theologians  were  guided  by  their  imagination,' 
and  thought  that  they  were  following  the  dictates  of  the 
intellect.  They  set  forth  the  propositions  which  I  shall 
describe  to  you,  and  demonstrated  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
arguing  that  the  Universe  had  a  beginning.  The  theoiy 
of  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  being  thus  established,  they  asserted, 
as  a  logical  consequence,  that  undoubtedly  there  must  be 
a  Maker  who  created  the  Universe.  Next  they  showed  that 
this  Maker  is  One,  and  from  the  Unity  of  the  Creator  they 
deduced  His  Incorporeality.  This  method  was  adopted  by 
every  Mahomedan  Mutakallem  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  by  those  of  our  co-religionists  who  imitated 
them  and  walked  in  their  footsteps.  Although  the  Mutsr 
kallemim  disagree  in  the  methods  of  their  proofs,  and  employ 
different  propositions  in  demonstrating  the  act  of  creation 
or  in  rejecting  the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  they  invariably 
begin  with  proving  the  creatio  ex  nihilo^  and  establish  on  that 
proof  the  existence  of  God.  I  have  examined  this  method, 
and  find  it  most  objectionable.  It  must  be  rejected,  because 
all  the  proofs  for  the  creation  have  weak  points,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  convincing  except  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  proof,  a  dialectical  argument,  and 
a  sophism.^  Those  who  understand  the  force  of  the  different 
methods  will  clearly  see  that  all  the  proofs  for  the  creation 
are  questionable,  because  propositions  have  been  employed 

1  Lit.,  **liabit"  (Munk:  "habitude,"  Hebr.  I7\y0), 

3  Comp.  ch.  Ixviii.,  pag.  269,  and  Eight  Chapters,  etc.,  ch.  ii. 

3  Comp.  ch.  U.,  pp.  179  and  177.    The  difference  between  the  three  kinds  of 

arguments  is  defined  by  Maimonides,  in  Milloth  higgayon,  ch.  yiiL,  as  fbllovs : 

^'The  conclusion  made  from  two  firmly  established  premises  is  called  a  de- 

monstratiye  syllogism  (^flDlZD  K^pH),  and  the  part  of  Logic  treating  of  theseinduc- 

tions  is  called  HQlDn  HDK^D  (syllog^m) :  if  both  premises,  or  one  of  them, 
are  probable,  the  conclusion  is  dialectical  (niVD  tS^pH),  and  the  part  of  Logic 

that  treats  of  these  is  called  HI  V3  n3K?D  (dialectics) ;  if  one  or  both  premises 
are  false,  the  conclusion  is  a  misleading  conclusion,  and  the  part  of  Logic 

that  treats  of  them  is  called  nKVDnn  flSK^D  (sophistry).    -Comp.  Aristot 
pttrriKf)'   I'l  Si  <ro^i<JTiKi/  (f^aivo^lvv),  owoa  l*o\j. 
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which  have  never  been  proved.  I  think  that  the  utmost 
that  can  be  effected  by  believers  in  the  truth  of  Revelation 
is  to  expose  the  shortcomings  in  the  proofs  of  philosophers 
who  hold  that  the  Universe  is  eternal,  and  if  forsooth  a  man 
has  effected  this,  he  has  accomplished  a  great  deed  !  For 
it  is  well  known  to  all  clear  and  correct  thinkers  who 
do  not  wish  to  deceive  themselves,  that  this  question^ 
namely,  whether  the  Universe  has  been  created  or  is  eternal, 
cannot  be  answered  with  mathematical  certainty;  here 
human  intellect  must  pause.^  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  on  this  subject,^  but  for  the  present  it 
may  suffice  to  state  that  the  philosophers  have  for  the  last 
three  thousand  years^  been  continually  divided  on  that 
question^  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  their  works  and  the 
records  of  their  opinions.^ 

Such  being  the  nature  of  this  theory,  how  can  we  employ 
it  as  an  axiom  and  establish  on  it  the  existence  of  the 
Creator  P  In  that  case  the  existence  of  Ood  would  be  un- 
certain ;  if  the  universe  had  a  beginning,  God  does  exist ;  if 
it  be  eternal,  God  does  not  exist ;  the  existence  of  God  would 
therefore  remain  either  an  open  question,^  or  we  should  have 
to  declare  that  the  creation  had  been  proved,  and  compel 
others  by  mere  force  to  accept  this  doctrine,  in  order  thus  to 
be  enabled  to  declare  that  we  have  proved  the  existence  of 
God.  Such  a  process  is  utterly  inadmissible.  The  true 
method,  which  is  based  on  a  logical  and  indubitable  proof,* 

'  /pP  ^p^t^)  in  Hebrew  v3C^  *lDyD,  a  place  where  the  intellect  must 
stop,  it  being  unable  to  pass  that  limit.  Comp.  ch.  xxxi.,  pag.  107,  ''A 
boundary  is  undoubtedly  set  to  the  human  mind,  which  it  cannot  pass." 

2  Part  II.,  ch.  i.,  sqq. 

'  Maimonides  seems  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  taught  that  the 
UniTeise  was  created  by  God,  in  opposition  to  His  fellow -creatures,  who  had 
a  different  belief. 

*  In  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon*s  Version  DHnani  (Ar.  DHIKniKI),  "  and 
their  records,*'  is  omitted. 

'  The  words  pDDQ  137  in  Tibbon's  Version  are  an  addition,  explaining  the 

word  p, «« so"  :  in  Charizi,  p  nsn>  IK  D^3B  ^3  hv. 

*  Ibn  Palquera  says  that  a  theory  built  upon  a  fetlse,  or  at  least  a  weak 
foundation,  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  the  theory  of  the 
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consists,  according  to  my  opinion,  in  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  God,  His  unity,  and  His  incorporeality  by  such 
philosophical  arguments  as  are  founded  on  the  theory  of 
the  eternity  of  the  Universe.  I  do  not  propose  this  method 
as  though  I  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  for  I 
do  not  follow  the  philosophers  in  this  point,  but  because  by 
the  aid  of  this  method  these  three  principles,  viz.,  the 
existence  of  Ood,  His  unity  and  His  incorporeality  can  be 
fully  proved  and  verified,  irrespectively  of  the  question 
whether  the  universe  has  had  a  beginning  or  not.  After 
firmly  establishing  these  three  principles  by  an  exact  proof, 
we  shall  treat  of  the  problem  of  creation  and  discuss  it  as 
fully  as  possible.  You  are  at  liberty  to  content  yourself 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Mutakallemim,  and  to  beb'eve 
that  the  act  of  creation  has  been  demonstrated  by  proof; 
nor  can  there  be  any  harm  if  you  consider  it  unproven  that 
the  imi verse  had  a  beginning,  and  if  you  accept  this  theory 
as  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Prophets.  Before  you 
learn  our  opinion  on  prophecy,  which  will  be  given  in  the 
present  work,^  do  not  ask,  how  could  the  belief  in  prophecy 
be  justified^  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  universe  was  eternal 
We  will  not  now  expatiate  on  that  subject.  You  should, 
however,  know  that  some  of  the  propositions,  started  and 
proved  by  the  Radicals,^  i.e.,  the  Mutakallemim,  in  order  to 

Eternity  of  the  Uniyerse  is,  could  not  be  "  perfectly  correct"  (D7B*n  flOXn). 
The  argument  of  Maimonides  is  as  follows :  The  Universe  is  either  eternal  or 
had  a  beginning ;  though  he  himself  believes  that  it  has  been  created,  he  cannot 
give  a  scientific  proof.     The  principles  of  Faith  must  therefore  be  shown  to  be 

equally  true  according  to  both  theories.  It  is  easy  to  see  (pC^KI  73&*1D, 
without  applying  any  logical  demonstration)  that  a  Creator  must  exist,  if  the 
creatio  ex  nihilo  is  as8UI^ed ;  he  therefore  thinks  it  more  important  to  show 
that  the  three  principles  mentioned  here  can  be  demonstrated  (HDIDQ  ni^MS 
**  by  a  convincing  proof  ")  even  according  to  the  theory  of  those  philosophers 
who  believe  that  the  Universe  is  eternal. 
^  Part  II. y  ch.  xxxii.  sqq. 

«  The  Radicals  flV^lVS,  Hebr.    D^^EHJ^)  are  philosophers  vrho    engage 
in    examining    and    proving    the    fundamental    principles    of     Religion   as 

distinguished  from  the  practice  and  the  laws  (ripD).    Ibn  Tibbon  renden,  in 
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►rove  the  act  of  creation,  imply  an  order  of  things  contrary 
o  that  which  really  exists,  and  involve  a  complete  change 
Q  the  laws  of  nature  ;  this  fact  will  be  pointed  out  to  you^^ 
or  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  their  propositions  and 
heir  argumentation.  My  method,  as  far  as  I  now  can 
xplain  it  in  general  terms,  is  as  follows.  The  universe  is 
ither  eternal  or  has  had  a  beginning ;  if  it  had  a  beginning, 
here  must  necessarily  exist  a  being  which  caused  the  begin- 
ling ;  this  is  clear  to  common  sense ;  for  a  thing  that  has 
lad  a  beginning,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning, 
mother  being  must  have  caused  it.  The  universe  was, 
herefore,  created  by  God.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  uni- 
rerse  were  eternal,  it  could  in  various  ways  be  proved  that, 
ipart  from  the  things  which  constitute  the  universe,  there 
'xists  a  being  which  is  neither  body  nor  a  force  in  a  body, 
md  which  is  one,  eternal,  not  preceded  by  any  cause,  and 
mmutable.  That  being  is  Ood.  You  see  that  the  proofs 
br  the  Existence,  the  Unity  and  the  Incorporeality  of  God 
nust  vary  according  to  the  propositions  admitted  by  us. 
)nly  in  this  way  we  can  succeed  in  obtaining  a  perfect 
)roof,  whether  we  assume  the  eternity  or  the  creation  of 
he  universe.  For  this  reason  you  will  find  in  my  works  ^ 
)n  the  Talmud,  whenever  I  have  to  speak  of  the  funda- 
nental  principles  of  our  religion,  or  to  prove  the  existence 
►f  God,  that  I  employ  arguments  which  imply  the  eternity 
>f  the  universe.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  eternity,  but  I 
vish  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  God  by 
in  indisputable  proof,  and  should  not  like  to  see  this  most 
mportant  principle  founded  on  a  basis  which  every  one 
rould  shake  or  attempt  to  demolish,  and  which  others  might 

b.   Ixxui.,  the  term   fv'p^VN^.^    by   HDDn   W  VHS'  OnanDH  ^DlDip 

»  The  phrases  D^iyn  IIBH  and  n^;^'»'la  mO  ^13^^  are  given  in  Hebrew, 
Iso  in  the  Arabic  original,  because  ihese  are  terms  occurring  in  Talmud  and 
lidrash.     Comp.  Babyl.  Talmud,  Shabbath  53  b. 

'  There  is  no  passage,  either  in  his  Mi?hneh  Torah  or  in  his  Commentary  on 
be  Mishnah  to  whi'Ji  this  remark  would  apply. 
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consider  as  not  being  established  at  all ;  especially  when  I 
see  that  the  proofs  of  the  philosophers  are  based  on  those 
visible  properties  of  things,  which  can  only  be  ignored  by 
persons  possessing  certain  preconceived  notions,^  while  the 
Mutakallemim  establish  their  arguments  on  propositions 
which  are  to  such  an  extent  contrary  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  as  to  compel  these  arguers  to  deny  altogether  the 
existence  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  I  shall  have  to  treat 
of  the  creation,  I  shall  in  a  special  chapter^  prove  my 
opinion  to  some  extent,  and  shall  attain  the  same  end  which 
every  one  of  the  Mutakallemim  had  in  view,  yet  I  shall  not 
contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  or  reject  any  such  part  of  the 
Aristotelean  theory  as  has  been  proved  to  be  correct.  Even 
the  most  cogent  of  the  proofs^  offered  by  the  Mutakallemim 
respecting  the  act  of  creation,  has  only  been  obtained  by 
reversing  the  whole  order  of  things  and  by  rejecting  every- 
thing fully  demonstrated  by  the  philosophers.  I,  however, 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  similar  proof  without  ignoring  the  laws 
of  nature  and  without  being  forced  to  contradict  facts  which 
have  been  clearly  perceived.  I  find  it  necessary  to  mention 
to  you  the  general  propositions  of  the  Mutakallemim,  by 
which  they  prove  the  act  of  creation,  the  existence  of  God, 
His  Unity  and  His  Incorporeality.  I  intend  to  explain 
their  method,  and  also  to  point  out  the  inferences  ^  which 
are  to  be  drawn  from  each  proposition.  After  this,  I  shall 
describe  those  theories  of  the  philosophers  which  are  closely 
connected  with  our  subject,  and  I  shall  then  explain  their 
method. 

Do  not  ask  me  to  prove  in  this  work  the  propositions  of 
the  philosophers,  which  I  shall  briefly  mention  to  you ;  they 

1  Ibn  Tibbon,  niyi  nVP;  Cbarizi,  nnn«  finiD. 

*  Part  II.,  ch.  xix. 

^  This  refers  to  the  Fifth  Propoeition  (ch.  Ixxiv.)  according  to  which  there 
must  bo  a  certain  being  that  determines  which,  of  all  possible  forms,  accidento, 
etc.,  are  to  be  tonnected  with  everything ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  inexplicable 
how  it  happened  that  one  form  came  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  equally 
admissible  forms. 

*  Charizi:  naiSmn  \0  a^^nn^B'  no,  **  to  what  objecUona  that  leads." 
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form  the  principal  part  of  Physics  and  Metaphysics.  Nor 
must  you  expect  that  I  should  repeat  the  arguments  of  the 
Mutakallemim  in  support  of  their  propositions,  with  which 
they  wasted  their  time,  with  which  the  time  of  future  gene- 
rations will  likewise  be  wasted,  and  on  which  numerous 
booka  have  been  written.  Their  propositions,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  contradicted  by  the  visible  properties  of 
things,  and  beset  with  numerous  objections.^  For  thia 
reason  they  were  obliged  to  write  many  books  and  contro- 
versial works^  in  defence  of  their  theories,  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  objections,  and  for  the  reconciliation  of  all  apparent 
contradictions,  although  in  reality  this  object  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  sophistical  contrivance.^  As  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  philosophers  which  I  shall  briefly  explain,  and 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  demonstration  of  the  three 
principles  —  the  Existence,  the  Unity,  and  the  Incorpo- 
reality  of  God,  they  will  for  the  greater  part  be  admitted 
by  you  as  soon  as  you  shall  hear  them  and  understand  their 
meaning ;  whilst  in  the  discussion  of  other  parts  reference 
must  be  made  for  their  proofs  to  works  on  Physics  and 
Metaphysics,  and  if  you  direct  your  attention  to  such  pas- 
sages as  will  be  pointed  out  to  you,  you  will  find  everything 
verified  that  requires  verification. 

I  have  already  told  you*  that  nothing  exists  except  God 
and  this  universe,  and  that  there  is  no  other  evidence  for 
His  Existence  but  this  universe  in  its  entirety  and  in 
its  several  parts.  Consequently  the  universe  must  be 
examined  as  it  is;  the  propositions  must  be  derived  from 
those  properties  of  the  universe  which  are  clearly  perceived, 
and  hence  vou  must  know  its  visible  form  and  its  nature. 
Then  only  will  you  find  in  the  universe  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  a  being  not  included  therein.     I  have  considered 

>  IbnTibbon:  niB^nnon  nipBDH. 

*  Charizi :  |'Dyn  Div,  "  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  subject" 

3  Ibn  Tibbon:    n^Unn   nT3  l^^i<  ^^  DK1,  **  although  no  means  caa 
be  found  by  which  this  could  be  done." 

*  Ch.  xxxiv.,  pag.  119. 
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it^  therefore,  necessary  to  discuss  first  in  a  merely  colloquial 
manner,  in  the  next  chapter,  the  totality  of  existing  things, 
and  to  confine  our  remarks  to  such  as  have  been  fully 
proved  and  established  beyond  all  doubt.  In  subsequent 
chapters  I  shall  treat  of  the  propositions  of  the  Muta- 
kallemim^  and  describe  the  method  by  which  they  explain 
the  four^  fundamental  principles.  In  the  chapters  which 
will  follow,  I  propose  to  expound  the  propositions  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  methods  applied  by  them  in  verifying 
those  principles.  In  the  last  place,  I  shall  explain  to  yoa 
the  method  applied  by  me  in  proving  those  four^  principles, 
as  I  have  stated  to  you. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 
A  Paralkl  between  the  Universe  and  Man, 

Know^  that  this  Universe,  in  its  entirety,  is  nothing  else 
but  one  individual  being  ;^   that  is  to  say,   the  outermost 

^  I.e. J  The  creation  of  the  Universe,  in  addition  to  the  three  principles  men- 
tioned above. 

«  Of  this  chapter  Shemtob  says :  ysT^  «"ip3  nND  n3D31  ip^  piDH  HT 
nOlpn.  **This  chapter  is  most  important  and  most  interesting ;  it  is  culled 
Shiur  hakkomah^*  (lit.  'Hhe  measure  of  the  height**),  alluding  to  a  cabhalistic 
work  of  that  title,  which  contains  the  most  surprising  mysteries  concerning 
the  Supreme  Being. 

3  In  this  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  principle  that  the  whole  universe 
is  one  organised  body,  every  part  of  which  has  an  individual  function  as  a 
part  of  the  whole.  He  further  maintains  that  this  organic  body  has  the  pro- 
perties of  a  living  being ;  it  possesses  life,  it  moves,  and  has  a  soul.    The  wordf 

"and nothing  else "  ("l^i  K^, in  Hebrew  HT  n^lT  vh  Ibn  Tibbon,  ni^D  Chariri,) 
arc  added,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  in  the  sense  of  "doubtlessly" 

("jC^  X73,  Hebrew  p&D  t02  in  the  explanatory  phrase  which  follows).  Soadiah, 
in  Emunoth  ve-deoth  I.,   says:— m^^K  5^*  KDK'  ^n"lD«1  ^HTpn  JD   "»n«1 

]!2^n  -»VD  y303  nr  ^n*«-n  n^^Dn  On^.  The  theory  that  the  universe  is 
to  be  considered  a^  one  finite  system,  being  in  all  its  parts  regulated  by 
one  and  the  same  idea,   was  held  by  the  greatest  representatives  of  ancient 
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leavenly  sphere,^  together  with  all  included  therein,  is  as 
'egards  individuality  beyond  all  question  a  single  being  like 
Jaid  and  Omar.^  The  variety  of  its  substances — I  me>an  the 
lubstances  of  that  sphere  and  all  its  component  parts — is 
ike  the  variety  of  the  substances  of  a  human  being  :*  just 
18,  €,g,,  Said^  is  one  individual,  consisting  of  various  solid 
lubstances,  such  as  flesh,  bones,  sinews,  of  various  humours,^ 
md  of  various   spiritual   elements;'^  in  like   manner   this 

>hilo8opby,  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  continued  to  be  maintained  by 
he  philosophers  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  Comp.  Plato,  Timoous : — oSruit 
ivv  d^  Kara  \6yov  rbv  iUora  dii  \kyttv,  rSvdi  rbv  KSffnoVt  ^wov  tfi^vxov 
Wow  Tt  ry  iXiiOti^  Sid  rr^v  rov  Oiov  ytvitrdat  vpovotav  ....  ry 
fap  T&v  voovfiivtav  caXXitrr^  cac  Kara  vavra  rcXI^  fidXiar*  avrbv  Bthq 
'*ftoviifTat  (3ov\r}9tic  ^tuov  2v  bparbv^  vavO^  oaa  xard  ^ueiv  avrov  nvyytii  (wa 
vrbg  f^ov  iairrov,  livvk<rrfi<Jt'  vSrtpov  ov  bpd&Q  fva  ovpavbv  irpoQfipijKafiiv, 
)  iroXAot;^  <^a(  dwiipovg  \iyuv  rjv  bpOortpov,  'iva.  rb  yap  vtpikxov  irdvra 
txoaa  voiira  (wa,  /ic&*  iripov  Sivripov  oifx  ikv  iror'ctiy.  Similarly,  Aristotle, 
n  De  Coelo  I.,  c.  7,  8. 

1  Tbe  Universe  was  belieyed  to  consist  of  a  sphere,  including  several 
ipheres  within  itself,  and  having  the  earth  in  its  centre.     The  outermost 

iphere  is  the  all-encompassing  sphere    (/3  (j^pOn  ^^^3),   or  from  another 

>oint  of  view,  called  by  Charizi  p  vPn  7^^^,  the  uppermost  sphere.     Of  that 

phere  Ibn  Ezra  says  in  his  Commentaries,  ni^TDH  73?3D  H^yO^  ^13  pfi<  ^3 

on  Gen.  i.  16) ;  and  ^DH  Cj^pO  JO  rhvoh  WD  VH'  ^^N  {ibid,  i.  6,  second 
eccnsion). 

*  The  Hebrew  translations  substitute  for  these  Arabic  names  the  Hebrew 
ieuben  and  Shimeon. 

3  Charizi :  DHN  nD^«  HinD  ni^nfi^HD  h)^V7^  HT  niHD  m^nC^HI ;  **  the 
ariety  of  the  forces  of  that  sphere  corresponds  to  the  variety  which  is  noticed 
1  the  forces  of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  body." 

*  The  ancients  assumed  four  kinds  of  humour  which  constituted  the  tem* 
eramcnt  of  man ;  the  latter  varied  according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
i£Perent  humours.  Man  was  held  to  be  of  a  sanguine,  phlegmatic,  bilious,  or 
lelancholic  temperament,  according  to  a  supposed  predominance  of  the  red, 
rhite,  green,  or  black  humour  in  his  system. 

^  The  spirits  here  mentioned  are  material;  as  compared  with  the  afore- 
lentioned  humours  they  are  more  rarefied ;  they  set-m  to  be  a  species  of  gas 
ervading  the  body,  and  having  diiferent  functions  according  as  it  comes  into 
ontact  with  the  different  organic  parts.  Although  these  *'  spiritual  elements  *' 
r  "  spirits  **  determine  to  some  extent  the  dioposition,  the  emotion,  and  even 
be  mental  operations  of  man,  they  are  different  from  his  soul  and  his  intellect. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  what  Maimonides,  in  a  letter  to  al-Malek 
1-Afdaly  son  of  Saladin,    had   to  say  of  these  spirits   (the  Arabic,  with  a 
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sphere  in  its  totality  is  composed  of  the  celestial  orbs,  the 
four  elements  and  their  combinations ;  there  is  no  yacuam 
whatever  therein,  but  the  whole  space  is  filled  up  with  matter. 
Its  centre  ^  is  occupied  by  the  earth,  earth  is  surrounded  by 
water^  air  encompasses  the  water,  fire  envelopes  the  air,  and 
this  again  is  enveloped  by  the  fifth  substance  (quintessence). 
These  substances  form  numerous  spheres,  one  being  enclosed 
within  another  so  that  no  intermediate  empty  space,  no 
vacuum,  is  left.*   One  sphere  surrounds  and  closely  joins  the 


French  translation,  is  given  by  Munk  in  a  note  ad  locum ;  the  Hebrew  Teraion 

is  printed  in  Eerem  Chemed,  Vol.  IV.,  pag.  24) :  '*  What  the  medical  men 

call  spirits  (ninn}  are  yapours  which  exist  in  the  bodies  of  animals.    The 

air  which  the  ftn^'"*^^^  breathe  is  the  origin  and  the  principal  subttance  of 

these  spirits.     The  yapours  in  the  blood  of  the  liyt*r  and  the  yeins  which 

issue  from  it  are  called  the  physical  spirit  (n^y3t3    HP,  irvtvfia  fvcuiv) ; 

in  the  heart  and  the  arteries  they  are  called  the  yital  spirit   (D^DVPI  n\\ 

irvivfjia  K***TiKbv) ;  in  the  inner  part  of  the  brains  and  in  the  canals  of  the 

neryes  they  are  called  animal  spirit   (fl^E^S))  ni*1,   wvtv/ia  il^vxixiy).    The 

origin  and  the  substance  of  all  these  spirits  being  the  air  which  the  animal 

breathes,  they  change,  and  their  action  produces  an  effect  which  is  contrary  to 

their  proper  function  if  the  air  is  damp  or  yitiated   or    impure.      Galenus 

adyises  that  the  air  to  be  breathed  should  be  of  the  utmost  uniformity  and 

purity.      The  more   the  spirit  is  rarefied  the    more  it    is  affected  by  the 

changes  of  the  atmosphere.     The  physical  spirit  is  denser  than  the  yital  spirit; 

the  latter  denser  than  the  animal  spirit;  so  that  the  smaUest  change  in  die 

condition  of  the  atmosphere  produces  a  noticeable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 

animal  spirit.    Hence  you  find  people  whoso  mental  operations  suffer  from  the 

deteriorated  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  I  mean  to  say,  they  are  confused, 

deficient   in  reasoning  and  in  memory,  although  no  change  can  be  noticed 

in  the  physical  and  yital  functions  of  the  body.'*     Charizi  renders  nK1*)K  pi 

by  nini")D1  mn^DI ;  Palquera  emits  the  phrase  altogether,  and  seems  to  um 

hero  the  term  HI  PI?  in  the  sense  of  Hinn,  for  he  explains  it  by  ^DVnn,  PHVI 
^y^Dil,  ^fi^D^m  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  word  has  been  omitted  by  the  neglect  of 
the  copyist,  or  by  a  typographical  error.  In  the  Commentary  of  Mosheh  h. 
Shelomoh,  of  Salerno  (MS.  of  the  London  Beth-ba-midrash  Library),  the  word 
mnD   is  explained:    JTH   HB^On   DH  fiTD^n   V^R  ^D   13*31  3in  IKa  TM 

phrh  nun  nina  b'^  phn  phn  ^d^i  ^^de^hi  -niynoni  noiDni  B^^ion 
}bi3b  pi  ninD  'H  ir^  truiDn  phrh)  ninD  nync^  e^  irn. 

»  In  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  the  Hebrew  for  "centre"  is  TDTD,  like  the 
Arabic,  or  T3"^D  n*11p3.  Cbarizi  uses  instead  of  it  IIDP  '*that  which  stasdi 
still,"  in  coutradistinction  to  all  other  parts  which  moye  around  it. 

*  The  substance  filling  space,  though  immutable  (II.  11,  KfiS^I^H  n^JIS^IC 
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other.  All  the  spheres^  revolve  with  constant  uniformity, 
without  acceleration  or  retardation;^  that  is  to  say,  each 
sphere  retains  its  individual  nature  as  regards  its  velocity 

)DVy3  Kinn),  must  at  least  be  of  an  elastic  nature,  contracting  and  expanding 
according  to  necessity.  The  Univerde,  consisting  of  a  sphere  with  the  earth 
in  its  centre,  contains,  according  to  the  statement  of  our  author,  eccentric 
spheres,  whose  centres  rotate  round  the  centre  of  the  whole  system,  and  which, 
therefore,  continually  change  their  position  with  regard  to  the  fixed  centre. 
On  that  account,  Ibn  Caspi  wholly  denies  the  existence  of  the  eccentric  spheres. 
The  various  heavenly  phenomena  are  the  results  of  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  whole  celestial  sphere  with  sim,  moon,  and  stars,  and  of  the  course  of  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  through  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac.  Their  deviations 
from  an  imaginary  middle  course,  apparent  irregularities,  the  number  of  which 
increases  with  the  progress  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
observations,  phenomena  which,  according  to  the  present  state  of  science,  are 
all  explained  by  the  Law  of  Gravitation,  were  in  the  time  of  Maimonides, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Ptolemy,  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  several  eccentric  spheres  appertaining  to  each  of  the  planets 
and  moving  in  different  directions.  Instead  of  eccentric  spheres  some  preferred 
epicycles;  others  combined  the  two.  The  number  of  spheres  and  epicycles 
was  gradually  increased  to  56,  (their  number  was  considered  to  be  38  in  the 
time  of  Ibn  Roshd,  see  Moreh  ha-moreh  ad  loeum).  Although  Maknonides 
speaks  here  with  an  apparent  conviction  of  the  theory  of  the  spheres,  and  with 
still  greater  positiveness  in  Mishneh  Torah  (Madda*,  I.  iii.  27),  he  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  Ptolomean  system.  His  view  is  that  both  the 
eccentricity  of  the  spheres  (Mishneh  Torah,  I.e.,  **  the  spheres  appear  to  be 
concentric "),  and  the  existence  of  epicycles  are  systems  which  have  not 
been  proved ;  they  are  mere  hypotheses  assumed  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
certain  phenomena,  and  introducing  system  into  the  apparent  disorder  and 
confusion.    (Comp.  Part  II.  xi.  and  xix.) 

^  Maimonides  seems  to  use  the  two  terms  7MI2  (Hebr.  1113,  lit.  ''sphere"  or 

"globe,")  and  l^Q  (Hebr.  ^3^3,  lit.  "circle"  or  "orbit,")  indiscriminately  in 
the  sense  of  sphere;  e.g.,  speaking  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  spheres 

p3K/K,  Hebr.  DHIIS),  he  describes  the  velocity  of  the  all-encompassing 
sphere  {\?^,  Hebr.  7373)  as  the  greatest.     Comp.  ''  The  stars  contained  in 

those  spheres  p3K7K)  are  part  of  their  respective  orbits  (kE))."  In  the 
translation,  the  variation  of  the  original  has  here  been  retained,  but  the  two 
terms  denote  evidently  one  and  the  same  thing. 

'  Maimonides  only  speaks  of  the  regular  retrocession  of  the  equinoctial 
nodes ;  the  precession  is  not  recognised  by  him.  Ptolemy  knows  only  of  the 
motion  of  the  Zodiac  in  one  direction ;  others  after  him,  but  long  before  Mai- 
monides, also  noticed  the  periodical  motion  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  opposite 
direction.  See  Tesod  01am,  by  Isaac  Israeli  (ed.  by  B.  Gk>ldberg  and  L. 
Bosenkranz;  Berlin,  1848),  II.  6. 

XJ   2 
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and  the  peculiarity  of  its  motion;  it  does  not  move  at 
one  time  quicker,  at  another  slower.  Compared  with  each 
other,  however,  some  of  the  spheres  move  with  less,  othere 
with  greater  velocity.  The  outermost,  all-encompassing 
sphere,  revolves  with  the  greatest  speed ;  it  completes  its 
revolution  in  one  day,  and  causes  every  thing  to  participate 
in  its  motion,  just  as  every  particle  of  a  thing  moves  when 
the  entire  body  is  in  motion ;  for  all  existing  beings  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  that  sphere  as  a  part  of  a  thing  stands  to 
the  whole.  These  spheres  have  not  a  common  centre ;  the 
centres  of  some  of  them  are  identical  with  the  centre  of  the 
Universe,  while  those  of  the  rest  are  different  from  it^ 
Some  of  the  spheres  have  a  motion  independent  of  that  of  the 
whole  Universe,  constantly  revolving  from  East  to  West, 
while  other  spheres  move  from  West  to  East.  The  stare 
contained  in  those  spheres  are  part  of  their  respective 
orbits  ;  they  are  fixed  in  them,  and  have  no  motion  of  their 
own,  but  participating  in  the  motion  of  the  sphere  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  they  themselves  appear  to  move.  The  entire 
substance  of  this  revolving  fifth  element  is  unlike  the  sub- 
stance of  those  bodies  which  consist  of  the  other  four  ele- 
ments, and  are  enclosed  bv  the  fifth  element. 

The  number  of  these  spheres  encompassing  the  Universe 
cannot  possibly  be  less  than  eighteen  ;*  it  may  even  be 
larger ;  but  this  is  a  matter  for  further  investigation.  It 
also  remains  an  open  question  whether  there  are  spheres 
which,  without  moving  round  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
have  nevertheless  a  circular  motion.'     Within  that  sphere 

*  See  page  290,  note  2. 

^  The  number  eighteen  mentioned  here  as  a  minimum  is  in  Mii>hneh  Torah, 
l.c.f  given  without  any  reserve.  The  eighteen  spheres  are,  according  to  Shem- 
tob  and  Efodi,  distributed  in  the  following  way :  the  Moon  has  three,  Venus 
three,  each  of  the  remaining  five  planets  two,  the  fixed  stars  one,  the  arabketh 
one.  A  different  account  occurs  in  the  Pcrush  Mishneh  Torah,  I.e. :  Son  and 
Venus,  each  three ;  the  other  planets,  each  two,  etc. 

^  See  page  290,  note  2.  Ibn  Caspi,  and  after  him  Efodi,  Shem-tob,  and 
Narboni,  contend  that  this  is  impossible,  because  only  three  kinds  of  motion 
are  admissible ;  the  circular  motion  round  the  permanent  centre,  the  lioeir 
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which  18  nearest  to  us/  a  substance  is  contained  which  is 
different  from  the  substance  of  the  fifth  element;  it  first 
received  four  primary  forms,^  and  then  became  in  those  four 
forms,  four  kinds  of  matter :  earth,  water,  air,  fire.  Each 
of  the  four  elements  occupies  a  certain  position  of  its  own 
assigned  to  it  by  nature ;  it  is  not  found  in  another  place, 
so  long  as  no  other  but  its  own  natural  force  acts  upon  it ; 
it  is  a  dead  body ;  it  has  no  life,  no  perception,  no  spontaneous 
motion,^  and  remains  at  rest  in  its  natural  place.  When 
moved  from  its  place  by  some  external  force,  it  returns  to- 
wards its  natural  place  as  soon  as  that  force  ceases  to  operate. 
For  the  elements  have  the  property  of  moving  back  to  their 
place  *  in  a  straight  line,  but  they  have  no  properties  which 
would  cause  them  to  remain  where  ^  they  are,  or  to  move 
otherwise  than  in  a  straight  line.  The  rectilinear  motions 
of  these  four  elements  when  returning  to  their  original 
place  are  of  two  kinds,  either  centrifugal,  viz.,  the  motion  of 
the  air  and  the  fire ;  or  centripetal,  vis.,  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  water ;  and  when  the  elements  have  reached 
their  original  place,  they  remain  at  rest. 

The  spherical  bodies,^  on  the  other  hand,  have  life,  possess 

motion  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  centre,  and  that  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
that  of  the  epicycles  is  different  from  all  these  three.  Maimonides  expresses 
the  same  opinion  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

^  That  i",  the  sphere  included  within  the  sphere  of  the  Moon.  Comp. 
Mishneh  Torah,  Madda\  III. 

'  The  original  uniform,  or  rather  formless,  snhstance  receiyed— it  is  here 
not  stated  how — four  diffeient  forms,  hy  iihich  it  changed  into  the  four 
elements. 

3  This  is  said  in  order  to  distinguish  the  elements  from  the  spheres  and  from 
the  bodies  contained  in  the  spheres,  which  were  stated  to  be  living  and 
moving  on  their  own  accord.  According  to  Palaqucra,  this  remark  has  been 
made  in  opposition  to  those  who  attribute  life  to  water  and  to  air. 

*  Charizi  has  here  the  addition  ^310  13^30^  «^  DK,  "  if  not  prevented  by 
Bome  other  force." 

*  /.«.,  In  the  place  to  which  some  power  forced  it,  away  from  its  own 
place.     Munk  unnecessarily  adds  in  the  translation  "  toujourd." 

^  I.e,y  The  spheres  and  the  heavenly  bodies  contained  in  them.  Comp.  Sefer 
ba-madda* :  Yesode  ha-torah,  iii.  9,  ^:^  ,D*^a^ani  DODI^H  ^D,  "  AU  the 
stars  and  the  spheres,"  etc. 
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a  soul  by  which  they  move  spontaneoasly ;  they  have  no  pro- 
perties by  which  they  could  at  any  time  come  to  a  state  of 
rest ;  in  their  perpetual  rotations  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
change,  except  that  of  position.^  The  question^  whether 
they  are  endowed  with  an  intellect,  enabling  them  to  com- 
prehend, cannot  be  solved  without  deep  research.  Through 
the  constant  revolution  of  the  fifth  element,  with  all  con- 
tained therein,  the  four  elements  are  forced  to  move  and  to 
change  their  respective  positions,'  so  that  fire  and  air  ^  are 
driven  into  the  water,  and  again  these  thi*ee  elements  enter 
the  depth  of  the  earth.  Thus  are  the  elements  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  and  when  they  return  to  their  respective  places,  parts 

1  In  Hebrew,  nn^nS  (Ibn  Tibbon) ;  HDIKTia  or  n^lDMa  (Charm). 

'  Tbe  question  is  answered  by  Maimonidea  in  the  affirmatiYe.  Comp.  II. 
iy.,  et  seqq.f  and  Sefer  ha-madda*,  Tesode  ha-torah,  iii.  9. 

3  Maimonidea  does  not  tell  us  how  in  his  opinion  the  fifth  suhetanee  tffecti 
the  four  elements  by  its  circular  motion.  He  says  that  they  are  forced  ont  of 
their  original  and  natural  place.  The  four  elements  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  system,  one  above  or  around  tbe  other,  remain  at  rest  so  long 
as  their  natural  order  is  not  disturbed.  The  fifth  element,  that  of  the  spheres, 
being  in  close  contact  with  the  nearest  of  the  four  elements,  sets  parts  of  it  in 
motion,  and  this  motion  is  gradually  communicated  to  the  other  elements. 
The  tendency  of  the  particles  of  the  elements  to  move  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  centre  or  away  irom  it,  while  the  motion  of  the  spheres  forces 
them  in  a  circular  path  round  the  centre,  together  with  the  specific  weight 
which  gives  to  one  element  a  grater,  to  the  other  a  smaller  velocity, 
appear,  according  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  effect  a  mixture  of  the  four 
elements.     Ibn  Sina  (quoted  in  Moreh  ha-moreh,  page  45}  describee  the  change 

in  the  following  words :  mPM  DniN  lyi^l  nniD^3  niRD  I^D^  D^AiHtD 

hv  Dr«K^  HNT  nynnxn  nniD^n  i^«i  dot  d^nvd3  one  iinnn  ddik 

myn^  D^^ae^y  Dn^«  nr  '3D»  iK^nnn^i  inn  myn^  mo^on  Dnpn 
D^*v-i«  D^^rj^i  D*^D^»  Dn^«  p  1DD  nhvoh  i^yn  nn^Ki  niD^o  ons 

'131  Dn3  13"iyn^1,  '*  The  spheres  influence  the  elements  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  latter  are  moved,  mixed  and  changed  into  the  forms  of  existing  things. 
These  four  elements  do  not  appear  to  be  simple ;  for  the  influence  of  the  bodiei 
of  the  spheres  penetrates  into  them,  and  in  the  lower  cold  bodies  a  certain  heat 
is  created,  causing  vapours  to  rise  and  to  mix  with  the  elements ;  aU  kinds  of 
vapours  then  rise,"  etc. 

*  Char. :  TIKHI  SJ'Kn,  "  the  fire  and  the  air,"  as  subject  to  the  verb  WV. 
**tLey  go  out'*;  Ibn  Tibbon,  T1K31  C^N3  in  apposition  to  HHIDU. 
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of  the  earthy  in  quitting  their  places,  move  together  with  the 
water,  the  air  and  the  fire.  In  this  whole  process  the  ele- 
ments act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  elements  inter- 
mixed, are  then  combined,^  and  form  at  first  various  kinds 
of  vapours ;  afterwards  the  several  kinds  of  minerals,  every 
species  of  plants,  and  many  species  of  living  beings,*  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  constituent  parts.  All 
transient  beings  have  their  origin  in  the  elements,  into 
which  again  they  resolve  when  their  existence  comes  to  an 
end.  The  elements  themselves  are  subject  to  being  trans- 
formed from  one  into  another ;  for  although  one  substance  is 
common  to  all,  substance  without  form  is  in  reality  impos- 
sible,^ just  as  the  physical  form  of  these  transient  beings 
cannot  exist  without  substance.  The  fonnation  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  elements,  together  with  the  things  composed  of 
them,  and  resolving  into  them,  follow  each  other  in  rotation.^ 
The  changes  of  the  finite  substance/  in  successively  receiv- 
ing one  form  after  the  other,  may  therefore  be  compared  to 

^  That  ia  to  say,  they  do  not  fonn  a  mechanioal  mixture  of  the  elements 
but  rather  a  compound,  in  which  each  of  the  elements  loses  its  essential  pro- 
perties. 

'  Maimonides  probably  follows  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation,  accord* 
ing  to  which,  the  vapours  and  the  atmosphere  (rakia)  were  formed  first  (on 
the  second  day),  then  followed  the  fonnation  of  the  dry  land  (yabbashah) 
with  the  minerals,  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world  (on  the  third  day),  and 
of  the  animals  (on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days). 

3  That  is^o  say,  the  elements  are  not  resdlved  into  the  original  infinite 
vKrj,  for  it  has  no  form  (».«.,  no  specific  properties),  and  cannot  have  a  real 
existence.  If  the  elements  were  resolved  into  the  hylic  substance,  and  again 
into  one  of  the  elements,  this  change  would  be  equal  to  destruction  and  a 
new  creation.  In  a  previous  passage,  when  explaining  the  act  of  Creation, 
Maimonides  assumed  an  infinite,  formless  substance,  which  subsequently 
received  the  four  different  forms.  But  here  he  explains  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  existing,  material  world ;  he  therefore  denies  the  existence 
of  formless  matter,  and  of  forms  without  matter.  Destruction  and  origina- 
tion aro  described  as  transitions  from  one  form  of  existence  into  another. 
The60  forms  being  of  a  finite  number,  their  changes  are  compared  to  the 
motion  of  a  circle  revolving  round  its  centre,  and  to  the  periodical  re- 
ai)pearance  of  every  point  of  the  circle  in  the  same  place. 

'  Comp.  ch.  xi.,  pag.  59,  note  3. 

^  Lit.,  '*  substance  possessing  the  form.** 
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the  revolution  of  the  sphere  in  space/  when  each  part  of  the 
sphere  periodically^  reappears  in  the  same  position.' 

As  the  human  body  consists  both  of  principal  organs  and 
of  other  members  which  depend  on  them  and  cannot  exist 
without  the  control  of  those  organs,  so  does  the  universe 
consist  both  of  principal  parts,  viz,,  the  quintessence,^  which 
encompasses  the  four  elements  and  of  other  parts  which  are 
subordinated  and  require  a  leader,  viz.,  the  four  elements 
and  the  things  composed  of  them. 

Again,  the  principal  part  in  the  human  body,  namely, 
the  heart,^  is  in  constant  motion,  and  is  the  source  of  every 
motion  noticed  in  the  body  ;  it  rules  over  the  other  members, 
and  communicates  to  them  through  its  own  pulsations  the 
force  required  for  their  functions.  The  outermost  sphere 
by  its  motion  rules  in  a  similar  way  over  all  other  parts  of 
the  universe,  and  supplies  all  things  with  their  special  pro- 
perties. Every  motion  in  the  universe  has  thus  its  origin  in 
the  motion  of  that  sphere ;  and  the  soul  ^  of  every  animated 
being  derives  its  origin  from  the  soul  of  that  same  sphere. 

*  Lit.,  "  as  regards  *  where*  ";  Hebrew,  ilDXS.  While  the  abstract  terms  of 
quantity  and  quality  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  nouns  derived  from  the 
interrogative  particles  HOD  and  yH  to  which  the  suflix  n^  (niD3,  ni3*K) 
is  added,  no  such  abstract  term  has  been  derived  from  H^K,  '*  where;"  this 
word  is  therefore  employed  in  the  sense  of  **  space **  or  "position." 

'-*  The  Arabic  113113  has  been  rendered  mtnnS  by  Charizi  and  Palquert, 
ni^nCTI^  by  Ibn  Tibbon.  The  latter  word  generally  means  "  in  changing;" 
but  here  it  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  '*  in  repeating,*'  like  nijsrn 
(Gen.  xli.  32). 

'  The  fcm.  termination  in  the  Arabic,  KH^^yS,  agreeing  with  the  plural, 

yXV1X7K,  has  been  erroneously  retained  by  Ibn  Tibbon  and  Charizi  in  the 
Hebrew  HDVya,  where  the  suffix  should  be  ^,  agreeing  with  T^^T^^n  (Tibbon), 

or  mOIB^n  (Charizi). 

*  The  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  veraion  have  Pj^ptDHI,  **  and  the  sphere  which 
encompasses,**  as  if  the  outermost  sphere  consisted  of  a  substance  different 
from  that  of  the  other  spheres.  *  I.e.,  The  blood  in  the  heart. 

«  DD3  (Hebr.  CTSi),  **  soul,**  appears  to  correspond  to  NHKip  (Hebr.  VnrD), 
**  forces,*'  mentioned  be  "ore.  In  the  next  piissajjce,  however,  the  "  forces'*  are 
divided  into  four  elusses,  one  of  which  is  **  the  soul."  We  must  cither  assume 
that  the  tenn  has  in  this  pluco  a  wider  meaning,  and  is  identical  with  '*  force," 
or  wo  must  say  that  the  ecutence  is  here  out  of  place.  In  the  Moreh  ha-moreh 
(pa{;o  48)  it  is  omitted. 
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The  forces  which  according  to  this  explanation  are  com- 
municated by  the  spheres  ^  to  this  sublunary  world  are  four 
in  number^  viz.,  (a)  the  force  which  effects  the  mixture  and 
the  composition  of  the  elements^  and  which  undoubtedly 
suffices  to  form  the  minerals ;  (ft)  the  force  which  supplies 
every  growing  thing  with  its  vegetative  functions ;  (c)  the 
force  which  gives  to  each  living  being  its  vitality,  and  (d) 
the  force  which  endows  rational  beings  with  intellect.  All 
this  is  effected  through  the  action  of  light  and  darkness, 
which  are  regulated  by  the  position  ^  and  the  motion  of  the 
spheres  round  the  earth. 

When  for  one  instant  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  inter- 
rupted, man  dies,  and  all  his  motions  and  powers  come  to  an 
end.  In  a  like  manner  would  the  whole  universe  perish, 
and  everything  therein  cease  to  exist  if  the  spheres  were  to 
come  to  a  standstill.^ 

The  living  being  as  such  is  one  through  the  action  of  its 
heart,  although  some  parts  of  the  body  are  devoid  of  motion 
and  sensation,  as,  e,g.,  the  bones^  the  cartilage,^  and  similar 

^  Although  in  Arabic  the  singular  is  used,  *^7&/K,  it  includes  all  the 
spheres,  since  all  that  is  said  about  the  principal  and  leading  portion  of  the 
uDiTerse  applies  equally  to  the  *' fifth  element,"  which  includes  the  all- 
surrounding  sphere  as  well  as  the  other  spheres.  Ibn  Tibbon,  in  rendering  the 
word  by  the  plural,  translated  correctly,  according  to  the  sense,  the  plural 
suffix  in  D*^1Kand  D&pn  (Arab.  fi<n*^0  and  Knn*^n),  agreeing  with  this  noun. 

'  D*lCrV,  which  occurs  instead  of  D^IX  in  most  of  the  printed  editions  of 
Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Efodi  and  others  explain  it  **  their 

vertical  position  straight  above  the  earth,"  (pNH  hv  1^V3  K'DB'nB'a) ;  but 
the  word  ** straight"  is  still  superfluous  and  uointelligible.  D"t1fi<,  ''their 
lustre,"  i,e.,  their  stars,  refers  to  the  stars  contained  in  the  several  spheres ; 
the  stars  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  spheres  are  the  causes  of  the  constant 
changes  of  darkness  and  light.  Crescas  and  other  commentators  appear  to 
have  found  the  reading  D"t1K  in  the  Version  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 

'  Caspi  finds  it  necessary  to  observe  that  the  miracle  by  which  the  sun  and 
the  moon  stood  still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua  does  not  contradict  this  state- 
ment, miracles  being  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

*  Charizi  and  Talquera:    D^D"»n    niDVy,   **  cartilage."      5|n«V3   in  the 

Arabic  text  has  Leon  translated  by  7?ft<ni.  (Comp.  Talm.  BabyL,  Zebhachim, 
109 ;  Mishruih  Taharoth,  i.  4) ;  explained  by  some  to  signify  HDn  ■)K'3 ;  by 

others,  IKIYH  *Y^^.    By  the  Talmudical  ?7K  such  portions  of  the  flesh  must 
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parts.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  entire  universe; 
although  it  includes  many  beings  without  motion  and  with- 
out life,  it  is  a  single  living  being  through  the  motion  of  the 
sphere,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  heart  of  an  animated 
being.^  You  must  therefore  consider  the  entire  globe  as  one 
individual  being  which  is  endowed  with  life,  motion,  and  a 
soul.  This  mode  of  considering  the  universe  is,  as  will  be 
explained,*  indispensable,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very  useful' 
for  demonstrating  the  imity  of  God ;  it  also  helps  to  eluci- 
date the  principle  that  He  who  is  One  has  created  only  one 
being. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  members  of  a 
human  body  should  exist  by  themselves,  not  connected  with 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  should  actually  be  organic 
parts  of  that  body,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  liver  should  exist 
by  itself,  the  heart  bj  itself,  or  the  flesh  by  itself.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  the  UniverBe 
should  exist  independently  of  the  other  parts  in  the  existing 
order  of  things  as  here  considered,*  viz.,  that  the  fire  should 
exist  without  the  co-existence  of  the  earth,  or  the  earth 
without  the  heaven,  or  the  heaven  without  the  earth. 

In  man  there  is  a  certain  force  which  unites  the  members 
of  the  body,  controls  them,  and  gives  to  each  of  them  what 

be  understood  as  are  attached  to  the  skin  when  it  is  being  remoyed  £rc»n  the 

body.     (See  Aruch.,  sub  voce,  7/X.) 

*  Lit,  **  of  those  possessing  a  heart." 

2  In  Part  II.,  ch.  i.,  our  author  again  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
verse is  one  organic  system. 

3  The  word  ^fTlDn,  "  necessary,"  is  modified  by  the  phrase  niKO  7^jnO 

HDIDD,  •*  very  useful  for  the  proof,"  etc.  101^3,  **  that  is  to  say,*'  in  the 
Version  of  Ibn  Tibbon,  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  IK,  *<  or,"  in  that  of 
Charizi. 

*  The  ed.  prineeps  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,  and  the  MSS.  have  the  read- 
ing niN^VDn  nra  onvp  "rhiD  on^p  D^iyn  ^pbn  ikvo^b^  k'K  p 

in  13im  IB'K  3en*Dn. — Munk.     The  last  words,  **  in  the  existing  order  of 

things  of  which  we  speak,"  are  added,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  deny  the  successive  creations  which  are  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Maimonides  does  not  treat  here  of  the  Creation,  but  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  universe  after  it  hod  been  created. 
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it  requires  for  the  conservation  of  its  condition,  and  for  the 
repulsion  of  injury — the  physicians  distinctly  call  it  the 
leading  force  in  the  body  ^  of  the  living  being  ;  sometimes 
they  call  it  "  nature."  The  Universe  likewise  possesses  a 
force  which  unites  the  several  parts  with  each  other,  protects 
the  species  from  destruction,  maintains  the  individuals  of 
each  species  as  long  as  possible,  and  endows  some  individual 
beings^  with  permanent  existence.  Whether  this  force 
operates  through  the  medium  of  the  sphere  or  otherwise 
remains  an  open  question.' 

Again,  in  the  body  of  each  individual  there  are  parts 
which  are  intended  for  a  certain  purpose,  as  the  organs  of 
nutrition  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  the  organs 
of  generation  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  the  hands 
and  eyes  for  administering  to  certain  wants,  as  to  food,  etc. ; 
there  are^  also  parts  which,  in  themselves,  are  not  intended 
for  any  purpose,  but  are  mere  accessories  and  adjuncts  to  the 
constitution  of  the  other  parts.  The  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  organs,  indispensable  for  the  conservation  of  their 

«  Ibn  Tibbon,  i^n^DH  n3n;  Charizi,  ID)^^^  RDH.  This  force  is  more 
fully  described  in  Part  II.,  cb.  x. :  *'  Nature,  which  is  represented  as  wise,  as 
ruling  and  regulating  the  existence  of  the  living,"  etc.  Comp.  Shahrastani, 
'*  On  Religious  Sects  and  Philosophical  Schools,"  translated  by  Haarbriicker, 
II.,  pag.  147,  **  Sayings  of  Hippocrates." 

'  Namely,  the  spheres  and  stars,  which,  according  to  Aristotle  and  his 
followers,  are  imperishable. 

'  That  is,  whether  the  ideals  or  uniyersalia  (DH^lD^n  D^73ES^)  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  material  world,  or  affect  directly  the  spheres,  and  through 
them  indirectly  all  things  in  nature.  In  the  Second  Part,  ch.  x.,  Maimo- 
nides  appears  to  assume  the  indirect  influence  of  the  ideals.  Although  the 
question  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  spheres  themselves,  the  expression  "by 

means  of  the  spheres"  (/373n  yiYD3),  is  used,  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  and  to  the  temporary  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidna  on  this  earth.      According  to  Narboni,  the  term  refers  to  the  *'  ideal 

sphere  "  (?37^n  n")1Y),  in  which  the  properties  and  forces  of  the  spheres  take 
their  origin. 

*  Arabic,  HDI,  *'and  in  it,"  that  is,  in  the  body  of  man;  Ibn  Tibbon, 
DT\2,  "  in  them,"  that  is,  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  perform  certain 
functions ;  Charizi :  DHD  (^^1,  **  some  of  them"  ;  according  to  Munk,  the  read- 
ing KH^D,  *'  in  them,"  instead  of  HE),  is  found  in  one  of  the  MSS. 
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particular  forms  and  for  the  performance  of  their  primary 
functions,  produces,  whilst  it  serves  its  special  purpose,^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  other  things,  sach 
as  the  hair  and  the  complexion  of  the  body.  Being  mere 
accessories,  they  are  not  formed  according  to  a  fixed  rule; 
some  are  altogether  absent  in  many  individuals ;  and  vary 
considerably  in  others.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
organs  of  the  body.  You  never  find  that  the  liver^  of  one 
person  is  ten  times  larger  than  that  of  another  person,  but 
you  may  find  a  person  without  a  beard,  or  without  hair  on 
certain  parts  of  his  body,  or  with  a  beard  ten  times  longer 
than  that  of  another  man.  Instances  of  this  phenomenon, 
viz,,  great  variation  as  regards  hair  and  colour,  are  not  rare. 
The  same  differences  occur  in  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Some  species  exist  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
system ;  these  are  constant  and  follow  a  fixed  law ;  though 
they  vary^  as  far  as  their  nature  permits,  this  variation  iB 
insignificant  in  quantity  and  quality.^  Other  species  do  not 
serve  any  purpose  ;'^  they  are  the  mere  result  of  the  general 
nature  of  transient  things,  as,  e.g.,  the  various  insects  which 
are  generated  in  dunghills,  the  animals  generated  in  rotten 
fruit,  or  in  fetid  liquids,  and  worms  generated  in  the  intes- 
tines, etc.  In  short,  everything  devoid  of  the  power  of  gene- 
ration belongs  to  this  class.  You  will,  therefore,  find  that 
these  things  do  not  follow  a  fixed  law,  although  their  entire 
absence  is  just  as  impossible  as  the  absence  of  different  com- 
plexions and  of  different  kinds  of  hair  amongst  human  beings. 
In  man  there  are  substances  the  individual  existence  of 
which  is  permanent,^  and  there  are  other  substances  which 

*  Lit.,  ''and  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  substance,  other  things, 
such  as  the  hair  and  the  colour  of  the  body,  are  formed  as  accessories  of  the 
existence  of  the  body." 

a  Charizi :  nn3D,  "  weight." 

^  That  is,  in  the  various  individuals  of  each  species. 

*  Arabic,  y"iy ;  Charizi,  n'^pD  ;  Tibbon,  2nn.  See  eh.  Ivii.,  pag.  206,  note 
3,  *'  in  accordance  with  the  limits  set  for  that  class." 

*  Comp.  R.  Gershon,  Sha'ar  ha-shamayim,  iv.  1. 

«  That  is,  '*  during  the  whole  life  of  an  individual." 
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are  only  constant  in  the  species,  not  in  the  individuals,  as, 
e.g.,  the  four  humours.^  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  XJai verse ; 
there  are  substances  which  are  constant  in  individuals,  such 
as  the  fifth  element,  which  is  constant  in  all  its  formations, 
and  other  substances  which  are  constant  in  the  species, 
as,  e.g.^  the  four  elements^  and  all  that  is  composed  of 
them. 

The  same  forces  which  operate  in  the  birth  and  the  tem- 
poral existence  of  the  human  being  operate  also  in  his 
destruction  and  death.  This  truth  holds  good  with  regard 
to  this  whole  transient  world.  The  causes  of  production  are 
at  the  same  time  the  causes  of  destruction.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example.  If  the  four  forces 
which  are  present  in  every  being  sustained  by  food,  m., 
attraction,  retention,  digestion,  and  secretion,^  were,  like 
intelligent  forces,  able  to  confine  themselves  to  what  is 
necessary,  and  to  act  at  the  proper  time  and  within  the 
proper  limits,  man  would  be  exempt  from  those  great  suffer- 
ings and  the  numerous  diseases  [to  which  he  is  exposed]. 
Since,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,^  and  since  the  forces 

^  The  four  humours,  the  red,  the  white,  the  gn'een,  the  black,  constitute, 
according  to  ancient  philosophers,  the  temperament  of  man.  They  are  nerer 
found  separately,  but  are  always  combiued  in  proportions  which  vary  constantly, 
80  that  the  humours  existing  in  man  at  one  time  are  not  the  same  which 
existed  at  another  time,  while  the  heart,  the  head,  etc.,  although  changeable 
in  dimension,  seem  always  to  be  the  same  parts  as  at  the  beginning. 

2  That  is  to  say,  the  elements  themselves,  in  the  dissolution  of  bodies  change 
their  forms,  and,  e.g.^  that  which  now  is  water,  has  previously  been  another 
element ;  but  none  of  the  elements  disappear  entirely ;  the  things  in  nature 
always  remain  compounds  of  these  four  elements. 

'  Not  only  the  digestive  organs  of  an  animal,  but  all  parts  of  the  body 
which  through  food,  imdergo  a  change  of  matter,  include  these  four  forces : — 
the  force  of  attraction  or  absorption,  retention,  assimilation,  and  secretion. 
73^  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  signifies  to  digest,  to  assimilate  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  food  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Charizi  has  instead, 
n^niDH,  **the  grinding"  or  "dissolving*'  process.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Ibn  Tibbon  here  uses  113  as  a  masculine  noun,  while  in  Charizi  it  is  joined 
with  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjectives. 

*  Maimonides  does  not  explain  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon :  he  probably 
is  of  opinion  that,  without  reason  and  intellect,  a  systematic  and  reg^ar  process 
is  impossible.    Nature,  though  described  by  our  author  as  ''  a  wise  manager," 
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perform  their  natural  functions  without  thought  and  intel- 
ligence, without  any  consciousness  of  their  action,  they 
necessarily  cause  dangerous  maladies  and  great  pains,  al- 
though they  are  the  direct  causes  of  the  birth  and  the 
temporal  existence  of  the  human  being.^  This  fact  is  to  be 
explained  as  follows :  if  the  attractive  force  would  absorb 
nothing  but  that  which  is  absolutely  beneficial,  and  nothing 
but  the  quantity  which  is  required,  man  would  be  free  from 
many  such  sufferings  and  disorders.  But  such  is  not  the 
case ;  the  attractive  force  absorbs  any  humour'  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  its  action,'  although  such  humour  be 
ill-adapted  in  quality  or  in  quantity.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  sometimes  a  humour  is  absorbed  which  is  too 
warm,  too  cold,  too  thick,  or  too  thin,  or  that  too  much 
humour  is  absorbed,  and  thus  the  veins  are  choked, 
obstruction  and  decay  ensue,  the  quality  of  the  humour  u 
deteriorated,  its  quantities  altered,  diseases  are  originated, 
such  as  scurvy,  leprosy,  abscess,^  or  a  dangerous  illness,  such 
as  cancer,^  elephantiasis,  gangrene,^  and  at  last  the  organ  or 
organs  are  destroyed.  The  same  is  the  case  with  every  one 
of  the^  four  forces,  and  with  all  existing  beings.  The  same 
force  that  originates  all  things,  and  causes  them  to  exist  for 

etc.,  (comp.  pag.  299,  note  1,)  does  not  work  with  intelligence  in  all  theee  fiorcei 
of  the  body,  and  irregularities  are  therefore  imayoidable.    (Comp.  Narboni.) 

•  Charizi :  ^n,  **  living  being." 

2  niND ;  Hebr.,  nvh.     Although  the  literal  translation  would  be  TDIH 

or  t|ia,  the  Hebrew  translators  preferred  nn?,  **  fluid,"  because  they  thought 

that  the  substance  before  assimilation,  is    reduced  to  the  state  of  T\VT?f 
"moisture." 

3  lit.,  ''of  the  class  of  its  absorption."  Each  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  has  its  own  limited  power  of  absorption  ;  what  is  not  within  these  limits 
cannot  be  absorbed. 

*  Ibn  Tibbon,  mhl^T) ;  Charizi,  DninOH. 

^  Ibn  Tibbon,  KD11D ;    in  the  editions  we  find  the  explanatory  remark, 

Ty73,   p^'^i  D^lpS^,  which  is  called  in  the  vernacular  "  crania," ;  Gbariii, 
]\yiiO  (cancer). 

«  hT^r\\  Ibn  Tibbon ;  IB'nn  ^31«n  y«ni.  Char. 
^  Lit.,  '*  with  the  rest  of  the  four  forces." 
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a  certain  time,  namely,  the  combination  of  the  elements 
which  are  moved  and  penetrated^  by  the  forces  of  the 
heavenly  spheres,  that  same  cause  becomes  throughout  the 
world  a  source  of  calamities^  such  as  devastating  rain, 
showers,  snow-storms,  hail,  hurricanes,  thunder,  lightning, 
malaria,  or  other  terrible  catastrophes  by  which  a  place  or 
many  places^  or  an  entire  country  may  be  laid  waste,  such  as 
landslips,  earthquakes,  meteoric  showers  '  and  floods  issuing 
forth  from  the  seas  and  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  all  that  we  have  noticed 
about  the  similarity  between  the  Universe  and  the  human 
being,  nothing  would  warrant  us  to  assert  that  man  is  a 
microcosm;  for  although  the  comparison  in  all  its  parts 
applies  to  the  Universe  and  any  living  being  in  its  normal 
state,  we  never  heard  that  any  ancient  author  called  the 
ass  or  the  horse  a  microcosm/  This  attribute  has  been 
given  to  man  alone  on  account  of  his  peculiar  faculty  of 
thinking,  I  mean  the  intellect,  i,e.,  the  hylic  intellect^  which 
appertains  to  no  other  living  being.  This  may  be  explained 
as  follows.  An  animal  does  not  require  for  its  sustenance 
any  plan,  thought  or  scheme ;  each  animal  moves  and  acts 
by  its  nature,   eats  as  much  as  it  can  find  of  suitable 

^  The  paaaiye  nfllh^D^K  (II.  Conjag.)  is  perhaps  a  misreading  for  the 

•  •    •  •  I 

active  n]in2D?K,  "which  disperse"  the  elements,  that  is  to  say,  force  them 
beyond  their  natural  boundaries,  and  thus  cause  their  mixture. 

*  Arabic,  1K^2,  "city,"  has  been  rendered  by  Ibn  Tibbon  flK,  and 
by  Charizi  H^nO  ^K'^N. 

'  Arabic,  pVKIV.  Charizi :  B^237X  ^^3K  ;  the  same  term  is  rendered  by 
D^DB'n  JO  Dmvn  Q^Oyin  *32N1  **  thunderbolts."  or  "  meteoric  showers." 
Also  niyn,  the  rendering  of  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  Hiyni  Hlp^  of  Palquera, 
have  the  same  signification.  Comp.  Sha'ar  ha-shamayim  of  R.  Gershon  I., 
ch.  3.  on  (njPT  P"I3  Dyi).    Munk:  "les  violents  orages." 

*  Narboni :  "  I  see  that  Aristotle  mentioned  the  horse  as  an  illustration ; 
and  so  also  Ibn  Koshd."  Palquera  quotes  from  Ibn  Oabirol,  that,  of  all 
living  creatures,  man  alone,  by  his  structure,  by  the  arrangements  and  propor- 
tions of  his  constituent  parts,  can  be  considered  as  a  likeness  of  the  universe, 
as  a  microcosmoe. 

^  i,e..  The  capacity  innate  in  man  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  reasoning. 
See  c.  Ixviii.,  pag.  254,  note  2. 
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things,  it  makes  its  resting-place  wherever  it  happens  to  he, 
cohabits  with  any  mate  it  meets  while  in  heat  in  the  periods 
of  its  sexual  excitement.  In  this  manner  each  individual 
conserves  itself  for  a  certain  time,  and  perpetuates  the  ex- 
istence of  its  species  without  requiring  for  its  maintenance 
the  assistance  or  support  of  any  of  its  fellow  creatures ; 
for  all  the  things  to  which  it  has  to  attend  it  performs  by 
itself.  With  man  it  is  different;  if  an  individual  had  a 
solitary  existence,  and  were,  like  an  animal,  left  without 
guidance,  he  would  soon  perish,  he  would  not  endure 
even  one  day,  unless  it  were  by  mere  chance,  unless 
he  happened  to  find  something  upon  which  he  might  feed. 
For  the  food  which  man  requires  for  his  subsistence 
demands  much  work  and  preparation,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  reflection  and  by  plan;  many  vessels 
must  be  used,  and  many  individuals,  each  in  bis  peculiar 
work,  must  be  employed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
one  person  should  organise  the  work  and  direct  men  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  should  properly  co-operate,  and  that 
they  should  assist  each  other.  The  protection  from  heat  in 
summer  and  from  cold  in  winter,  and  shelter  from  rain, 
snow,  and  wind,  require  in  the  same  manner  the  preparation 
of  many  things,  none  of  which  can  properly  be  done  without 
design  and  thought.  For  this  reason  man  has  been  endowed 
with  intellectual  faculties,  which  enable  him  to  think,  con- 
sider, and  act,  and  by  various  labours  to  prepare  and  procure 
for  himself  food,  dwelling  and  clothing,  and  to  control  every 
organ  of  his  body,  causing  both  the  principal  and  the  second- 
ary organs  to  perform  their  respective  functions.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  man,  being^  deprived  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
only  possessed  vitality,  he  would  in  a  short  time  be  lost.  The 
intellect  is  the  highest  of  all  faculties  of  living  creatures ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  its  true  character  can- 
not be  understood  as  easily  <  as  man's  other  faculties. 

*  Lit.,  "  If  you  imagined  that.*' 

*  Lit.,  "by  the  beginning  of  common  reasoning,*'   i.e,,  "at  first  sight" 
or  ''eaaily." 
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There  also  exists  in  the  Universe  a  certain  force  which 
controls  the  whole,  which  sets  in  motion  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal parts/  and  gives  them  the  motive  power  for  govern- 
ing the  rest.  Without  ^  that  force,  the  existence  of  this 
sphere,  with  its  principal  and  secondary  parts,  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  the  source  of  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
verse in  all  its  parts.  That  force  is  God;  blessed  be  His 
name  !  It  is  on  account  of  this  force  that  man  is  called  mi- 
crocosm ;  for  he  likewise  possesses  a  certain  principle  which 
governs  all  the  forces  of  the  body,  and  on  account  of  this 
comparison  God  is  called  *'the  life  of  the  Universe";^  comp. 
"  and  he  swore  by  the  life  of  the  Universe  "  *  (Deut.  xii.  7). 

Tou  must  understand  that  in  the  parallel  which  we  have 
drawn  between  the  whole  universe,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  individual  man,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  complete  har- 
mony in  all  the  points  which  we  mentioned  above ;  only  in 
the  following  three  points  a  discrepancy  may  be  noticed. 

First,  the  principal  organ  of  any  living  being  which  has  a 
heart,^  derives  a  benefit  from  the  organs  under  the  control 
of  the  heart,  and  the  benefits  of  the  organs  thus  become  the 
benefits  of  the  heart.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe.  That  part  which  bestows  authority  or 
distributes  power,  does  not  receive  in  return  any  benefit 
from  the  things  under  its  control ;  whatever  it  grants,  is 
granted  in  the  manner  of  a  generous  benefactor,  not  from 
any   selfish    motive,^   but  from  a  natural   generosity   and 

'  Arabic  HlVy  sing.,  Ibn  Tibboo  V12K  plur.,  probably  meant  for  112K  ;  so 
alio  Cbarizi  has  the  sing.  "12X ;  it  is  explained  by  the  words  which  follow 
(1fi^")n  ^K"in,  **  the  principal,  the  first."      He  means  the  highest  sphere, 

^D  ^^pDn,  *'the  ail-surrounding  one/'  which  moves  the  whole  system  by 
its  own  motion.  '  Lit.,  **  If  man  were  to  imagine  the  absence  of.'' 

»  Comp.  lxvui.,pag.  263,  note  1.   Cbarizi:  D^iyn  'H  NIH  ^3  D^D^iyn  ^n. 

*  A. v.,  "  By  Him  that  liveth  for  ever." 

»  Cbarizi:  2^n  Nim  viz,,  "  the  heart.*' 

•  Arabic:    'jin^   N^  'iTiO   fl^^Vbl  rN2lD   D13;    Cbarizi:  y3lD    lUyS 
l^p^h  nb  K^Oa  jnnn  in  B'^JJ^  1223 ;  similarfy  but  more  exactly  Palquera : 

103  rhnMih  ^h  n^n*  n^yo^  vao  nnn:^   ibn  Tibbon  (according  to 

X 
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kindliness ;  only  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  ways  of  the 
Most  High. 

Secondly,  living  creatures  endowed  with  a  heart  have 
it  within  the  body  and  in  the  midst  thereof;  there  it  is 
surrounded  by  organs  which  it  governs.  Thus  it  derives  a 
benefit  from  them,  for  they  guard  and  protect  it,  and  they 
do  not  allow  that  any  injury  from  without  should  approach 
it.  The  reverse  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Universe.  The 
superior  part  encompasses  the  inferior  parts,*  it  being  cer- 
tain that  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the  action^  of  any  other 
being ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  affected,'  there  is  nobody 
without  it  that  could  affect  it.  While  it  influences  all  that 
is  contained  within,  it  is  not  influenced  by  any  act  or  force 
of  any  material  being.  There  is,  however,  some  similarity^ 
[between  the  universe  and  man]  in  this  point.  In  the  body 
of  animals,  the  organs  more  distant  from  the  principal 
organ,  are  of  less  importance  than  those  nearer  to  it.  Also 
in  the  universe,  the  nearer  the  parts  are  to  the  centre,  the 

Mss.)  nhn^rf?  n^  on^yo^i  D^yno  nun^^.— on^yin^  in  the  editioM 

seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  the  suffix  plur.   D  does  not  agree  with  the  subject 
pinn  2^DDn  to  which  it  refers. 

1  Charizi :  vhp^l  n23:ni  ^^113  tj^pD  Ip^H  (Jer.  xr.  19 ;  la.  iii.  5). 

•  Arab.    HNID    KDD   inK^«    b)2P   |D  ;    Ibn    Tibbon  :  HCyO  hipbo 

(action)  IH^U;    Palquera:    inPlTD   (impression)   DIKHn    ?13pD;   Chaiixi: 

iri/lTD   (harm)  pTH    ?2p?1D.    Charizi    is   not  consistent    in  his    renderisg 

of  "intC ;  in  the  next  sentence  he  translates  it  ^I^C^  **  change/'  and  in  other 
passages  JlinitC. 

'  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  possess  that  property  which  would  enable  it 
to  receive  the  influence  of  others,  but  even  if  it  possessed  that  property  there 
is  nothing  in  existence  that  could  exercise  that  influence. 

*  Although  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Universe  and  the  Micro- 
kosmos  in  the  relative  position  of  their  several  parts,  some  similarity  (HST 
Hebr.,  {VD*T  Ibn  Tibbon,  pDD  Charizi)  is  nevertheless  perceptible — ntmelj, 
that  tbo  greater  the  distauce  of  the  several  parts  is  from  the  principal  memlw, 
the  less  important  these  parts  are  in  the  entire  system  of  the  human  body. 
Palquera  and  Caspi  criticise  this  dictum,  and  point  out  that  the  brains  thoagh 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  heart  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  exi<t* 
eoce  of  man.  Perhaps  the  pDD  in  Charizi's  version,  which  giyes  no  teat, 
is  part  of  a  marginal  note  which  began  pDD  K^l ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  sboat 
this  comparison,  for  it  do«s  not  ap^ly  to  the  brains  of 
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greater  is  their  turbid ness,  their  solidity^  their  inertness, 
their  dimness  and  darkness^  because  they  are  further  away 
from  the  loftiest  element,  from  the  source  of  light  and 
brightness,  which  moves  by  itself  and  the  substance  of 
which  is  the  most  rarefied  and  simplest:  from  the  outer- 
most sphere.  At  the  same  ratio  at  which  a  body  is  near 
this  sphere,  it  derives  properties  from  it,  and  rises  above 
the  spheres  behind  it. 

Thirdly.  The  faculty  of  thinking  is  a  force  inherent  in 
the  body,  and  is  not  separated  from  it/  but  God  is  not  a 
force  inherent  in  the  body  of  the  universe,  but  is  separate 
from  all  its  parts.  How  God  rules  the  universe  and  pro- 
vides for  it  is  a  complete  mystery ;  man  is  unable  to  solve  it. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  proved  that  God  is  separate 
from  the  universe,  and  in  no  contact  whatever  with  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  His  rule  and  providence  can  be  proved 
to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  even  in  the  smallest.^ 
Praised  be  He  whose  perfection  is  above  our  comprehension. 

It  is  true,  we  might  have  compared  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  universe,  to  the  relation  between  the  absolute 
acquired  intellect^  and  man ;  it  is  not  a  power  inherent  in  the 

1  Shemtob  is  surpriBed  at  this  assertion,  and  says,  **  no  philosopher  except 
the  author  ever  said  such  a  thing." — Palquera  in  Moreh  ha-moreh  explains  the 
words  of  Maimonides  as  follows :  Man's  rational  capacities  are  not  as  in- 
dependent of  the  body  as  the  Causa  Prima  is  of  the  material  world. 
Comp.  ch.  Ixviii.,  pag.  256,  note  2. 

2  Char.  DD:1  nT3D:  n3«^D3.     (1  Sam.  xv.  9.) 

3  Comp.  Ibn  Ezra  Litoniture  lY.,  page  44,  tqg,  and  notes.  Maimonides 
distinguishes  the  faculty  of  speaking  and  thinking  from  the  intellect  which 

is  the  sum  total  of  acquired  abstract  knowledge ;  it  is  called  n^pDH  736^  in  so 

far  as  it  is  the  result  of  man's  efforts ;  /VK^H  736^  because  it  is  abstract 
and  not  connected  with  matter,  or   because  it  is  an  emanation  from  the 

uniyersal  active  intellect  (7yiDn  7385^).  Comp.  Scheyer,  Psych.  Syst.  des 
Maim.,  page  45.  Wolff,  Muse  ben-Maimon's  Acht  Cap.,  page  87,  note  10. 
The  Arabic  *TKD]1D1D7K  has  been   rendered  by  Charizi  ^l^pH   73t^n,  by 

Palquera  ^W:n  ^^B^H.  Ibn  Tibbon  uses  both  words  ^VN^n  n:p:n  ^3B^n. 
Although,  according  to  this  translator,  the  intellect  may  bo  described  by  both 

these  epithets  (see  nilT  HI^D  '^D  of  Ibn  Tibbon,  and  Munk  ad  locum),  it  is 
more  probable  that  two  readings  have  here  been  fused  into  oiiA, 

x2 
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body,  but  a  power  "which  is  absolutely  separate  from  the  body, 
and  is  from  without  brought  into  contact  with  the  body.  The 
rational  faculty  of  man  may  be  further  compared  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  spheres,  which  are,  as  it  were,  material  bodies. 
But  the  intelligences  of  the  spheres,  purely  spiritual  beings, 
as  well  as  man's  absolute  and  acquired  intellect,  are  subjects  of 
deep  study  and  research  ;  the  proof  of  their  existence,  though 
correct,  is  abstruse,  and  includes  arguments  which  present 
doubts,  are  exposed  to  criticism,  and  can  be  easily  attacked 
by  objectors.^  We  have,  therefore,  preferred  to  illustrate 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe  by  a  simile  which  is 
clear,  and  which  will  not  be  contradicted  in  any  of  the 
points  which  have  been  laid  down  by  us  without  any  quaU- 
fication.^  The  opposition  can  only  emanate  either  from  an 
ignorant  man,  who  contradicts  truths  even  if  they  are  per- 
fectly obvious,  just  as  a  person  imacquainted  with  geometry 
rejects  elementary  propositions  which  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  or  from  the  prejudiced^  man  who  deceives 
himself.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  study  the  subject 
must  persevere  in  their  studies  until  they  are  convinced  that 
all  our  observations  are  true,  and  until  they  understand  that 
our  account  of  this  universe  unquestionably*  agrees  with 
the  existing  order  of  things.^  If  a  man  is  willing  to  accept 
this  theory  from  one  who  understands  how  to  prove  things 

»  Charizi  less  accurately :  ^)2^  ^2^h  HVI")^  Hl^yO  pn  JiyoS  VTi. 

■ 

^  Arab.  K'PDID  ;  Ibn  Tibbon  DHD.  This  term  generally  signifies  ^  anony- 
mously" or  "generally,"  here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  "without  any  qoalifi- 
cation,"    **  unqualified " ;    Charizi  expresses  this    by    Dlt^D    (simple),    and 

Palquera  by   D^nitD  (decided). 

3  Lit.,  "  he  who  chooses  to  adhere  to  an  opinion  already  formed,"  KD  *K^ 
pn«D ;  Ibn  Tibbon  :  Dlip  finK  ny-|3  (the  word  Dlip  is  as  an  adrerb  tobe 
joined  with  1113^  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence),  **he  who  has  alreadr 
chosen  to  defend  a  certain  view;"  Chai'izi:  D^ilDlpH  HVy^,  **  the  advice 
founded  on  preconceived  ideas," 

*  Arabic  nn  tfh\  "  and  without  suspicion  ;"  Charizi  2D  t6\  "  and  with- 
out falsehood."     Ibn  Tibbon  and  Palquera  omit  the  phrase  altogether. 

*  Maimonides  seems  to  have  added  this  phrase  in  order  that  no  inference 
should  be  drawn  from  this  about  his  view  of  the  Cieation.  He  speaks  here 
only  of  the  existing  order  of  things.     Comp.  page  295,  note  3. 
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which  can  be  proved/  let  him  accept  it,  and  let  him  estab- 
lish on  it  his  arguments  and  proofs.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  refuses  to  accept  without  proof  even  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, let  him  enquire  for  himself,  and  ultimately  he  will 
find  that  they  are  correct.  "  Lo  this,  we  have  searched  it,  so 
it  is ;  hear  it,  and  know  thou  it  for  thy  good/' ' 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject which  we  promised  to  introduce  and  to  explain.^ 


CHAPTER  LXXIIl. 

Ticelve  Propositions  of  the  Mutakallemim} 

There  are  twelve  propositions  common  to  all  Mutakalle- 
mim,  however*  different  their  individual  opinions  and 
methods  may  be ;  the  Mutakallemim  require  them  in  order 
to  establish  their  views  on  the  four  questions.^  I  shall  first 
enumerate  these  propositions,  and  then  discuss  each  sepa- 
rately, together  with  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  it. 

*  In  Charizi'8  version  JIDIDn  V^V  VO,  TK'K  "^rSO  HT  \hv  ^3p^  nn^  DN1, 

the  phraae  nSIDH  \hv  K3  "^K  (generally,  *'  for  which  a  proof  hns  been 
given  ")  is  used  in  the  unusual  sense  of  **  to  whom  a  proof  has  come,*'  **  who 
has  accepted  a  proof  as  conclusiye.'* 

»  Comp.  Job  V.  27. 

'  That  is,  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  Mutakallemim  on  the  four  funda- 
mental problems  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

*  According  to  Palquera,  in  Moreh  ha-moreh,  the  system  of  the  kalam  is  dis- 
cussed by  Maimonides  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  made  by  his  pupil  and  mentioned  in  the  dedicatory  letter  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  "  to  teach  you  the  system  of  the  Mutakallemim,  to  tell 
you  whether  their  arg^uments  were  based  on  logical  proof,  and  if  not  what  was 
their  method  "  (page  3). 

^  Munk  justly  points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Hebrew  translators  in 

rendering  the  Arabic,  vV,  "with/*  **in  spite  of"  (malgr6),  by  'D7  and  *D2, 
"in  accordance  with."  Maimonides  proceeds  now  to  enumerate  and  discuss 
the  principles  adopted  by  all  Mutakallemim  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  their 
views  on  many  other  points.    The  correct  Hebrew  rendering  is  Dy. 

^  /.«.,  the  ereatio  ex  nihilo,  the  Existence  of  God,  His  Unity,  and  His  In- 
corporoality. 
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Proposition  I.  All  things  arc  composed  of  atoms.' 

Proposition  II.  There  is  a  vacuum. 

Proposition  III.  Time  is  composed  of  time-atoms.' 

Proposition  IV.  Substance  cannot  exist  without  numerotw 
accidents. 

Proposition  V.  Each  atom  is  completely  furnished  with 
the  accidents*  (which  I  will  describe),  and  cannot  exist 
without  them. 

Proposition  VI.  Accidents  do  not  continue  in  existence 
during  two  time-atoms. 

Proposition  VII.  Both  positive  and  negative  propertie8 
have  a  real  existence,  and  are  accidents  which  owe  their 
existence  to  some  causa  efficiem} 

Proposition  VIII.  All  existing  things,  t.c,  all  creatures,* 
consist  of  substance  and  of  accidents,  and  the  physical  form  * 
of  a  thing  is  likewise  an  accident. 

Proposition  IX.  No  accident  can  form  the  substratum  for 
another  accident. 

»  Lit.,  *' to  establish  the  [theory  of]  atom."  Arabic  "nB^K  IHli^X;  Ibn 
Tibbon  HID  DVV ;  Charizi  TIDjn  DVy.  All  bodies  are  supposed  to  conaiat 
of  a  number  of  small  particles  or  molecules,  each  of  which,  when  (K>amdeTed  si 
separated  from  the  rest,  is  HID  DVy,  **a  substance  in  separation,"  **t 
solitary  substance,"  i.e.,  "  an  atom.*' 

2  Arabic  nX3«^X  ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  adhering  to  the  original,  has  Hiny  (the 
plural  form  of  nny  «*  now,"  like  n«3«,  plural  of  JN  "  now  ").  Charizi  hiB 
D^ny.  The  present  moment  has  the  same  relation  to  time,  as  an  infinitely 
small  molecule  has  to  a  substance  or  to  material  bodies ;  both,  the  moment 
and  the  molecule,  are  considered  as  indivisible. 

3  Arabic  n3  Dlpn ;  Ibn  Tibbon  IHTlDyi  ini«^VO  dWh  ;  Chariii 
DnptDH  13  113nnV  lln  Tibbon  seems  to  have  found  a  different  reading  in  the 
original  text.  The  same  variation  is  noticed  further  on  where  the  author 
discusses  this  proposition.  Palquera,  criticising  Ibn  Tibbon's  rendering) 
suggests  the  following  translation  DnpDH  DHIK  12  ID^Ip*,  and  says  that 
the  author  describes  the  accidents  as  having  no  such  independent  existence  as 
the  substance  has,  but  as  existing  in  these  molecules.  This  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase :  the  piincipal  object  of  the  fifth  proposition  is  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  accidents  exist  completely  in  each  of  the  atoms. 

*  Lit.,  **  the  law  of  their  presence  is  the  same  as  of  their  absence;  they  all 
are  accidents  in  real  existence,  and  require  an  agent." 

'^  This  qualification  has  been  added,  because  God,  though  an  ftyiMJ^^g  being, 
does  not  consist  of  substance  and  of  properties. 

•  See  page  29,  note  3. 
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Proposition  X.  The  test  for  the  possibility  of  an  imagined 
bject  does  not  consist  in  its  conformity  with  the  existing 
aws  of  nature.^ 

Proposition  XL  The  idea  of  the  infinite  is  equally  in- 
dmissible,  whether  the  infinite  be  actual,  potential,  or  acci- 
iental,^  i.e.,  there  is  no  difference  whether  the  infinite  be 
ormed  by  a  number  of  co- existing  things,  or  by  a  series  of 
hings,  of  which  one  part  comes  into  existence  when  another 
Las  ceased  to  exist,^  in  which  case  it  is  called  accidental 
nfinite ;  in  both  cases  the  infinite  is  rejected  by  the  Muta- 
Allemim  as  fallacious. 

Proposition  XII.  The  senses  mislead,  and  are  in  many 
ases  inefficient;  their  perceptions,  therefore,  cannot  form 
he  basis  of  any  law,  or  yield  data  for  any  proof. 

First  Proposition. 

"The  Universe,  that  is,  everything  contained  in  it,  is 
omposed  of  very  small  parts  [atoms]  which  are  indivisible 
n  account  of  their  smallness ;  such  an  atom  has  no  mag- 
itude;^  but  when  several   atoms  combine,  the   sum  has 

'  Lit.,  *'  The  possibility  [of  a  thing]  does  not  depend  on  the  agreement  of 
lan's  conception  [of  the  thing]  with  actual  natore."     Charizi :  JllK^fi^  ilDS 

^nn  ni^non  hn  niK^VOn  HTD  ''as  far  as  this  actual  world  agrees  with 
le  idea.'* 

'  In  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  the  order  is  inverted  mpD  IK. 
33  IK.  The  potential  infinite  is  explained  below  as  referring  to  the 
;yi8ibility  of  a  thing  ad  injinitum ;  it  cannot  be  actually  carried  out,  but 

possible  in  theory. 

»  Ibn    Tibbon,    liy:    "aaB'    HDDI    niK^VDH    |0    D^iyiK^ ;   Charizi, 

DK  «inK^  nOI  KVD3  Nine^  HDD  on  I^ND  niD3D1D ;  niD3D1D  is  here 
jed  in  the  sense  of  "  added  together ;  "  comp.  D13D  "  number."— It  is  note- 
orthy  that  the  potential  infinite  is  not  described  here. 

^  The  Mutakallemim  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  their  Oreek  teachers 
emocritus  and  Epicurus.  Lucretius  in  describing  their  theory  of  atoms 
ascribes  the  primordia  rerum  as  minimay  indivisible  and  indestructible,  but  at 
e  same  time  as  consisting  of  parts  and  having  size,  shape  and  weight.  Comp. 
ucretius,  **  De  Rerum  Natura,"  I.  601  sqq, : — 

Id  (extremum  cacumen)  nimirum  sine  partibus  extat 

Et  minima  constat  natura  nee  fuit  unquam 
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a  magnitude,  and  thus  forms  a  body/'  If,  therefore, 
two  atoms  were  joined  together,  each  atom  would  become  a 
body,  and  they  would  thus  form  two  bodies,  a  theory  which 
in  fact  has  been  proposed  by  some  Mutakallemim.  All  these 
atoms  are  perfectly  alike ;  ^  they  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  in  any  point.  The  Mutakallemim  further  assert,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  body  that  is  not  composed  of  such 
equal  atoms  which  are  placed  side  by  side.'  According  to 
this  view  genesis  and  combination  are  identical ;  destruction 
is  the  same  as  decomposition.  They  do  not  use  the  term 
"  destruction,"  for  they  hold  that  "  genesis  "  ^  implies  com- 
position and  decomposition,  motion  and  rest.  These  atoms, 
they  believe,  are  not,  as  was  supposed  by  Epicurus  and  other 
Atomists  numerically  constant  in  the  order  of  things ;  ^  but 

Per  se  secrctum  neque  postbac  esse  valebit, 

Alteriiis  quoaiam  ipsum  pars,  primaquc  et  una. 

Inde  aliae  atque  aliae  similes  ex  ordine  partes 

Agmiae  condcnso  naturam  corporis  ezplent, 

Quae  quoaiam  per  se  nequeunt  constare,  necessest 

Haerere  unde  queunt  nulla  ratione  r«5yelli. 
The  indivisibility  of  atoms,  according  to  this  theory,  does  not  inTdre  an 
absence  of  dimension,  but  is  caused  by  their  great  solidity  and  by  the  absence 
of  a  vacuum  within  each  of  them  ;  they  are  divisible  in  potentia,  not  in  reality. 
The  objection  of  Maimonides  to  the  atomic  theory  concerns  only  the  modifi- 
cation it  received  in  the  schools  of  the  Mutakallemim,  who  described  the  atoms 
as  being  without  weight,  shape  and  dimensions ;  the  atom  can  therefore  not 
be  called  a  body,  and  still  the  combination  or  juxtaposition  of  the  atoms  forms 
bodies  with  dimensions  and  with  other  properties  of  material  bodies. 

*  Lit.,  "  similar,  alike." 

2  Ibn  Tibbon,  ni33t^  n33"in  composidon  by  juxtaposition;  Charixi, 
DIptD  n3"1p.  The  indestructibility  and  the  indivisibility  of  the  atoms  make  a 
chemical  combination  impossible. 

'  Arabic  jKIDN  (from  p3)  **  the  generations  "  (probably  the  ploral  is  used 
because  the  term  is  referred  to  both  generation  and  destruction) .  Ibn  Tibbon 
renders  it  n^H  (sing.) ;  Charizi  (who  read  JNlbK  instead  of  |K1DK)  WT 
D^HK  DtDC^,  call  them  (t.d.,  generation  and  destruction)  brothers,  that  is  to 
say,  cognate  states  of  existing  beings. 

♦  niilD^N  ^D  nilVniD  no^^  "  is  not  limited  in  the  existing  things*';  Ibn 

Tibbon  (reading  probably  nmintD '  instead  of  HllVnO),  mO  D«VD:  0:% 

"are  not  in  existence  from  eternity";   Charizi,  niN^VD3  0*^^33  03%  **sre 
But  comprised  among  the  exi&tin^  things.'*     In   opposition  to   the  andent 
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are  created  anew  whenever  it  pleases  the  Creator;  their 
annihilation  is  therefore  not  impossible.  Now  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  their  opinion  concerning  the  vacuum.^ 

Second  Proposition. 

On  the  vacuum.  The  Radicals  '  also  believe  that  there  is 
a  vacuum,  i.e.,  one  space,  or  several  spaces  ^  which  contain 
nothing,  which  are  not  occupied  by  anything  whatsoever, 
and  which  are  devoid  of  all  substance.^  This  proposition  is 
to  them  an  indispensable  sequel  to  the  first.  For,  if  the 
Universe  were  full  of  such  atoms,  how  could  any  of  them 
moveP^  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  one  atom 
should  move  into  another.  And  yet  the  composition,  as  well 
as  the  decomposition  of  things,  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
motion  of  atoms !  Thus  the  Mutakallemim  are  compelled 
to  assume  a  vacuum,  in  order  that  the  atoms  may  combine, 
separate,  and  move  in  that  vacuum  which  does  not  contain 
any  thing  or  any  atom. 

atomists,  who  held  the  atoms  to  be  eternal,  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing  in 
quantity,  the  Mutakallemim  assumed  that  the  number  of  the  atoms  is  not 
constant,  the  Creator  being  able  at  any  time  to  destroy  part  of  them  as  well  as 
to  create  new  ones. 

1  Arabic,  ini^K  Diy  *D  Dn*N1«  lyODKDI ;  Munk,  **  je  vais  t«  faire  con- 
naitre  leurs  opinions  concemant  la  privation  de  la  substance."  Here  Diy 
(Hf brew  "liyn)  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
Charizi,  DVyn  nD^DK3  Dnn2D  ly^DSJ'K  niyi.  "I  will  again  inform  you  on 
their  opinion  concerning  the  total  absence  of  substance.*' 

«  Arabic,  |V^1V«'?« ;  Charizi,  Dnpyn  "hv^ ;  Ibn  Tibbon  has  the  expla- 
natory phrase  Dnmon  nODH  Ip^y  Vn^  Dnanon  ^^)Dip,  «*the  first  Muta- 
kaUemim  who  established  the  doctrine  of  the  Kalam."  The  simple  transla- 
tion D^^Cnfi^n  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  phrase  '131  ^31D*Tp  which 
was  originaUy  intended  as  an  explanation.     Comp.  Ixxi.,  page  284,  note  2. 

'  inK  pni"l  one  distance,  a  continuous  space,  space  in  general,  including 
aU  existing  things;  D^pHI  **  spaces,'!  that  is,  the  vacuum  between,  and  the 
pores  within  the  bodies.  The  phrase  ^*  which  contain  nothing,"  etc.,  applies 
only  to  the  plural  *'  spaces." 

*  The  vacuum  is  not  only  without  bodies,  but  contains  no  indivisible  atoms. 

*  Comp.  Lucr.  Lc. — 

Nee  tamen  undique  corporea  stipata  tenentur 
Onmia  natura ;  namque  est  in  rebus  inane. 
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Third  Proposition. 

''  Time  is  composed  of  time-atoms,"  i.e.,  of  many  parts, 
which  on  account  of  their  short  duration  cannot  be  divided. 
This  proposition  also  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  first.^ 
The  Mutakallemim  undoubtedly  saw  how  Aristotle  proved 
that  space,  time,  and  locomotion  are  of  the  same  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  can  be  divided  into  parts  which  stand  in  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other:  if  one  of  them  is  divided,  the 
other  is  divided  in  the  same  proportion.  They,  therefore, 
knew  that  if  time  were  continuous  and  divisible  ad  infinitum^ 
their  assumed  atom  of  space  would  of  necessity  likewise  be 
divisible.  Similarly,  if  it  were  supposed  that  space  be  con- 
tinuous, it  would  necessarily  follow^  that  the  time-element, 
which  they  considered  to  be  indivisible,  could  also  be  divided. 
This  has  been  shown  by  Aristotle  in  the  treatise  called 
Acroasis.^  Hence  they  concluded  that  space  was  not  con- 
tinuous, but  was  composed  of  elements  that  could  not  be 
divided ;  and  that  time  could  likewise  be  reduced  to  time- 
elements,  which  were  indivisible.    An  hour  is,  e.g.,  divided 

Quod  si  non  esset,  nulla  ratione  moyeri 
Bes  poesent,  namque  officium  quod  corporis  extat 
Officere  atquo  obstare,  id  els  omni  tempore  adesaet 
OmnibuB ;  haud  igitur  quicquam  procedere  posset, 
Frincipium  quoniam  cedendi  nulla  daret  res. 

^  The  admission  of  atoms — elements  that  cannot  be  divided  any  further— 
involyes  the  extension  of  the  atomic  theory  to  space,  time,  and  motion,  although 
atoms  are  described  as  being  without  magnitude.  For  when  a  body,  that  ii^  t 
syBtem  of  atoms,  moves,  each  atom  changes  its  position ;  it  leaves  the  whole 
space  it  has  occupied,  and  occupies  another  space.  The  way  through  which 
each  atom  moves,  therefore,  consists  of  atoms ;  and  time,  the  measure  of  motion, 
is  therefore  likewise  divisible  into  atoms.  It  can  easily  be  understood  thst 
material  bodies  may  be  considered  as  discrete,  so  that  the  atoms  of  matter  ais 
separated  from  each  other  by  atoms  of  vacuity,  also  that  motion  is  discrete,  and 
atoms  of  motion  are  separated  from  each  other  by  atoms  of  rest ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  imderstand  the  discontinuity  of  time  and  spaoe,  or  the  connection 
of  their  discontinuity  with  their  atomicity. 

«  ^vaiKj)  dxpoaoig,  Arabic  *y*2DV«  V^DD^K ;  Hebrew,  ^WOH  Viyffr\, 
Comp.  Arist.  Fhys.  Yl.,  ch.  i.  seqq. 
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into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  the  second 
again  into  sixty  parts,  and  so  on ;  at  last  after  ten  or  more 
successive  divisions  by  sixty,  time-elements  are  obtained, 
which  are  not  subjected  to  division,  and  in  fact  are  indivi- 
sible, just  as  is  the  case  with  space.  Time  would  thus  be 
an  object  of  position  and  order.^ 

The  Mutakallemim  did  not  at  all  understand  the  nature 
of  time.  This  is  a  matter  of  course ;  for  if  the  greatest 
philosophers  became  embarrassed  when  they  investigated 
the  nature  of  time,  if  some  of  them  were  altogether  unable 
to  comprehend  what  time  really  is,  and  even  if  Galenus 
declared  time  to  be  something  divine  and  incomprehensible, 
what  can  be  expected  of  those  who  do  not  examine  the 
nature  of  things  P 

Now,  mark  what  conclusions  were  drawn  from  these  three 
propositions,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Mutakallemim  as 
true.  They  held  that  locomotion  consisted  in  the  transla- 
tion  of  each  atom  of  a  body  from  one  point  to  the  next  one; 
accordingly  the  velocity  of  one  body  in  motion  cannot  be 
greater  than  that  of  another  body.*  When,  nevertheless, 
two  bodies  are  observed  to  move  during  the  same  time 
through  different  spaces,  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  not 

^  That  is,  if  time  were  composed  of  indiyisible  particles,  it  would  be  like 
an  aggregate  of  things  which  can  be  arranged  one  by  the  side  of  the  other.  This 
seems  to  be  the  principal  argument  of  Maimonides  against  the  discontinuity  of 
time ;  and  as  he  does  not  apply  it  to  space,  he  appears  to  hold  that  discon- 
tinuity as  regards  space  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  time.  The  reason 
of  this  is  perhaps  the  following :  the  division  of  a  thing  into  parts,  even  if  it 
were  only  in  theory,  requires  tbat  the  thing  to  be  divided  be  present,  and  its 
parts  co-czisting;  such  a  division  as  regards  time  is  impossible,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  time  being  succession,  and  consequently  the  reverse  of  co- 
existence. As  time  can  be  represented  by  dimensions  in  space,  it  is  not  more 
objectionable  to  assume  atoms  of  time,  than  it  is  to  assume  atoms  of  space. 

'  Since  every  motion  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  successive  motions  of 
single  atoms  of  substance  through  one  atom  of  space,  and  as  these  atoms  are 
supposed  to  be  equal,  the  velocity  of  all  moving  bodies  must  be  the  same.  In 
reality  different  velocities  are  observed  in  the  moving  bodies,  and,  therefore, 
the  author  argues,  the  atomic  theory  is  to  be  rejected.  The  reply  given  by 
the  atomists  is,  that  the  difference  is  caused  by  the  inequality  of  the  pauses 
which  separate  the  motion-atoms  from  each  other. 
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attributed  by  them  to  tbe  fact  that  the  body  which  has 
moved  through  a  larger  distance  had  a  greater  velocity,  but 
to  the  circumstance  that  motion,  which  in  ordinary  language 
is  called  slow,  has  been  interrupted  by  more  moments  of 
rest,  while  the  motion  which  ordinarily  is  called  quick  has 
been  interrupted  by  fewer  moments  of  rest.^  When  it  is 
shown  that  the  motion  of  an  arrow,  which  is  shot  from  a 
powerful  bow,  is  in  contradiction  to  their  theory,  they 
declare  that  in  this  case  too  the  motion  is  interrupted  by 
moments  of  rest.  They  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  man's 
senses  if  it  is  believed  that  the  arrow  moves  continuously,  for 
there  are  many  things  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the 
senses^  as  they  assert  in  the  twelfth  proposition.  But 
we  ask  them :  "  Have  you  observed  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  a  millstone  P  Each  point  in  the  extreme  circum- 
ference of  the  stone  describes  a  large  circle  in  the  very 
same  time  in  which  a  point  nearer  the  centre  describes  a 
small  circle ;  the  velocity  of  the  outer  circle  is  therefore 
greater  than  that  of  the  inner  circle.  You  cannot  say  that 
the  motion  of  the  latter  was  interrupted  by  more  moments 
of  rest ;  for  the  whole  moving  body,  i.e.,  the  millstone,  is 
one  coherent  body."  They  reply,  "During  the  circular 
motion,  the  parts  of  the  millstone  separate  from  each  other, 
and  the  moments  of  rest  interrupting  the  motion  of  the 
portions  nearer  the  centre  are  more  than  those  which  inter- 
rupt the  motion  of  the  outer  portions."  We  ask  again, 
"How  is  it  that  the  millstone,  which  we  perceive  as  one 
body,  and  which  cannot  be  easily  broken,  even  with  a 
hammer^  resolves  into  its  atoms  when  it  moves,  and  becomes 
again  one  coherent  body,  returning  to  its  previous  state  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  rest,  while  no  one  is  able  to  notice  the 

^  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Mutakallemim,  that  all  motion  b  to  be 
resoWed  into  atoms,  a  pause  naturally  takes  place  after  each  atom.  The 
difference  could,  therefore,  not  consist  in  the  numher  of  pauses,  but  in  their 

duration.  Either  IHSX  pnV)  and  ^pX  (OyD)  must  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  **  longer  "  and  *'  shorter,"  or  the  **  moments  of  rest  *'  mentioned  here 
include  other  interruptions  besides  those  which  ordinarily  intenreine  between 
the  motion-atoms. 
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breaking  up  [of  the  stone]  ?  "  Again  their  reply  is  based 
on  the  twelfth  proposition,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
perception  of  the  senses  cannot  be  trusted,  and  thus  only 
the  evidence  of  the  intellect  is  admissible.  Do  not  imagine 
that  you  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  example  the  most  absurd^ 
of  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  three 
propositions:  the  proposition  relating  to  the  existence  of  a 
vacuum  leads  to  more  preposterous  and  extravagant  conclu- 
sions. Nor  must  you  suppose  that  the  aforegoing  theory 
concerning  motion  is  less  irrational  than  the  proposition 
resulting  from  this  theory,  that  the  diagonal  of  a  square  is 
equal  to  the  side  of  the  square,^  and  some  of  the  Mutakalle- 
mim  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  square  is  not  a  thing  of 
real  existence.^  In  short,  the  adoption  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion would  be  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  all  that  has 
been  proved  in  Geometry.*  The  propositions  in  Geometry 
would,  in  this  respect,  be  divided  into  two  classes:  some 
would  be  absolutely  rejected ;  e.g.,  those  which  relate  to  pro- 
perties of  the  incommensurability  and  the  commensurability 
of  lines  and  planes,  to  rational^  and  to  irrational  lines,  and 
all  other  propositions  contained  in  the  tenth  book  of  Euclid, 
and  in  similar  works.  Other  propositions  would  appear  to 
be  only  partially  true ;  e.g.,  the  solution  of  the  problem  to 

«  Ibn  Tibbon,  HiiaO ;  Charizi,  JJ'n^n. 

'  That  is,  the  dia^nal  of  the  square  contains  as  many  atoms  as  the  side ;  the 
space  between  one  atom  and  the  other,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal, 
being  larger  than  that  in  the  direction  of  the  sides.  If,  however,  the  vacuities 
and  the  atoms  be  added  together,  the  diagonal  would  of  course,  be  found  to  be 
larger  than  the  sides  of  the  square,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  would  at 
once  be  removed. 

'  The  sense  of  this  can  only  be,  that  the  sum  of  atoms  contained  in  the 
diagonal  of  a  square  is  not  larger  than  the  sum  of  atoms  in  each  of  its  sides, 
and  the  diagonal  may  therefore  be  considered  as  equal  to  a  side  of  the  square. 

*'  Because  all  propositions  in  Geometry  are  founded  upon  the  continuity  of 
lines  and  surfaces  in  space. 

'  D^p311D,  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  version,  is  a  mistake,  and 
should  be  Dn211D,  *' rational,"  as  in  the  MSS.,  and  in  the  editio  princeps. 
(Munk.)  As  to  the  use  of  *)21  in  the  sense  of  reason  or  thought,  comp. 
ch.  Ixv.,  pag.  245.     MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  14764,  has  0^2110,  on  the  margin 

OnTIKD  «^.     Charizi  has  Ukewise  DnnSO. 
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divide  a  line  into  two  equal  parts^  if  the  line  consiBts  of  an 
odd  number  of  atoms ;  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Ma- 
takallemim  such  a  line  cannot  be  bisected  Furthermore,  in 
the  well-known  book  of  problems  by  the  sons  of  Shakir  ^  are 
contained  more  than  a  hundred  problems,  all  solved  and 
practically  demonstrated ;  but  if  there  really  were  a  vacuum, 
not  one  of  these  problems  could  be  solved,  and  many  of  the 
waterworks  [described  in  that  book]  could  not  have  been 
constructed.  The  refutation  of  such  propositions  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  other 
propositions  mentioned  above. 

Fourth  Proposition, 

''  The  accidents  of  things  have  real  existence ;  they  are 
elements  superadded  to  the  substance  itself,  and  no  material 
thing  can  be  without  them."^  Had  this  proposition  been  left 
by  the   Mutakallemim   in  this  form  it   would  have  been 

^  The  three  sons  of  Musa  Ibn  Shakir,  called  Mo'hammed,  A'hmed  and 
al-Hasan,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.  They  favoured  the  study  of  Orcek 
literature  among  the  Arabs,  and  distinguished  themselves  in   mathematici. 

The  book  known  by  the  title  Ai^>  Artifices  (nvlSFin),  included  in- 
genious inventions,  especially  concerning  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machines, 
based  on  the  principle  of  horror  vaciiu — Munk. 

'  Munk,  **  Et  qu*il  n*y  &  aucun  corps  qui  en  soit  entidrement  exempt ;  and 
in  a  note :  c'est  ^  dire  que  dans  chaque  corps  la  substance  doit  etre  accom- 
pagn6o  d'un  accident  quelconque."  This  cannot  be  correct,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  form  which  the  proposition  has  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  vts., 
substance  cannot  exist  without  numerous  accidents.  Also,  from  the  criticiim 
which  follows,  the  Mutakallemim  appear  to  have  maintained  that  none  of  the 
properties  could  be  absent  from  any  object,  and  this  would  in  &ct  be  the  sense 
of  the  proposition  taken  literally :  *'  a  body  cannot  be  free  of  one  (or  of  either) 
of  them"  (KHinK,  Hebr.  DHO  IRKD),  that  is  to  say,  a  body  cannot  be  with- 
out substance  and  accidents ;  and  in  this  form  Maimonides  would  approve  of 
the  proposition.  (Comp.  Ixxii.,  pag.  295,  note  3.)  But  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  Mutakallemim,  every  object  has  all  the  properties  either  poaitively  or 
negatively,  or,  considering  a  property  and  its  opposite  as  two  modifications  of 
the  same  property,  the  theory  can  also  be  expressed  thus :  a  body  must  neces- 
sarily have  all  properties  either  in  one  or  in  the  other  modification.  That  the 
absence  of  a  certain  property  is  considered  a  real  property,  is  the  subject  uf 
the  seventh  proposition. 
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correct,  simple,  clear,  and  indisputabla'  They  have,  how- 
ever, gone  further,  asserting  that  a  substance  which  has  not 
the  attribute  of  life,  must  necessarily  have  that  of  death  ;  for 
it  must  always  have  one  of  two  contrasting  properties. 
According  to  their  opinion,  colour,  taste,  motion  or  rest, 
combination  or  separation,  etc.,  can  be  predicated  of  all  sub- 
stances, and,  if  a  substance  have  the  attribute  of  life,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  possess  such  other  kinds  of  accidents,'  as 
wisdom  or  folly,  freewill  or  the  reverse,  power  or  weakness, 
perception  or  any  of  its  opposites,  and,  in  short,  the  sub- 
stance must  have  the  one  or  the  other  of  all  correlative  acci- 
dents appertaining  to  a  living  being. 

Fifth  Proposition. 

"The  atom  is  fully  provided  with  all  these  foregoing 
accidents,'  and  cannot  exist  if  any  be  wanting.'**  The 
meaning  of  this  proposition  is  this :  The  Mutakallemim  say 
that  each  of  the  atoms  created  by  God  must  have  accidents, 
such  as  colour,  smell,  motion,  or  rest,  except  the  accident 
of  quantity:  for  according  to  their  opinion^  an  atom  has 
no  magnitude ;  ^  and  they  do  not  designate  quantity  as  an 
accident,^  nor  do  they  apply  to  it  the  laws  of  accidents. 
In  accordance  with  this  proposition,  they  do  not  say,  when 
an  accident  is  noticed  in  a  body,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
bodv  as  such,  but  that  it  exists  in  each  of  the  atoms  which 

^  Charizi  adds  {VDl  k?\  *'  nor  a  mere  imagination."  The  proposition  in  its 
entirety  is  rejected  by  the  author  as  a  mere  fiction. 

*  Charizi  has  simply  Onn^C  D^pD,  **  some  other  accidents." 

*  See  suprOf  page  310,  note  3. 

^  That  is,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  properties  of  the  atom  when  they 
combine  to  form  a  body ;  hence  all  the  properties  noticed  in  the  aggregate  of 
atoms  exist  also  in  each  of  them  indiWdually.  There  is  no  property  in  a  body 
which  is  solely  due  to  tbe  constitution  of  the  whole  body. 

'  D^VK  in  the  Hebrew  version  before  inK*)p^  VO,  is  BuperfiuouB;  it 
has  no  equivalent  in  tbe  Arabic  text. 

*  See  suprUf  page  311,  note  4. 

^  Quantity  is  only  a  form  of  thought,  not  a  real  property  possessed  by  the 
object. 
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accident  of  the  same  kind  is  created,  and  so  on,  so  long  as 
God  is  pleased  to  preserve  [in  that  substance]  this  kind  of 
accident ;  but  He  can  at  His  will  create  in  the  same  sab- 
stance  an  accident  of  a  different  kind,  and  if  He  were  to  dis- 
continue the  creation  and  not  produce  a  new  accident,  that 
substance  would  at  once  cease  to  exist.  This  is  one  of 
the  opinions  held  by  the  Mutakallemim ;  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  them,  and  it  is  the  so-called  "  theory  *  of 
the  creation  of  the  accidents.''  Some  of  them,  howeTeri 
and  they  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Mu'taidlah,  say,  that  there 
are  accidents  which  endure  for  a  certain  period,  and  other 
accidents  which  do  not  endure  for  two  atoms  of  time; 
they  do  not  follow  a  fixed  principle  in  deciding  which  class 
of  accidents  has  and  which  class  has  not  a  certain  duration. 
The  object  of  this  proposition  is  to  oppose  the  theory  that 
there  exists  a  natural  force  *^  from  which  each  body  derives 
its  peculiar  properties.  They  prefer  to  assume  that  Qoi 
himself  creates  these  properties  without  the  intervention  of 
a  natural  force  or  of  any  other  agency  :  a  theory  which  implies 
that  no  accident  can  have  any  duration.  For  suppose  that 
certain  accidents  could  endure  for  a  certain  period  and 
then  cease  to  exist,  the  question  would  naturally  be  asked, 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  non-existence?'     They  would 

1  Arabic,  NH^I^p^  \n^N  f^«iy«^«  P^  J.  Ibn  Tibbon,  D*-ipOn  ntTQ 
nniK   nOK^   n^K.     The    fern,    suffix  KH    in  the  Arabic,  agreae  vi& 

|^K"iy((?M  ;  according  to  the  sense,  a  suffix  agreeing  with  pho  is  required ;  k> 
in  Hebrew  HDIK  agrees  with  riK^I!!  (Charizi  omits  the  suffix  altogether). 

It  is  possible  that  Maimonides  had  a  form   Hp/i  similar  to  the  Hebrew 

'  See  lxxi.,pago  281  and  page  284. 

3  That  is  to  say,  the  creation  of  an  accident,  a  momentary  act,  oanses  the 
accident  to  exist  an  atom,  that  is  as  an  indefinite  portion,  of  time ;  its  existeaee 
in  the  next  moment  depends  on  the  repetition  of  that  act ;  if  the  act  is  not 
repeated,  the  accident  is  eo  ipso  not  in  existence.  If  a  thing  were  supposed  to 
continue  for  some  time,  as  the  result  of  one  creatiye  act,  the  cause  of  its  non- 
continuance  after  that  time,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  only  the  non- 
repetition  of  the  creative  act,  but  would  result  either  from  some  poaitiye  act  of 
destruction— and  this  according  to  the  yiew  of  the  Mutakallemim  is  iasdmisaUi 
in  the  Creator,  who  is  constantly  creating — or  from  some  natural  propeitj  d 
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not  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  God  by  His  will 
brought  about  this  non-existence,  because  an  agena  does 
not  cause  non-existence,  and  non-existence  does  not  at  all 
require  any  agens  whatever ;  for  as  soon  as  the  agens  leaves  off 
acting,  the  product  of  the  ageTis  ceases  likewise  to  exist. 
This  is  true  to  some  extent.  Having  thus  chosen^ 
to  establish  the  theory  that  there  does  not  exist  any 
natural  force  upon  which  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  thing  depends,  they  were  compelled  to  assume  that 
the  properties  of  things  were  successively  renewed.  When 
God  desires  to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  existence,  He,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  Mutakallemim,  discontinues  the  creation 
of  its  accidents,  and  eo  ipso  the  body  ceases  to  exist.' 
Others,  however,  say,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
destroy  the  world,  He  would  create  the  accident  of  des- 


the  thing,  which  contingency  is  equally  denied  hy  them.  The  state  of  non- 
poflBoaflion  of  a  certain  property-  piyn),  which  according  to  Proposition  YII. 
requires  the  action  of  the  Creator  for  its  existence,  is  considered  hy  that 
tehool  as  a  real  property ;  here  the  author  speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
property,  and  this  requires  no  positive  act  of  the  Creator.  This  distinction 
between  the  act  of  destroying  a  property  (Proposition  YI.)}  &Qd  the  creation  of 
a  negative  property  (Proposition  VII.),  appears  to  have  heen  misunderstood 
by  Caspi,  and  other  commentators  who  followed  him ;  for  he  says  '*  they  (who 
accept  this  proposition)  do  not  accept  Proposition  YII."  This  cannot  be  right, 
MM  Maimonides  introduces  these  Propositions  as  having  been  accepted  by  all  the 
MutakaUemim,  however  different  their  views  might  have  been  on  other  points. 
Comp.  Munk  ad  locum. 

*  That  is,  the  successive  creation  of  the  accidents  has  not  been  accepted  on 
account  of  its  own  intrinsic  truth,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  ac- 
cepted arbitrarily  without  proof  (D31V^2),  viz.  that  everything  is  done  directly 
by  the  Creator,  without  the  agency  of  natural  forces. 

*  This  sentence  can  only  have  the  following  meaning :  as  soon  as  God  dis- 
eontinuea  the  creation  of  the  accidents  of  the  Universe,  the  Universe  ceases  to 
exist.  The  non-existence  of  the  Universe  according  to  the  first-mentioned 
opinion  is  not  a  state  that  requires  the  action  of  the  Creator  for  its  continuance, 
becaase  there  is  no  substance ;  according  to  the  second  opinion  it  is  subject  to 
the  same  law  as  other  negative  properties,  and  must  be  continually  renewed. 
Compare  the  objection  of  the  author  to  the  theory  of  the  repeated  creation  of 
"  death  "  in  Proposition  YII.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  view  is  most 
absurd,  as  has  been  ahown  by  Ibn  Roshd  in  his  **  Destruction  of  Destruc 
tion,"  second  question.   See  Munk,  ad  locum. 

y2 
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truction,  which  would  be  without  any  substratum.  The 
destruction  of  the  Universe  would  be  the  correlative  acci- 
dent to  that  of  existence. — In  accordance  with  this  [sixth] 
proposition  they  say,  that  the  cloth  which  according  to 
our  belief  we  dyed  red,  has  not  been  dyed  by  us  at  all, 
but  God  created  that  colour  in  the  cloth  when  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  red  pigment ;  we  believe  that  colour 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  cloth,  but  they  assert  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  They^  say  that  God  generally  act« 
in  such  a  way,^  that,  e.g.,  the  black  colour'  is  not  created 
unless  the  cloth  is  brought  into  contact  with  indigo;  but 
this  blackness,  which  God  creates  in  the  instant  when  the 
cloth  touches  the  black  pigment  is  of  no  duration,  and 
another  creation  of  blackness  then  takes  place ;  they  further 
say  that  after  the  blackness  is  gone,  He  does  not  create  a 
red  or  green  colour,  but  again  a  black  colour. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  certain  things  to-day,  is  not  the  same  which 
we  had  of  them  yesterday;  that  knowledge  is  gone,  and 
another  like  it  has  been  created.     They  positively  believe 

1  Ibn  Tibbon  here  adda  the  words  p  03  nD«  ^2K  nOK  13^1  IT  K^ 
''and  not  only  this  they  said,  but  they  also  asserted.'*     The  correspoDdiii^ 

words  in  Arabic  KI^Kp  ^1  OpD  KI^Kp  tnn  uh^  are  foimd  in  the  text  of 
a  Leyden  MS.     (Munk.) 

'  The  following  objection  was  made  to  their  theory :  If  God  created  the  aod- 
dent  every  moment  independently  of  any  natural  law,  why  is  a  certain  means  re- 
quired to  produce  that  colour  ?  Does  this  not  prove  that  a  certain  colour  is  pio- 
duced  by  properties  which  are  contained  in  the  materials  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose P  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  simply  that  God  does  it  regularly  in  this 
way  (without  being  forced  by  any  law  or  property) ;  He  could  do  it  othennie, 

but  it  is  His  will  to  do  it  always  in  this  particular  way.  HIKy  (Heb.  3n}D)  is 
here  not  used  in  the  sense  of  custom  or  habit,  a  property  acquired  by  repetting 
frequently  the  same  thing,  but  merely  in  the  sense  of  ''  an  act  regularly  re- 
peated." Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  literal  meaning  of  this  term  by 
Ibn  Roshd  (quoted  by  Palquera,  Caspi  and  others)  in  his  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  Mutakallemim. 

>    yh''^  (Ibn  Tibbon    D^QD^((,  in   the    version  of  Chaiui  explained  by 

nVK  V'hl)  is** indigo,"  and  its  colour  is  blue;  it  is  called  ** black,"  be- 
cause the  Mutakallemim  only  counted  five  colours  :  black,  white,  red,  yeOoWf 
and  green,  and  considered  blue  as  a  modification  of  black.    See  Munk. 
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that  this  does  take  place,^  knowledge  being  an  accident.  In 
like  manner  it  would  follow  that  the  soul,  according  to  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  an  accident,  is  renewed  each  moment 
in  every  animated  being,  say  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  for, 
as  you  know,  time  is  composed  of  time-atoms.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  they  assert  that  when  man  is  perceived 
to  move  a  pen,  it  is  not  he  who  has  really  moved  it ;  the 
motion  produced  in  the  pen,  is  an  accident  which  God  has 
created  in  the  pen ;  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hand  which 
moves  the  pen  is  likewise  an  accident  which  God  has 
created  in  the  moving  ^  hand ;  but  the  creative  act  of  God 
is  performed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 
and  the  motion  of  the  pen  follow  each  other  closely ;  but 
the  hand  does  not  act,^  and  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pen^s 
motion ;  for,  as  they  say,  an  accident  cannot  pass  from  one 
thing  to  another.^  Some  of  the  Mutakallemim  accordingly 
contend  that  this  white  cloth,  which  is  coloured  when  put 
into  the  vessel  filled  with  indigo,  has  not  been  blackened 
by  the  indigo ;  for  blackness  being  an  attribute  of  indigo, 
does  not  pass  from  one  object  to  another.  There  does  not 
exist  any  thing  to  which  an  action  could  be  ascribed ;  the 
real  *  agem  is  God,  and  He  has  [in  the  foregoing  instance] 
created  the  blackness  in  the  substance  of  the  cloth  when 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  indigo,  for  this  is  the  method 
adopted  by  Him.  In  short,  most  of  the  Mutakallemim  be- 
lieve that  it  must  never  be  said  that  one  thing  is  the  cause 
of  another;  some  of  them  who  assumed  causality  were 
blamed  for  doing  so.  As  regards,  however,  the  acts  of 
man  their  opinions  are  divided.  Most  of  them,  especially  the 
sect  of  the  Asha'ariyah,  assume  that  when  the  pen  is  set  in 
motion  God  has  created  four  accidents,  none  of  which  is  the 

^  Charizi  omits  this  phrase. 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  V^yor\,  "  that  moves  "  (trans.) 

>  Ibn  Tibbon  HB^ ;  Chaiizi  \Y\n>. 

*  Charisi  IDIpD.    The  accident  "of  motion*'  possessed  by  the  hand  is 
not  of  a  transitiye  character,  and  has  no  part  in  the  motion  of  the  pen. 

•  Lit.,  "  the  last."    The  expression,  however,  is  inexact  after  the  assertion 
that  there  does  not  exist  anything  to  which  an  action  could  be  ascribed. 
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cause  of  any  of  the  rest,  they  are  only  related  to  each  other 
as  regards  the  time  of  their  co-existence,  and  have  no  other 
relation  to  each  other.  The  first  accident  is  manV  will  to 
move  the  pen,  the  second  is  man's  power^  to  do  so,'  the 
third  is  the  bodily  motion  itself,  i.e.,  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  the  fourth  is  the  motion  of  the  pen.  They  believe  that 
when  a  man  has  the  will  to  do  a  thing  and,  as  he  belieyefl, 
does  it,  the  will  has  been  created  for  him,  then  the  power 
to  conform  to  the  will,  and  lastly  the  act  itself.  The  act  is 
not  accomplished  by  the  power  created  in  man ;  for,  in 
reality,  no  act  can  be  ascribed  to  that  power.  The 
Mu*tazilah  contend  that  man  acts  by  virtue  of  the.  power 
which  has  been  created  in  him.^  Some  of  the  Asha'ariyah 
assert  that  the  power  created  in  man  participates  in  the  act, 
and  is  connected  with  it,^  an  opinion  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  The  will  and  the  power  created  in 
man,  according  to  the  concurrent  belief  of  the  Mutakal- 
lemim,  together  with  the  act  created  in  him,  according  to 
some  of  them,  are  accidents  without  duration.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  pen^  Ood  continually  creates  one  motion  aft^r 
the  other  so  long  as  the  pen  is  in  motion ;  it  only  then 
ceases  to  move  when  God  has  created  in  it  the  accident  of 
rest ;  and  so  long  as  the  pen  is  at  rest,  Ood  continoallj 
renews  in  it  that  accident.  Consequently  in  every  one 
of  these  moments,  t.c.,  of  the  time-atoms,  God  creates  some 
accident  in  every  existing  individual,  e,g,,  in  the  angels,  in 
the  spheres  and  in  other  things ;  this  creation  takes  place 
continually  and  without  interruption.  Such  is,  according 
to  their  opinion,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  creed  that 
God  is  the  catcsa  efficiem.     But  I,  together  with  all  rational 

1  In  the  irabic,  ^m«1«,  "^Tmp,  "  my  will,"  "  my  power."     Ibn  Tibboa 

and  Charizi  have  the  third  person  (131V"I  Ifl^D^)  instead  of  the  first. 

^  It  is  difEcult  to  see  why  *'  the  power  to  do  so"  is  introdaced ;  aecordiog 
to  the  theory  under  consideration,  it  can  never  be  ascertained  whether  man 
possesses  the  power,  the  ultimate  action  being  independent  of  that  power. 

'  They  hold  that  man  has  a  free  will.    See  Ixxi.,  page  276,  note  6. 

^  This  is  perhaps  the  same  view  as  expressed  above,  ch.  IL,  page  176,  br 
the  words  "  man  has  no  fi^odom  al  all^  but  has  acquirement"  iX^y?)- 
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persons,  apply  to  those  theories  the  words,  "  Will  you  mock 
at  Him,  as  you  mock  at  man  P  "  for  they  are  indeed  nothing 
but  mockery. 

Seventh  Proposition. 

• 

"  The  absence  of  a  property  is  itself  a  property  that  exists 
in  the  body,^  a  something  superadded  to  its  substance,  an 
actual  accident,  which  is  constantly  renewed ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  destroyed  it  is  reproduced."  The  reason  why  they  hold 
this  opinion  is  this :  they  do  not  understand  that  rest  is  the 
absence  of  motion ;  death  the  absence  of  life ;  that  blindness  is 
the  absence  of  sight,  and  that  all  similar  negative  properties 
are  the  absence  of  the  positive  correlatives.  The  relation 
between  motion  and  rest  is,  according  to  their  theory,  the 
same  as  the  relation  between  heat  and  cold,  namely,  as  heat 
and  cold  are  two  accidents  found  in  two  objects  which 
have  the  properties  of  heat  and  cold,  so  motion  is  an  acci- 
dent created  in  the  thing  which  moves,  and  rest  an  accident 
created  in  the  thing  which  rests;  it  does  not  remain  in 
existence  during  two  consecutive  time-atoms,  as  we  have 
stated  in  treating  of  the  previous  proposition.  Accordingly, 
when  a  body  is  at  rest,  God  has  created  the  rest  in  each 
atom  of  that  body,  and  so  long  as  the  body  remains  at  rest, 
(jod  continually  renews  that  property.  The  same,  they 
believe,  is  the  case  with  a  man's  wisdom  and  ignorance ;  the 
latter  is  considered  by  them  as  an  actual  accident,  which  is 
subject  to  the  constant  changes  of  destruction  and  creation, 
so  long  as  there  remains  a  thing  of  which  such  a  man  is 
ignorant.  Death  and  life  are  likewise  accidents,  and  as 
the  Mutakallemim  distinctly  state,  life  is  constantly  de- 
stroyed and  renewed  during  the  whole  existence  of  a  living 
being ;  when  God  decrees  its  death.  He  creates  in  it  the 
accident  of  death  after  the  accident  of  life,  which  does  not 
continue  during  two  time-atoms,  has  ceased  to  exist.  All 
this  they  state  clearly. 

*  Comp.  Propoi.  IV. 
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The  logical  consequence  of  this  proposition  is  that  the 
accident  of  death  created  by  God  instantly  ceases  to 
exist,  and  is  replaced  by  another  death  which  again  is 
created  by  God ;  otherwise  death  could  not  continue.  Death 
is  thus  continually  created  in  the  same  manner  as  life  is 
renewed  every  moment.  But  I  should  wish  to  know  how 
long  God  continues  to  create  death  in  a  dead  body.  Does 
He  do  so  whilst  the  form  remains,  or  whilst  one  of  the 
atoms  exists  ?  For  in  each  of  the  atoms  of  the  body  the 
accident  of  death  which  God  creates  is  produced,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  teeth  of  persons  who  died  thousands  of  years 
ago;  we  see  that  those  teeth  have  not  been  deprived  of 
existence,  and  therefore  the  accident  of  death  has  during 
all  these  thousands  of  years  been  renewed,  and  according 
to  the  opinion  prevailing  amongst  those  theorists,  death 
was  continually  replaced  by  death.  Some  of  the  Mu'tazilah 
hold  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  absence  of  a  phjrsical 
property^  is  not  a  real  property,  that  weariness  is  the  ab- 
sence of  strength,  and  ignorance  the  absence  of  knowledge ; 
but  this  cannot  be  said  in  every  case  of  negative*  proper- 
ties: it  cannot  be  said  that  darkness  is  the  mere  absence 
of  light,  or  that  rest  is  the  absence  of  motion.  Some 
negative  properties  are  thus  considered  by  them  as  having 
a  real  existence,  while  other  negative  properties  are  con- 
sidered as  non-existing,  just  as  suits  their  belief.  Here 
they  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  proceed  respect- 
ing the  duration  of  accidents,  and  they  contend  that  some 
accidents  exist  a  long  time,  and  other  accidents  do  not  last 
two  time-atoms.  Their  sole  object  is  to  fashion  the  Universe 
according  to  their  peculiar  opinions  and  beliefs. 

1,  D^'mcn  D^3^3yn  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  yersion  is  a  mistake : 
tbe^MSS.  have  D^3^:pn.     (Munk.) 

'  That  is,  according  to  the  general  belief ;  the  MutakaUemim  would  not 
coQsider  them  as  negative,  but  as  positive  properties. 
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Eighth  Proposition. 

"  There  exists  nothing  but  substance  and  accident,  and 
the  physical  forms  of  things  belong  to  the  class  of  acci- 
dents/' ^  It  is  the  object  of  this  proposition  to  show  that 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  similar  atoms,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  in  explaining  the  first  proposition.  The  difference  of 
bodies  from  each  other  is  caused  by  the  accidents,  and  by 
nothing  else.  Animality,  humanity,  sensibility,  and  speech, 
are  denoted  as  accidents  like  blackness,  whiteness,  bitterness, 
and  sweetness,  and  the  difference  between  two  individuals  of 
two  classes  is  the  same  as  the  difference  of  two  individuals 
of  the  same  class.  Also  the  body  of  the  heaven,'  the  body 
of  the  angels,  the  body  of  the  Divine  Throne — such  as  it  is 
assumed  to  be' — the  body  of  anything  creeping  on  the 
earth,  and  the  body  of  any  plant,  have  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  they  only  differ  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  acci- 
dents, and  in  nothing  else ;  the  substance  of  all  things  is 
made  up  of  equal  atoms. 


Ninth  Proposition. 

''  None  of  the  accidents  form  the  substratum  of  another 
accident ;  it  cannot  be  said,  This  is  an  accident  to  a  thing 
which  is  itself  an  accident  to  a  substance.  All  accidents 
are  directly  connected  with  the  substance."  The  Mutakal- 
lemim  deny  the  indirect  relation  of  the  accident  to  the 
substance,  because  if  such  a  relation  were  assumed  it  would 
follow  that  the  second  accident  could  only  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance after  another  accident  had  preceded  it,  a  conclusion 

^  Comp.  pag.  310,  noto  5. 

'  Charizi  renders  73  wrongly  by  73  K  instead  of  DJ  or  ^K. 
'  That  is,  as  the  lU^H  KD3  is  generally  conceived  to  be,  not  as  it  is  in 
reaUty.     Charizi  wrongly :  lb  hv  rfpT^  ^D  5|UV 
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divide  a  line  into  two  equal  parts^  if  the  line  oonsists  of  an 
odd  number  of  atoms ;  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Ma- 
takallemim  such  a  line  cannot  be  bisected.  Furthermore,  in 
the  well-known  book  of  problems  by  the  sons  of  Shakir  ^  are 
contained  more  than  a  hundred  problems,  all  solved  and 
practically  demonstrated ;  but  if  there  really  were  a  vacuum, 
not  one  of  these  problems  could  be  solved,  and  many  of  the 
waterworks  [described  in  that  book]  could  not  have  been 
constructed.  The  refutation  of  such  propositions  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  other 
propositions  mentioned  above. 

Fourth  Proposftion. 

''  The  accidents  of  things  have  real  existence ;  they  are 
elements  superadded  to  the  substance  itself,  and  no  material 
thing  can  be  without  them."^  Had  this  proposition  been  left 
by  the   Mutakallemim   in  this   form  it   would   have  been 

*  The  three  sons  of  Musa  Ibn  Shakir,  caUed  Mo*hammed,  A*hmed  and 
al-Hasan,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.  They  favoured  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  among  the  Arabs,  and  distinguished  themselves  in   mathematics. 

The  book  known  by  the  title  ^L^^,  Artifices  (nvl3nn),  included  in- 
genious inventions,  especially  concerning  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machines, 
based  on  the  principle  of  horror  vacui, — Munk. 

'  Munk,  **  Et  qu'il  n*y  a  aucun  corps  qui  en  soit  enti&remont  exempt ;  and 
in  a  note :  c'est  k  dire  que  dans  chaque  corps  la  substance  doit  etre  accom- 
pagnd'O  d'un  accident  quelconque.**  This  cannot  be  correct,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  form  which  the  proposition  has  in  the  beginning  of  thia  chapter,  rt:., 
substance  cannot  exist  without  numerous  accidents.  Also,  from  the  criticism 
which  follows,  the  Mutakallemim  appear  to  have  maintained  that  none  of  the 
properties  could  be  absent  from  any  object,  and  this  would  in  fact  be  the  sense 
of  the  proposition  taken  literaUy  :  *'  a  body  cannot  be  free  of  one  (or  of  either) 
of  them"  (tCmntC,  Ilebr.  DHO  inKD),  that  is  to  say,  a  body  cannot  be  with- 
out substance  and  accidents ;  and  in  this  form  Maimonides  would  approve  of 
the  proposition.  (Comp.  Ixxii.,  pag.  295,  note  3.)  But  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  Mutakallemim,  every  object  has  all  the  properties  either  positively  or 
negatively,  or,  considering  a  property  and  its  opposite  as  two  modifications  of 
the  same  property,  the  theory  can  also  be  expressed  thus :  a  body  must  neces- 
sarily have  all  properties  either  in  one  or  in  the  other  modification.  That  the 
absence  of  a  certain  property  is  considered  a  real  property,  is  the  subject  of 
the  seventh  proposition. 
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correct,  simple,  clear,  and  indisputabla'  They  have,  how- 
ever, gone  further,  asserting  that  a  substance  which  has  not 
the  attribute  of  life,  must  necessarily  have  that  of  death  ;  for 
it  must  always  have  one  of  two  contrasting  properties. 
According  to  their  opinion,  colour,  taste,  motion  or  rest, 
combination  or  separation,  etc.,  can  be  predicated  of  all  sub- 
stances, and,  if  a  substance  have  the  attribute  of  life,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  possess  such  other  kinds  of  accidents,'  as 
wisdom  or  folly,  freewill  or  the  reverse,  power  or  weakness, 
perception  or  any  of  its  opposites,  and,  in  short,  the  sub- 
stance must  have  the  one  or  the  other  of  all  correlative  acci- 
dents appertaining  to  a  living  being. 

Fifth  Proposition. 

"The  atom  is  fully  provided  with  all  these  foregoing 
accidents,'  and  cannot  exist  if  any  be  wanting."*  The 
meaning  of  this  proposition  is  this :  The  Mutakallemim  say 
that  each  of  the  atoms  created  by  God  must  have  accidents, 
such  as  colour,  smell,  motion,  or  rest,  except  the  accident 
of  quantity:  for  according  to  their  opinion^  an  atom  has 
no  magnitude ;  ^  and  they  do  not  designate  quantity  as  an 
accident,^  nor  do  they  apply  to  it  the  laws  of  accidents. 
In  accordance  with  this  proposition,  they  do  not  say,  when 
an  accident  is  noticed  in  a  body,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
bodv  as  such,  but  that  it  exists  in  each  of  the  atoms  which 

^  Charizi  adds  ]V01  K?1,  ^*  nor  a  mere  imagination."  The  proposition  in  its 
entirety  is  rejected  by  the  author  as  a  mere  fiction. 

*  Charizi  has  simply  Onn^C  DHpD,  "  some  other  accidents." 
3  See  supra f  page  310,  note  3. 

^  That  is,  no  change  takes  pkce  in  the  properties  of  the  atom  when  they 
combine  to  form  a  body ;  hence  all  the  properties  noticed  in  the  aggregate  of 
atoms  exist  also  in  each  of  them  individually.  There  is  no  property  in  a  body 
which  is  solely  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole  body. 

'  D^VM  in  the  Hebrew  version  before  inK"^^  K?,  is  superfiuoiu;  it 
has  no  equivalent  in  the  Arabic  text. 

*  See  supray  pa^  311,  note  4. 

^  Quantity  is  only  a  form  of  thought,  not  a  real  property  possessed  by  the 
object. 
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form  the  constituent  elements  of  that  body.  E.g.,  take  a 
quantity  of  snow;  the  whiteness  does  not  exist  in  that 
quantity  as  a  whole,  but  each  atom  of  the  snow  is  white,  and 
therefore  the  aggregate  of  those  atoms  is  likewise  white. 
Similarly  they  say  that  when  a  body  moves,  each  atom  of  it 
moves,  and  thus  the  whole  body  is  in  motion.^  Life  like- 
wise exists,  according  to  their  view,  in  each  atom  of  a 
living  body.  The  same  is  the  case  according  to  their  opinion 
with  the  senses ;  in  each  atom  of  the  aggregate  they  notice 
the  faculty  of  perception.  Life,  sensation,  intellect,  and 
wisdom  are  considered  by  them  as  accidents,  like  blackness 
and  whiteness,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  further  discussion 
of  their  theory.^ 

Concerning  the  soul,  they  do  not  agree.  The  view  most 
predominant^  among  them  is  the  following: — The  soul  is 
an  accident  existing  in  one  of  the  atoms  of  which,  e.g.,  man 
is  composed ;  the  aggregate  is  called  a  being  endowed  with 
a  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  that  atom.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  souP  is  composed  of  ethereal  atoms,' 
which  have  a  peculiar  faculty  by  virtue  of  which  they  con- 
stitute the  soul,  and  that  these  atoms  are  mixed  with  the 
atoms  of  the  body.  Consequently  they*  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  an  accident.^ 

As  to  the  intellect,  I  found  that  all  of  them  agreed  in 

^  See  supra,  page  316,  note  2.  *  See  Proposition  VIII. 

»  Arab.   On^NipK  n^aK.    Ibn  Tibbon,   Dnn^n^e'  prnn ;  Cbtrixi,  9>2) 

*  The  word  UOi,  found  in  most  of  the  MSS.,  has  been  omitted  by 
Cbarizi  and  Ibn  Tibbon.     (Munk.) 

»  Charizi,  fHHD  ;  and  D^OVyi  n^m  below. 

*  I.e.,  the  Mutakallemim,  both  those  who  adhere  to  the  first,  and  those 
who  follow  the  second  opinion  concerning  the  soul. 

^  That  is,  even  according  to  the  second  theor}',  according  to  which  the 
soul  consists  of  atoms,  different  from  the  atoms  of  the  body,  the  substance  of 
the  soul  is  a  certain  property  of  those  atoms.  The  soul,  therefore,  or  the 
essence  of  the  soul  (Hebr.  B^B^n  p3y),  is  a  property.  **  All  agree  that  the  soul 
is  a  property  ;  some  of  them  hold  that  it  is  a  property  in  all  the  atoms  of  the 
body ,  while  others  assume  that  it  is  a  property  only  in  one  atom,  or  in  some  of 
the  atoms." — Caspi. 
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considering  it  to  be  an  accident  joined  to  one  of  the  atoms 
which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  intelligent  being.  But  there 
is  a  confusion  among  them  about  knowledge ;  they  are  uncer- 
tain whether  it  is  an  accident  to  each  of  the  atoms  which 
form  the  knowing  aggregate,  or  whether  it  belongs  only  to 
one  atom.  Both  views  can  be  disproved  by  a  redwtio  ad 
absurdum,  when  the  following  facts  are  pointed  out  to 
them.  Generally  metals  and  stones  have  a  special  colour, 
which  is  strongly  pronounced,  but  disappears  when  they  are 
pidverised.  Vitriol,  which  is  intensely  green,  becomes  white 
dust  when  pounded;^  this  shows  that  that  accident  exists 
only  in  the  aggregate,  not  in  the  atoms.  This  is  more 
striking  in  the  following  instance :  when  parts  of  a  living 
being  are  cut  off  they  cease  to  live,  a  proof  that  the  accident 
[of  life]  belongs  to  the  aggregate  of  the  living  being,  not  to 
each  atom.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection  they  say  that 
the  accident  is  of  no  duration,  but  is  constantly  renewed.  In 
discussing  the  next  proposition  I  shall  explain  their  view 
on  this  subject. 

Sixth  Proposition. 

"  The  accidents  do  not  exist  during  two  time-atoms." — The 
sense  of  this  proposition  is  this:  They  believe  that  God 
creates  a  substance,  and  simultaneously  its  accidents  ;  that 
the  Creator  is  incapable  of  creating  a  substance  devoid  of  an 
accident,  for  that  is  impossible  ;^  that  the  essential  character- 
istic of  an  accident  is  its  incapability  of  enduring  for  two 
periods,  for  two  time-atoms;  that  immediately  after  its 
creation  it  is  utterly  destroyed,^  and  another  accident  of 
the  same  kind  is  created ;  this  again  is  destroyed  and  a  third 

»  Charizi,  IKD  piT  ynV  ^^Vn  VH  Din  ^3  D03»ni  D^nVnOH  13«VD3 

pr^^\S^2  p^  pnK  n^y:^  ;  this  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  in  Cod.  Oxf. 
(Sheyer,  ad  locum). 

*  That  is  to  say,  man  cannot  imagine  substance  without  accidents,  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  exist  in  reality.     See  Proposition  X. 

'  lit.,  '*  it  is  lost  and  does  not  remain.*' 

Y 
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accident  of  the  same  kind  is  created,  and  so  on,  so  long  •• 
God  is  pleased  to  preserve  [in  that  substance]  this  kind  tt 
accident ;  but  He  can  at  His  will  create  in  the  same  sob- 
stance  an  accident  of  a  different  kind,  and  if  He  were  to  di»- 
continue  the  creation  and  not  produce  a  new  accident,  (hit 
substance  would  at  once  cease  to  exist.  This  is  one  of 
the  opinions  held  by  the  Mutakallemim ;  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  them,  and  it  is  the  so-called  "  theory  ^  <tf 
the  creation  of  the  accidents.^'  Some  of  them,  howeTer, 
and  they  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Mu'tazilah,  say,  that  there 
are  accidents  which  endure  for  a  certain  period,  and  other 
accidents  which  do  not  endure  for  two  atoms  of  time; 
they  do  not  follow  a  fixed  principle  in  deciding  which  dtm 
of  accidents  has  and  which  class  has  not  a  certain  duration. 
The  object  of  this  proposition  is  to  oppose  the  theory  thit 
there  exists  a  natural  force  '^  from  which  each  body  derives 
its  peculiar  properties.  They  prefer  to  assume  that  God 
himself  creates  these  properties  without  the  intervention  of 
a  natural  force  or  of  any  other  agency :  a  theory  which  implies 
that  no  accident  can  have  any  duration.  For  suppose  that 
certain  accidents  could  endure  for  a  certain  period  and 
then  cease  to  exist,  the  question  would  naturally  be  asked, 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  non-existence?'    They  would 

>    Arabic,   KH^I^p^   \n^«   f  KiyK^«  phi.    Ibn  Tibbon,  DnptDH  TWTQ 
nniK   MOt^"*   nfi^K.     The    fern,    suffix  KH    in  the  Arabic,  agrees  with 

f  KiyK /fit ;  according  to  the  sense,  a  suffix  agreeing  with  p7b  is  requirsd ;  so 
in  Hebrew  nniK  agrees  with  HKH^  (Charizi  omits  the  saffix  altogether). 

It  is  possible  that  Maimonides  had  a  form  Hpbi  similar  to  the  Hebrew 

nxnn. 

•  See  lxxi.,page  281  and  page  284. 

3  That  is  to  say,  the  creation  of  an  accident,  a  momentary  aet,  causes  the 
accident  to  exist  an  atom,  that  is  as  an  indefinite  portion,  of  time ;  its  existenes 
next  moment  depends  on  the  repetition  of  that  act ;  if  the  act  is  not 
,  the  accident  is  eo  ipso  not  in  existence.    If  a  thing  were  supposed  to 
ne  for  some  time,  as  the  result  of  one  creatiye  act,  the  cause  of  its  noo- 
iuance  after  that  time,   could  not  be  supposed  to  be  only  the  non- 
of  the  creatiye  act,  but  would  result  either  from  some  pontiye  set  of 
—and  this  according  to  the  view  of  the  Mutakallemim  is  inadmiasibls 
Creator,  who  is  constantly  creating — or  from  8(nne  natural  property  ol 
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;  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  God  by  His  will 
»ught  about  this  non-existence,  because  an  agens  does 
;  cause  non-existence,  and  non-existence  does  not  at  all 
[uire  any  agens  whatever ;  for  as  soon  as  the  agens  leaves  off 
ing,  the  product  of  the  agens  ceases  likewise  to  exist, 
is    is    true    to    some    extent       Having    thus    chosen^ 

establish  the  theory  that  there  does  not  exist  any 
;ural  force  upon  which  the  existence  or  non-existenoe 
a  thing  depends,  they  were  compelled  to  assume  that 
>  properties  of  things  were  successively  renewed.  When 
d  desires  to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  existence,  He,  accord- 
^  to  some  of  the  Mutakallemim,  discontinues  the  creation 

its  accidents,  and  eo  ipso  the  body  ceases  to  exist.' 
bers,  however,  say,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
itroy  the   world,  He   would  create   the  accident  of  des- 


tliing,  which  contiogency  is  equally  denied  hy  them.  The  state  of  non- 
leasioii  of  a  certain  property-  piyn),  which  according  to  Proposition  YII. 
lires  the  action  of  the  Creator  for  its  existence,  is  considered  hy  that 
x>l  as  a  real  property ;  here  the  author  speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
[>erty,  and  this  requires  no  positive  act  of  the  Creator.  This  distinction 
ween  the  act  of  destroying  a  property  (Proposition  VI.))  ^^^  the  creation  of 
egative  property  (Proposition  VII.)»  appears  to  have  heen  misunderstood 
Caspi,  and  other  commentators  who  followed  him ;  for  he  says  *'they  (who 
3pt  this  proposition)  do  not  accept  Proposition  YII."  This  cannot  he  right, 
f  aimonides  introduces  these  Propositions  as  having  heen  accepted  hy  all  the 
takallemim,  however  different  their  views  might  have  heen  on  other  points, 
ap.  Munk  ad  locum. 

That  is,  the  successive  creation  of  the  accidents  has  not  heen  accepted  on 
)iint  of  its  own  intrinsic  truth,  hut  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  ac- 
ted arbitrarily  without  proof  (D31V13),  yiz.  that  everything  is  done  directly 
the  Creator,  without  the  agency  of  natural  forces. 

This  sentence  can  only  have  the  following  meaning :  as  soon  as  God  dii- 
tinues  the  creation  of  the  accidents  of  the  Universe,  the  Universe  ceases  to 
it.  The  non-existence  of  the  Universe  according  to  the  first-meotioned 
lion  is  not  a  state  that  requires  the  action  of  the  Creator  for  its  continuance, 
inse  there  is  no  suhstance ;  according  to  the  second  opinion  it  is  subject  to 
same  law  as  other  negative  properties,  and  must  he  continually  renewed, 
apare  the  objection  of  the  author  to  the  theory  of  the  repeated  creation  of 
Bath  "  in  Proposition  VII.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  view  is  most 
ard,  as  has  been  shown  by  Ihn  Roshd  in  his  "  Destruction  of  Destruc- 
second  question.    See  Munk,  ad  loeum. 
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accident  of  the  same  kind  is  created,  and  so  on,  so  long  as 
God  is  pleased  to  preserve  [in  that  substance]  this  kind  of 
accident ;  but  He  can  at  His  will  create  in  the  same  sub- 
stance an  accident  of  a  different  kind,  and  if  He  were  to  dis- 
continue the  creation  and  not  produce  a  new  accident,  that 
substance  would  nt  once  cease  to  exist.  This  is  one  of 
the  opinions  held  by  the  Mutakallemim ;  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  them,  and  it  is  the  so-called  "  theory  ^  of 
the  creation  of  the  accidents.^'  Some  of  them,  however, 
and  they  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Mu'tazilah,  say,  that  there 
are  accidents  which  endure  for  a  certain  period,  and  other 
accidents  which  do  not  endure  for  two  atoms  of  time; 
they  do  not  follow  a  fixed  principle  in  deciding  which  class 
of  accidents  has  and  which  class  has  not  a  certain  duration. 
The  object  of  this  proposition  is  to  oppose  the  theory  that 
there  exists  a  natural  force  '^  from  which  each  body  derives 
its  peculiar  properties.  They  prefer  to  assume  that  Qod 
himself  creates  these  properties  without  the  intervention  of 
a  natural  force  or  of  any  other  agency  :  a  theory  which  implies 
that  no  accident  can  have  any  duration.  For  suppose  that 
certain  accidents  could  endure  for  a  certain  period  and 
then  cease  to  exist,  the  question  would  naturally  be  asked, 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  non-existence?'     They  would 

>    Arabic,   KH^I^p*   \n^«   f  KiyN^«  P^3.    Ibn  Tibbon,  D^pon  TWTQ 
nniK   nDK^   lerX.     The    fem.    suffix  KH    in  the  Arabic,  agrees  with 

)^KiyK?fi(  ;  according  to  the  sense,  a  suffix  agreeing  with  p73  is  required ;  so 
in  Hebrew  nniK  agrees  with  HK^l^  (Charizi  omits  the  suffix  altogether). 

It  is  possible  that  Maimonides  had  a  form   Hp/i  similar  to  the  Hebrew 

nxnn. 

'  See  lxxi.,page  281  and  page  284. 

3  That  is  to  say,  the  creation  of  an  accident,  a  momentary  aet,  causes  the 
accident  to  exist  an  atom,  that  is  as  an  indefinite  portion,  of  time ;  its  existenea 
in  the  next  moment  depends  on  the  repetition  of  that  act ;  if  the  act  is  BOt 
repeated,  the  accident  is  eo  ipso  not  in  existence.  If  a  thing  were  supposed  to 
continue  for  some  time,  as  the  result  of  (me  creatiye  act,  the  cause  of  its  noo- 
continuance  after  that  time,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  only  the  VMr 
repetition  of  the  creatiye  act,  but  would  result  either  from  some  positite  act  of 
destruction—and  this  according  to  the  yiew  of  the  Mutakallemim  is  iaadmiiBUi 
in  the  Creator,  who  is  constantly  creating — or  from  some  natural  proptity  d 
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not  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  God  by  His  will 
brought  about  this  non-existence,  because  an  agena  does 
not  cause  non-existence,  and  non-existence  does  not  at  all 
require  any  agena  whatever ;  for  as  soon  as  the  agena  leaves  off 
acting,  the  product  of  the  agena  ceases  likewise  to  exist. 
This  is  true  to  some  extent.  Having  thus  chosen^ 
to  establish  the  theory  that  there  does  not  exist  any 
natural  force  upon  which  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  thing  depends,  they  were  compelled  to  assume  that 
the  properties  of  things  were  successively  renewed.  When 
Grod  desires  to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  existence.  He,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  Mutakallemim,  discontinues  the  creation 
of  its  accidents,  and  eo  ipao  the  body  ceases  to  exist.' 
Others,  however,  say,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
destroy  the  world,  He  would  create  the  accident  of  des- 


Uie  thing,  wliich  contiogency  is  equally  denied  by  them.  The  itate  of  non- 
poflsession  of  a  certain  property-  piyn),  which  according  to  Proposition  YII. 
requires  the  action  of  the  Creator  for  its  existence,  is  considered  by  that 
aehool  as  a  real  property ;  here  the  author  speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
property,  and  this  requires  no  positive  act  of  the  Creator.  This  distinction 
between  the  act  of  destroying  a  property  (Proposition  yi.)i  &nd  the  creation  of 
a  negative  property  (Proposition  VII.))  appears  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  Caspi,  and  other  commentators  who  followed  him  ;  for  he  says  **they  (who 
accept  this  proposition)  do  not  accept  Proposition  VII."  This  cannot  be  right, 
at  Maimonides  introduces  these  Propositions  as  having  been  accepted  by  all  the 
Mutakallemim,  however  different  their  views  might  have  been  on  other  points. 
Comp.  Munk  ad  locum. 

'  That  is,  the  successive  creation  of  the  accidents  has  not  been  accepted  on 
aoeonnt  of  its  own  intrinsic  truth,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  ac- 
cepted arbitrarily  without  proof  (D^1V13),  viz.  that  everything  is  done  directly 
by  the  Creator,  without  the  agency  of  natural  forces. 

'  This  sentence  can  only  have  the  following  meaning :  as  soon  as  God  dis- 
eontinuea  the  creation  of  the  accidents  of  the  Universe,  the  Universe  ceases  to 
«zist.  The  non-existence  of  the  Universe  according  to  the  first-mentioned 
opinion  is  not  a  state  that  requires  the  action  of  the  Creator  for  its  continuance, 
becanse  there  is  no  substance ;  according  to  the  second  opinion  it  is  subject  to 
the  same  law  as  other  negative  properties,  and  must  be  continually  renewed. 
Compare  the  objection  of  the  author  to  the  theory  of  the  repeated  creation  of 
<*  death  "  in  Proposition  VII.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  view  is  most 
absurd,  as  has  been  shown  by  Ibn  Roshd  in  his  *'  Destruction  of  Destruc- 
tion,'' second  question.   Sec  Munk,  ad  loeum. 
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truction,  whicli  would  be  without  any  substratum.  The 
destruction  of  the  Universe  would  be  the  correlative  acci- 
dent to  that  of  existence. — In  accordance  with  this  [sixth] 
proposition  they  say,  that  the  cloth  which  according  to 
our  belief  we  dyed  red,  has  not  been  dyed  by  us  at  all, 
but  God  created  that  colour  in  the  cloth  when  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  red  pigment ;  we  believe  that  colour 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  cloth,  but  they  assert  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  They^  say  that  God  generally  acts 
in  such  a  way,^  that,  e.g.^  the  black  colour^  is  not  created 
unless  the  cloth  is  brought  into  contact  with  indigo;  bat 
this  blackness,  which  God  creates  in  the  instant  when  the 
cloth  touches  the  black  pigment  is  of  no  duration,  and 
another  creation  of  blackness  then  takes  place ;  they  further 
say  that  after  the  blackness  is  gone.  He  does  not  create  a 
red  or  green  colour,  but  again  a  black  colour. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  certain  things  to-day,  is  not  the  same  which 
we  had  of  them  yesterday;  that  knowledge  is  gone,  and 
another  like  it  has  been  created.     They  positively  believe 

1  Ibn  Tibbon  here  add*  the  words  p  D3  n»K  ^3K  nOK  13^3  IT  l6l 
'*and  not  only  this  they  said,  but  they  also  asserted."    The  conrespoDding 

words  in  Arabic  Kl^Kp  ^3  OpD  Kl^Kp  KIH  uh^  are  found  in  thatextof 
a  Leyden  MS.     (Munk.) 

^  The  following  objection  was  made  to  their  theory :  If  Grod  created  the  lod- 
dent  every  moment  independently  of  any  natural  law,  why  is  a  certain  means  x«- 
quired  to  produce  that  colour  ?  Does  this  not  prove  that  a  certain  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  properties  which  are  contained  in  the  materials  employed  for  that  par- 
pose  P  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  simply  that  God  does  it  regulariy  in  this 
way  (without  being  forced  by  any  law  or  property) ;  He  could  do  it  otherwise, 

but  it  is  His  will  to  do  it  always  in  this  particular  way.  HlKy  (Heb.  ^fUO)  is 
here  not  used  in  the  sense  of  custom  or  habit,  a  property  acquired  by  repeating 
frequently  the  same  thing,  but  merely  in  the  sense  of  "  an  act  regularly  re- 
peated." Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  literal  meaning  of  this  term  by 
Ibn  Eoshd  (quoted  by  Palquera,  Caspi  and  others)  in  his  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  Mutakallemim. 

*    :i^^:  (Ibn  Tibbon    D^ESD^K,  in   the    version  of  Charixi  explained  bj 

n^K  V'hl)  is  ** indigo,"  and  its  colour  is  blue;  it  is  called  "black,"  be- 
cause the  Mutakallemim  only  counted  five  colours  :  black,  white,  red,  yeDovr 
and  green,  and  considered  blue  as  a  modification  of  black.    See  Munk. 
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that  this  does  take  place/  knowledge  being  an  accident.  In 
like  manner  it  would  follow  that  the  soul,  according  to  those 
who  belieye  that  it  is  an  accident,  is  renewed  each  moment 
in  eyery  animated  being,  say  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  for, 
as  you  know,  time  is  composed  of  time-atoms.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  they  assert  that  when  man  is  perceived 
to  move  a  pen,  it  is  not  he  who  has  really  moved  it ;  the 
motion  produced  in  the  pen,  is  an  accident  which  God  has 
created  in  the  pen ;  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hand  which 
moves  the  pen  is  likewise  an  accident  which  God  has 
created  in  the  moving  ^  hand ;  but  the  creative  act  of  God 
is  performed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 
and  the  motion  of  the  pen  follow  each  other  closely ;  but 
the  hand  does  not  act/  and  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pen's 
motion ;  for,  as  they  say,  an  accident  cannot  pass  from  one 
thing  to  another.'^  Some  of  the  Mutakallemim  accordingly 
contend  that  this  white  cloth,  which  is  coloured  when  put 
into  the  vessel  filled  with  indigo,  has  not  been  blackened 
by  the  indigo ;  for  blackness  being  an  attribute  of  indigo, 
does  not  pass  from  one  object  to  another.  There  does  not 
exist  any  thing  to  which  an  action  could  be  ascribed ;  the 
real '  agem  is  God,  and  He  has  [in  the  foregoing  instance] 
created  the  blackness  in  the  substance  of  the  cloth  when 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  indigo,  for  this  is  the  method 
adopted  by  Him.  In  short,  most  of  the  Mutakallemim  be- 
lieve that  it  must  never  be  said  that  one  thing  is  the  cause 
of  another;  some  of  them  who  assumed  causality  were 
blamed  for  doing  so.  As  regards,  however,  the  acts  of 
man  their  opinions  are  divided.  Most  of  them,  especially  the 
sect  of  the  Asha'ariyah,  assume  that  when  the  pen  is  set  in 
motion  God  has  created  four  accidents,  none  of  which  is  the 

^  Charizi  omits  this  phrase. 

«  Ibn  Tibbon  y^^DH,  "  that  moyes  "  (trans.) 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  HB^D ;  Chaiizi  \V\T\\ 

*  Charizi  IDipD.  The  accident  **  of  motion  *'  possessed  by  the  hand  is 
not  of  a  transitive  character,  and  has  no  part  in  the  motion  of  the  pen. 

»  Lit.,  "  the  last."  The  expression,  however,  is  inexact  after  the  assertion 
that  there  does  not  exist  anything  to  which  an  action  could  be  ascribed. 
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cause  of  any  of  the  rest,  they  are  only  related  to  each  otber 
as  regards  the  time  of  their  co-existence,  and  have  no  other 
relation  to  each  other.  The  first  accident  is  man's*  will  to 
move  the  pen,  the  second  is  man's  power^  to  do  so,'  the 
third  is  the  bodily  motion  itself,  i.e.,  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  the  fourth  is  the  motion  of  the  pen.  They  believe  that 
when  a  man  has  the  will  to  do  a  thing  and,  as  he  belisTes, 
does  it,  the  will  has  been  created  for  him,  then  the  power 
to  conform  to  the  will,  and  lastly  the  act  itself.  The  act  is 
not  accomplished  by  the  power  created  in  man ;  for,  in 
reality,  no  act  can  be  ascribed  to  that  power.  The 
Mu'tazilah  contend  that  man  acts  by  virtue  of  the.  power 
which  has  been  created  in  him.^  Some  of  the  Asha'ariyah 
assert  that  the  power  created  in  man  participates  in  the  act, 
and  is  connected  with  it,^  an  opinion  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  The  will  and  the  power  created  in 
man,  according  to  the  concurrent  belief  of  the  Mutakal- 
lemim,  together  with  the  act  created  in  him,  according  to 
some  of  them,  are  accidents  without  duration.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  pen,  God  continually  creates  one  motion  after 
the  other  so  long  as  the  pen  is  in  motion ;  it  only  then 
ceases  to  move  when  God  has  created  in  it  the  accident  of 
rest ;  and  so  long  as  the  pen  is  at  rest,  God  continually 
renews  in  it  that  accident.  Consequently  in  every  one 
of  these  moments,  i.e.,  of  the  time-atoms,  God  creates  some 
accident  in  every  existing  individual,  e.g.,  in  the  angels,  in 
the  spheres  and  in  other  things ;  this  creation  takes  place 
continually  and  without  interruption.  Such  is,  according 
to  their  opinion,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  creed  that 
God  is  the  cattsa  efficiem.     But  I,  together  with  all  rational 

»  In  the  Arabic,  ^m«1N,  ^Hlip,  **  my  will,"  "my  power."     Ibn  Tibbon 

and  Charizi  have  the  third  person  (131VT  IH^D^)  instead  of  the  first, 
2  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  '<  the  power  to  do  so"  is  introduced ;  aooordiog 

to  the  theory  under  consideration,  it  can  never  be  ascertained  whether  nuo 

possesses  the  power,  the  ultimate  action  being  independent  of  that  power. 
'  They  hold  that  man  has  a  firee  will.     See  Ixzi.,  page  275,  note  6. 
*  This  is  perhaps  the  same  view  as  expressed  above,  ch.  IL,  page  176,  bf 

the  words  "  man  has  no  tioodom  %.l  all^  but  has  acquirement "  (|0p)  • 
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persons,  apply  to  those  theories  the  words,  "  Will  you  mock 
at  Him,  as  you  mock  at  man  P  "  for  they  are  indeed  nothing 
but  mockery. 

Seventh  Proposition. 

• 

"  The  absence  of  a  property  is  itself  a  property  that  exists 
in  the  body,^  a  something  superadded  to  its  substance,  an 
actual  accident,  which  is  constantly  renewed ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  destroyed  it  is  reproduced/'  The  reason  why  they  hold 
this  opinion  is  this :  they  do  not  understand  that  rest  is  the 
absence  of  motion ;  death  the  absence  of  life ;  that  blindness  is 
the  absence  of  sight,  and  that  all  similar  negative  properties 
are  the  absence  of  the  positive  correlatives.  The  relation 
between  motion  and  rest  is,  according  to  their  theory,  the 
same  as  the  relation  between  heat  and  cold,  namely,  as  heat 
and  cold  are  two  accidents  found  in  two  objects  which 
have  the  properties  of  heat  and  cold,  so  motion  is  an  acci- 
dent created  in  the  thing  which  moves,  and  rest  an  accident 
created  in  the  thing  which  rests;  it  does  not  remain  in 
existence  during  two  consecutive  time-atoms,  as  we  have 
stated  in  treating  of  the  previous  proposition.  Accordingly, 
when  a  body  is  at  rest,  God  has  created  the  rest  in  each 
atom  of  that  body,  and  so  long  as  the  body  remains  at  rest, 
God  continually  renews  that  property.  The  same,  they 
believe,  is  the  case  with  a  man's  wisdom  and  ignorance ;  the 
latter  is  considered  by  them  as  an  actual  accident,  which  is 
subject  to  the  constant  changes  of  destruction  and  creation, 
so  long  as  there  remains  a  thing  of  which  such  a  man  is 
ignorant.  Death  and  life  are  likewise  accidents,  and  as 
the  Mutakallemim  distinctly  state,  life  is  constantly  de- 
stroyed and  renewed  during  the  whole  existence  of  a  living 
being ;  when  God  decrees  its  death.  He  creates  in  it  the 
accident  of  death  after  the  accident  of  life,  which  does  not 
continue  during  two  time-atoms,  has  ceased  to  exist.  All 
this  they  state  clearly. 

*  Comp.  Propoi.  IV. 
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apply  to  those  theories  the  words,  "  Will  you  mock 
as  you  mock  at  man  P  "  for  they  are  indeed  nothing 
kery. 

Seventh  Proposition. 

• 

absence  of  a  property  is  itself  a  property  that  exists 
ody,^  a  something  superadded  to  its  substance,  an 
ccident,  which  is  constantly  renewed ;  as  soon  as 
royed  it  is  reproduced."  The  reason  why  they  hold 
ion  is  this :  they  do  not  understand  that  rest  is  the 
>f  motion ;  death  the  absence  of  life ;  that  blindness  is 
xce  of  sight,  and  that  all  similar  negatiye  properties 
absence  of  the  positive  correlatives.     The  relation 

motion  and  rest  is,  according  to  their  theory,  the 
blie  relation  between  heat  and  cold,  namely,  as  heat 
L   are   two  accidents  found  in  two  objects  which 

properties  of  heat  and  cold,  so  motion  is  an  acci- 
i.ted  in  the  thing  which  moves,  and  rest  an  accident 
Ln  the  thing  which  rests;  it  does  not  remain  in 
^    during  two  consecutive  time-atoms,  as  we   have 

treating  of  the  previous  proposition.  Accordingly, 
^ody  is  at  rest,  God  has  created  the  rest  in  each 
t;hat  body,  and  so  long  as  the  body  remains  at  rest, 
Ltinually  renews  that  property.  The  same,  they 
IS  the  case  with  a  man's  wisdom  and  ignorance ;  the 
considered  by  them  as  an  actual  accident,  which  is 
ho  the  constant  changes  of  destruction  and  creation, 

as  there  remains  a  thing  of  which  such  a  man  is 
*.  Death  and  life  are  likewise  accidents,  and  as 
takallemim   distinctly  state,  life   is   constantly   de- 

and  renewed  during  the  whole  existence  of  a  living 
^hen  God  decrees  its  death,  He  creates  in  it  the 

of  death  after  the  accident  of  life,  which  does  not 
^  during  two  time-atoms,  has  ceased  to  exist.  All 
y  state  clearly. 

•  Comp.  Propoi.  IV. 
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KB  take  place,'  knowledge  being  an  accident.     In 

r  it  would  follow  that  the  soul,  according  to  those 

.3  that  it  is  an  accident,  is  renewed  each  moment 

mated  being,  say  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  for, 

.time  is  composed  of  time-atoms.   In  accordance 

Jciple  they  assert  that  when  man  is  perceived 

,  it  is  not  he  who  has  really  moved  it ;  the 

"     ed  in  the  pen,  is  an  accident  which  God  has 

<Mi ;  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hand  which 

is  likewise   an   accident   which   God   baa 

loving^  hand ;  but  the  creative  act  of  God 

jch  a  manner  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 

if  the  pen  follow  each  other  closely ;  but 

act,'  and  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pea's 

-~  J  say,  an  accident  cannot  pass  from  one 

Some  of  the  Mutakallemim  accordingly 

-'  .'hite  cloth,  which  is  coloured  when  put 

i  with  indigo,  has  not  been  blackened 

lackness  being  an  attribute  of  indigo, 

_■  '    'le  object  to  another.     There  does  not 

ioh  an  action  could  he  ascribed ;  the 

li  He  has  [in  the  foregoing  instance] 

in  the  substance  of  the  cloth  when 

'  'h  the  indigo,  for  this  is  the  method 

•^  "  hort,  meet  of  the  Mutakallemim  be- 

he  said  that  one  thing  is  the  cause 

'<om  who  assumed  causality  were 

Ve  regards,   however,  the  acts  of 

ided.   Most  of  them,  especially  the 

fa^^  some  that  when  the  pen  is  set  in 

^^h"  '<r  accidents,  none  of  which  is  the 


"  (tram.) 
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divide  a  line  into  two  equal  parts^  if  the  line  consists  of  an 
odd  number  of  atoms ;  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Mu- 
takallemim  such  a  line  cannot  be  bisected.  Furthermore,  in 
the  well-known  book  of  problems  by  the  sons  of  Shakir  ^  are 
contained  more  than  a  hundred  problems^  all  solved  and 
practiccdly  demonstrated ;  but  if  there  really  were  a  vacuum, 
not  one  of  these  problems  could  be  solved,  and  many  of  the 
waterworks  [described  in  that  book]  could  not  have  been 
constructed.  The  refutation  of  such  propositions  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  other 
propositions  mentioned  above. 

Fourth  Proposition. 

''  The  accidents  of  things  have  real  existence ;  they  are 
elements  superadded  to  the  substance  itself,  and  no  material 
thing  can  be  without  them.''^  Had  this  proposition  been  left 
by   the   Mutakallemim   in  this  form  it  would  have  been 

^  The  three  boob  of  Musa  Ibn  Shakir,  called  Mo*hammed,  A*hmed  and 
al-Hasan,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.  They  favoured  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  among  the  Arabs,  and  distinguished  themselves  in   mathematics. 

The  book  known  by  the  title  A.^^  Artifices  (ni/1Iinn),  included  in- 
genious inventions,  especially  concerning  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machines, 
based  on  the  principle  of  horror  vacui, — Munk. 

s  Munk,  *'  Et  qu*il  n'y  a  aucun  corps  qui  en  soit  enti^ment  exempt ;  and 
in  a  note :  c'est  k  dire  que  dans  chaque  corps  la  substance  doit  ctre  accom- 
pagn6c  d'un  accident  quclconque."  This  cannot  be  correct,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  form  which  the  proposition  has  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  n:., 
substance  cannot  exist  without  numerous  accidents.  Also,  from  the  critidsm 
which  follows,  the  Mutakallemim  appear  to  have  maintained  that  none  of  the 
properties  could  be  absent  from  any  object,  and  this  would  in  fact  be  the  sense 
of  the  proposition  taken  literally :  **  a  body  cannot  be  free  of  one  (or  of  either) 
of  them  "  (KniriK,  Hebr.  DHID  *7nKD),  that  is  to  say,  a  body  cannot  be  with- 
out substance  and  accidents ;  and  in  this  form  Maimonides  would  approve  of 
the  proposition.  (Comp.  Ixxii.,  pag.  296,  note  3.)  But  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  Mutakallemim,  every  object  has  all  the  properties  either  positively  or 
negatively,  or,  considering  a  property  and  its  opposite  as  two  modiflcotions  ol 
the  same  property,  the  theory  can  also  be  expressed  thus :  a  body  muc^t  neces- 
sarily have  all  properties  either  in  one  or  in  the  other  modification.  That  the 
absence  of  a  certain  property  is  considered  a  real  property,  is  the  subject  uf 
the  seventh  proposition. 
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tjorrect,  simple,  clear,  and  indisputabla'  They  have,  how- 
ever, gone  farther,  asserting  that  a  substance  which  has  not 
the  attribute  of  life,  must  necessarily  have  that  of  death ;  for 
it  must  always  have  one  of  two  contrasting  properties. 
According  to  their  opinion,  colour,  taste,  motion  or  rest, 
combination  or  separation,  etc.,  can  be  predicated  of  all  sub- 
stances, and,  if  a  substance  have  the  attribute  of  life,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  possess  such  other  kinds  of  accidents,'  as 
wisdom  or  folly,  freewill  or  the  reverse,  power  or  weakness, 
perception  or  any  of  its  opposites,  and,  in  short,  the  sub- 
stance must  have  the  one  or  the  other  of  all  correlative  acci- 
dents appertaining  to  a  living  being. 

Fifth  Proposition. 

"The  atom  is  fully  provided  with  all  these  foregoing 
accidents,'  and  cannot  exist  if  any  be  wanting.*'*  The 
meaning  of  this  proposition  is  this :  The  Mutakallemim  say 
that  each  of  the  atoms  created  by  God  must  have  accidents, 
such  as  colour,  smell,  motion,  or  rest,  except  the  accident 
of  quantity:  for  according  to  their  opinion^  an  atom  has 
no  magnitude ;  ^  and  they  do  not  designate  quantity  as  an 
accident,^  nor  do  they  apply  to  it  the  laws  of  accidents. 
In  accordance  with  this  proposition,  they  do  not  say,  when 
an  accident  is  noticed  in  a  body,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
bodv  as  such,  but  that  it  exists  in  each  of  the  atoms  which 

*  Charizi  adds  )VD1  K7%  **  nor  a  more  imagination."  The  proposition  in  its 
entirety  is  rejected  by  the  author  as  a  mere  fiction. 

'  Charizi  has  simply  Dnnfe(  DHpD,  **  some  other  accidents." 

3  See  »f4praj  page  310,  note  3. 

^  That  is,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  properties  of  the  atom  when  they 
combine  to  form  a  body ;  hence  all  the  properties  noticed  in  the  aggregate  of 
atoms  exist  also  in  each  of  them  individually.  There  is  no  property  in  a  body 
which  is  solely  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole  body. 

'  D^Vfei  in  the  Hebrew  version  before  inK*1p^  K?,  is  superfluous;  it 
has  no  equivalent  in  the  Arabic  text. 

^  See  supra,  page  311,  note  4. 

^  Quantity  is  only  a  form  of  thought,  not  a  real  property  possessed  by  the 
object. 
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form  the  constituent  elements  of  that  body.  E.g.,  take  a 
quantity  of  snow;  the  whiteness  does  not  exist  in  that 
quantity  as  a  whole,  but  each  atom  of  the  snow  is  white,  and 
therefore  the  aggregate  of  those  atoms  is  likewise  white. 
Similarly  they  say  that  when  a  body  moves,  each  atom  of  it 
moves,  and  thus  the  whole  body  is  in  motion.^  Life  like- 
wise exists,  according  to  their  view,  in  each  atom  of  a 
living  body.  The  same  is  the  case  according  to  their  opinion 
with  the  senses ;  in  each  atom  of  the  aggregate  they  notice 
the  faculty  of  perception.  Life,  sensation,  intellect,  and 
wisdom  are  considered  by  them  as  accidents,  like  blackness 
and  whiteness,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  further  discussion 
of  their  theory.^ 

Concerning  the  soul,  they  do  not  agree.  The  view  most 
predominant '  among  them  is  the  following  : — The  soul  is 
an  accident  existing  in  one  of  the  atoms  of  which,  e.g.,  man 
is  composed ;  the  aggregate  is  called  a  being  endowed  with 
a  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  that  atom.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  soul^  is  composed  of  ethereal  atoms,^ 
which  have  a  peculiar  faculty  by  virtue  of  which  they  con- 
stitute the  soul,  and  that  these  atoms  are  mixed  with  the 
atoms  of  the  body.  Consequently  they^  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  an  accident.^ 

As  to  the  intellect,  I  found  that  all  of  them  agreed  in 

1  See  supra,  page  315,  note  2.  ^  See  Proi>08itioa  YIII. 

»  Arab.   Dn^Nlp«  n^3«.    Ibn  Tibbon,   DnnmnC'  pTRH ;  Chtmi,  hh^) 

^  The  word  DDIi,  found  in  most  of  the  MSS.,  has  been  omitted  by 
Cbarizi  and  Ibn  Tibbon.     (Munk.) 

*  Charizi,  niRD  ;  and  D^DVyi  nin3  below. 

'  I.e.,  the  Mutakallemim,  both  those  who  adhere  to  the  first,  and  those 
who  follow  the  second  opinion  concerning  the  soul. 

''  That  is,  even  according  to  the  second  theory,  according  to  which  the 
soul  consists  of  atoms,  different  from  the  atoms  of  the  body,  the  Bubstance  of 
the  soul  is  a  certain  property  of  those  atoms.  The  soul,  therefore,  or  the 
essence  of  the  soul  (Hebr.  C^SDH  P^V),  is  a  property.  **  All  agree  that  the  soul 
is  a  property  ;  some  of  them  hold  that  it  is  a  property  in  all  the  atoms  of  the 
body ,  while  others  assume  that  it  is  a  property  only  in  one  atom,  or  in  some  of 
the  atoms.*' — Caspi. 
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lering  it  to  be  an  accident  joined  to  one  of  the  atoms 
1  constitute  the  whole  of  the  intelligent  being.  But  there 
Dnfusion  among  them  about  knowledge ;  they  are  uncer- 
p^hether  it  is  an  accident  to  each  of  the  atoms  which 
the  knowing  aggregate^  or  whether  it  belongs  only  to 
tom.  Both  views  can  be  disproved  by  a  reductio  ad 
dum,  when  the  following  facts  are  pointed  out  to 
.  Generally  metals  and  stones  have  a  special  colour, 
b  is  strongly  pronounced,  but  disappears  when  they  are 
$rised.  Vitriol,  which  is  intensely  green,  becomes  white 
when  pounded;^  this  shows  that  that  accident  exists 
in  the  aggregate,  not  in  the  atoms.  This  is  more 
ing  in  the  following  instance :  when  parts  of  a  living 
^  are  cut  off  they  cease  to  live,  a  proof  that  the  accident 
fe]  belongs  to  the  aggregate  of  the  living  being,  not  to 
atom.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection  they  say  that 
ccident  is  of  no  duration,  but  is  constantly  renewed.  In 
ssing  the  next  proposition  I  shall  explain  their  view 
is  subject. 

Sixth  Proposition. 

!^he  accidents  do  not  exist  during  two  time-atoms." — The 
of  this  proposition  is  this:  They  believe  that  God 
ds  a  substance,  and  simultaneously  its  accidents  ;  that 
Ireator  is  incapable  of  creating  a  substance  devoid  of  an 
ent,  for  that  is  impossible  ;^  that  the  essential  character- 
of  an  accident  is  its  incapability  of  enduring  for  two 
ds,  for  two  time-atoms;  that  immediately  after  its 
ion  it  is  utterly  destroyed,^  and  another  accident  of 
sime  kind  is  created ;  this  again  is  destroyed  and  a  third 

arizi,  iKO  piT  yav  "hv^  vn  Dnn  ^d  D*3n»ni  D^nvnon  laKvon 

O  p^   p2t^  nerval ;  this  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  in  Cod.  Oxf. 

r,  ad  locum). 

lat  is  to  say,  man  cannot  imagine  substance  without  accidents,  and, 

re,  it  cannot  exist  in  reality.     See  Proposition  X. 

t.,  '*  it  is  lost  and  does  not  remain." 

y 
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truction,  which  would  be  without  any  substratum.  The 
destruction  of  the  Universe  would  be  the  correlative  acci- 
dent to  that  of  existence. — In  accordance  with  this  [sixth] 
proposition  they  say,  that  the  cloth  which  according  to 
our  belief  we  dyed  red,  has  not  been  dyed  by  us  at  all, 
but  God  created  that  colour  in  the  cloth  when  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  red  pigment ;  we  believe  that  colour 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  cloth,  but  they  assert  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  They^  say  that  God  generally  acts 
in  such  a  way,^  that,  e.g.y  the  black  colour^  is  not  created 
unless  the  cloth  is  brought  into  contact  with  indigo;  but 
this  blackness,  which  God  creates  in  the  instant  when  the 
cloth  touches  the  black  pigment  is  of  no  duration,  and 
another  creation  of  blackness  then  takes  place ;  they  further 
say  that  after  the  blackness  is  gone,  He  does  not  create  a 
red  or  green  colour,  but  again  a  black  colour. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  certain  things  to-day,  is  not  the  same  which 
we  had  of  them  yesterday;  that  knowledge  is  gone,  and 
another  like  it  has  been  created.     They  positively  believe 

»  Ibn  Tibbon  here  adds  the  words  p  D3  nDK  ^SK  PDK  13^1  U  >6l 
'*and  not  only  this  they  said,  but  they  also  asserted."    The  oorrespoiiding 

words  in  Arabic  KI^Kp  ^2  OpD  Kl^Kp  KIH  uh^  aro  foimd  in  the  text  of 
a  Ley  den  MS.     (Munk.) 

'  The  following  objection  was  made  to  their  theory :  If  God  created  the  lod- 
dent  every  moment  independently  of  any  natural  law,  why  is  a  certain  means  re- 
quired to  produce  that  colour  P  Does  this  not  prove  that  a  certain  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  properties  which  are  contained  in  the  materials  employed  for  that  por^ 
pose  P  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  simply  that  God  does  it  regularly  in  this 
way  (without  being  forced  by  any  law  or  property) ;  He  could  do  it  othenrise, 

but  it  is  His  will  to  do  it  always  in  this  x>articular  way.  niKV  (Heb.  2rUD)  is 
here  not  used  in  the  sense  of  custom  or  habit,  a  property  acquired  by  repeating 
frequently  the  same  thing,  but  merely  in  the  sense  of  *'  an  act  r^iulsrly  re- 
peated." Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  literal  meaning  of  this  term  by 
Ibn  Roshd  (quoted  by  Falquera,  Caspi  and  others)  in  his  objectioiis  to  the 
theory  of  the  Mutakallemim. 

*    yh''^  (Ibn  Tibbon    D^OD^fe(,  in   the    version  of  Charin  expJained  by 

n3^«  V'hl)  is** indigo,"  and  its  colour  is  blue;  it  is  called  "black,"  be- 
cause the  Mutakallemim  only  counted  five  colours  :  black,  white,  red,  yeQow» 
and  green,  and  considered  blue  as  a  modification  of  black.    See  Munk. 
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that  this  does  take  place/  knowledge  being  an  accident.  In 
like  manner  it  would  follow  that  the  soul^  according  to  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  an  accident,  is  renewed  each  moment 
in  every  animated  being,  say  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  for, 
as  you  know,  time  is  composed  of  time-atoms.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  they  assert  that  when  man  is  perceived 
to  move  a  pen,  it  is  not  he  who  has  really  moved  it ;  the 
motion  produced  in  the  pen,  is  an  accident  which  God  has 
created  in  the  pen ;  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hand  which 
moves  the  pen  is  likewise  an  accident  which  God  has 
created  in  the  moving  ^  hand ;  but  the  creative  act  of  God 
is  performed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 
and  the  motion  of  the  pen  follow  each  other  closely ;  but 
the  hand  does  not  act,^  and  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pen's 
motion ;  for,  as  they  say,  an  accident  cannot  pass  from  one 
thing  to  another.^  Some  of  the  Mutakallemim  accordingly 
contend  that  this  white  cloth,  which  is  coloured  when  put 
into  the  vessel  filled  with  indigo,  has  not  been  blackened 
by  the  indigo ;  for  blackness  being  an  attribute  of  indigo, 
does  not  pass  from  one  object  to  another.  There  does  not 
exist  any  thing  to  which  an  action  could  be  ascribed ;  the 
real  ^  agens  is  God,  and  He  has  [in  the  foregoing  instance] 
created  the  blackness  in  the  substance  of  the  cloth  when 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  indigo,  for  this  is  the  method 
adopted  by  Him.  In  short,  most  of  the  Mutakallemim  be- 
lieve that  it  must  never  be  said  that  one  thing  is  the  cause 
of  another;  some  of  them  who  assumed  causality  were 
blamed  for  doing  so.  As  regards,  however,  the  acts  of 
man  their  opinions  are  divided.  Most  of  them,  especially  the 
sect  of  the  Asha'ariyah,  assume  that  when  the  pen  is  set  in 
motion  God  has  created  four  accidents,  none  of  which  is  the 

^  Charizi  omits  this  phrase. 

«  Ibn  Tibbon  yODH,  "  that  moves  "  (trans.) 

>  Ibn  Tibbon  HB^yO ;  Charizi  \r\T\\ 

*  Charizi  \\y\p'0.    The  accident  "of  motion"  possessed  by  the  hand  is 
not  of  a  transitive  character,  and  has  no  part  in  the  motion  of  the  pen. 

*  Lit.,  ''the  last.^    The  expression,  however,  is  inexact  after  the  assertion 
that  there  does  not  exist  anything  to  which  an  action  could  be  ascribed. 
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cause  of  any  of  the  rest,  they  are  only  related  to  each  other 
as  regards  the  time  of  their  co-existence,  and  have  no  other 
relation  to  each  other.  The  first  accident  is  man's*  will  to 
move  the  pen,  the  second  is  man's  power^  to  do  so,'  the 
third  is  the  bodily  motion  itself,  f.^.,  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  the  fourth  is  the  motion  of  the  pen.  They  believe  that 
when  a  man  has  the  will  to  do  a  thing  and,  as  he  belieyes, 
does  it,  the  will  has  been  created  for  him,  then  the  power 
to  conform  to  the  will,  and  lastly  the  act  itself.  The  act  is 
not  accomplished  by  the  power  created  in  man ;  for,  in 
reality,  no  act  can  be  ascribed  to  that  power.  The 
Mu'tazilah  contend  that  man  acts  by  virtue  of  the.  power 
which  has  been  created  in  him.'  Some  of  the  Asha'arijah 
assert  that  the  power  created  in  man  participates  in  the  act, 
and  is  connected  with  it/  an  opinion  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  The  will  and  the  power  created  in 
man,  according  to  the  concurrent  belief  of  the  Mutakal- 
lemim,  together  with  the  act  created  in  him,  according  to 
some  of  them,  are  accidents  without  duration.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  pen,  God  continually  creates  one  motion  after 
the  other  so  long  as  the  pen  is  in  motion ;  it  only  then 
ceases  to  move  when  God  has  created  in  it  the  accident  of 
rest ;  and  so  long  as  the  pen  is  at  rest,  God  continuallj 
renews  in  it  that  accident.  Consequently  in  every  one 
of  these  moments,  t.^.,  of  the  time-atoms,  God  creates  some 
accident  in  every  existing  individual,  e,g.f  in  the  angels,  in 
the  spheres  and  in  other  things ;  this  creation  takes  place 
continually  and  without  interruption.  Such  is,  according 
to  their  opinion,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  creed  that 
God  is  the  cama  efficiens.     But  I,  together  with  aU  rational 

»  In  the  Arabic,  ^mKIK,  ^mip,  "  my  wiU,"  "my  power."     Ibn  Tibbon 

and  Charizi  have  the  third  person  (131V1  IH/S^)  instead  of  the  first. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  "  the  power  to  do  so"  is  introduced ;  accordiDg 
to  the  theory  under  consideration,  it  can  never  be  ascertained  whether  Bsao 
possesses  the  power,  the  ultimate  action  being  independent  of  that  power. 

^  They  hold  that  man  has  a  free  will.     See  Ixzi.,  page  275,  note  5. 

^  This  is  perhaps  the  same  view  as  expressed  above,  ch.  11.,  page  176.  bf 
the  wordi  *'  man  baa  no  iieodom  %l  all^  hut  has  acquirement  *'  (P^P)- 
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persons,  apply  to  those  theories  the  words,  "  Will  you  mock 
at  Him,  as  you  mock  at  man  P  "  for  they  are  indeed  nothing 
but  mockery. 

Seventh  Proposition. 

■ 

"  The  absence  of  a  property  is  itself  a  property  that  exists 
in  the  body/  a  something  superadded  to  its  substance,  an 
actual  accident,  which  is  constantly  renewed ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  destroyed  it  is  reproduced.**  The  reason  why  they  hold 
this  opinion  is  this :  they  do  not  understand  that  rest  is  the 
absence  of  motion ;  death  the  absence  of  life ;  that  blindness  is 
the  absence  of  sight,  and  that  all  similar  negative  properties 
are  the  absence  of  the  positive  correlatives.  The  relation 
between  motion  and  rest  is,  according  to  their  theory,  the 
same  as  the  relation  between  heat  and  cold,  namely,  as  heat 
and  cold  are  two  accidents  found  in  two  objects  which 
have  the  properties  of  heat  and  cold,  so  motion  is  an  acci- 
dent created  in  the  thing  which  moves,  and  rest  an  accident 
created  in  the  thing  which  rests;  it  does  not  remain  in 
existence  during  two  consecutive  time-atoms,  as  we  have 
stated  in  treating  of  the  previous  proposition.  Accordingly, 
when  a  body  is  at  rest,  God  has  created  the  rest  in  each 
atom  of  that  body,  and  so  long  as  the  body  remains  at  rest, 
God  continually  renews  that  property.  The  same,  they 
believe,  is  the  case  with  a  man's  wisdom  and  ignorance ;  the 
latter  is  considered  by  them  as  an  actual  accident,  which  is 
subject  to  the  constant  changes  of  destruction  and  creation, 
so  long  as  there  remains  a  thing  of  which  such  a  man  is 
ignorant.  Death  and  life  are  likewise  accidents,  and  as 
the  Mutakallemim  distinctly  state,  life  is  constantly  de- 
stroyed and  renewed  during  the  whole  existence  of  a  living 
being ;  when  God  decrees  its  death,  He  creates  in  it  the 
accident  of  death  after  the  accident  of  life,  which  does  not 
continue  during  two  time-atoms,  has  ceased  to  exist.  All 
this  they  state  clearly. 

'  Comp.  Propos.  IV. 
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The  logical  consequence  of  this  proposition  is  that  the 
accident  of  death  created  by  God  instantly  ceases  to 
exist,  and  is  replaced  by  another  death  which  again  is 
created  by  God ;  otherwise  death  could  not  continue.  Death 
is  thus  continually  created  in  the  same  manner  as  life  is 
renewed  every  moment.  But  I  should  wish  to  know  how 
long  Ood  continues  to  create  death  in  a  dead  body.  Does 
He  do  so  whilst  the  form  remains,  or  whilst  one  of  the 
atoms  exists  ?  For  in  each  of  the  atoms  of  the  body  the 
accident  of  death  which  God  creates  is  produced,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  teeth  of  persons  who  died  thousands  of  years 
ago;  we  see  that  those  teeth  have  not  been  deprived  of 
existence,  and  therefore  the  accident  of  death  has  during 
all  these  thousands  of  years  been  renewed,  and  according 
to  the  opinion  prevailing  amongst  those  theorists,  death 
was  continually  replaced  by  death.  Some  of  the  Mu*tazilah 
hold  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  absence  of  a  physical 
property^  is  not  a  real  property,  that  weariness  is  the  ab- 
sence of  strength,  and  ignorance  the  absence  of  knowledge ; 
but  this  cannot  be  said  in  every  case  of  negative*  proper- 
ties: it  cannot  be  said  that  darkness  is  the  mere  absence 
of  light,  or  that  rest  is  the  absence  of  motion.  Some 
negative  properties  are  thus  considered  by  them  as  having 
a  real  existence,  while  other  negative  properties  are  con- 
sidered as  non-existing,  just  as  suits  their  belief.  Here 
they  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  proceed  respect- 
ing the  duration  of  accidents,  and  they  contend  that  some 
accidents  exist  a  long  time,  and  other  accidents  do  not  last 
two  time-atoms.  Their  sole  object  is  to  fashion  the  Universe 
according  to  their  peculiar  opinions  and  beliefs. 

*^  D^^ntDH  D^^^^yn  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  yersion  is  a  mistake : 
the^MSS.  have  D*3^3pn.     (Munk.) 

*  That  is,  according  to  the  general  belief;  the  Mutakallemim  would  not 
coasider  them  as  negative,  but  as  positive  properties. 
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Eighth  Proposition. 

''  There  exists  nothing  but  substance  and  accident,  and 
the  physical  forms  of  things  belong  to  the  class  of  acci- 
dents." ^  It  is  the  object  of  this  proposition  to  show  that 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  similar  atoms,  as  we  haye  pointed 
out  in  explaining  the  first  proposition.  The  difference  of 
bodies  from  each  other  is  caused  by  the  accidents,  and  by 
nothing  else.  Animality,  humanity,  sensibility,  and  speech, 
are  denoted  as  accidents  like  blackness,  whiteness,  bitterness, 
and  sweetness,  and  the  difference  between  two  individuals  of 
two  classes  is  the  same  as  the  difference  of  two  individuals 
of  the  same  class.  Also  the  body  of  the  heaven,^  the  body 
of  the  angels,  the  body  of  the  Divine  Throne — such  as  it  is 
assumed  to  be' — the  body  of  anything  creeping  on  the 
earth,  and  the  body  of  any  plant,  have  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  they  only  differ  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  acci- 
dents, and  in  nothing  else ;  the  substance  of  all  things  is 
made  up  of  equal  atoms. 


Ninth  Proposition. 

"  None  of  the  accidents  form  the  substratum  of  another 
accident ;  it  canuot  be  said.  This  is  an  accident  to  a  thing 
which  is  itself  an  accident  to  a  substance.  All  accidents 
are  directly  connected  with  the  substance."  The  Mutakal- 
lemim  deny  the  indirect  relation  of  the  accident  to  the 
substance,  because  if  such  a  relation  were  assumed  it  would 
follow  that  the  second  accident  could  only  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance after  another  accident  had  preceded  it,  a  conclusion 

^  Comp.  pag.  310,  note  6. 

•  Charizi  renders  73  wrongly  by  73  K  instead  of  D^  or  ^K. 
s  That  is,  as  the  1133  H  KD3  is  generally  conceived  to  be,  not  as  it  is  in 
reaUty.    Charizi  wrongly :  3^  hv  n^J^JT  ^D  ^W, 
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to  which  they  would  object  even  with  regard  to  some  special 
accidents  ;^  they  prefer  to  show  that  these  accidents^  can  exist 
in  every  possible  substance,  although  such  substance  is  not 
determined  by  any  other  accident ;  for  they  hold  that  all  the 
accidents  collectively  determine  the  thing.  They  advance 
also  another  proof  [in  support  of  this  proposition],  namely ; 
The  substratum  which  is  the  bearer  of  certain  attributes 
must  continue  to  exist  for  a  certain  time ;  how^  then,  could 
the  accident,  which — according  to  their  opinion — does  not 
remain  in  existence  for  two  moments,  become  the  sub- 
stratum of  something  else  P 


Tenth  Proposition. 

This  proposition  concerns  the  theory  of  "  admissibility," ' 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Mutakallemim,  and  forms  the 
principal  support  of  their  doctrine.  Mark  its  purport :  they 
observe  that  everything  conceived  by  the  imagination  is 
admitted  by  the  intellect  as  possible ;  e,g,f  that  the  terres- 
trial globe  should  become  the  all-encompassing  sphere,  or 
that  this  sphere  should  become  the  terrestrial  globe  ;  reason 
does  not  find  here  an  impossibility ;  or  that  the  sphere  of 
fire  should  move  towards  the  centre,  and  the  sphere  of  earth 
towards  the  circumference.*  Human  intellect  does  not  per- 
ceive any  reason  why  a  body  should  be  in  a  certain  place 

1  Lit.,  **  they  deny  this  (to  he  the  case)  in  some  of  the  accidents,"  that  is,  in 
those  concerning  which  the  philosophers  helieve  that  they  have  other  accidents 
for  their  substratum,  e.g.,  time  an  accident  of  motion,  which  is  an  accident  of 
the  thing  that  moves. 

^  Lit.,  '*  some  accidents,"  that  is,  the  accidents  in  question  ;  for,  in  reality, 
the  Mutakallemim  endeavour  to  show  that  all  accidents  unite  with  erery  sub- 
stance. 

»  The  Arabic  T^in^K  (Hebr.  TXyiVTX)  is  derived  from  tli,  "  to  let  pass," 
*'  to  declare  as  admissible,"  and  signifies  the  theory  of  the  Mutakallemim, 
according  to  which  reason  must  accept  as  admissible  everything  which  can  be 
imagined,  so  that  the  only  test  to  find  out  whether  a  thing  is  possible  or  not, 
is  man's  imagination.  The  nature  and  the  properties  of  things  (D^y^D  ITWt) 
are  altogether  ignored  by  them. 

*  See  ch.  Ixxii.,  pag.  290. 
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instead  of  being  in  another.  In  the  same  manner  they  say^ 
that  reason  admits  the  possibility  that  an  existing  being 
should  be  larger  or  smaller  than  it  really  is,  or  that  it 
should  be  different  in  form  and  position  from  what  it  really 
is  ;  e.g,y  a  man  might  have  the  height  of  a  mountain,  might 
have  several  heads,  and  fly ^  in  the  air;  or  an  elephant 
might  be  as  small  as  an  insect,  or  an  insect  as  huge  as  an 
elephant  This  method  of  admitting  possibilities  is  applied 
to  the  whole  Universe.  Whenever  they  affirm  that  a  thing 
belongs  to  this  class  of  admitted  possibilities,  they  say  that  it 
can  have  this  form,  and  that  it  is  also  possible  that  it  be  found 
differently,  and  that  the  one  form  is  not  more  possible  than 
the  other ;  but  they  do  not  ask  whether  the  reality  confirms 
their  assumption.'  They  say  that  the  thing  which  exists 
with^  certain  constant  and  permanent  forms,  dimensions, 
and  properties,  only  follows  the  direction  of  habit,*  just  as* 
the  king  generally  ^  rides  on  horseback  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  is  never  found  departing  from  this  habit ; 
but  reason  does  not  find  it  impossible  that  he  should  walk 
on  foot  through  the  place;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  may 
do  so,  and  this  possibility  is  fully  admitted  by  the  intellect 
Similarly,  the  earth  moves  towards  the  centre,  the  fire  turns 
away  from  the  centre;  the  fire  causes  heat,  the  water  causes 
cold,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  habit ;  but  it  is  logically 
not  impossible  that  a  deviation  from  this  habit  should  occur, 
namely,  that  fire  should  cause  cold,  move  downward,  and 
still  be  fire;  that  the  water  should  cause  heat,  move  up- 

^  Kl^Xp  without  any  conjunction  (Ibn  Tibbon,  V10\X)  appears  to  be  quite 
supeifluous.    It  has  been  omitted  by  Charizi. 
«  IBD^  and  PjO^ ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  n"lB\  •*  to  fly ;"  Charizi,  OIK^,  "  to  swim." 

*  Charizi,  'Ul  MIK^E^  ilD,  "what  part  of  their  assertions  harmonises 
with  the  existing  order  of  things ;"  Ibn  Tibbon,  ni«^ VOH  niB',  "  to  the 
equality  between  the  existing  things  and  their  own  assertions." 

*  Charizi,  \7  K'%  "has"  ;  the  relative  in  the  Arabic  and  in  the  Version  of 
Ibn  Tibbon  makes  the  construction  of  the  sentence  irregular. 

'  See  supra,  pag.  324,  note  2. 

«  Charizi,  p  '3 ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  ^T\yOT\  ICTOn  ^D3  Kin  13  nnVH  D30K 
...Cr  1D3. 
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ward,  and  still  be  water.  On  this  foundation  tlieir  whole 
fabric  was  constructed.  They  admits  however,  the  impossi- 
bility of  two  opposite  properties  coexisting  at  the  same  time 
in  one  substance.^  This  is  impossible;  reason  would  not 
admit  this  possibility.  Again,  reason  does  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  substance  existing  without  an  accident,  or 
an  accident  existing  without  a  substance,  a  possibility  ad- 
mitted by  some  of  the  Mutakallemim.'  It  is  also  impossible 
that  a  substance  should  become  an  accident,  that  an  acci- 
dent should  become  a  substance,  or  that  one  substance 
should  penetrate  another.  They  admit  that  reason  rejects 
all  these  things  as  impossible.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  no 
notion  whatever  can  be  formed  of  those  things  which  they 
describe  as  impossible ;  whilst  a  notion  can  be  formed  of 
those  things  which  they  consider  as  possible.  The  philoso- 
phers object  to  this  method,  and  say.  You  call  a  thing 
impossible  because  it  cannot  be  imagined,  or  possible  be- 
cause it  can  be  imagined ;  and  thus  you  consider  as  possible 
that  which  is  found  possible  by  imagination,  not  by  the  in- 
tellect, consequently  you  determine  that  a  thing  is  necessary, 
possible,  or  impossible  in  some  instances,  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination — ^not  by  the  intellect— and  in  other  instances  by 
the  ordinary  common  sense,'  as  Abu  Nasr^  says  in  speaking 
of  that  which  the  Mutakallemim  call  intellect.  It  is  clear 
that  they  describe  as  possible  that  which  can  be  imagined, 
whether  the  reality  correspond  to  it  or  not,^  and  as  impos- 
sible that  which  cannot  be  imagined.  This  proposition  can 
only  be  established  by  the  nine  aforementioned  propositions, 
and  no  doubt  these  were  exclusively  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  proposition.     This  you  will  see  clearly  when  I 

*  That  is,  they  reject  all  logical  impoesibilities. 
'  See  Bupra,  pag.  323,  note  2. 

*  Charizi  adda  ?2Z^2  DVQI,  "  and  sometimes  by  reason."  This  is  a  mis- 
take, for  the  author  repeatedly  declares  that  they  do  not  test  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  by  a  process  based  on  logical  truths. 

*  See  Munk,  *'  Melanges  de  Philosophic  JuiTC  et  Arabe,"  pag.  341  »qq.,  and 
below,  end  of  ch.  Ixziv. 

'  See  Lcxi.,  pag.  2S2,  toid  end  of  eb.  Uyiii. 
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ahall  show  and  explain  to  you  some  important^  parts  of 
this  theory,  which  I  shall  now  introduce  in  the  form  of  a 
discussion  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  a  Mutakal- 
lem  and  a  philosopher. 

The  Mutakallem  said  to  the  philosopher :  What  is  the 
reason  that  we  find  the  substance  of  iron  extremely  hard 
and  strongs  with  a  dark  colour ;  the  substance  of  cream,  on 
the  other  hand,  extremely  soft  and  white  P  The  philosopher 
replied  as  follows :  All  physical  bodies  have  two  kinds  of 
accidents :  those  which  concern  their  substance,  as,  e,  g.,  the 
health  and  the  illness  of  a  man ;  and  those  which  concern  their 
form,  as,  e.g.y  the  astonishment  and  laughter  of  a  man.'  The 
substances  of  compound  bodies  differ  yery  much  in  their 
ultimate  form,^  according  to  the  difference  of  the  forms 
peculiar  to  each  component  substance.  Hence  the  substance 
of  iron  has  become  in  its  properties  the  opposite  of  the 
substance  of  cream,  and  this  difference  is  attended  by  the 
difference  of  accidents.  You  notice,  therefore,  hardness  in  the 
one,  and  softness  in  the  other :  two  accidents,  whose  differ- 
ence results  from  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  forms  of 
the  substances ;  while  the  darkness  and  the  whiteness  are  acci- 
dents whose  divergence  corresponds  to  that  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  their  ultimate  condition.  The  Mutakallem  refuted 
this  reply  by  means  of  his  propositions,  as  I  am  now  going 
to  state: — There  does  not  exist  a  form  which,  as  you  believe, 
modifies  the  substance,  and  thus  causes  substances  to  be 
different  from  each  other;  this  difference  is  exclusively 
effected  by  the  accidents — according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Kalam,  which  we  mentioned  in  explaining  the  eighth  pro- 
position. He  then  continued  thus :  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  substance  of  iron  and  that  of  cream ;  all  things 
are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms. — ^We  explained 

»  Charizi,  nnOD  "  the  secrets ;"  Shem-tob/31DVD. 

'  Health  and  disease  concern  the  body  of  man ;  while  surprise  and  laughter 
ooncem  that  element  which  is  the  characteristic  (Hll  V)  of  man,  his  soul. 

s  The  **  ultimate  form"  of  a  thing  is  the  form  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  thing  is  noticed  by  man ;  and  the  substance  of  that  oomposition  pDIR 
P"inKn)  is  the  same  as  ^llpH  IDinn.    See  page  18,  note  1. 
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the  Tiew  of  the  Mutakallemim  on  this  point  in  treating  of 
the  first  proposition,  the  logical  consequences  of  which  are, 
as  we  have  shown,  the  second  and  the  third  propositions ; 
they  further  require  the  twelfth  proposition,  in  order  to 
establish  the  theory  of  atoms.  Nor  do  they  admit  that 
any  accidents  determine  the  nature  of  a  substance,  or 
predispose  it  to  receive  certain  other  accidents;  for,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  an  accident  cannot  be  the  sub- 
stratum of  another  accident,  as  we  have  shown  in  explain- 
ing the  ninth  proposition;  nor  can  it  have  any  duration, 
according  to  the  sixth  proposition.  When  the  Mutakalle- 
mim have  established  all  that  they  wish  to  infer  from  these 
propositions,  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion^  that  the  com- 
ponent atoms  of  cream  and  of  iron  are  alike. — The  relation 
of  each  atom  to  each  of  the  accidents  is  the  same ;  one  atom 
is  not  more  adapted  than  another  to  receive  a  certain  acci- 
dent ;  and  as  a  certain  atom  is  not  more  fitted  to  move  than 
to  rest,  so^  one  atom  is  not  more  apt  than  another  to 
receive  the  accident  of  life,  of  reason,  of  sensation.  It  is 
here  of  no  moment  whether  a  thing  contains  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  atoms,  for,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Mutakallemim,  which  we  explained  in  treating  of  the  fifth 
proposition,  every  accident  [of  a  thing]  exists  in  each  of  its 
atoms.  All  these  propositions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
human  being  is  not  better  constituted  to  become  wise  than 
the  bat,'  and  establish  the  theory  of  admissibility  expressed 
in  this  [tenth]  proposition.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
demonstrate  this  proposition,  because  it  is  the  best  means 
for  proving  anything  they  like,  as  will  be  explained. 

Note. — ^Mark,  0  reader,  that  if  you  know  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  its  properties,  and  if  you  have  a  correct  notion 
of  everything  which  concerns  the  soul,  you  will  observe 
that  most  animals  possess  imagination.     As  to  the  higher 

'  charizi,  ):h  "nnriDn  d'^t]), 

»  Ibn  Tibbon,  O,  "for." 

»  Arabic,  DD3D^K ;  Ibn  Tibbon,  ^^tDyn ;   Charizi  and  Palqueia,  yi^n. 
Palquera  Buggesta  that  Ibn  Tibbon  perhaps  had  the  reading  (^KJd5^K  =  ^TtDP. 
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!*  animals,  that  is,  those  which  have  a  heart,  it  is 
that  they  have  imagination.^  Man's  distinction  does 
Lsist  in  the  possession  of  imagination,  and  the  action 
^nation  is  not  the  same  as  the  action  of  the  intellect, 
reverse  of  it.*  For  the  intellect  analyses  and  divides 
aponcDt  parts  of  things,  it  forms  abstract  ideas  of 
epresents  them  in  their  true  form  as  well  as  in  their 
elations,  derives  from  one  object  a  great  many  facts, 
-for  this  intellect — totally  differ  from  each  other, 
two  human  individuals  appear  different  to  the  imagi- 

it  distinguishes  that  which  is  the  property  of  the 
pom  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual, — and 
)f  is  correct,  unless  founded  on  the  former;*  the 
b  further  determines  whether  certain  qualities  of  a 
re  essential  or  non-essential.  Imagination  has  none 
)  functions.  It  only  perceives  the  individual,  the  com- 
in  that  aggregate  condition  in  which  it  presents 
o  the  senses;  or  it  combines  things  which  exist ^ 
sly,  joins  some  of  them  together,  and  represents 
11  as  one  body  or  as  a  force  of  the  body.  Hence 
lat  some  imagine  a  man  with  a  horse's  head,  with 

etc.     This  is   called  a  fiction,  a  phantasm ;    it  is 

).  Maimon.  Eigbt  Chapten,  i. ;  Aristotle,  Utpi  ^vxvQ*  cbap.  iii.,  riHv 
V  ivioiQ  <pavTa<Tla  fikv  virapxtt,  X670C  ^'  oi;.— ibid.  |ii.  3.  o7c  ^ 
UaoTOVf  oil  nracrt  Xoyiffft^,  dWa  rois  M^^  oifik  ^avraaiaf  rd  dk 
Ivy   (wfftv.      Essays    on  Ibn  Ezra,   by  M.   Friedlander,  pag.  27, 

)  cbaracteristic  actions  of  tbe  intellect,  as  distingaisbed  from  imagi- 
-e  bere  mentioned : — 1.  Analysis  of  tbe  tbings  perceived  by  tbe  senses ; 
.ction  and  Generalisation ;    3.    Classification  of  tbe  Attributes   of 

essential  and  non-essential.    Imagination  reproduces  tbe  tbings  as 
esent  tbemselves  to  tbe  senses  of  man,  in  tbeir  individuality  and 
lither  eacb  by  itself,  or  several  tbiogs  combined. 
x)f,  being  a  purely  inteUectual  operation,  requires  for  its  data  purely 
al  notions;   suob  are  conveyed  by  generic  terms,  or  abstract  ez- 

wbieb  denote  tbe  sum  of  tbe  properties  common  to  all  individuals 
oe  class. 

words  *1lil7K  ^Q  (Hebr.  DlK^VtSl)  bave  no  equivalent  in  tbe 
n  of  Munk  ;  tbey  bave  been  omitted  by  Bbemtob,  Efodi,  etc.,  in  their 

les  of  tbis  passage,  cbarizi,  niK'YDn  nn(rnt)n  luy  npn. 
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a  thing  to  which  nothing  in  the  actual  world  correspondfl. 
Nor  can  imagination  in  any  way^  obtain  a  purely  imma- 
terial image  of  an  object,  however  abstract  the  form  of 
the  image  may  be.^  Imagination  yields  therefore  no  test 
for  the  reality  of  a  thing. 

Hear  what  profit  we  derive  from  the  preliminary  disci- 
plines, and  how  excellent  the  propositions  are  which  we 
learn  through  them.  £now  that  there  are  certain  things, 
which  would  appear  impossible,  if  tested  by  man's  imagina- 
tion, being  as  inconceivable  as  the  co-existence  of  two  oppo- 
site properties  in  one  object;  yet  the  existence  of  those 
same  things,  which  cannot  be  represented  by  imagination, 
is  nevertheless  established  by  proof,  and  attested  by  their 
reality.  H.g,^  Imagine  a  large  globe,  of  any  magnitude  you 
like,  even  as  large  as  the  all-encompassing  sphere;  further 
an  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  two  persons  standing 
on  the  two  extremities  of  the  axis  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  feet  are  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  axis,  which 
may  be  either  parallel  to  the  equator  or  not ;  in  the  first 
case  both  persons  would  fall,  in  the  second  case  one,  namely 
the  one  who  stands  on  the  lower  extremity  would  fall,  the 
other  would  remain  standing,  as  far  as  our  imagination  can 
perceive.  It  has,  however,  already  been  proved  that  the 
earth  has  the  form  of  a  globe,  that  ^  it  is  inhabited  on  both 
extremities  of  a  certain  diameter^  that  both  the  inhabitants 
have  their  heads  towards  the  heaven,  and  their  legs  towards 
each  other,  and  yet  neither  of  them  falls  nor  do  we  ever 
suppose^  that  they  fall ;  for  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  one 

»  The  words  'hh^n  '^2'^n  }'>\S^nh  "to  peroeive  that  which  helongi  to  the 
ffentu,**  which  are  found  in  the  aeveral  editions  of  Ihn  Tibbon,  are  soperfluona ; 
they  are  not  found  in  the  ed.  princeps  nor  in  the  MSS.     (Munk.) 

'  That  is,  the  most  abstract  form  that  can  be  produced  by  man's  imagina- 
tion. 

'  niDK'l  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  yersion  is  a  corruption  of  JDK^.     (Muxik.) 

^  That  is  to  say,  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  antipodes 
on  this  earth,  and  that  their  relatiye  position  to  the  sky  is  exactly  the  same 
as  of  those  beings  who  exist  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  that  we  cauiot 

eren  conceive  the  idea  p^^lV^  K?)  how  a  thing  can  fall  doum  from  the  earth 
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Ltremity  is  above,  the  other  below ;  but  the  terms  '*  above  " 
id  "  below  "  apply  to  both  of  them  as  regards  their  rela- 
ve  position  to  each  other.  Similarly  it  has  been  proved 
L  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  on  Conic  Sections,^  that 
vo  lines^  which  at  first  are  at  a  certain  distance  from  each 
^her,  may  approach  each  other^  in  the  same  proportion  as 
ley  are  produced  further,  and  yet  would  never  meet,  even  if 
ley  were  produced  to  infinity,  although  they  are  observed  to 
3  constantly  converging.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  easily 
3  conceived,  and  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
aagination.  Of  these  two  lines  the  one  is  straight,  the 
;her  curved,^  as  stated  in  the  aforementioned  book.  It  has 
msequently  been  proved  that  things  which  cannot  be  per- 
dved  or  imagined,  and  which  would  be  found  impossible 
tested  solely  by  imagination,  are  nevertheless  in  real 
dstence.  The  non-existence  of  things  which  are  repre- 
inted  by  imagination  as  possible  has  likewise  been  estab- 
shed  by  proof,  e.g.,  the  corporeality  of  God,  and  His  exist- 
ice  as  a  force  residing  in  a  body.  Imagination  perceives 
>thing  except  bodies,  or  properties  inherent  in  bodies. 
It  has  thus  been  clearly  shown  that  in  man  exists  a  certain 
calty  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  imagination,  and  by 
hich  the  necessary,  the  possible,  and  the  impossible  can  be 
stinguished  from  each  other.     This  inquiry  is  most  useful. 

*  is  of  the  greatest  profit  to  him  who  desires  to  guard 
Imself  against  the  errors  of  men  guided  by  imagination ! 

rards  the  sky,  although  in  reference  to  other  glohes  it  coiild  not  he  imagined 

^D  DT^^^  K^)  how  two  ohjecta  placed  on  the  two  extremities  of  a 
imeter  could  hoth  remain  in  their  positions. — Ibn  Caspi  explains  the  phrase 

8^3  1^*W^  K^  and  distioguishes  it  from  JVOnn  D1^*V^  K^. 

^  KutviKd  oToxtia  (Conic  Sections)  of  Apollonius ;  in  Arabic  Eitab  al-mah- 

At    (Book  II.  Theorem   13).    (Munk.)     Ibn  Tibbon,    D^Dnn ;    Charizi, 

nnn  D^pivo. 

*  Lit.,  **  Their  distance  becomes  smaller  and  they  approach  each  other." 

>  The  author  alludes  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola ;  they  approach 
irer  the  curve  the  more  they  are  produced,  hut  they  can  never  touch  it.-— 
!a  sentence  should  follow  immediately  after  the  words  '*to  be  con- 
ntly  converging." 

Z 
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Do  not  think  that  the  Mutakallemim  ignore  this  altogether ; 
to  some  extent  they  do  take  it  into  consideration;  thej 
know  it^  cmd  call  that  which  can  be  imagined  without  having 
reality — as,  e.g.,  the  corporeality  of  God — a  phantom  and  a 
fancy ;  ^  they  state  frequently  that  such  phantoms  are  not 
real.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  advance  the  first  nine 
propositions  and  establish  on  them  the  proof  of  the  tenth, 
according  to  which  all  those  imaginable  things  which  they 
wish  to  admit  as  possible  are  really  possible,  because  of  the 
similarity  of  all  atoms  and  the  equality  of  all  accidents  as 
regards  their  accidentality,  as  we  have  explained. 

Consider,  0  reader,  and  bear  in  mind  that  this  requires 
deep  research.  For  there  are  certain  notions  which  some 
believe  to  be  founded  on  reason,  while  others  regard  ihem 
as  mere  fictions.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to 
find  something  that  could  show  the  difierence  between 
conceptions  of  the  intellect  and  mere  imaginary  fancies. 
When  the  philosopher,  in  his  way  of  expressing  himself, 
contends,  "Reality  is  my  evidence;  by  its  guidance  I 
examine  whether  a  thing  is  necessary,  possible,  or  im- 
possible," the  religionist  replies,  "  This  is  exactly  the 
difference  between  us;  that  which  actually  exists,  has, 
according  to  my  view,  been  produced  by  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  not  by  necessity;  just  as  it  has  been  created  with 
that  special  property,  it  might  have  been  created  with  any 
other  property,  unless  the  impossibility  which  you  postulate 
be  proved  by  a  logical  demonstration." 

About  this  admissibility  (of  imaginable  things)  I  shall 
have  to  say  more,  and  I  shall  return  to  it  in  various  parts 

»  The  Arabic  text  has   K^K^bl  KOm  ;   Charizi,  ipST,  "falsehood;"   Ibn 

Tibbon,  tVDl  N^  7\2^T\0  nn  hv  H^iy.  The  words  JVDT  vh,  *'  bnt 
not  an  image,'*  have  probably  been  added  to  make  it  clearer  that  the  Mata- 
kallemim  meant  something  different  from  **  imagination,"  although  the  tera 

K7((^3  is  used,  which  is  generally  translated  by  }VDn.     Munk  suggests  thit 

JVDT  is  a  variation  of  nnCJ^nO  and  that  K^  =  N'6  =  inK  pST^,  as  is  foond 
in  several  manuscripts.  Ar  to  the  use  of  HQC^nD  in  the  sense  of  |V0T,8M 
pag.  Ill,  notes  1  and  2.  i 
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of  this  treatise;   for  it  is  not  a  subject  which  should  be 
rejected  in  haste^  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Eleventh  Proposition. 

'*  The  existence  of  the  infinite  is  in  every  respect  im- 
possible." The  following  is  an  explanation  of  this  proposi- 
tion. The  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  body 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  an 
infinite  number  of  bodies,  though  each  of  them  be  finite,  if 
these  beings,  infinite  in  number,  exist  at  the  same  time ;  *^ 
equally  impossible  is  the  existence  of  an  infinite  series  of 
causes,  namely,  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  the  cause  of 
another  thing,  but  itself  the  effect  of  another  cause,  which 
again  is  the  result  of  another  cause,  and  so  on  to  infinity, 
or  that  things  in  an  infinite  series,  either  bodies  or  ideals, 
should  be  in  actuaP  existence,  and  in  causal  relation  to  each 
other.  This  causal  relation  is  the  essential  order  of  nature, 
in  which,  as  has  been  fully  proved,  the  infinite  is  impossible. 
As  regards  the  virtual  and  the  accidental  *  existence  of  the 
infinite,  it  has  been  established  in  some  cases ;  it  has  been 
proved,  e.g,  that  a  body  can  virtually  be  divided  ad  infinitum ^ 
also  that  time  can  be  divided  ad  infinitum ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  still  an  open  question,  as  e.g.  the  existence  of  the  infinite  ^ 
in  succession,  which  is  called  the  accidental  infinite,  i.e.,  a 
series  of  things  in  which  one  thing  comes  forth  when  the 
other  is  gone,  and  this  again  in  its  turn  succeeded  a  thing 

'  The  word  DIXflD  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  is  superfluous  ; 
it  is  not  found  in  the  MSS.     (Munk.) 
'  See  Part  II.,  Introd.,  Propositions  i.,  ii.  and  iii. 
'  That  is  to  say,  that  all  these  causes  really  coexist. 

*  K^K  in  Charizi*s  Version  is  superfluous.  The  division  of  any  magnitude 
or  of  time  ad  infinitum  is  said  to  be  infinite  in  potentia,  n33,  because  the 
actual  division  arrives  at  last  at  a  point  where  it  cannot  be  continued,  though, 
theoretically,  the  continued  division  is  possible.  The  (.uccessive  repetition  of  a 
magnitude  ad  injinitum  is  said  to  be  infinite  by  accident,  HIpDl,  because 
the  repetition  is  not  neeeMsarily  included  in  the  nature  of  the  magnitude. 

*  mpD3  K7K  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  is  superfluous. 

z  2 
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which   had  ceased  to  exist,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.    This 
subject  requires  deep  research. 

Those  who  boast  that  they  have  proved  the  eternity  of 
the  Universe  say  that  time  is  infinite  ;  an  assertion  which  is 
not  necessarily  erroneous ;  for  only  when  one  atom  has  ceased 
to  exist,  the  other  follows.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  wrong,  when 
they  assert,  that  the  accidents  of  the  substance  succeed  each 
other  in  an  infinite  series,  for  these  accidents  do  not  co- 
exist, but  come  in  succession  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  infinite  in  that  case  has  not  been  proved.^ 
The  Mutakallemim,  however,  make  no  difference  between  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  body  and  the  divisibility  of  a  body 
or  of  time  ad  infinitum,  between  the  co-existence  of  an  infinite 
number  of  things,  as  e.g.  the  individual  human  beings 
who  exist  at  present,  and  the  infinite  number  of  beings  suc- 
cessively existing,  as,  e,g.y  Reuben  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
the  son  of  Isaac,  and  Isaac  the  son  of  Abraham,'  and  so  on 
to  infinity.  This  is  according  to  their  opinion  as  inadmissible 
as  the  first  case;  they  believe  these  four  forms  of  the  infinite' 
to  be  quite  equal.  Some  of  the  Mutakallemim  endeavour  to 
establish  their  proposition  concerning  the  last  named  form 
of  the  infinite,  and  to  demonstrate  its  impossibility  by  a 
method  which  I  shall  explain  in  this  treatise  ^^  others  say 
that  this  impossibility  is  a  self-evident  axiom  and  requires 
no  further  proof.  But  if  it  were  undoubtedly  wrong  to 
assume  that  an  infinite  number  of  things  can  exist  in 
succession,  although  that  link  of  the  series  which  exists  at 
present  is  finite,  the  inadmissibility  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Universe  would  be  equally  self-evident,  and  would  not  require 
for  its  proof  any  other  proposition.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  for  investigating  the  subject. 

^  See  Introd.  to  Part  II.  Propos.  xxvi. 

'  Arabic :  Zeid  is  the  son  of  Amr,  Amr  the  son  of  Khaled,  Khaled  th«  Hi 
of  Beir. 

3  Viz.,  1.  The  infinite  dimensions  of  a  body;  2.  The  diTision  of  a  ^>oij 
continaed  ad  infinitum;  3.  The  infinite  number  of  co-existing  things  ;  4.  Tk* 
infinite  number  of  things  existing  one  after  the  other. 

*  See  ch.  Izxi^.,  Beoond  Argument. 
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Twelfth  Proposition. 

"  The  senses  are  not  always  to  be  trusted."  For  two 
reasons  the  Mutakallemim  find  fault  ^  with  the  perception 
of  the  senses.  First,  the  senses  are  precluded  from  perceiv- 
ing many  objects,  either  on  account  of  the  smaUness  of  the 
objects — ^this  is  the  case  with  the  atoms,  and  with  other 
things  intimately  connected  with  the  atoms,^  as  we  have 
already  stated — or  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
objects  from  the  person  who  desires  to  perceive  them; 
e,g,,  we  cannot  see,  hear,  or  smell  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles;  nor  do  we  perceive  the  motion  of  the  heavens. 
Secondly,  the  senses  misapprehend  the  objects  of  their 
perception :  a  large  object  appears  small  from  a  distance ; 
a  small  object  immersed  in  water  appears  larger;  a 
crooked  thing  appears  straight  when  partly  placed  in 
water,  and  partly  out  of  it ;  ^  things  appear  yellow  to 
a  person  suffering  from  jaundice;  sweet  things  are 
bitter*  to  him  whose  tongue  has  imbibed «  red  gall; 
and  they  mention  many  other  things  of  this  kind.  There- 
fore they  say,  we  cannot  trust  our  senses  so  far  as  to 
establish  any  proof  on  their  perceptions.  You  must  not 
believe  that  the  Mutakallemin  had  no  purpose  in  agreeing 
upon   this  proposition,  or  as  most  of  the  later  adherents 

^  IlKTI  in  the  several  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  is  the  corrupt  read- 
ing of  llfi^n,  *'  they  suspected/*  found  in  some  MSS.  and  in  the  editio  princept, 

'  That  is,  the  motion  of  the  atoms.     Comp.  Proposition  iii.  (page  314). 

'  More  frequently  a  straight  object,  half  immersed  in  water,  appears  to 
be  bent. 

*  Comp.  Shaar  ha-shamayim  of  R.  Gershon  b.  Shelomo  (ed.  Heidenheim), 

page  62b,  Dno  Dnm  ^3  D^Dn  H  p  n  ^^  nnSi  nnariK^a.    ibn  Tibbon 

iQd  Oharixi  render  the  word  by  nDHK.     According  to  Munk  ntDHK  niD 
Was  included  in  the  several  kinds  of  npn'   HID.    Charizi  (MS.),  "^Xl 

\x\zhi  nypnc^ii  rvprx^n  mon  lyno  hv  mna.— (Munk.) 

»  Instead  of  131E^!?n  X^XI  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,    the 

If  SS.  and  the  editio  princept  has  \yxh  X\p\^  lE^XI,  ''  and  whose  tongue  has 
^bflorhed."— (Munk.) 
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of  that  school  affirm,  that  the  first  Mutakallemim  had  no 
ulterior  object  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence  of 
atoms.  On  the  contrary,  every  proposition  here  mentioned 
is  indispensable;  if  one  of  these  be  rejected,  the  whole  theory 
falls  to  the  ground.^  The  last-mentioned  proposition  is  of 
particular  importance ;  for  when  our  senses  perceive  things 
by  which  any  of  the  foregoing  propositions  are  confuted, 
the  Mutakallemim  say  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
perception  of  the  senses  so  long  as  the  proposition  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  ^  of  the  intellect,  and  established 
(as  they  believe)  by  proof.  Thus  they  say  that  the  con- 
tinuous motion  is  interrupted  by  moments  of  rest ;  that  the 
millstone  in  its  motion  is  broken  into  atoms ;  that  the  white 
colour  of  a  garment  ceases  to  exist,  and  another  whiteness 
comes  in  its  stead.^  All  these  theories  are  contrary  to 
what  the  eye  perceives,  and  many  inferences  are  drawn 
from  the  assumed  existence  of  a  vacuum,  all  of  which  are 
contradicted  by  the  senses.  The  Mutakallemim,  however, 
meet  these  objections  by  saying,  whenever  they  can  do  so, 
that  the  perception  of  these  things  is  withheld  from  the 
senses ;  in  other  instances  they  maintain  that  the  contradic- 
tion has  its  source  in  the  deceptive  character  of  the  senses. 
You  know  that  this  theory  is  very  ancient,  and  was  the  pride 
of  the  sophists,  who  asserted  *  that  they  themselves  were  its 
authors ;  this  is  stated  by  Galenus  ^  in  his  treatise  on  natural 
forces ;  and  you  know  well  what  he  says  of  those  who  will 
not  admit  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

Having  discussed  these  propositions,  I  now  proceed  to 
explain  the  theory  of  the  Mutakallemim  concerning  the 
above-mentioned  four  problems. 

'  See  Ixxi.,  pag.  281,  note  2. 

^  The  feminine  form  Hlin  in  both  the  Hebrew  Versions   is  inaccunte,  tf 
ny  must  be  altered  into  nnV. 
^  See  Ixxiii.,  pages  315  and  320. 

*  n^nn  onioN  onc^  noNi  onn  Dnxeno  rn  appears  to  be  a  &«<» 

of  two  different  renderings  of  the  Arabic  Kn7nn3n  njfcO. 
See  Gal.,  iripi  ^uvaf&((i>v  <^vcriicwv,  I.,  2. 


<. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  given  an  outb'ne  of  the  proofs  by 
which  the  Mutakallemim  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the 
universe  is  not  eternaL  You  must  of  course  not  expect  that 
I  shall  quote  their  lengthy^  arguments  verbatim ;  I  only 
intend  to  give  an  abstract  of  each  proof,^  to  show  in 
what  way  it  helps  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  creatio  ex 
nihilo  or  to  confute  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  briefly  to 
notice  the  propositions  they  employed  in  support  of  their 
theory.  If  you  were  to  read  their  well-known  and  volu- 
minous writings,  you  would  not  discover  any  argument  with 
which  they  support  their  view  left  unnoticed  in  the  present 
outline,  but  you  might  find  there  greater  copiousness  of 
words  combined  with  more  grace  and  elegance  of  style ; 
frequently^  they  employ  rhyme,  rhythm,*  and  poetical 
diction,  and  sometimes  mysterious  phrases  which  perhaps 
are  intended  to  startle  persons  listening  to  their  discourses, 
and  to  deter  those  who  might  otherwise  criticise  them. 
You  would  also  find  many  repetitions ;  questions  propounded 
and,  as  they  believe,  answered,  and  frequent  attacks  on  those 
who  differ  from  their  opinions.  * 

^  Lit.,  "in  their  language  and  in  tbeir  prolixity,"  that  is,  he  does  not  pretend 
to  reproduce  the  elegance  or  the  prolixity  of  their  writings,  which  is  described 
below. 

'  Maimonides  does  not  promise  an  enumeration  of  all  Mutakallemim  p3 
DnO  iriK)  and  their  arguments,  but  to  reproduce  those  arguments  and 
methods  which  include  the  opinions  of  all  of  them. 

3  Arabic,  ^pl ;  Munk,   Quelguefais.      The  Hebrew  translators  rendered  it 

inaccurately  by  vIX   (Tibbon),  and  TC'DK  (Charizi),  thus  making  it  doubtful 

whether  Maimonides  had  seen  the  books  of  the  Mutakallemim  here  referred  to. 

♦  In  a  letter  addressed  to  R.  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon  (Bodl.  Libr.  74  Poc), 

•  •  • 

Maimonides  explains  these  terms  as  follows: — By  iiyKUD  the  rhyme  is  to  be 

understood ;  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  it  is  Tlin  ;   hipfi/X  consists  in  the 
formation    of  one  line  according  to  the   metre  of   another;    it  is  called  in 

Hebrew  m^ipK^  flte. 
»  See  ch.  li.,  pag.  176  and  177. 
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TJ^  First  Argument. 

Some  of  the  Matakallemim  thought  that  by  proving  the 
creation  of  one  thing,  they  demonstrated  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  in 
reference  to  the  entire  universe.  E.g.,  Zaid,  who  from  a  small 
molecule  has  gradually  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
has  undoubtedly  not  effected  this  change  and  development 
by  his  own  efforts,  but  owes  it  to  an  external  agency.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  an  agent  is  required  for  such  organisation 
and  successive  transmutation.  A  palm-tree  or  any  other 
object  might  equally  be  selected  to  illustrate  this  idea.  The 
whole  universe,  they  argue,  is  analogous  to  these  instances. 
Thus  you  see  how  they  believe  that  a  law  discovered  in  one 
thing,  may  equally  be  applied  to  everything.^ 

The  Second  Argument 

This  argument  is  likewise  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
proof  by  which  the  creation  of  one  thing  is  demonstrated, 
holds  good  for  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  in  reference  to  the  whole 
universe.  E.g.,  a  certain  individual,  called  Zaid,  *  who  one 
time  was  not  yet  in  existence^  subsequently  came  into  exist- 
ence; and  if  it  be  assumed  that  Amr,  his  father,  was  the 
cause  of  his  existence,  Amr  himself  must  likewise  have 
passed  from  non-existence  into  existence ;  suppose  then  that 
Zaid's  father  imquestionably  owed  his  origin  to  Kholed, 
Zaid^s  grandfather,^  it  would  be  foimd  that  Khaled  himself 
did  not  exist  from  eternity,^  and  the  series  of  causes  could 
thus    be  carried  back  to   infinity.     But  such  an'   infinite 

'  In  criticising  this  method,  Maimonides  shows  the  weakness  of  this  proof! 
which  is  based  on  analogy,  i.e.^  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  discovered  in 
one  thing  is  applicable  to  all  things.  £fodi  adds  that  this  proof  is  not  sujh* 
ported  by  any  of  the  afore -mentioned  propositions. 

*  See  pag.  289,  note  2. 

5  In  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,  N^K  V^K  nVH  IC'DK  ^K  DK1, 
Dni3(({D,  "and  if  his  {i.e,y  Jacob's)  father  is  necessarily  the  descendant  of 
Abraham." 

*  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version. 

^  That  is,  the  infinite  in  a  series  of  things  following  each  other,  ctU^J 
the  infinite  by  accident  (H'Mp'O^y    ^>«^  ^^^.  '^^^^uotA  4. 
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series  of  beings  is  inadmissible  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  Mutakallemim,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  discussion 
of  their  eleventh  proposition.  In  continuing  this  species 
of  reasoning,  you  come  to  a  first  man,  who  had  no  parent, 
viz.,  to  Adam.  Then  you  will  of  course  ask,  whence  came 
this  first  man  P  If^  e.g.^  the  reply  be  given  that  he  was 
made  out  of  earth,  you  will  again  inquire,  "  Whence  came 
that  earth  ?"  **  Out  of  water/'  "  Whence  came  the  water  P" 
The  inquiry  would  be  carried  on,  either  ad  infinitum,  which 
is  absurd,  or  until  you  meet  with  a  something  that  came 
into  existence  from  absolute  non-existence;  in  this  latter 
case  you  would  arrive  at  the  real  truth ;  ^  here  the  series 
of  inquiries  ends.  This  result  of  the  questions  proves, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Mutakallemim,  that  the 
whole  universe  came  into  existence  from  absolute  non- 
existence. 

The  Third  Argument 

The  atoms  odfttiiigs  are  necessarily  either  joined  together 
or  separate,  and  even  the  same  atoms  may  at  one  time  be 
united  at  another  disunited.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
nature  of  the  atoms  does  not  necessitate  either  their  com* 
bination  or  their  separation ;  for  if  they  were  separate  by 
virtue  of  their  nature  they  would  never  join,  and  if  they  were 
joined  by  virtue  of  their  nature,  they  could  never  again  be 
separated.  Thus  there  is  no  stronger  reason  why  atoms 
should  be  combined  than  separate,  or  vice  versd^  why  rather 
in  a  state  of  separation  than  of  combination.  Seeing  that 
some  atoms  are  joined,  others  separate,  and  again  others 
subject  to  change,  they  being  combined  at  one  time  and 
separated  at  another^  the  fact  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 

1  Lit,  *'  And  that  is  the  truth."  This  phrase  corresponds  to  "  which  is 
ahsuid."  The  theory  of  a  Primal  Cause  is  accepted  hy  the  MutakaDemim, 
while  that  of  an  infinite  numher  of  causes  is  rejected.  Instead  of  pn?^,  one 
LeydenMSS.  has  IH^K,  "the  limit"  (Munk);  hut  the  idea  of  "limit"  ia 
expressed  already  twice  in  this  sentence,  viz,,  "tiU"  {^)02,  "at  last"),  and 
<<  here  the  series  of  inquiries  ends." 
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proof  that  the  atoms  cannot  combine  or  separate  without 
an  agent.  This  argument,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Mutakallemim,  establishes  the  theory  that  the  uniyerse  has 
been  created  from  nothing.  Tou  have  abready  been  told, 
that  those  who  employ  this  argument,  rely  on  the  first 
proposition  of  the  Mutakallemim  with  its  corollaries. 

The  Fourth  ArgumefiL 

The  whole  Universe  is  composed  of  substance  and  acci- 
dents ;  every  substance  must  possess  one  accident  or  more, 
and  since  the  accidents  are  not  eternal,  the  substance,  the 
substratum  of  the  accidents,  cannot  be  eternal ;  for  that 
which  is  joined  to  transient  things  and  cannot  exist  without 
them  is  itself  transient.^  Therefore  the  whole  Universe 
has  had  a  beginning.  To  the  objection,  that  the  substance 
may  possibly  be  eternal  while  the  accidents,  though  in 
themselves  transient,  succeed  each  other  in  an  infinite  series, 
they  reply  that,  in  this  case,  an  infinite  number  of  transient 
things  would  be  in  existence,  an  eventuality  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  is  impossible.  This  argument  is  con- 
sidered by  them  the  best  and  safest,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  many  of  them  as  a  strict  proof.  Its  acceptance  implies 
the  admission  of  the  following  three  propositions,  the  object 
of  which  is  well  understood  by  philosophers.^  1.  An  in- 
finite series  of  things,  of  which  the  one  succeeds  when  the 
other  has  ceased  to  exist,  is  impossible.  2.  All  accidents 
have  a  beginning. — Our  opponent,  who  defends  the  theory 
of  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  can  refute  this  proposition 
by  pointing    to  one^  particular  accident,   namely   to  the 

^  Because  no  substance  can  be  without  accideutf,  whicli  are  admitted  to  bare 
bad  a  beginning,  the  substance  must  have  a  beginning. 

'  That  in  to  say,  the  thinker  sees  easily  that  these  propositions  were  not 
accepted  because  of  tbeir  intrinsic  value,  but  because  of  their  utility  for  dis- 
proving the  eternity  of  the  universe. 

5  The  phrase  j^KiyK^K  ]D  Y'^V  (Hebr.  DnpDH  JO  mpO)  signifies  bere 
**  a  certain  particular  accident "  (D^'IpDn  jD  iriK  HIpD),  while  nmilir 
phrases  are  generally  employed  in  an  indefinite  sense  (any  accident). 
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Circular  motion  of  the  sphere  ;  for  it  is  held  by  Aristotle  that 
this  circular  motion  is  eternal,^  and,  therefore,  the  spheres 
which  perform  this  motion  are,  according  to  his  opinion,  like- 
wise eternal.  It  is  of  no  use  to  prove  that  all  other  accidents 
have  a  beginning ;  for  our  opponent  does  not  deny  this ;  he 
says  that  accidents  may  supervene  an  object  which  has 
existed  from  eternity,  and  may  follow  each  other  in  rotation. 
He  contents  himself  with  maintaining  that  this  parti- 
cular accident,  viz.,  circular  motion,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  sphere,  is  eternal,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  transient  accidents.^  It  is,  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
this  accident  by  itself  and  to  prove  that  it  is  not  eternal. 
3.  The  next  proposition  which  the  author  of  this  argument 
accepts,  is  as  follows :  Every  material  object  consists  of  sub- 
stance and  accidents,  that  is  to  say,  of  atoms  and  accidents 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Mutakallemim  use  the  term.  But 
if  a  material  object  were  held  to  be  a  combination  of  matter 
and  form,  as  has  been  proved  by  our  opponent,'  it  would 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  primal  matter  and  the 
primal  form  are  transient,  and  only  then  the  proof  of  the 
creatio  ex  nihilo  would  be  complete. 

*  Corop.  Arist.  Metapb.,  xii.  7  :  Kai  ton  n  &h  Ktvovfitvov  Kivtioiv  dwovtrrov. 
a^Tfi  d*  »/  KVKXtp,  Ka\  Tovro  ov  X«)yy  fxdvov  aXX'  ipy*p. 

^  According  to  Ibn  Tibbon  (in  a  marginal  note  in  some  MSS.  of  bis  transla- 
tion) the  words  1  rnXH  TJ  (Hebr.  1  n^TDUD  ^hl)  **witbout  beginning 
and  "  are  superfluous,  because  the  same  has  already  been  stated  before.  The 
remark,  however,  is  not  quite  correct;  for  Maimonides  first  mentioned  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  on  which  the  objections  are  founded,  and  then  he  quotes 
the  objections  themselves  which  have  been  made  to  Propositions  vi.  and  xi.  (ch. 
lxiii.)»  and  which  are  supported  in  the  first  place  by  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
each  element  in  a  finite  series  of  accidents,  which,  though  limited,  may  still 
reiur  an  infinite  number  of  times ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  the  circular 
motion  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  which  is  likewise  believed  by  the  objector  to 
be  infinite  as  regards  the  number  of  circuits  accomplished. 

3  That  is,  it  does  not  suffice  for  the  proof  of  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  to  show 
that  such  atoms  as  have  been  assumed  by  the  Mutakallemim  are  finite ;  but  it 
must  also  be  proved  that  matter  and  form  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term 
are  finite,  since  an  authority  like  Aristotle  taught  that  everything  is  a  combi- 
nation of  matter  and  form. 
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The  Fifth  Argument 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  theory  of  Determination/ 
and  is  made  much  of  by  the  Mutakallemim.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  theory  which  I  explained  in  discussing  the  tenth  pro- 
position. Namely,  when  they  treat  either  of  the  Universe 
in  general,  or  of  any  of  its  parts,  they  assume  that  it  caa 
have  such  properties  and  such  dimensions  as  it  actually  has ; 
that  it  may  receive  such  accidents  as  in  reality  are  noticed 
in  it,  and  that  it  may  exist  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a 
time  as  in  fact  is  the  case  ;  but  it  may  be  larger  or  smaller, 
may  receive  other  properties  and  accidents,  and  come  to 
existence  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period,  or  in  a  different 
place.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  a  thing  has  been  deter- 
mined in  its  composition,  size,  place,  accident  and  time — 
a  variation  in  all  these  points  being  possible — is  a  proof 
that  a  being  exists  which  freely  chooses  and  determines 
these  divers  relations ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
Universe  or  a  part  of  it  requires  a  being  able  to  make 
this  selection,  proves  that  the  Universe  has  been  created 
ex  nihih.  For  there  is  no  difference  which  of  the  following 
expressions  is  used :  to  determine,  to  make,  to  create,  to 
produce,  to  originate,  or  to  intend;  these  verbs  have 
all  one  and  the  same  meaning.  The  Mutakallemim  give 
a  great  many  examples,  both  of  a  general  and  a  special 
character.  They  say,  it  is  not  more  natural  for  earth  to 
be  under  water  than  to  be  above  water ;  *  who  *  then 
determined  its  actual  position  P  Or,  it  is  not  more  natural 
that  the  sun  is  round  than  that  it  should  be  square  or  tri- 
angular ;  for  all  qualities  have  the  same  relation  to  a  body 
capable  of  possessing  them.  Who^  then  determined  one 
particular  quality  ?  In  a  similar  way  they  treat  of  every 
individual  being ;  when,  e,g.y  they  notice  flowers  of  different 

'  Arab.  pX3ri^«  *»  IbnTibbon  in^nn  ;  Charizi  mnVDH,  and  also  rhllTl; 

Palquera  ^13D.    All  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  act  of  detennming  by 
free  will,  which  of  the  many  possible  forms  is  to  unite  with  a  certain  sub- 
stance. '  See  ch.  Ixx.,  page  290. 
^  TH'^D  in  Ibn  Tibbon's  Vernon  is  to  be  read  nn^  ^D. 
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colours,  they  are  unable  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  and 
they  take  it  as  a  strong  proof  in  favour  of  their  theory ; 
they  say,  "  Behold,  the  earth  is  everywhere  alike,  the 
water  is  alike ;  why  then  is  this  flower  red  and  that  one 
yellow  ?  Some  being  must  have  determined  the  colour  of 
each,  and  that  being  is  God.  A  being  must  therefore  exist 
which  determines  everything,  both  as  regards  the  Universe 
generally,  and  each  of  its  parts  individually.*  All  this 
is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  tenth  proposition.  The 
theory  of  determination  is  moreover'  adopted  by  some  of 
those  who  assume  the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained below.  In  conclusion,  I  consider  this  to  be  the 
best  argument;  and  in  another  part'  I  shall  more  fully 
acquaint  you  with  the  opinion  I  have  formed  concerning 
the  theory  of  Determination. 

TJie  Sixth  Argument. 

One  of  the  modem  Mutakallemim  thought  that  he  had 
found  a  very  good  argument,  much  better  than  any  ad- 
vanced hitherto,  namely,  the  argument  based  on  the  triumph 
of  existence  over  non-existence.  He  says  that,  according 
to  the  common  belief,  the  existence  of  the  Universe  is 
merely  possible ;  for  if  it  were  necessary,  the  Universe  would 
be  God,* — but  he  seems  to  forget  that  we  are  at  issue  with 
those  who,  whilst  they  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  admit 
at  the  same  time  the  eternity  of  the  Universe. — The  expres- 
sion ''  A  thing  is  possible  "  denotes  that  the  thing  may  either 

»  Arab.  flKWi^K  nnK3  ;  in  someMSS.  flKt^NJ^K  inK3,  "by  one  of  the 
admissible  properties.'*  The  Hebrew  D^DISn  ]D  *Tn(0  agrees  with  the 
former  reading. — (Munk.) 

*  Maimonides  finds  two  weak  points  in  this  method.  First,  it  is  based  on  the 
tenth  proposition,  the  weakness  of  which  was  exhibited  above  (ch.  Ixxiii.  page 
330  sqq*)*  Secondly,  it  is  not  conclusive,  because  there  are  some  philosophers 
who  adopt  the  theory  of  determination  and  still  believe  in  the  eternity  of 
the  Universe.  *  Part  II.,  ch.  xix. 

*  Comp.  Ibn  Gabirol ;  TB'DKm  n^lRDn  Un\  m^^O  ^V  "niD^  K^D^HI 
'n^  !?jnDn  nnxn  Kin  n^noni  yaoam  (quoted  by  Palquera,  Moreh  ha- 
moreh,  page  63).  <*  As  regards  existence  things  may  be  either  neeessary,  or 
possible  or  impossible.    The  Creator  alone  is  necessary." 
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be  in  existence  or  not  in  existence,  and  that  there  is  not 
more  reason  why  it  should  exist  than  why  it  should  not 
exist.  The  fact  that  a  thing,  the  existence  of  which  is 
possible,  actually  does  exist — although  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  state  of  existence  as  to  that  of  non-existence 
— proves  that  there  is  a  Being  which  gave  the  preference 
to  existence  over  non-existence.  This  argument  is  very 
forcible ;  ^  it  is  a  modified  form  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment which  is  based  on  the  theory  of  determination.  He 
only  chose  the  term  *'  preference  "  instead  of  "  determina- 
tion," and  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  properties  of  the 
existing  being  he  applies  it  to  **  the  existence  of  the  being 
itself."  He  either  had  the  intention  to  mislead,  or  he  mis- 
understood the  proposition,  that  the  existence  of  the  Universe 
is  possible.  Our  opponent  who  assumes  the  eternity  of  the 
Universe,  employs  the  term  "possible,"  and  says,  "the 
existence  of  the  Universe  is  possible "  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  in  which  the  Mutakallem  applies  it,  as  will  be 
explained  below.^  Moreover  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Universe  owes  its  origin  to  a  being 
which  is  able  to  give  preference  to  existence  over  non- 
existence, is  correct.  For  we  may  apply  the  terms  "  pre- 
ference "  and  '*  determination "  to  anything  capable  of 
receiving  either  of  two  properties  which  are  contrary  or 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  thing 
actually  possesses  one  property  and  not  the  other,  we 
are  convinced  that  there  exists  a  determining  agent.  JE,g., 
you  say  that  a  piece  of  copper  could  just  as  well  be 
formed  into  a  kettle  as  into  a  lamp ;  when  we  find  that  it 

*  That  is  to  say,  for  the  author   of  this  method;  not  in  the  opinion  of 

Maimonides.    Crescas  :  this  Maimonides  said  satirically  (Dn^/V  ^^y^D3). 

'  See  Introduction  to  Part  II.,  Proposition  xix.  tqq.  **  Possible'*  in  the 
sense  of  the  philosophers  {dwdfin)  is  that  which  requires  some  eaiua  efficient 
to  become  real  Ov€pytiq)y  while  the  Mutakallemim  understood  by  ** possible" 
that  which  may  become  real  by  the  free  will  of  some  external  agent.  But  the 
Mutakallemim  who  do  not  admit  causality,  and  who  refer  everything  to  tbe 
direct  interference  of  the  Creator,  are  consistent  in  making  no  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  **  possibilities.'* 
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18  a  lamp  or  a  kettle,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  deciding 
and  determining  agent  has  advisedly  chosen  one  of  the 
two  possible  forms ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  substance  of 
copper  existed,  and  that  before  the  determination  took  place 
it  had  neither  of  the  two  possible  forms  which  have  just  been 
mentioned.  When,  however,  it  is  the  question  whether  a  cer- 
tain existing  object  is  eternal,  or  whether  it  has  passed  from 
non-existence  into  existence,  this  argument  is  inadmissible  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  asked  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  a  thing,  and  rejected  its  non-existence,  except  when  it 
has  been  admitted  that  it  has  passed  from  non-existence 
into  existence;  in  the  present  case  this  is  just  the  point 
under  discussion.  If  we  were  to  take  the  existence  and  the 
non-existence  of  a  thing  as  mere  objects  of  imagination,  we 
should  have  to  apply  the  tenth  proposition,  which  gives 
prominence  to  imagination  and  fiction,  and  ignores  the 
things  which  exist  in  reality,  or  are  conceived  by  the  intel- 
lect. Our  opponent,  however,  who  believes  in  the  eternity 
of  the  Universe,  will  show  that  we  can  imagine  the  non- 
existence of  the  Universe  as  well  as  we  can  imagine  any 
other  impossibility.  It  is  not  my  intention^  to  refute 
their  doctrine  of  the  creafio  ex  nihih  :  1  only  wish  to  show 
the  incorrectness  of  their  belief  that  this  argument  differs 
from  the  one  which  precedes ;  since  in  fact  the  two  argu- 
ments are  identical,  and  are  founded^  on  the  well-known 
principle  of  determination, 

*  According  to  Sbem-tob :  I  need  not  disprove  this,  because  tbe  premises 
have  been  proved  to  be  wrong.  Crescas  adds  "now*'  (nny).  This  addition 
does  not  appear  to  be  correct ;  for,  in  fact,  Maimonides  does  not  entirely 
reject  this  proof  advanced  by  the  Mutakallemim  in  demonstrating  the  creatio 
ex  nihilo.  From  the  fact  that  a  thing  could  be  different  from  what  it  is,  he  like- 
wise infers  that  a  Being  must  exist,  on  whose  decision  the  actual  forms  of 
things  depend.  The  only  difference  is  that  according  to  the  Mutakallemim 
each  individual  case  is  considered  as  the  direct  result  of  that  decision,  while 
Maimonides  assumes  a  series  of  natural  causes  between  the  Primal  Cause  (the 
determining  power),  and  the  individual  beings.      Comp.  Part  II.,  ch.  xix. 

'  Instead  of  IV^D  some  MSS.   and  ed.  princeps  have  SC^'^D;  these  two 

renderings  correspond  with  the  two  readings  in  the  original :  Tlpn  and  TTpn. 
— (Munk.) 
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The  Seventh  Argument 

One  of  the  modem  MutakaUemim  says  that  he  is  able  to 
prove  the  creation  of  the  Universe  from  the  theory  put 
forth  by  the  philosophers  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  He  argues  thus:  If  the  world  were  eternal,  the 
number  of  the  dead  would  necessarily  be  infinite,  and  con- 
sequently an  infinite  number  of  souls  would  coexist,  but, 
it  has  long  since  been  shown  that  the  coexistence  of  an 
infinite  number  of  things,  is  positively  impossible.  This 
is  indeed  a  strange  argument !  One  difficulty  is  explained  by 
another  which  is  still  greater !  Here  the  saying,  well  known 
among  the  Arameans,  may  be  applied :  "  Your  guarantee 
wants  another  guarantee."  ^  He  rests  his  argument  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  though  he  understood  this  im- 
mortality, in  what  respect  the  soul  is  inmiortal,  or  what  the 
thing  is  which  is  immortal !  If,  however,  he  only  meant 
to  controvert  the  opinion  of  his  opponent,  who  believed  in 
the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  and  also  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  he  accomplished  his  task,  provided  the  opponent 
admitted  the  correctness  of  the  idea  which  that  Mutakallem 
formed  of  the  philosopher's  view  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Some  of  the  later  philosophers  *  explained  this 
difficulty  as  follows:  the  immortal  souls  are  not  substances 
which  occupy  a  locality  or  a  space,  and  their  existence  in 
an  infinite  number  is  therefore  not  impossible.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  those  abstract  beings  which  are 
neither  bodies  nor  forces  dwelling  in  bodies,  and  which 
in  fact  are  ideals — are  altogether  incapable  of  being  repre- 
sented  as   a  plurality^   unless   some    ideals  be   the    cause 

*  A  proverb,  which  also  is  quoted  in  the  Babyl.  Talm.  Succah,  26a ;  Mai- 
monides  probably  only  knew  it  from  the  Talmud.  According  to  Munk  D^^21S^ 
**  Arabs  *'  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  is  a  misprint  for  D'^D"1X. 

^  Maimonides  probably  alludes  here  to  the  theory  of  Ibn  Sina.  Comp. 
Shahrastani  (transl.  by  Haarbriicker)  II.,  page  318. 

^  See  Introduction  to  Part  II.,  Proposition  xvi.    Albertua  Magnus  wrote 
against  this  theory  :  Libellus  contra  eos  qui  dicunt  quod  post  separationem  ex 
omnibus  animalibus  non  remanet  nisi  intcllectus  unus  et  anima  una.     See  Alb. 
If.,  Opera  V.,  page  218  j^q.,  ©ai.  ^e  iwnxo^.— Olunk.) 
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of  the  existence  of  others^  and  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  specific  difference  that  some  are  the 
efficient  cause  and  others  the  effect;  but  that  which 
remains  of  Zaid  [after  his  death]  is  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  effect  of  that  which  is  left  of  Amr,  and  therefore 
the  souls  of  all  the  departed  form  only  one  being  as  has 
been  explained  by  Ibn  Bekr  Ibn  Al-saig/  and  others  who 
ventured  to  speak  on  these  profound  subjects.  In  short, 
such  intricate  disciplines,  which  our  mind  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend, cannot  furnish  any  principles  for  the  explanation 
of  other  subjects. — It  should  be  noted  that  whoever  en- 
deavours to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  eternity  of  the  Uni- 
Terse  by  these  arguments  of  the  Mutakallemim,  must  neces- 
sarily rely  on  one  of  the  two  following  propositions,  or  on 
both  of  them ;  namely  on  the  tenth  proposition,  according 
to  which  the  actual  form  of  a  thing  is  merely  one  of  many 
equally  possible  forms,  and  which  implies  that  there  must 
be  a  being  capable  of  making  the  special  selection ;  or  on 
the  eleventh  proposition  which  rejects  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  series  of  things  coming  successively  into  existence. 
The  last-named  proposition  is  demonstrated  in  .various  ways, 
e.g.^  they  advert  to  a  class  of  transient  individuals,  and 
to  a  certain  particular  date.  From  the  theory  which  as- 
serts the  eternity  of  the  Universe,  it  would  follow  that  the 
individuals  of  that  class  up  to  that  particular  date  are 
infinite'  in  number;  a  thousand  years  later  the  indi- 
Tiduals  of  that  class  are  likewise  infinite  in  number ;  the 
last  number  must  exceed  the  previous  one  by  the  number 
of  the  individuals  born  in  those  thousand  years,  and  con- 
sequently one  infinite  number  would  be  larger  than  another. 
The  same^  argument  is  applied  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  sphere,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  shown  that  one 

^  He  is  also  called  Ibn  Badja ;  his  yiev  on  the  subject  is  found  in  hia 
Riaalat  alvidaa  (nTt3Sn  n")^K).  Comp.  Munk  Melange,  pag.  386,  note  2. 

*  Lit.  "  either "  ;  Hebrew  DK  ;  Munk  "  d'abord  *' :  instead  of  the  correa- 
ponding  IK,  <<or,"  the  phrase  KlSni  (HTS  KVIOI),  <*  similarly,"  is  used. 

'  The  plural  DH^   n^bsH  pK  (Arab.  n'HK^nD)  agrees  with  the  plural 

■ense  in  fiS^K  73  (Arab.  f^b(?  /3) ;  it  is  eomtrwivi  ad  letuum. 

A  A 
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infinite  number  of  revolutions  would  be  larger  than  another  ; 
the  same  result  is  obtained  when  revolutions  of  one  sphere 
are  compared  with  those  of  another  moving  more  slowly ; 
the  revolutions  of  both  spheres  [though  unequal]  would  be 
infinite  in  number.  Similarly  they  proceed  with  aU  those  ac- 
cidents which  are  subject  to  destruction  and  production ;  the 
individual  accidents  that  have  passed  into  non-existence  are 
counted  and  represented  as  though  they  were  still  in  existence, 
and  as  though  they  were  things  with  a  definite  beginning;^ 
this  imaginary  number  is  then  either  increased  or  reduced. 
Yet  all  these  things  have  no   reality  and  are  mere  fictions. 
Abunazar  Alfarabi^  in    criticising'    this  proposition,   has 
exposed  aU  its  weak  points,  as  you  will  clearly  perceive, 
when    you    study  his    book    on  the    changeable    beings^ 
earnestly  and    dispassionately.^     These  are  the    principal 
arguments  of  the  Mutakallemim  in  seeking  to  establish  the 
creatio  ex  nihilo.     Having  thus  proved  that  the  Universe  ia 
not  eternal,  they  necessarily  infer  that  there  is  an  Agens  who 
created  it  in  accordance  with  His  intention,  desire  and  will 
They  then  proceed  to  prove  the  unity  of  that  Ageru  as  I  am 
going  to  poimt  out  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  The    Arabic    JINIS    HNT    denotes   **  things  that    have  a  beginning.*' 
Maimoiiides  explains  its  meaning  in  a  letter  addressed  to  R.  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon 

asinno  KinnN  NH^  N^ICN  **  things  that  have  a  marked  beginning"; 
and  adds  ''for  everything  limited  in  its  totality  on  both  extremities  is  called 

nK*13?K  JlKi ;  it  can  be  increased  and  diminished.  But  things  that  come 
gradually  into  existence,  and  have  therefore  no  definite  beginning — as  t.g.^  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  spheres— do  not  admit  of  any  increase  or  dimina- 

tion.— The  translation  of  Ibn  Tibbon :  nO^IDD  H^nnn  Urh  B^  Dn3T 
has  been  suggested  by  the  author  himself. — (Munk.) 

»  See  page  332,  note  4. 

'  The  Arabic  JDl  has  been  explained  by  the  author  in  the  letter  addreand 
to  K.  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon  as  follows :  *'  HDl  (^DIK,  as  in  some  copies,  ii 
wrong)  denotes  to  strike  on  the  head,  similar  to  the  phraae  met  with  in  tfas 

Talmud,  XniDK  Hv  ^HD,  '  they  struck  him  on  the  head.'  I  meant  to  sty  thai 
Alfarabi  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  this  proposition,  which  the  MutakalleouB 
accepted  as  an  important  principle." 

*  Narboni:  ir^N  y^JH  vh  "IDNDH  HT  "  This  work  ia  not  extant." 

*  Comp.  ch.  xxxiv,,pa.gB  \1^,  exi^iLQtA  I. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

On  the  argwnents  of  the  Mutakaliemim  to  prove  the 

Unity  of  God. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  explain  to  you  how  the  Mutakaliemim 
prove  the  Unity  of  God.  They  contend  that  the  Maker  and 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  the  existence  of  whom  is  testified 
by  all  nature,  is  One.  Two  propositions  are  employed  by 
them  in  demonstrating  the  Unity  of  God,  viz,,  two  deities 
or  more  would  neutralise  each  other,  and  if  several  deities 
existed  they  would  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a 
specific  difiference.^ 

First  Argument. 

The  first  argument  is  that  of  mutual  neutralisation,  and 
is  employed  by  the  majority  of  the  Mutakaliemim.  It  is  to 
the  following  efiect : — K  the  Universe  had  two  Gods,  it 
would  necessarily  occur  that  the  atom — subject  to  a  com- 
bination with  one  of  two  opposite  qualities — either  remained 
without  either  of  them,  and  that  is  impossible,  or,  though 
being  only  one  atom,  included  both  qualities  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  is  likewise  impossible.^    E.g,,  whilst  one  of 

1  Arabic:    n^Kin^NI    yiKOn^X.      Ibn  Tibbon,    T^ll     niy^DHn    1"!! 

ni^nKTin  (in  the  editions  the  word  pvPIHI,  probably  another  reading  for 
ni^ncrnn,  has  been  added),  Charizi :  ^IJC^'H  imi  V^^^^y  yn.  The  verby^KDJI 

signifies  *'to  hinder  each  other;*'  y^KDD/X  **the  mutual  obstruction"  or 
"  the  neutralisation."  As  the  Niphal  in  Hebrew  expresses  •*  reciprocity  "  the 
Inf.  Niphal  myjOn  and  the  participle  y3D3  employed  respectively  by  Ibn 
ribbon  and  Charizi  may  both  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Arabic  yjNDH. 
TK^n  denotes  the  condition  of  things  which  differed  from  each  other ;   in 

Hebrew  this  is  expressed  by  niJnB^n,  *)17n,  ^1385^  or  ppn.  Reciprocity 
need  not  be  expressed  in  this  case  by  a  separate  form,  because  it  is  implied 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself. 

'  A  third  case  which  is  likewise  possible — namely,  that  both  forces  act  in 
the  same  direction — has  been  entirely  ignored  either  by  the  Mutakaliemim  or 
by  Maimonides  who  quoted  them.  The  possibility  of  this  third  case  would  lead 
to  the  admission  of  two  Gods  acting  in  the  same  direction  towards  each 

A  a2 
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the  two  deities  determined  that  one  atom  or  more  should 
be  warm^  the  other  deity  might  determine  that  the  same 
should  be  cold  ;  the  consequence  of  the  mutual  neutralisation 
of  the  two  divine  beings  would  thus  be  that  the  atoms 
would  be  neither  warm  nor  cold — a  contingency  which 
is  impossible,  because  all  bodies  must  combine  with  one 
of  two  opposites ;  or  they  would  be  at  the  same  time  both 
warm  and  cold.  Similarly,  it  might  occur  that  whilst 
one  of  the  deities  desired  that  a  body  be  in  motion,  the  other 
might  desire  that  it  be  at  rest ;  the  body  would  then  be  either 
without  motion  and  rest,  or  would  both  move  and  rest  at 
the  same  time.  Proofs  of  this  kind^  are  founded  on  the 
atomic  theory  contained  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  Muta- 
kallemim,  on  the  proposition  which  refers  to  the  creation  of 
the  accidents,  and  on  the  proposition  that  negatives  are  pro- 
perties of  actual  existence  and  require  for  their  production 
an  agens?  For  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  substance  of  this 
world  which,  according  to  the  philosophers  is  subject  to  suc- 
cessive production  and  destruction,  is  different  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  world  above,  viz.,  from  the  substance  of  the 
spheres — a  fact  established  by  proof — and    that  as   the 

thing,  and  that  would  be  the  same  as  assuming  only  one  Grod.  Maimonidei 
here  contents  himself  with  naming  the  propositions  which  form  the  bads  of 
this  proof ;  their  insufficiency  having  been  discussed  by  him  in  ch.  Ixxiii. 

'  By  employing  the  term  <<  proofs  of  this  kind,'*  instead  of  '*  this  proof," 
Maimonides  indicates  that  the  proof  which  he  mentioned  is  merely  one  instancs 
of  a  number  of  proofs  which  were  founded  on  the  principle  and  the  method 
described. 

*  Prop,  i.,  vi.  and  vii.,  see  pag.  310. — If  Prop,  i.,  vu.,  that  all  thingi 
consist  of  equal  constituent  atoms,  were  not  admitted,  two  Creators  or  mors 
might  be  afsumed  for  the  different  classes  of  things,  as  e.g.^  for  the  subloosr 
world  and  for  the  heavenly  spheres.  Without  Prop,  vi.,  vis.,  that  the  aoddenti 
are  constantly  renewed,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the  existence  of  two  Oodi 
would  lead  to  mutual  neutralisation  in  the  creation  of  accidents.  In  the  mbo 
manner  Prop,  vii.,  rtz.,  that  the  negative  property  is  not  merely  absenoe  d 
the  positive,  but  a  real  property  requiring  an  agens^  is  indispensable ;  lor  vith- 
out  it,  the  negative  property  would  only  require  non-creation  ;  and  two  Oodi 
being  assumed,  they  would  not  neutralise  each  other,  even  if  one  desired  sa 
object  to  have  a  positive  quality,  the  other  a  negative;  the  positive  wooU 
then  be  created.  ^  ^m^.  ^li.  Ixxii.,  page  292,  $qq. 
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Dualists  assert,  there  are  two  divine  beings,  one  of  whom 
rules  this  world  without  influencing  the  spheres,  whilst 
the  other  governs  the  world  above  without  interfering  with 
this  world  ^ — such  a  theory  would  not  involve  the  mutual 
neutralisation  of  the  two  deities.  If  it  were  then  objected, 
that  the  existence  of  two  deities  would  necessitate  an  im- 
perfection in  both  of  them,  in  so  far  as  one  deity  would  be 
.  unable  to  influence  the  province  of  the  other,  the  objection 
would  be  met  by  the  reply,  that  this  inability  need  not  be 
considered  a  defect  in  either  of  them  ;  for  that  which  is  not 
included  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  a  being  can  of 
course  not  be  performed  by  that  being,  and  an  agefis  is  not 
deficient  in  power,  if  it  is  unable  to  perform  what  is  intrinsi- 
cally impossible.  Thus  we,  Monotheists,  do  not  consider  it 
a  defect  in  God,  that  He  does  not  combine  two  opposites 
in  one  object,  nor  do  we  test  His  omnipotence  by  the 
accomplishment  of  any  sinister  impossibility.  When  the 
Mutakallemim  noticed  the  weakness  of  their  argument,^  for 
which  they  had  some  apparent  support,  they  had  recourse  to 
another  argument. 

Second  Argument, 

If  there  were  two  Gods,  there  would  necessarily  be  some 
element  common  to  both,  whilst  some  element  present  in 
the  one  would  be  absent  in  the  other,  and  constitute  the 
specific   difierence   between   them.^     This  is  a  philosophic 

>  Lit.,iJXi|— See/3irf. 

*  The  weak  point  of  the  proof  consists  in  its  being  inapplicable  to  the  theory 
of  the  philosophers,  according  to  which  there  exist  two  different  substances, 
one  of  the  sublunary  beings,  another  of  the  heavenly  spheres.  The  difference 
of  the  substances  would  suggest  two  distinct  creative  and  managing  powers, 
for  the  collision  of  which  there  is  no  chance.  The  proof,  howevtr,  holds  good 
for  the  Mutakallemim,  who  believe  that  the  spheres  above  and  tbe  things 
below  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  two  Creators. 

*  The  conclusion  can  easily  be  supplied,  namely,  that  neither  of  the  two 
Gods  could  be  the  Primal  Cause,  because  each  of  them  ia  a  combination  of 
several  forces  or  properties,  and  thus  requires  again  a  cause  for  that  combination 
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and  sound  argument  for  those  who  are  able  to  examine 
it,  and  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  its  premises,  which 
will  be  further  explained,  in  our  exposition  of  the  view 
of  the  philosophers  on  this  point.'^  But^  it  cannot  be 
accepted  by  those  who  admit  the  existence  of  divine  attri- 
butes. For  according^to  their  opinion,  the  Primal  Cause* 
includes  many  different  elements.^  They  represent  ita 
wisdom  and  its  omnipotence  as  two  different  things,  and 
again  the  omnipotence  as  different  from  the  will.  Conse- 
quently it  would  not  be  impossible  that  either  of  the  two 
divine  beings  possessed  several  properties,  some  of  which 
would  be  common  to  both,  and  some  peculiar  to  only  one  of 
them. 

Tliird  Argument, 

This  argument  is  likewise  based  on  one  of  the  Propositions 
of  the  Kalam.^  For  some  of  the  Mutakallemim  belonging  to 
the  old  school,  assume,  that  when  the  Creator  ir/V/s  a  thing, 
the  will  is  not  an  element  superadded  to  the  essence  of  God : 
it  is  a  will  without  a  substratum.^     In  accordance  with  the 

»Lit.,  **to  foUow."    Some  MSS.  have  nshn   "  to  esUbliah "  instead  of 

ynnn. 

*  Comp.  Part  II.  ch.  i.,  and  Part  II.  Introd.  Propos.  ziz.  and  xzL 

'  That  is,  the  Mutakallemim  who  reject  the  propositions  of  the  philo6opl>o* 
(Part  II.  Propos.  xiz.  and  xxi.)  have  no  demonstrative  proof;  and  besidet, 
those  who  admit  that  God  possesses  attributes,  cannot  apply  this  proof  at  aQ, 
because  they  do  not  hold  that  the  possession  of  properties  is  eontrary  to  the 
theory  of  God's  unity. 

*  In  the  Arabic  text  the  usual  '11^  follows  the  word  m3y,  so  also  in  the 

Version  of  Charizi,  while  Ibn  Tibbon  inverted  it  .1^ V«  'H^  JIDTpHr.— Mai- 
monides  added  'Jl^  before  alluding  to  the  notion  that  there  are  various  elemeoti 
in  God»an  idea  which,  according  to  his  view,  amounts  to  blasphemy. 

^  ni^N^nO  and  ri^riKDn tD  (in  a  Leyden  MSS.)  have  the  same  meaniog, 
viz.,  things  which  differ  from  each  other,  or  things  which  are  limited  and  caa 
be  distinj^uished  from  each  other. 

*  Instead  of  OnaiH  I^N  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,  the 
MSS.  have  DOmn  ^^N. 

^  Comp.  **the  accident  of  destruction  without  a  substratum,"  ch.  Izziii't 
Proposition  vi.,  page  VVi. 
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propositions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  of  which,  as 
you  will  see,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  conception,  they 
say  that  ane  will,  which  is  independent  of  any  substratum, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  two  beings;  for,  as  they  assert,  07ie  cause 
cannot  be  the  source  of  two  laws  for  two  essences.  This 
is,  as  I  told  you,  the  method  of  explaining  one  difficulty  by 
means  of  another  and  still  greater  difficulty.  For  as  they 
define  the  Will,  it  is  inconceivable,  and  some  have,  therefore, 
considered  it  to  be  a  mere  non-entity  ;  others  who  admit  its 
existence,  meet  with  many  insuperable^  difficulties.  The 
Mutakallemim,  nevertheless,  establish  on  its  existence  one 
of  the  proofs  for  the  unity  of  God. 

Fourth  Argument. 

The  existence  of  an  action  is  necessarily  positive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  agens,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  agena.  There  is  no  difierence 
whether  the  existence  of  one  God  be  assumed  or  the 
existence  of  two,  or  three,  or  twenty,  or  any  nimiber.  This 
is  plain  and  clear.  But  the  argument  does  not  seem  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  a  multitude  of  deities ;  it  only 
shows  that  their  number  is  unknown ;  the  deity  may  be 
one  sole  being,  but  may  also  include  several  divine  beings. 
The  following  supplemental  argument  has  therefore  been 
advanced:  possibility  is  inapplicable  to  the  existence  of 
God,  which  is  absolute  ;  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  God  must  therefore  be  denied.  This  is  the 
whole  essence  of  the  proof,  and  its  fallacy  is  self-evident ; 
for  although  the  notion  of  possibility  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  existence  of  God,  it  can  be  applied  to  our  know- 
ledge of  God :  for  an  alternative  in  our  knowledge  of  a 
thing  does  not  involve  an  alternative  in  the  actual  existence 
of  the  thing,  and  perhaps  there  is  neither^  a  tripartite  deity 

>  Munk,    "  innombrables "  ;  Charizi,  HBD^  «^ ;  Ibn  Tibbon,   nC'DK  ^K 

Dnim^.    The  Arabic  ^Vnjn  tO  admits  of  both  interpretations. 

*  The  words  p  O^NI  have  been  omitted  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's 
Version. 
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as  the  Christians  believe,  nor  an  undivided  Unity  as  we 
believe.  This  is  clear  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
notice  the  conclusions  implied  in  given  premises. 

Fifth  Argument. 

One  of  the  modern  Mutakallemim  thought  that  he  found 
a  proof  of  the  Unity  of  God  in  the  idea  of  requisitenesa. 
Suppose  there  were  two  divine  beings  ;  if  one  of  them  were 
able  to  create  the  universe,  the  second  God  would  be  super- 
fluous,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  his  existence.  lfi 
on  the  other  baud,  the  entire  universe  could  not  be  created 
or  governed  except  by  both  of  them,  each  of  them  would 
be  imperfect  in  so  far  as  he  would  require  the  co-operation 
of  another  being,  and  would  thus  be  limited  in  power. 
This  argument  is,  in  fact,  only  a  variation  of  "  the  mutual 
neutralisation  of  two  deities/'  There  is  this  difficulty  in 
such  proofs,  that  a  certain  degree  of  imperfection  is  ascribed 
to  a  Being  which  does  not  accomplish  tasks  beyond  its 
sphere.^  We  do  not  call  a  person  weak  because  he  cannot 
move  a  thousand  hundredweights,  and  we  do  not  say  that 
God  is  imperfect  because  He  cannot  transform  Himself  into 
a  body,  or  cannot  create  another  being  like  Himself,  or  make 
a  square  whose  diagonal  should  be  equal  to  its  side.  In  the 
same  manner  we  should  not  consider  it  an  imperfection 
in  God,  if  he  were  not  the  only  Creator,  and  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  there  should  be  two  Creators  ;  not  be- 
cause the  one  God  required  the  assistance  of  the  other,  but 
because  the  existence  of  both  of  them  was  equally  necesearj', 
and  because  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Further  we  do  not  say  that  the  Almighty  is  imperfect, 
because  He  does  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Muta- 
kallemim, produce  a  body  otherwise  than  by  the  creation 
of  atoms,  and  by  their  combination  with  accidents  created 

*  In  Eta  Chayim,  ch.  Ixiv.,  a  distioctioii  is  made  between  that  which  i« 
Jogically  impocsible,  and  that  which  is  impofsible  because  of  the  limited  pov*r 
o!  the  efficient  cause. 
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in  them.  That  inability  is  not  called  want  or  imperfection, 
since  another  process  is  impossible.  In  like  manner  the 
Dualist  might  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  Being  to  act 
alone,  and  that  this  circumstance  constitutes  no  imperfec- 
tion in  either  of  the  deities,  because  the  absolute  existence  of 
one  Deity  necessitates  the  coexistence  of  the  other.  Some  of 
the  Mutakallemim,  weary  of  these  arguments,  declared  that 
the  Unity  of  Qod  is  a  doctrine  which  must  be  received  as 
a  matter  of  faith,  but  most  of  them  rejected  this  theory, 
and  reviled  its  authors.  I,  however,  hold,  that  those  who 
accept  this  theory  are  right-minded,  and  shrink  from  ad- 
mitting an  erroneous  opinion;  when  they  do  not  perceive 
any  cogency  in  the  arguments,  and  find  that  the  nroofa 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  are  inconclusivo, 
they  prefer  to  assume  that  it  could  only  be  received  as 
a  matter  of  faith.  For  the  Mutakallemim  do  not  hold  that 
the  Universe  has  any  defined  properties  on  which*  a  true 
proof  could  be  founded,  or  that  man's  intellect  is  endowed 
with  any  such  faculty^  as  would  enable  him  to  form  correct 
conclusions.  It  is,  however,  not  without  a  motive  that  they 
defend  this  theory ;  they  wish  to  assume  such  a  form  of  the 
Universe,  as  could  be  employed  to  support  a  doctrine  for 
which  otherwise  no  proof  could  be  found,  and  would  lead 
us  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  that  which  in  fact  can 
be  proved.  We  can  only  appeal  to  the  Almighty  *  and  to 
those  intelligent  persons  who  confess  their  error  when  they 
discover  it. 

»  Arabic:  flD^pnOD  niDD.  "rigbt  beginning"  or  "  rigbt  diaporition:" 
Ibn  Tibbon:  mB'^  nynOlO  H^T;  Char.:  miDH ;  Munk:  justewe  inne« 
(Lit.,  disposition  naturelle  droite). 

DHlob  "hvhf  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version,  is  a  corruption  of 
D^"i1D^1   ^K^,   which  is  explained  by  Shemtob  as  follows :— HB'y^B^  7lO 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

On  the  arguments  of  the  Mutakaliefnim  for  the 
Incorporeality  of  God. 

The  reasonings  and  arguments  of  the  Mutakallemim  to 
demonstrate  the  Incorporeality  of  God  are  very  weak, 
and  indeed  inferior  to  their  arguments  for  the  Unity  of  God. 
They  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  Incorporeality  of  God  as  if 
it  were  the  logical  sequence  of  the  theory  of  His  Unity, 
and  they  say  that  the  attribute  "  one  '*  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  corporeal  object.  Those  who  maintain  that  God  is 
incorporeal  because  a  corporeal  object  consists  of  substance 
and  form — a  combination  known  ^  to  be  impossible  in  the 
Divine  Being,  are  not  in  my  opinion  Mutakallemim,  and 
such  an  argument  is  not  founded  on  the  propositions  of  the 
Kalam ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  logical  proof  based  on  the 
theory  of  substance  and  form,  and  on  a  right  conception  of 
their  properties.  It  has  the  character  of  a  philosophical 
argument,  and  I  shall  fully  explain  it  when  treating  of  the 
arguments  of  the  philosophers.^  Here  we  only  propose  to 
discuss  the  arguments  by  which  the  Mutakallemim  desire  to 
prove  the  Incorporeality  of  God  in  accordance  with  their 
propositions  and  the  method  of  their  reasoning. 

First  Argument. 

If  God  were  corporeal.   His  true  essence  would  neces- 
sarily  either  exist  entirely*  in   every  part  of   the  body, 

>  Lit.,  '*  tills    is  a  combination,    and  a  combination  la   known.*'     HKII 
*lK3n  n33")nn  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  is  a  corruption  of 

iKa^i  r\^'y\n  nxri ;  similarly  Chaiizi :  nN3nni  nsDinn  KM  nxn. 

*  Part  II.,  eh.  i. 

'  In  the  Version  of  Ibn  Tibbon  two  renderings  appear  to  have  been  fused 

into  one ;  for  either  }pin^  or  HIK^^D  th^TW^  would  have  sufficed.  Some 
MSS.  have  in  fact  77^  13  ]pin^E^,  and  on  the  margin  as  another  reading 
(^•^DS)  iniK^^O  U^\ffr\\i;  (Munk).— Charisi  renders  the  passage  rather  in- 
accurately as  follows  :~DnD  TID3  DW  ^3  ^1  ^Ufl  >D^  ^3  U  liann'B^ 
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that  is  to  say,  in  each  of  its  atoms,  or  would  be  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  atoms.  In  the  latter  alternative  the 
other  atoms  would  be  superfluous,  and  the  existence  of  the 
corporeal  being  [with  the  exception  of  the  one  atom]  would 
be  of  no  purpose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  atom  fuUy 
represented  the  Divine  Being,  the  whole  body  would  not  be 
ane  deity,  but  a  complex  of  deities,  and  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  kaldm  that  God  is  one.  An 
examination  of  this  argument  shows  that  it  is  based  on  the 
first  and  the  fifth  propositions.^  But  there  ^  is  room  for  the 
following  objection  :  "  God  does  not  consist  of  atoms,  that  is 
to  say,  He  is  not  as  you  assert  composed  of  a  number  of 
elements  created  by  Himself,  but  is  one  continuous  body, 
and  indivisible  except  in  man's  imagination,'  which  affords 
no  test ;  for  in  man's  imagination  the  substance  of  the 
heavens  may  be  torn  or  rent  asunder.^  The  philosopher 
holds  that  such  a  possibility  results  from  assuming  a  simi- 
larity and  an  analogy  between  the  visible,  i.e.,  the  bodies 
which  exist  among  us,  and  the  invisible." 

Second  Argument 

This  argument,  they  believe,  is  of  great  importance. 
Its  main  support  is  the  impossibility  of  comparison,  i.e.,  the 
belief  that  God  cannot  be  compared  to  any  of  His  creatures; 
and  that  He  would  be  comparable  to  other  corporeal  objects 
if  He  were  corporeal.  They  put  great  stress  on  this  argu- 
ment, and  say  as  follows :  "  If  it  were  asserted  that  God  is 
corporeal,  but  that  His  substance  is  not  like  that  of  other 
corporeal  beings,  it  would  be  self-contradictory;  for  all 
bodies  are  alike  as  regards  their  substance,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  other  things,  viz.,  the  accidents." 

>  Viz.f  that  all  things  consist  of  atoms,  and  that  the  properties  of  the  things 
are  united  with  the  atoms. 

'  Lit.  '' If  one  said  unto  them.*'  The  principal  sentence:  *' They  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,'*  must  he  supplied. 

»  Arab.  DNm«  * 'ideas"  or  •*  imaginations;"  Hebrew  naB^HD  and  JVDT; 
Munk  ^'fausses  id6es."     Comp.  Izxiii.,  Propos.  z.,  page  334  sgq. 
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They  also  argue  that  if  God  were  corporeal  it  would  follow 
that  He  has  created  another  being  like  Himself.^  This 
argument  is  refuted  in  two  ways.  First,  the  objector  does 
not  admit  the  impossibility  of  comparison;  he  asks  how 
it  could  be  proved  that  Ood  can  not  be  compared  to  any 
of  His  creatures.  No  doubt  *  that,  in  support  of  their  view, 
that  a  comparison  between  the  Almighty  and  any  other 
being  is  inadmissible,  they  would  have  to  cite  the  words 
of  the  Prophets,  and  thus  accept  this  doctrine  by  the 
authority  of  tradition,  not  by  the  authority  of  reason.  The 
argument,  that  God,  if  comparable  to  any  of  His  creatures, 
would  be  found  to  have  created  beings  like  Himself,  is  re- 
futed by  the  objector  in  the  following  way :  "  The  created 
things  are  not  b'ke  Him  in  every  respect ;  for  I  do  not  deny 
that  God  has  many  properties  and  peculiarities."  For  he  who 
admits  the  corporeality  of  God  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  properties  in  the  divine  Being.  Another  and  more 
forcible^  argument  is  this:  All  who  have  studied  phi- 
losophy, and  have  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  philosophical  theories,  assume  as  demonstrated  facts, 
first  that  the  term  substance,  when  applied  to  the  spheres 
above  and  to  the  corporeal  objects  here  on  earth  is  a 
perfect  homonym,  for  the  substance  of  the  one  is  not  the 
substance  of  the  other;*  and  secondly*  that  the  forms  of 
the  things  on  this  earth  are  different  from  the  forms  of  the 
spheres ;  the  terms  substance  and  form  when  applied  both 
to  things  below  and  to  the  spheres  above  are  homonyms; 

'  Namely,  things  which  have  corporeality  in  common  with  Him. 

*  The  adj.  D^\vi<n  in  the  ed.  of  Ibn  Tibbon*8  Version  is  a  mistake,  and 

should  be  D^n^KH  *'by  God'*  as  in  a^.  princept,     Charizi  omits  the  word 
altogether. 

«  Arab.  ^Dtr«  rendered  by  Ibn  Tibbon  D^niN3  mv  *'  more  appropriate." 
Charizi  ^2)^)  nnV  "  more  absurd,"  he  probably  wrote  K*aB^  nnV 
**  better  proving  the  absurdity  of." 

*  Sec  ch.  lxzii.,page  292. 

*  That  is  to  say,  not  only  the  term  "  body  "  but  also  the  terms  **  substance  '* 
and  **  form  "  are  homonymous! y  applied  to  the  things  below  and  the  spheres 
above.    3Iunk  omits  to  translate  the  word  KV^K  ;  Charizi  likewise  ignores  it. 
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althougli  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  spheres  have  [like  the 
things  below,  three]  dimensions,  they  are  corporeal  because 
they  consist  of  substance  and  form,  not  because  they  have 
dimensions.  If  this  explanation  is  admitted  with  reference 
to  the  spheres,  how  much  more  is  he  who  believes  that  God 
is  corporeal  justified  in  saying  that  God  is  a  corporeal  being 
which  has  dimensions,  but  which  in  its  substance,  its  true 
nature  and  properties  is  very  different  from  all  created  bodies, 
and  that  the  term  "  substance  "  is  applied  to  Him  and  to  His 
creatures  homonymously,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  true 
believers,  who  have  a  correct  conception  of  the  divine  idea, 
apply  the  term  **  existence  "  homonymously  to  Him  and  to 
His  creatures.  The  Corporealists  do  not  admit  that  all  bodies 
consist  of  similar  atoms ;  they  believe  that  God  created  all 
things,  and  that  these  differ  from  each  other  both  in  their 
substances  and  in  their  constituent  properties ;  and  just  as 
the  substance  of  dung^  differs  from  the  substance  of  the 
sun,  so  does,  according  to  this  theory,  the  substance  of  the 
spheres  and  the  stars  differ  from  the  substance  of  the 
created  light,  t.e.,  the  Divine  Glory  {Shechinah),  and  again 
the  substance  of  the  Divine  Glory,  or  the  pillar  of  cloud 
created  [for  the  purpose],'  differ  from  the  substance  of  the 
Most  High ;  for  the  substance  of  the  latter  is  sublime,  perfect, 
simple,  constant  and  immutable.  His  absolute  existence 
remains  always  the  same,  and  He  creates  all  things  accord- 
ing to  His  will  and  desire.  How  could  this  argument* 
though  it  be  weak,  be  refuted  by  these  strange  methods  of 
the  Mutakallemim,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  P 

»  In     Arabic    hSinW^K,   in  some  MSS.  DKHK^K  or  hKHK^K ;    one 

MS.  (Uri,  No.  369)  has  nxni^^K.  Ibn  Tibbon  ni«)Vn  which,  in  the 
editions  of  his  Versions,  has  been  altered  into  niV1^3  "sparks;'*  in  some 
MSS.  D^ntD^n  D(r:  *<the  substance  ofthe  plants'*  is  found  instead.— (Munk.) 
Cbarizi  renders  the  expression  by  DUVyn  (P  D^3(ryn). 

*  See  ch.  z.,  page  67,  note  4. 
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Tliird  Argument. 

If  God  were  corporeal,  He  would  be  finite,  and  so  far  this 
argument  is  correct;  if  He  were  finite,  He  woidd  have 
certain  dimensions  and  a  certain  form ;  this  is  also  a  correct 
conclusion.  But  they  continue  thus  :  Attribute  to  God  any 
magnitude  or  form  whatever :  He  might  be  either  larger  or 
smaller,  and  might  also  have  a  different  form.  The  fact 
that  He  has  one  special  magnitude  and  one  special  form 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  determining  agens.  I  have 
heard  that  they  attach  great  importance  to  this  argument, 
but  in  truth  it  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  arguments  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  founded  on  the  tenth  proposition,  the 
feebleness  of  which,  in  ignoring  the  actual  properties  of 
things,  we  have  clearly  shown  in  regard  to  ordinary  beings, 
and  must  be  much  more  evident  in  regard  to  the  Creator. 
There  is  no  difierence  between  this  argument  and  their  asser- 
tion that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Universe  having 
been  preferred  to  its  non-existence  proves  the  existence  of 
an  agens  that  preferred  the  existence  of  the  Universe  to  its 
non-existence  at  a  time  when  both  ^  were  equally  possible. 
If  it  were  asked,  why  this  argimient  should  not  be  applied 
to  God, — mz.f  that  His  mere  existence  proved  the  existence 
of  an  agens  which  determined  His  existence  and  rejected  His 
non-existence — they  would  undoubtedly  answer  that  this 
admission  would  only  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  argu- 
ment until  at  length  a  being  be  found  whose  existence  is 
not  merely  potential  but  necessary,  and  which  does  not 
require  a  cama  effici^ns.  But  this  same  answer  can  also  be 
applied  to  dimensions  and  to  form.  It  can  only  be  said  in 
reference  to  all  other  forms  and  magnitudes,  the  existence  of 
which  is  possible,  that  is  to  say  which  came  into  existence 
after  a  state  of  non-existence,  that  they  might  have  been 

1  HDiyi  "  and  its  non-existence  "  has  no  equivalent  in  the  Hebrew  tnms- 
l&tions ;  it  is  also  abeeat  in  one  Le'jd.eTi  US. — (Munk.) 
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larger  or  smaller  than  they  actually  are^  or  that  they 
might  have  had  a  form  different  from  that  which  they  actu- 
ally  possess^  and  require  for  this  reason  some  determining 
agens.  But  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  God  (who  is  above 
all  imperfection  and  similitude !)  did  not  come  into  existence 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Corporealist  after  a  state  of 
non-existence,  and  therefore  no  determining  agena  was 
necessary ;  His  substance  with  its  dimensions  and  forms 
has  a  necessary  existence ;  no  agens  was  required  to  decide 
upon  His  existence,  and  to  reject^  His  non-existence,  since 
non-existence  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  God.  In  like 
manner  there  was  no  force  required  to  determine  His  magni- 
tude and  form,  they  were  absolutely  inseparable  from  His 
existence. 

If  you  wish  to  go  in  search  of  truth,  to  cast  aside  your 
passions,  your  tradition,  and  your  fondness  of  things  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  cherish,  if  you  wish  to  guard 
yourself  against  error:  then  consider  the  fate  of  these 
speculators  and  the  result  of  their  labours;  observe  how 
they^  rushed,  as  it  were,  from  the  ashes  into  the  fire.  They 
denied  the  nature  of  the  existing  things,  misrepresented  the 
properties  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  thought  that  they  were 
able,  by  their  propositions,  to  prove  the  creation  of  the 
world,  but  in  fact  they  were  far  from  proving  the  creatio  ex 
nihilOy  and  have  weakened  the  arguments  for  the  existence, 
the  unity,  and  the  incorporeality  of  God.  The  proofs  of  all 
these  doctrines  must  be  based  on  the  well-known  nature 
of  the  existing  things,  as  perceived  by  the  senses  and  the 
intellect. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  arguments  of  the  Mutakallemim, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the 

^  Lit.,  *'to  determine  or  to  prefer  the  existence  to  the   non-existence." 

The  words  nilD/  fi<71  absent  from  most  MS.,  and  only  found  in  Oxf. 
MS.,  Uri  359,  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  text,  and  to  have  been 

omitted,  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  negation  K^  before  ]^v5d.— (Munk.) 

^  KinS^  in  the  editions  of  Ibn  Tibbon's  Version  is  a  mistake;  the  MSS. 
have  DnS^. — (Munk.) 
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philosophers  and  their  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God^  His  Unity  and  His  IncorporeaUty,  and  we  shall  for 
the  present  assume  the  Eternity  of  the  Universe  without 
finally  accepting  it.  Next  to  this  we  shall  develop  our  own 
method,  which  is  the  result  of  deep  study,  in  demonstrating 
these  three  principles,  and  we  shall  then  examine  the  theory 
of  the  Eternity  of  the  Universe  as  assumed  by  the  philoso- 
phers.* 

*  MS.  TJri  359  (written  1276)  has  a  marginal  note,  the  translation  of  which 
is  as  follows : — '*  I  intend  to  refute  them ;  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  he  the 
only  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  refute  them.  On  the  contrary,  other 
persons  have  done  it  before  me,  as,  e.g. ,  Rabbenu  Hai,  Ahron  ben  Serdjado, 
Ibn  Ganach,  Ibn  al-Akuli,  Ben  Hofhi  ha-kohen,  Rabbi  Dosa  and  his  father 
Rabhenu  Saadiah  Gaon.  With  the  support  of  the  Almighty,  I  alao  will  en- 
deavour to  refute  them  in  the  Second  Pait,  the  first  chapter  of  which  commences 
The  Propositions,  etc."  Comp.  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fiir  jiidischa 
Theologie,  IV.,  pages  389  and  390.— (Munk.) 
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Page  ix.,  noto  1. — Tales  about  the  birth,  youth,  learning,  fame  and  skill  of 
Maimonides  are  found  in  Shahheleth  ha-kabhalah  of  Ibn  Tachyah;  also  in 
Sippurim  of  Pascheles  (Yul.  I.);  some  will  be  published  by  A.  Neubauer, 
in  Dr.  Aoest's  Letterbode,  from  MSS.  of  the  London  Beth  ha-Midrash,  and 
of  the  Bodl.  Library. 

Page  xiv. — It  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  when  Maimon  and  his  family 
left  Cordova,  whether  they  were  in  Cordova  when  that  place  was  taken  by  the 
Almohndes,  or  where  they  lived  between  1148  and  1158.  About  1168  Mai- 
monides was  probably  in  Spain  ;  he  commenced  in  that  year  his  Commentary 
on  the  Mishnah,  in  which  Spanish  words  are  employed  to  illustrate  his  expla- 
nations. It  may,  however,  be  fairly  assumed,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved, 
that  tliose  who  preferred  exile  and  privations  to  conversion  between  1158  and 
1168,  had  adopted  a  similar  course  during  the  previous  ten  years. 

Pages  xviii.  and  xxix. — Ibn  Osaibiah  appears  to  have  sought  to  damage  the 
fame  of  Maimonides.  He  says  that  Maimonides  had  never  practised  as  a 
physician,  while  the  contrary  is  repeatedly  stated  by  Maimonides  himself. 

Page  xxiv. — It  is  noteworthy  that  Maimonides,  on  several  occasions  when 
enumerating  the  sources  for  his  decisions  in  the  Mishneh  Thorab,  omits  the 
Meehilta.  He  mentions  only  works  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  supple- 
ment or  explain  the  Mishnah ;  the  Meehiltoth  of  R.  Yishmael  and  R.  Akibah, 
who  lived  before  Rabbi,  were  superseded  by  the  Mishnah. 

Page  xxxii. — Two  Latin  translations  of  the  Guide  are  extant :  those  of  Aug. 
Justinianus  (1520)  and  of  Buxtorf  (1629) ;  the  former  is  based  on  the  Hebrew 
Version  of  Charizi,  and  is  a  mere  copy  of  an  older  Latin  translation  (comp. 
J.  Perles  in  Monatschrift,  1875,  Jan.,  p.  399);  the  latter  on  that  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 
Thomas  Hyde,  chief  librarian  of  the  Bodl.  Library,  proposed  (1690,  Dec.  10), 
to  publish  the  original  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes ;  he  prepared 
a  specimen  of  three  pages,  but  the  delegates  refused  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
printing  this  work. 

Page  xxxvii.,  note  8. — Maimon,  in  his  address  {Iggcreih  ha^neehamah)^  com- 
forts bis  brethren,  and  exhorts  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Law  and  ia  prayer. 
The  forced  outward  conversion  is  not  mentioned  by  Maimon  ;  he  only  speaks 
of  persecution  and  oppression.  If  he  had  been  addressing  a  community  of 
forced  converts  he  would  certainly  have  given  them  some  advice  how  to  act 
in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Holy  Law.  It  is  dated  1476  Sel.=1165 
(not  1457  Sel.,  as  in  the  Hebr.  transl.  in  Lebanon,  Vol.  VIII.) , 
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Page  1,  line  2,  Aknin,  loeo  Aknim ;  page  4,  line  23,  words,  loeo  word ;  page  o, 
note  2,  page  202,  note  1,  loeo  o.  Ivi.,  note  6 ;  page  7,  ttpauim^  Mishneh  thoruh 
ioco  Mishnah  toiah. 

The  quotation,  "It  is  impossible,"  etc.  (page  12),  I  could  not  find  in 
any  of  the  printed  Midrashim ;  it  occurs,  however,  in  a  Yemen  Midrash 
on  Gen.  i.  1  (Brit  Mus.  MS.,  Or.  2213;  and  Bodl.  Libr.  MS.  0pp.  Add. 
124a);  it  runs  thus:  X'DK  'K  Oil  IB'ab  H^B^Kia  HK^^D  IID  HD  I'^.T^ 
'^K  K"ia  n^SS'Kia  TOKI  'nan  OnO  ID^ab.  it  may  be  that  tho  quotations, 
p.  xxii.  (^'031  n^ay  Vn^ys;),  and  p.  xxrii.  (nbva*?  m3K  TTHDn  in3), 
for  which  I  was  unable  to  give  any  reference,  are  found  in  this  or  similar 
Midrashim. 

Page  15,  line  19,  zxv.  11,  loco  xi.  25;  page  38,  note  1,  in  10S,  loco 
VyL ;  page  42,  note  2,  zliv.,  loeo  liv. ;  page  47,  note  3,  explanations 
loeo  explanation ;  page  48,  line  22,  and  ideas,  and  of,  loeo  and  of  ideas,  and ; 
page  51,  note  1,  page  52,  note  1,  loeo  note  3;  page  52,  note  1,  page  54, 
ioco  page  55;  page  56,  line  14,  will'  .  .  .  earth,  loco  will  .  .  .  earth^; 
page  56,  note  3,  The  expression  Dllpn  131^1  ^D3,  **  in  accordance  with  his 
will,'''  lit.,  loeo  The  expression  ;  page  61,  line  22,  servant,  loeo  servants ;  page  62, 
line  12,  is  also,  loeo  also ;  page  70,  note  2,  which  deserve,  loco  deserve  ;  page  71, 
note  1,  i.,  loeo  iv. ;  page  77,  note  2,  "figuratively^'  always,  loco  '*it  was 
figuratively  applied  '' ;  page  78,  note  4,  choisissant,  loco  choisissent ;  page  83, 
line  19,  £z.,  loco  Ex. ;  100,  note  2,  II.  xix.,  loco  ilvii. ;  page  101,  line  1, 
not,  loco  is  not;  page  140,  line  21,  V\\\  loeo  nMI ;  page  145,  line  7,  D^^n,  loco 
D^n ;  page  151,  line  17,  sense.  Remarks,' /om  sense.'  Remarks;  page  168, 
note  7,  xxxii.,  hco  xvi. ;  page  176,  note  2,  Ixxiii.,  loco  Ixxii. ;  page  186,  note  2, 
'*  I  mean  psychical,  loco  I  mean  "psychical ;  page  187,  note  1,  and,  luco  and 
nature ;  page  189,  note 4,  nin,  hce  7C\T\ ;  page  211,  note  I.  liii.,  p.  190,  hco  lii. 
p.  178  ;  page  222,  note  1,  202,  loco  201 ;  page  257,  note  4, 199,  loeo  199,  note  1 ; 
page  264,  note  4,  III.,  loeo  II. ;  page  267.  note  5,  237,  loeo  236  ;  page  277, 
note  2,  Mahometan,  loco  MahomeddaD ;  page  279,  note  6,  as  according,  locn 
according;  page  282,  note  3,  pp.  176,  beo^^,  179;  page  286,  note  3,  Method, 
loco  Proposition ;  page  289,  note  3,  (contin.  from  p.  288)  o/ioiw^ac,  ^nrfykv^, 
oi*Vy  loeo  ofiovAoaty  avyyiii,  oi;  page  290,  note  6,  ^31*nn  mm,  loco,  ni"in 
OVnn  ;  page 306,  note 4,  K'^l  "but.  .  .  man,"  fotfo  87^1  but ..  .  man:  page 307, 

note  2,  nSK^On,  loco  nSK^OS ;  page  322,  note  2,  287,  loeo  284 ;  page  331, 
ncte  2,  In  Arabic  IfiO^,  loeo  IDQ^ ;  page  347,  note  1,  diravorovy  loco  dnovorov ; 

page  348,  note  1,  y^VSn^K,  loco  l^^Vin^K  ;  puge  368,  note  1,  Comp.  Geiger 
loco  Comp. 
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